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INTRODUCTION. 


Having for some years felt the insufficiency of the 
information given by the unauthorised and self-con- 


stituted Dragomans to travellers on the Nile, and 


‘finding with one or two striking exceptions how 


limited is their knowledge of facts relating to the 
history of the antiquities in Upper Egypt and Cairo, 
Messrs. Thos. Cook and Son have arranged with 
Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge, Keeper of the Egyptian 
and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum, to 
compile the following pages, which they have much 
pleasure in presenting to every passenger under their 
Nile arrangements on their Tourist Steamers and 
Dahabiyahs, Passengers will thus be able at their 
leisure to prepare themselves for what they have to 
see, and by an agreeable study add to the interest 
with which their visits to the various places are 


made. 


PREFACE TO THE ELEVENTH 
EDITION. 


The short descriptions given in the present work 
of the principal Egyptian monuments on each side 
of the Nile were first drawn up in accordance with 
suggestions made by my friend the late Mr. J. M. 
Cook in 1886; they are not in any way intended to 
form a “ Guide to Egypt.” They were written for the 
use of those travellers who have very few weeks 
to spend in Egypt, and who wish to carry away 
from that country some of the more important facts 
connected with the fast-perishing remains of one of 
the most interesting and ancient civilizations that 
has been developed on the face of the earth. They 
have been, however, added to considerably, and 
modified in the light of modern discoveries in Egypt. 

Those who are able to make a stay of two or 
three months in the country, and to visit sites in 
the Delta which are off the beaten track, and Mount 
Sinai, and to journey up the Nile beyond Kharttiim 
so far south as Gondokoro, will find the Egyptian 
remains, both ancient and modern, more fully 
treated in the “Handbook for Egypt and the 
Sfidan,” which I have written for Messrs. Thos. 
Cook and Son, and of which a second edition 
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appeared in 1906. Experience has shown that the 
greater number of travellers in Egypt are more 
interested in the remains- and civilization of the 
ancient Egyptians than in the history of Egypt 


‘under the rule of the Persians, Ptolemies, Romans, 


Arabs, and Turks. It is for this reason that no 
attempt has been made to describe, otherwise than 
in the briefest manner possible, its history under 
these foreign rulers, and only such facts connected 
with them as are absolutely necessary for a general 
understanding of its monuments have been inserted. 
In addition to such descriptions, a few chapters have 
been added on the history of the country during 
the rule of the Pharaohs, and on its people, and 
their buildings, their religion, and their methods of 
writing. The lists of hieroglyphic characters and 
their phonetic values, printed on pp. 217-223, will, 
it is hoped, be useful to those who may wish to 
spell out the royal names on tombs, and temples, and 
the commoner words which occur in the inscriptions. 

In transcribing Arabic names of places, the system 
in general use throughout Europe has been employed, 
but well-known names like “Cairo,” “Luxor,” etc., 
have not been altered. Similarly, the ordinary well- 
known forms of Egyptian proper names such as 
“ Rameses,” “ Amenophis,” “ Hophra,” etc., have been 
used in preference to the more correct transcriptions, 
“ Ra-messu,” “ Amen-hetep,” and “ Uah-ab-Ra.” 

The dates assigned to the Egyptian kings are those 
of the late Dr. Heinrich Brugsch, who based his calcu- 
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lations on the assumption that the average duration of 
a generation was thirty-three years. Hence it will be 
readily understood that the date assigned to Rameses 
II. (B.C. 1333), for instance, is only approximately 
correct. It seems right, however, to assign the 
beginning of the XVIIIth dynasty to B.C. 1600 
instead of B.c. 1700. In recent years many attempts 
have been made to reduce the length of the historic 
period of Egypt, and to prove that the reigns of the 
historic kings of Egypt were considerably antedated 
by the early Egyptologists. Recent excavations, 
however, have shown that the dynastic Egyptians 
and their predynastic ancestors occupied the Nile 
Valley for many thousands of years, and the great 
antiquity of Egyptian civilization is a fact which 
cannot be gainsaid. 

In the last five editions of “The Nile,’ con- 
siderable alterations and additions have been made. 
As a result of recent excavations many of the articles 
have been entirely re-written, and a brief description 
of the antiquities between Wadi Halfah and Khartim 
has been included. Special care has been taken 
to insert adequate descriptions of the brilliant dis- 
coveries which have recently been made at Thebes 
by Prof. Naville, M. George Legrain, Mr. Theodore 
M. Davis, and others. A brief account of the pro- 
gress of the development of the Sadan under British 
auspices has also been added, together with the 
principal facts of the past and present history of the 
country. So much general interest has been aroused 
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in the Copts and Muhammadans, that additional 


chapters on the religious history of these peoples 
have been added. In deference to many suggestions, 
the summary of the events which have taken place in 
Egypt since the British Army of Occupation entered 
the country has been considerably amplified, and the 
short chapter on pp. 121-129 will prove to what 
excellent purpose the British Consuls-General and 
their colleagues have toiled in that land. The notes 
on the history and development of the idea of the 
Mahdi among the Muhammadans, will, it is hoped, 
explain to the reader, who has not found time to 
examine into the Arabic sources, how religious 
fanaticism, and the natural love of mysticism, acting 
on the minds of people who have been the victims 
of a long course of systematic misgovernment and 
oppression, have overthrown kings and deluged whole 
countries with blood. 

In compiling certain sections of this work for facts 
and figures I have quoted frequently from the annual 
official Despatches, and from the reports and works 
of Sir William Garstin, K.C.M.G., Captain H. G. 
Lyons, R.E., Lieut.-Colonel Count Gleichen, C.V.O., 
D.S.O., and other officials in the service of the 
Egyptian Government. The works of Sir F. R. 
Wingate, K.C.B., etc., Sir Rudolf von Slatin Pasha, 
K.C.B., Father Ohrwalder, and Mr. Charles Royle 
have supplied many facts concerning Mahdiism and 
the reconquest of the Stidan, and on Edward Lane’s 


“Modern Egyptians” I have relied for information 
a3 
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concerning phases of modern Egyptian life which 
have now passed away. Every effort has been made 
to bring the work up to date. 

In former editions of this work descriptions were 
given of the principal antiquities in the Egyptian 
Museum at Gizah, but the frequent rearrangement 
of the collections made useless all attempts to indicate 
the places in which they were to be found. Now 
that Professor Maspero has written and. published an 
account of the collection under his charge, it is un- 
necessary to do more than to refer the reader to the 
official ““ Guide to the Cairo Museum.” The general 
archeological and other notes which appeared in 
former editions of “The Nile” have been retained. 
A chapter on the Oasis of Khargah has been added. 

My thanks are due to Mr. Lovett and other 
members of Messrs. Harrison’s staff for the care 
which they have taken in the typographical portion 
of this work. 


He As WAELIS: DUDER: 


British Museum, 


September 1, 1909. 
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Bakshish : Important Notice. 


The following notice has been issued :— 


The attention of the Egyptian authorities has been frequently drawn, 
both by visitors and by residents in the country, to the evils resulting 
from the indiscriminate bestowal of ‘‘ bakshish ” to the inhabitants of 
the Nile villages, and other places visited by tourists during the winter 
season. The intention of the donors is no doubt kindly, but’ the 
practice—more especially in view of the yearly increase of visitors to 
Egypt—cannot fail to be detrimental to the moral sense and the social 
well-being of the poorer classes of the community. At the present time 
many of the poorer inhabitants of those towns on the Nile which are 
most visited by tourists live almost entirely on what they can obtain by 
‘* bakshish ” during the winter months ; the easy means thus offered of 
obtaining a small livelihood prevents their adopting any form of labour ; 
and children are brought up to regard the tourist season as the period 
during which they may, by clamorous begging, enable their parents and 
themselves to lead a life of idleness for the remainder of the year. The 
unhealthy tendency of such a system is obvious. 

On the other hand, from the point of view of the Nile travellers 
themselves, the inconveniences of this universal mendicity are equally 
obvious, and, as time goes on, cannot fail to increase, unless some 
means are adopted for checking the practice. 

It would be extremely difficult for the Government to devise an 
effective remedy for this state of things. The real remedy rests with 
the travellers themselves. If money were, in future, only 
bestowed in return for some actual service rendered, or in cases 
of evident and established distress, the present pernicious habit of 
begging would soon die out, to the advantage both of the people and 
of the visitors. 

It is with this conviction that we venture to express a hope that our 
fellow-countrymen, when travelling in Egypt, will lend their aid to this 
important reform by abstaining from the distribution of money in 
response to mere demands for ‘‘ bakshish,” bestowing it only when the 
circumstances appear to them to warrant their generosity. 

Tourists should especially abstain from throwing money from the 
decks of steamers on to the landing stages or on to the banks of the 
Nile for the purpose of witnessing the scramble for the coins; such 
exhibitions are mischievous as well as degrading. 


(Signed) CROMER, &.B.11’s Minister Plenipotentiary, 
Agent and Consul General, 
RUCKER JENISCH, Minister Plenipotentiary, 
Avent and Consul General for Germany. 
J. W. RIDDLE, Agent and Consul General for the 
: United States of America, 


Dragomans. 


Tourists in Egypt owe the ease and comfort which they now 
enjoy in travelling through the country, entirely to the efforts ot 
Messrs. Thomas Cook and Son, who were the first to organize the 
Tourist System, and to make Egypt and its wonderful antiquities 
accessible to all classes. As soon as travellers multiplied it became 
difficult to find dragomans who possessed both a competent knowledge 
of the sites to which they conducted tourists, and an adequate 
acquaintance with the plan and history of the antiquities which they 
were called upon to describe. After the Occupation of Egypt by the 
British the knowledge and use of English became more general in the 
country, and the young Egyptians, who were being educated in the 
schools of the American Missionaries and in those of the Government, 
began to take greater interest in the history and antiquities of their 
native land and to study the works of European Egyptologists. As 
a result of this, Messrs. Thomas Cook and Son are now able to select 
their dragomans from a number of well-qualified candidates, and at the 
present time they are inferior to none in the country in general 
information about the temples, tombs, etc., and in courtesy. In 
response to the requests of travellers some dragomans procure for them 
scarabs and other small objects, but it should always be remembered 
that they are not experts in the mznud2ae of Egyptian Archaeology, 
that forgeries are common, and that even professors are sometimes 
deceived. It is to the interest of dragomans to act in good faith in 
such matters, and it is only fair to them to say that when they assist 
travellers to obtain scarabs, etc., which turn out on careful examination 
to be modern imitations, they themselves have been deceived. Learned 
Egyptologists often disagree as to the genuineness of certain classes of 
antiquities. Many Egyptians who offer to escort the tourist, and call 
themselves dragomans, are neither authorized nor qualified to act as 
such, and they bring discredit on Messrs. Thomas Cook and Son’s 
carefully chosen, well-informed dragomans. 
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NOTES FOR TRAVELLERS IN EGYPT 
AND THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN. 


EGYPTIAN HISTORY. 


THE history of Egypt is the oldest history known to us. 
It is true that the earliest of the Babylonian kings whose 
names are known lived very little later than the earliest 
kings of Egypt, nevertheless our knowledge of the early 
Egyptian is greater than of the early Babylonian kings. 
A large portion of Egyptian history can be constructed 
from the native records of the Egyptians, and it is now 
possible to verify and amplify many of the statements 
upon this subject made by Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, 
and other classical authors. It is important to note, too, 
that, as the result of excavations which have been carried 
on in several parts of Upper Egypt -by Europeans and 
natives during the last 15 years, we have now gained a 
general idea of the character of the civilization which pre- 
ceded that of the Dynastic Period ; and it is right to assert 
that the beginnings of the civilization of the Nile Valley 
date from the latter part of the Neolithic Period. The 
native and other documents from which Egyptian history is 


obtained are :— 


I. Lists of Kings found in the Turin Papyrus, the 
Tablet of Abydos, the Tablet of Sakkara, and the 


Tablet of Karnak. The Turin Papyrus contained a 
B 
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complete list of kings, beginning with the god-kings and 
continuing down to the end of the rule of the Hyksos, 
about B.c. 1700. The name of each king during this period, 
together with the length of his reign in years, months and 
days, was given, and it would have been, beyond all doubt, 
the most valuable of all documents for the chronology of the 
oldest period of Egyptian history, if scholars had been able 
to make use of it in the perfect condition in which it was 
discovered. When it arrived in Turin, however, it was 
found to be broken into more than one hundred and fifty 
fragments. The joining of the fragments of the papyrus 
was undertaken by Seyffarth, who produced a roll from 
them on which were twelve columns, with from twenty-six 
to thirty names in each column. A subsequent examina- 
tion of the fragments proved that Seyffarth had no com- 
petent knowledge of the hieratic character, and the joining 
was in many cases the result of guesswork. So far back as 
1824, Champollion recognized the true value of the frag- 
ments, and placed some of them in their chronological 
order. Its evidence is of the greatest importance for the 
history of the XIIIth and XIVth dynasties, because in this 
section the papyrus is tolerably perfect; for the earlier 
dynasties it is of very little use. 

On the monuments each Egyptian king has usually five 
names, or titles :—1. As the successor of Horus ; this title 
is really the name of the king’s “ double.” 2. As lord of 
the. shrines of the South and North, which were called 
Nekhebet and Per-Uatchet respectively. 3. As the Horus 
of gold. 4. As the king of the South and North wwi¢ed. 
5. As son of Ra. Some early kings appear to have hada 
name as the representative or successor of the god Set. 

The Horus title or Ka name of the king was usually 


written in a rectangular space, , which is called serekh, 


ee ee mummers 
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n= , 
(| © . Some think the sevekA represented a ‘sort of 
as 


banner” or “cognizance,” but it is now generally believed to 
represent the funerary abode in which the xa, or “ double” 


lived. The other names or titles of the king were preceded 


by 2. NE which is read -Nepri; by 3. Ne 7.€., 
a7 (me) 

Heru Nus “ the Horus of gold” ; 4. WZ, which is read 

SUTEN BAT; and 5. S&S. meaning ‘Son of Ra.” ‘The 


titles which follow Nos. 4 and 5 are commonly called 
““prenomen ” and “nomen,” and each is written in an 


oval | ee or ‘‘cartouche.” By extension 


“cartouche” is now generally applied to the enclosing oval 
and its contents. The cartouche in Egyptian is called 
SHENNU Q 6 @ O, and its oldest form is circular, as we 


AANA 
see from the scene on the vase of King Besh, whose name 


is written on it in a circle thus Reon Dinisee circle 
gz 


symbolized the shen g O, or circular course of the sun 
WWD 


about the universe, and when the king’s name was written 
inside it, the meaning was that the king was the representa- 
tive of the Sun-god, that his rule extended to every part of 
the course of the sun, and that both heand his name would, 
like the sun, endure for ever. Thus the prenomen of 


Thothmes III. is (ous @ ) Ra-men-Kheper, and his 


Hon 
nomen is \ nN fl) Tehuti-mes. Ra-men-Kheper means 
aN 


* Cartouche is the name which is usually given to the oval CO, in 
which the name of a royal person is enclosed. | The discovery that 
cartouches contained royal names was made by Zoéga, a little before 
the close of the eighteenth century. 
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something like “Ra (the Sun-god) establishes becoming 
or existence”; Tehuti-mes means “born of Thoth,” or 
“‘Thoth’s son.” These names are quite distinct from 


his titles. Before the prenomen comes the title WZ 

a 8 
suten bat,* “King of the South and North,” and after 
it comes & sa Ra, “son of the Sun,” preceding the 


nomen. ‘“ Suten” e means king of the South, z.e., Upper 
Egypt, and “Bat ” \Z. means king of the North, ze., 


Lower Egypt, the Delta, etc. Each prenomen has a mean- 
ing, but it is at times difficult to render it exactly in English. 
Every dynastic king styled himself king of “the South and- 
North,” and from the IVth dynasty every king called 
himself “Son of Ra,” “son of the Sun.” The first title is 
sometimes varied by “Beautiful god, lord of the two 


lands,” Yo “ , As examples of the royal titles, 


[——__———} 


other than those contained in the prenomen and nomen, 
may be mentioned the following :—Thothmes III. is styled 
“Horus, mighty bull, diademed with Maat, the 
lord, maker of things, Ra-men-kheper.” This 


is his KA name. He is also called: Ve 


go =, “Lord of the Shrine of the 
Vulture, z.e., Nekhebet, Lord of the Shrine of the 
Ureeus, 7.¢., Per-Uatchet, mighty of terror in 


the lands” ; SS 4) a a Mie “ Horus, exalted 


one of the white crown, beloved of Ra”; 


© a 11 
SN =~ ww My Se CH 
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* The word Pharaoh, mn, which the Hebrews called the kings of 
Egypt, is derived from the Egyptian © 7 ger aa, otherwise written 


(Zar 


@ 
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Horus, mighty of valour, smiter of the Nine Bows,”* etc. 
In the earliest times the kings were named after some 
attribute possessed by them ; thus Mena, the first king of 
Egypt, is the “firm” or “established.” In the Turin 
Papyrus only the prenomens of the kings are given, but its 
statements are confirmed and amplified by the other lists. 
The Tablet of Abydosf was discovered by Diimichen 
in the temple of Osiris at Abydos, during M. Mariette’s 
excavations there in 1864. This list gives us the names 
of seventy-six dynastic kings, beginning with Mena or 
Menes, and ending with Seti I. the father of Rameses II. ; 
it is not a complete list, and it would seem as if the scribe 
who drew up the list only inserted such names as he 


considered worthy of living for ever. No attempt is made 


to record the names of the kings who ruled before the 
union of the Kingdoms of the North and South, and the 
Hyksos kings are unnoticed. 

The kings whose names are given on the Tablet of 


Abydos are :— 
DYNASTY I. 6. Merbap. 

1. Mena. 7. Hu (or, Nekht). 
2. Teta. 8. Qebh, a mistake for SEN. 
3. Ateth. DYNASTY II. 
4. Ata. 9. Betchau. 
5. Semti. ae is a mistake 10. Kakau. 

on the part of the scribe for 77° Ra-cosetes: 

nny 12. Uatch-nes. 

ny» 13. Senta. 

(ay 

oo dl or se ; It means “‘ Great House,” 7.¢., the house in which 


all men live. Somewhat the same idea is intended to be conveyed by 


the title ‘‘ Sublime Porte.” 
* 7.e.. The Nine Great Tribes of the Stidan, whose principal 


weapons were bows and arrows. 
+ See pp. 6, 7. There is a duplicate in the British Museum 


(Northern Egyptian Gallery, No. 592). 
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DYNASTY III. 


. Tchatchai. 

. Nebka. 

. Tcheser-sa. 
. Teta. 

. Setches. 

. Ra-nefer-ka. 


_ DYNASTY IV. 


. Seneferu. 

. Khufu (Cheops). 

. Tet-f-Ra, 

. _Khaf-Ra (Chephren). 

. Men-kau-Ra (Mycerinus). 
. ohepseskaf. 


DYNASTY V. 


. Userkaf. 

. Sahu-Ra. 

. Kakaa. 

. Nefer-f-Ra. 

. Usr-en-Ra. 

. Men-kau Heru. 
. Tetka-Ra. 

. Unas. 


DYNASTY VI. 


. Teta. 

. Userka-Ra. 

. Meri-Ra. 

. Mer-en-Ra. 

. Nefer-ka-Ra. 

. Mer-en-Ra-sa-emsaf. 
. Neterka-Ra. 

. Menka-Ra. 


DYNASTIES VII-X. 


. Neferka-Ra. 
. Neferka-Ra-nebi. 
. Tetka-Ra-maa-.... 


45- 
46. 
47- 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53- 
54: 
55: 
56. 


Neferka-Ra-Khentu. 
Mer-en-Heru. 
Senefer-Ka. 
Ka-en-Ra. 
Neferka-Ra-tererel. 
Neferka-Heru. 
Neferka-Ra-pepi-senb. 
Seneferka annu. 
.... kKau-Ra. 
Neferkau-Ra. 
Neferkau-Heru. 
Neferka-ari-Ra. 


DYNASTY XI. 


. Neb-hap-Ra. 
. Seankh-ka-Ra. 


DYNASTY XII. 


. Sehetep-ab-Ra 
(Amenemhat I.). 
. Kheper-ka-Ra (Usertsen I.). 
. Nub-kau-Ra 

(Amenemhat IT.). 
. Kheper-kha-Ra 

(Usertsen IT.). 
. Kha-kau-Ra 

(Usertsen III.). 
. Maat-en-Ra 

(Amenemhat III.). 
. Maa-kheru-Ra 
(Amenemhat IV.). 


DYNASTY XVIII. 


. Neb-pehtet-Ra. 

. Tcheser-ka-Ra 
(Amen-hetep I.). 
. Aa-kheper-ka-Ra 
(Thothmes I.). 
. Aa-kheper-en-Ra 
(Thothmes IT.). 
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70. Men-kheper-Ra 74. Tcheser-kheperu-Ra-setep- 
w (Thothmes ITI.). en-Ra (Heru-em-heb). 
71. Aa-kheperu-Ra 


(Amen-hetep IT.). 
72. Men-kheperu-Ra DY NBR T YG Sie 


(Thothmes IV.). 75. Men-pehtet-Ra 
73. Neb-Maat-Ra : (Rameses I.). 
(Amen-hetep III.). 76. Men-Maat-Rai (Seti I.). 


The Tablet of Sakkara was discovered at Sakkara 
by Mariette, in the grave of THUNUREI => pe 


: Q).4. who lived during the reign of Rameses II. 


In spite of a break in it, and some orthographical errors, it 
is a valuable list; it gives the names of forty-seven kings, 
and it agrees very closely with the Abydos list. When 
complete it contained fifty-three names of kings. It is a 
curious fact that it begins with the name of Mer-ba-pen, 
the sixth king of the Ist dynasty. 

The Tablet of Karnak was discovered at Karnak 
by Burton, and was taken to Paris by Prisse. It 
was drawn up in the time of Thothmes III., and contains 
the names of sixty-one of his ancestors. ‘They are not 
arranged in any chronological order, but the tablet is of the 
highest historical importance, for it records the names of 
some of the rulers from the XIth to the XVIIth 
dynasties, and gives the names of those of the XIth 
dynasty more completely than any other list. The tablets 
of Abydos, Sakkara, and Karnak supply the names of about 
100 kings, ze., about one-third of the number of royal 
names which existed in the Turin Papyrus. 


II. Annals of Egyptian Kings inscribed upon the 
walls of temples, obelisks, and buildings. ‘The narrative of 
such inscriptions is very simple, and practically these records 
merely represent itineraries in which the names of conquered 
and tributary lands and peoples are given ; incidentally facts 


ee 
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of interest are noted down. As the day and month and 
regnal years of the king by whom these expeditions were 
undertaken are generally given, these inscriptions throw 
much light on history. The lists of tribute are also useful, 
for they show. what the products of the various countries 
were. The poetical version* of the history of the famous 
battle of Rameses IT. against the Kheta by the poet Pen-ta-urt, 
as found in one of the Sallier Papyri in the British Museum, 
is a pleasant variety of historical narrative. The inscription 
on the Stele of Piankhi, the Ethiopian conqueror of Egypt, 
in the Egyptian Museum at Cairo, is decidedly remarkable 
for the minute details of his fights, the speeches made by 
himself and his conquered foes, and the mention of many 
facts t which are not commonly noticed by Egyptian annalists. 
The vigour and poetical nature of the narrative are also very 
striking. 

III. Historical Stelz and Papyri, which briefly relate 
in chronological order the various expeditions undertaken 
by the king for whom they were made. Egyptian kings 
occasionally caused summaries of their principal conquests 
and of the chief events of their reign to be drawn up; 
examples of these are (a) the stele of Thothmes IIL., 
preserved in the Egyptian Museum at Cairo, and (6) the 
last section of the great Harris Papyrus, in which 
Rameses III. reviews all the good works which he has 
brought to a successful issue to the glory of the gods of 
Egypt and for the benefit of her inhabitants. This wonder- 


* See the notice of the official Egyptian account under Abt Simbel. 

+ For example, it is stated that when Piankhi had taken possession 
of the storehouses and treasury of Nemart (Nimrod) his foe, he went 
afterwards into the stables, and found that the horses there had been 
kept short of food. Bursting into a rage, he turned to Nimrod and 
said, ‘‘ By my life, by my darling Ra, who revives my nostrils with 
life, to have kept my horses hungry is more heinous in my sight 
than any other offence which thou hast committed against me,” 
Mariette, Monuments Divers, pl. 3, ll. 65, 66, 
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ful papyrus measures 135 feet by 17 inches, and was tound 
in a box in the temple at Madinat Habi, built by Rameses 
III. ; it is now in the British Museum. (No. 9900.) 


IV. Decrees, Scarabs, Statues of Kings and 

Private Persons, which are fruitful sources of information 
| about historical, religious, and chronological subjects. 
. 


V. Biblical notices about Egypt and allusions to events 
of Egyptian history. 

The earliest recorded contact between the Hebrews and 
the Egyptians is mentioned in Geneses xii. ro—20, where we 
are told that Abram went down to live in the land of Egypt, 

: because there was a famine in the land. The Patriarch 

probably entered the country by the old caravan road which 
ran from Syria to the north-east of the Delta, and sojourned 
in the district round about Tanis, where grain was to be 
had in abundance, and where the fertility of the land was 
proverbial. This portion of the Delta was inhabited by 
a mixed population of Egyptians and temporary, or perman- 
ent, dwellers from the Eastern Desert and Syria, from time 
immemorial. Famines were frequent in Syria and Palestine, 
and the Hebrews and other nomad tribes must often have 
been compelled to send to Egypt for grain, and the trading 
transactions which existed between the Egyptians and the 
desert peoples must have been considerable. If the gener- * 
ally accepted chronology be correct, Abram probably visited 
Egypt under the XIIth dynasty, at the time when so much 
was being done for the irrigation of the country, and when 
the power of the Egyptians over the dwellers in the Eastern 
Desert and in the peninsula of Sinai was renewed in a very 
effective manner. His migration from Babylonia to Palestine 
was probably due to the disturbances caused by the Semites 
who finally established a monarchy at Babylon under Kham- 


murabi. 
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From the history of Joseph many side-lights on the 
social condition of Egypt may be gleaned. In the first ~ 
place, it is seen that a famine in Syria first compelled the 
Patriarch Jacob to send his sons into Egypt to buy corn, 
and in so doing he was following the example of his great 
ancestor Abram. When Joseph’s brethren sold him to the 
proprietors of a caravan on its way to Egypt, they did what 
it has been the custom of Orientals in the desert to do from 
time immemorial, and every detail of the story has found 
innumerable parallels in the histories of free-born desert 
men who have been kidnapped and taken to Egypt and sold 
as slaves there. The description of Potiphar, Joseph’s 
master, the incident of the love turned to hate of his mis- 
tress, the prison life, the interpreting of the dreams of the 
butler and baker, and the rapid rise of the young Hebrew to 
power as the waziv or prime minister of the king of the 
district, are most accurately described, and every part of the 
narrative proves how intimately life in the Delta was known 
and understood by its writer. That Joseph should marry 
Asenath, the daughter of a priest of Heliopolis, was as 
natural for a high official in his position, as it was for the 
king to make him take the Egyptian name of ‘ Zaphnath- 
paaneah,” which means something like, “God spake, and 
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It is of course impossible to assign a date to the period dur- 
ing which Joseph lived in Egypt, but the facts of his his- 
tory are older than the recension of them with which we are 
familiar. The arrival of Joseph in Egypt and the settlement 
of his father and brethren in Goshen may well have taken 
place under the rule of the Hyksos, z.e., some time before 
B.C. 1700, and a good deal may be said in favour of this 
view. On the other hand, the names of Potipherah, and 
Asenath, and Zaphnath-paaneah all belong to a period some 
700 years later, ze. to the time of the XXIInd dynasty ; 
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certainly the Egyptian inscriptions contain no evidence 
which would show that they were used during the period of 
the Hyksos, or during that immediately following. It is 
also impossible to identify the famine in Egypt which took 
place under Joseph’s rule, for severe famines of the kind 
have taken place in the country with terrible frequency from 
time immemorial. The earliest seven years’ famine 
mentioned by tradition is that which the inscription on the 
rock on the island of Sahal in the First Cataract says took 
place in the reign of Tcheser, a king of the IIIrd dynasty, 
about B.c. 4000; this famine was caused by a succession of 
low Niles, and the lack of food was so absolute that the 
people sank down through exhaustion in the streets, and 
died where they dropped. Of the awful seven years’ famine 
which lasted from A.D. 1066-72, many details are known. 
A cake cost 15 dinars (the dindr=1o shillings), an egg 1 
dinar, a dog 5 dinars,-a cat 3 dinars, and a house was 
exchanged for 20 lbs. of flour. Passengers in the streets were 
caught by hooks let down from upper windows, drawn up, 
killed and eaten; and human flesh was sold in public. In 
1201 another awful famine began, and the people habitually 
ate human flesh ; parents killed and cooked their children, 
and a wife was found eating her husband raw. The plague 
came in the following year, and at Alexandria a Muhamma- 
dan religious official said the funeral prayers over 700 per- 
sons. In connection with the history of Joseph, and as an 
instance of the influence of Egyptian customs on the 
Hebrews, it may be noted that when Jacob died, Joseph 
“commanded his servants the physicians to embalm his 
“ father: and the physicians embalmed Israel (Genesis |. 2). 
‘* And forty days were fulfilled for him; for so are fulfilled 
“ the days of those which are embalmed: and the Egyptians 
“ mourned for him threescore and ten days.” It is well 
known from several inscriptions that the period devoted to 
the embalmment of a body and the funerary ceremonies was 
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7o days, and as late as the Ptolemaic Period we find that 
this custom remained unchanged. ‘Thus the lady That-I-em- 
hetep was, we are told on her stele in the British Museum 
(No. 1028, Bay 25), buried on the 17th day of the rst month 
of Pert, in the 29th year of [Ptolemy Physkon]; her 
embalming occupied 70 days, and her age was 36 years, 
3 months, and 20 days. In accordance with the oath which 
Joseph sware to Jacob, and with Pharaoh’s permission, 
Joseph and his brethren carried their father “into the land 
“of Canaan, and buried him in the cave of the field of 
“ Machpelah, which Abraham bought with the field for a 
** possession of a burying place of Ephron the Hittite, before 
““Mamre” (Genesis |. 13). Finally, “Joseph died, being 
“an hundred and ten years old: and they embalmed him, 
‘and he was put in a coffin in Egypt”; and in Joshua 
xxiv. 32, we read that the bones of Joseph were buried at 
Shechem, in a parcel of ground which Jacob had bought 
from the sons of Hamor, the father of Shechem. 

The history of the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt 
as related in the Book of Exodus is full of allusions to the 
manners and customs of the Egyptians of a most important 
character, and, although it is impossible in the existing 
state of Biblical criticism to reconcile the numbers which 
occur in that Book with every-day probabilities, it is quite 
certain that the narrative is based on historical events. 
Egyptian history shews that several exoduses of Semites 
from the Delta must have taken place, the oldest of all 
being in connexion with the expulsion of Hequ-Shasu, or 
Hyksos, ze, the “Shepherd Kings,” or chiefs of nomad 
and pastoral tribes. The dwellers in the deserts of Sinai 
and Palestine troubled the Egyptians from time immemorial, 
and even under the IVth dynasty the kings who reigned at 
Memphis waged many wars against them. Whatever their 
name, “‘Asiatics,” or the “Menti of Asia,” or “‘Hequ-Shasu,” 
the group of peoples are always theysame, ‘The pasturing 
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of flocks was their nominal occupation, their real business 
in life was the pillage of caravans and of each other. At 
certain times a number of Shékhs of tribes made a league 
together, and then they attacked the Egyptians of the 
Eastern Delta, raided their cattle, and carried off their 
women and grain. Whenever the Egyptians were strong 
enough to attack these marauding tribes they did so, but 
not until the XIIth dynasty were they uniformly successful. 
The Exodus of the Bible took place probably after the 
death of Rameses II., at the period when the Libyan tribes 
attempted to gain possession of the Delta in the reign of 
Menephthah, and as the policy of the kings of the XIXth 
dynasty was “ Egypt for the Egyptians,” and Rameses II. 
was the great king who forced the peoples of the Delta to 
build “treasure cities” for him, he may well be regarded as 
the “Pharaoh of the Oppression.” Under the XVIIIth 
dynasty the Semites of Western Asia had great power in 
Egypt, but the kings of the XIXth dynasty set themselves 
the task of breaking that power. The mention of the 
“Tsraelites” on the Stele of Amenhetep III. and Menephthah 
refers in no way to their sojourn in Egypt, and if the 
identification be correct, it only proves that there were 
Israelites in the reign of Menephthah where we should 
expect to find them, ze., in Palestine. ‘The words used on 
the Stele are :-— 


& MOUNT idl Se od. 


un L-sr-aa-l Jeket ben 
Is Israel laid waste, not [exists] 
— ii 8) —TAR 
Wo Wo 
eave whe kheperu. em khart 
his grain, Syria hath become as a widow. 


(or progeny) 
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The word ert here probably means ‘‘ grain,” and refers 
to the crops which were destroyed by an enemy when he 
laid waste his foe’s country; there is a play of words on the 
name of “Syria” (Khar) and the word for “ widow” (£har‘). 

The story of the finding of Moses is paralleled with that 
of the finding of Sargon, but in the Book of Exodus the 
word for “ark” is Egyptian, as is that used for “ bulrushes.” 
The “ark” was probably made of papyrus, and Dr. Birch 
pointed out many years ago that Moses’ mother used this 
plant in making the ‘“‘ark,” because, being sacred to Isis, 
crocodiles would not approach it to do the child harm. 
Isis hid her own son Horus among the papyrus plants to 
save him from the enmity of Set. The name Moses is, of 


course, the Egyptian name Mrsu (lle wa which has 


actually been found in the inscriptions. The route followed 
by the Israelites on leaving Egypt, as described in Exodus, 
was the one which historical considerations would lead us to 
expect them to take. They made their way first eastwards, 
and then to the south, for, humanly speaking, it was 
impossible for them to pass the line of fortified towns 
which stood on the old road between Egypt and Palestine. 
The lack of wells at frequent distances would also form a 
serious difficulty to a host of fugitives taking women and 


* Found on Ostrakon No. 5631 in the British Museum. The exact 
words are: ‘‘ Mesu said unto me, Come, I pray thee, open the pot.” 


jefles De IQ SS 


au mesu tchet-na amma 


“% URIBE 


tchatchaau. 


The name Mesuaa i | ‘ @ iN WP also is found on a papy- 


rus at Berlin, 


2172 
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children with them. In the desert of Sinai the Israelites 
lapsed into idolatry, and they worshipped an image of the 


Cow-goddess Hathor, ee = &s or SN ; made of 


gold; this goddess was reatisea Se the Egyptians as the 
tutelary deity of the Peninsula of Sinai, and temples in her 
honour existed at Wadi Magharah and Sarabit al-Khadim 
in early times. 

The Hebrews maintained a steady intercourse with the 
Egyptians for centuries, and always regarded them with 
consideration ; this is clear from the command, “Thou 
“shalt not abhor an Egyptian, because thou wast a stranger 
in his land” (Deut. xxiii. 7). From 1 Kings iii. 1, we 
learn that “Solomon made affinity with Pharaoh king of 
“ Egypt, and took Pharaoh’s daughter, and brought her 
“into the city of David.” The kings of Egypt became 
allies of the Hebrews, for Solomon received help from 
Pharaoh against the Canaanites (1 Kings ix. 16), but after the 
division in the kingdom of David, Shishak (¢.e., Shashanq I.) 
invaded Palestine, went up against Jerusalem, and took 
away the treasures of the house of the Lord and the king’s 
house, and the shields of gold which Solomon had made 
(1 Kings xiv. 25, 26), that is to say, he supported the house 
of Israel under Jeroboam against the house of Judah under 
Rehoboam. The prophecies against Egypt are numerous 
(see Isaiah xix., xx., xlv. 14; Jeremiah xliii. 8—r3 ; xliv. 30, 
xlvi. ; Ezekiel xxix.-xxxii. ; Joel iil. 19 ; Zechariah x. 11, etc.), 
and they throw much light upon the relations which existed 
between the kings of that country and Palestine in the 
eighth and seventh centuries before Christ. The New 
Testament supplies very little information about Egypt, but 
in the Apocryphal Gospels are preserved a number of 
interesting traditions of the sojourn of the Holy Family 
in the region of Heliopolis, and of the miracles which were 
wrought by the Child, and Egyptian literature of the 
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Christian period is full of legends of the wanderings of 
Mary the Virgin, who is said to have journeyed up the Nile 
with our Lord nearly so faras Luxor. Both traditions and 
legends are often improbable, but the light which they throw 
upon the social condition of Egypt is considerable, and the 
narratives themselves are valuable material for the study of 
Egyptian Christianity. 

VI. The Tell al-‘Amarna Tablets, or the collection of 
about 320 documents written in cuneiform on clay which 
were found at Tell al-Amarna, the site of the town built by 
Khu-en-aten or Amenophis IV., about 180 miles south 
of Memphis. The Berlin Museum acquired 160, a large 
number being fragments, the British Museum 86, and 55 
are in the Museum in Cairo. These documents were 
probably written between the years B.C. 1570-1430. 

The Tell al-Amarna tablets supply entirely new informa- 
tion concerning the political relations which existed between 
the kings of Egypt and the kings of Western Asia, and 
prove that an important trade between the two countries 
existed from very early times. They also supply facts con- 
cerning treaties, alliances, religious ceremonies, etc., which 
cannot be derived from any other source, and they give us 
for the first time the names of Artatama, Artashumara, 
and Tushratta, kings of Mitani(the Mathen of the Egyptian 
inscriptions), and of Kadashman-Bél (?), king of Kara- 
duniyash. They mention also two kings of Babylonia called 
Burraburiyash and Kurigalzu. The dialect in which 
most of these inscriptions are written has a close affinity 
with the language of the Old Testament. 

The first conquest of Syria by the Egyptians took place 
in the reign of Amasis I., B.c. 1600. Thothmes I., B.c. 1550, 
conquered all Palestine and Syria, and set up a tablet at 
Ruthen to mark the boundary of Egypt. Thothmes IIL, 
B.C. 1550, marched through Palestine and Syria and made 
himself master of all the country from Gaza to the 
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Euphrates. At Tunip he established the Egyptian religion, 
and at Ruthen, in the 33rd year of his reign, he set upa 
tablet by the side of that of Thothmes I. The cuneiform 
tablets call him 


1 EY 4) Qe) oo ae BEV 
D.P. Ma-na- akh - bi - ir - ya 
a very close imitation of the pronunciation of this king’s 
prenomen Men-Kheper-Ra (o eae @). 

Amenophis II., B.c. 1500, marched to Nt on the 
Euphrates, and slew seven kings in Ruthen, and brought 
their bodies to Egypt. Amenophis III. was not a great 
conqueror in the strict sense of the word, but he was pro- 
claimed conqueror of Kadesh, Tunip, Sankar, and north- 


western Mesopotamia, to which country he was in the habit 
of going to shoot lions. Now we know from a scarab 


that a lady called Thi } 4 \\ dl) came to Egypt to 


become the wife of Amenophis in the tenth year of 
his reign. We know also that she became the {great 
Queen of Egypt,” and as she is depicted with a fair com- 
plexion and blue eyes, there is no doubt that she is to be 
identified with the lady called Ti y= &Y =E ££, in the 
inscriptions on the Tell al-Amarna tablets, who came from 
the country to the north-east of Syria. A few years ago 
a mummy was discovered at Thebes by Mr.. Davis which 
was believed for a time to be that of the great queen Thi, 
and it was confidently asserted, after a careful examination 
of this mummy had been made, that Thi was an Egyptian 
woman, and that the theories which had been put forth 
suggesting that she was of Asiatic extraction were flatly 
contradicted by the evidence of the physical characteristics 
of the mummified body. Shortly after this pronouncement 
had been made, the mummy, which had been declared to 
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be that of Thi, was examined by the eminent authority 
Dr. Elliot Smith, who declared that it was that of a man, 
and gave irrefutable physical reasons why it must be the 
MUMMY OF A MAN! As the physiognomy of Iuaa, the 
father of Thi, is non-Egyptian, we may still hold the view 
that the great queen was of foreign extraction. Thi was the 
mother of Amenophis IV., the “heretic king.” Her father 


was called Iuaa nt ‘SS l iN \R and her mother Thuau 


St SS their tomb was discovered at Thebes by 


Mr. Theodore M. Davis on February 12, 1905. The 
inscriptions on their tomb-furniture give us no clue to the 
country of their origin, but we learn from them that Iuda 
held several important offices at Thebes, and that nes 
mother was made a priestess of Amen. 

Besides this lady, we learn from the tablets that Amenophis 
married at least five other ladies from Mesopotamia, viz., a 
sister and two daughters of Kadashman-Bél (?), king of Kara- 
duniyash, and a sister and daughter of Tushratta, king of 
Mitani; but none of these ladies was acknowledged as 
ae of Egypt.” Tushratta’s sister was called Kilkipa 


sie x ah in cuneiform J =~ >\/Q JE) Q BE 


Gi-lu-khi-pa, and his daughter sataabes In the time 
of Amenophis III. a Mesopotamian princess was honoured 
by marriage with the king of Egypt, but when Kadashman- 
Bél (?) wished to marry an Egyptian princess, Amenophis 
replied haughtily, “the daughter of the king of the land of 
Egypt hath never been given to a nobody”; yet in the 
reign of Khu-en-aten we learn that an Egyptian princess 
was given in marriage to Burraburiyash, king of Karadu- 
niyash, a proof that the Egyptian power was waning in 
Mesopotamia. The greater number of the tablets are 
addressed to ‘the king of Egypt,” either Amenophis III. 


| 
. 
. 
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or his son Amenophis IV., and they reveal a state of 
disorganization and rebellion in the Egyptian dependencies 
in Palestine and Syria which cannot be understood unless 
we assume that for some years before the death of Amen- 
ophis IIT. the Semitic peoples of Western Asia were being 
encouraged to reject the rule of the Egyptians by their 
kinsfolk living in Egypt. 

It will require time to settle all the historical and 
philological difficulties which are raised by these tablets, but 
the examination of them already made has thrown most 
valuable light upon the social condition of Egypt and of the 
neighbouring countries. One of the tablets is written in the 
language of Mitani, and others are inscribed with cuneiform 
characters in a language which is at present unknown ; and 
some of them have dockets in hieratic which state from what 
country they were brought. The discovery of these tablets 
shows that there must have been people at the court of 
Amenophis III. who understood the cuneiform characters, 
and that the officers in command over towns in Phcenicia 
subject to the rule of Egypt could, when occasion required, 
write their despatches in cuneiform. ‘The following is a list 
of the Tell al-Amarna Tablets in the Museum at Cairo :— 

1. Letters from Kadashman-Bél (?). 
9. Letter from Ashur-uballit, king of Assyria, B.C. 1400. 
10. Letter from Amenophis III. to Tarhundaradush, king 
of Arzapi. 
II, 12, 14. Letters from the king of Alashiya. 
40. Letter from Aziru. 
60, 61, 62, 63, 65, 78, 79, 83. Letters from Rib-Adda. 
94. Letter from Zatadna. 
96. Letter from Namyawiza. 
98, 99. Letters from Abu-Milki. 
100. Letter from Shuardata. 
109. Letter from Milkili. 
115. Letter from Biridiwi. 
116, 117. Letters from Shubandi. 
118, 121. Letters from Widya, 
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124. Letter from Yabni-ili. 
125. Letter from Arzawya. 
127. Letter from Dashru. 

131. Letter from Shamu-Adda. 


138. Letter from the lady (= ~FE] VEY -<si Y Yo 


150. Letter from Nurtuwi... . (?) 
151. Letter from the governor of the city of Nazima. 
152. Letter from Ara... . of the city of Kumiti. 


153. Letter from Pu-Addu. 

154. Letter from Addu-asharid. 

195. Letter from Bayawi. 

196. Letter from Aba... . Zi. 

239. Part of a legend. 

5, 17, 18, 20, 197-209. Letters from unknown writers. 


From the Annals of the Kings of Assyria we 
learn that Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, and Ashurbanipal 
marched against Egypt; Tirhakah defeated Sennacherib at 
Eltekeh, but was defeated by Esarhaddon, the son of 
Sennacherib, who drove him back into Ethiopia. Esar- 
haddon’s son, Ashurbanipal, also attacked Tirhakah and 
defeated him. Tanut-Amen, the Tandamanie of the 
Assyrian texts, attempted to re-assert the Nubian supremacy, 
but he was obliged to flee before the Assyrian army, and 
Ashurbanipal marched up the Nile so far south as Thebes, 
and looted the city. Egypt was divided by Esarhaddon 
into twenty-two provinces, over some of which Assyrian 
viceroys were placed. A fragment of a Babylonian 
tablet states that Nebuchadnezzar II. marched into Egypt. 


VII. The Greek and Roman writers upon Egypt 
are many; and of these the best known are Herodotus, 
Manetho, and Diodorus Siculus. Herodotus devotes the 
whole of the second and the beginning of the third book 
of his work to a history of Egypt and the Egyptians, and his 
is the oldest Greek treatise on the subject known to us. 
In spite of the attacks made upon his work during the 
last few years, the evidence of the hieroglyphic inscriptions 
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which are being deciphered year after year shows that on 
the whole his work is trustworthy. A work more valuable 
than that of Herodotus was the Egyptian history of 
Manetho (still living in B.c. 271) of Sebennytus, who is 
said by Plutarch to have been a contemporary of 
Ptolemy I.; his work, now lost, appears to have been 
written during the reign of Ptolemy II. Philadelphus (s.c. 
.286-247). According to words put into his mouth, 
he was chief priest and scribe in one of the temples of 
Egypt, and he appears to have been perfectly acquainted 
with the ancient Egyptian language and literature. He 
had also had the benefit of a Greek education, and 
was therefore peculiarly fitted to draw up in Greek for 
Ptolemy Philadelphus a history of Egypt and her religion. 
The remains of the great Egyptian history of Manetho are 
preserved in the polemical treatise of Josephus against 
Apion, in which a series of passages of Egyptian history 
from the XVth to the XIXth dynasties is given, and in the 
list of the dynasties, together with the number of years of 
the reign of each king, given by Africanus and Eusebius 
on his authority. At the beginning of his work Manetho 
gives a list of gods and demi-gods who ruled over Egypt 
before Menes, the first human king of Egypt; the thirty 
dynasties known to us he divides into three sections :— 
I.—XI., XII.-XIX., and XX.-XXX. Diodorus Siculus, 
who visited Egypt about B.c. 57, wrote a history of the ~ 
country, its people and its religion, based chiefly upon the 
works of Herodotus and Hekatzus. He was not so able a 
‘writer nor so accurate an observer as Herodotus, and his 
work contains many fanciful statements. Other important 
ancient writers on Egypt are Strabo,* Chaeremon,y{ 
Josephus,t Plutarch§ and Horapollo.|| 

According to Manetho; there reigned over Egypt before 


* About A.D. 15. + About A.D. 50. t About A.D. 75. 
§ About A.D, 100, || About A.D. 400, 
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Mena, or Menes, the first mortal king of that country, a 
number of beings who may be identified with the Shesu 
Heru, or “followers of Horus”; of their deeds and 
history very little is known. During their rule Egypt was 
divided into two parts, each ruled by its own king ; and 
the whole of Upper and Lower Egypt was divided into a 
large series of small, independent principalities, which 
were united under one head in the person of Menes. 
The kings of Egypt following after the mythical period 
of Manetho are divided into thirty dynasties. . For the 
sake of convenience, Egyptian history is divided into 
three periods :—I. the Ancient Empire, which includes 
the first eleven dynasties; II. the Middle Empire, 
which includes the next eight dynasties (XIIth—XIXth) ; 
and III. the New Empire, which includes the re- 
maining eleven dynasties, XXth-XX Xth, one being Persian. 
The rule of the Saite kings was followed by that of the 
Persians, Macedonians, Ptolemies and Romans. 
The rule of the Arabs, which began a.p. 641, ended A.D. 
1517, when the country was conquered by the Turks ; since 
this time Egypt has been nominally a pashalik of Turkey. 
The date assigned to the first dynasty is Variously given 
by different scholars : by Champollion-Figeac it is B.c. 5867, 
by Bockh 5702, by Bunsen 3623, by Lepsius 3892, by 
Lieblein 3893, by Mariette 5004, and by Brugsch 4400. 
Much confusion has been introduced into Egyptian chrono- 
logy by the attempt to make it square with Archbishop 
Ussher’s dates, which have been, unfortunately, printed in 
the Authorized Version of the Bible, and by the well- 
meaning endeavours of those who would limit the existence 
of ancient Egyptian civilization to a period of two or three 
thousand years. We have to remember that we possess 
long religious texts, which were cut on the walls of pyramids 
about B.C. 3300. In these are several passages which are 
so written that it is clear that the scribes who prepared 


4 n 
ee tg ee 
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the drafts for the mason did not understand their contents 
well. The copies we have bear traces of having been 
edited several times in bygone periods, and their contents 
prove that a considerable number of years must have 
passed between the making of the different recensions ; in 
fact, it is probable that the reduction of these compositions 
into writing dates from the time when the Egyptians 
acquired the art of writing. Many of the prayers and 
formulae must have come down to the Egyptians from the 
Predynastic Period, and have been some thousands of 
years old when the copies which we have were made. 
Brugsch’s system of chronology is an extremely good one 
for all practical purposes, and his dates, with a few modifi- 
cations, which are the results of new facts, are adopted 
throughout this book. 
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HISTORICAL SUMMARY. 


THE PREDYNASTIC PERIOD. 


According to Manetho, the reigns of the gods and 
demi-gods lasted in Egypt about 12,843 years, and 
according to Panodorus only about 1,1834 years. The gods 
and demi-gods are probably nothing more than a long 
series of petty chiefs or kings who reigned over very limited 
areas in different parts of Egypt, many being, no doubt, 
contemporaneous. After these came the Néxves or Manes, 
who are said to have reigned for 5,813 years, and with 
some of these we are no doubt justified in identifying the 
SHEmsu Herv, or “ Followers of Horus,” a class of 
beings who are frequently mentioned in Egyptian texts, and 
who seem to have introduced a higher grade of civilization 
into Egypt. Eusebius says that the Gods, Demi-gods, and 
Manes reigned for 24,925 years; Manetho assigns to the 
Gods and Demi-gods 12,843 years of rule, and Panodorus 
1,1834 years. The Old Chronicle enumerates 84 kings, 
and says they reigned 2,140 years. The Book of the 
Sothis mentions 86 kings, and says they reigned 2,500 
years. Of some of the followers of Horus the tombs have 
undoubtedly been found at Abydos and other places in 
Upper Egypt, and their rule appears to have lasted until 
the time when Mena or Menes made himself sole king of 
Egypt. All the evidence on the subject now forthcoming 
proves that all Egypt was, before the time of Menes, divided 
into two entirely distinct and independent kingdoms. The 
kingdom of the Upper Country, or of the South, probably 
extended from the Fayytim to Silsila, and that of the Lower 
Country, or of the North, included the Delta, and most likely 
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a small portion of Middle Egypt. The title of the Ruler 
of the South was “Suten,” which is indicated by ‘ 


or more fully | Fe , and the title of the North was “ Bat,” 


which is indicated by the hornet (zo¢ the bee) \Z, and 
may be of Libyan origin. King Menes, in order to show 
that he was lord both of the South and of the North, 
prefixed both signs WE to his name, and all his successors 
followed his example. One of the commonest names for 
Egypt is “ Taui” === ie, the “Two Countries,” and the 
countries referred mad those of the South and North. 


The Suten of the South wore the White Crown () and the 
Bat of the North wore the Red Crown Se the union of 
these 7 symbolized the sovereignty of both countries, just as 
WE did. The early kings, who were Lords of both the 
South and the North, prefixed to their names the title he. 


which indicated that they were Lords of the famous shrine 
and city of the goddess Nekhebet in the South, and of the 
shrine and city of the goddess Uatchet in the North. It is 
probable that at a very early period the Surens and Barts 
of Egypt were formally crowned, or acknowledged to be 
legal kings, by the priesthood of Nekhebet and of Uatchet 


respectively, and that the kings who prefixed the title AW, 


to their names intended this fact to be understood. In fact, 
the title indicates that the kings who bore it were chosen to 
reign by the goddesses Nekhebet and Uatchet, just as in 
dynastic times the titles ‘‘ chosen of Ra,” ‘‘ chosen of Amen,” 
“chosen of Ptah” proclaimed that the kings who adopted 
them had been elected to rule by Ra, and Amen, and Ptah, 
either by some motion made by the figures of the gods 
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which were enshrined within their sanctuaries, or by 
declarations made on their behalf by the high priests. 
Another early royal title, of which an example occurs on 
the ivory plaque of king Aha, now in the Cairo Museum, is 


Ses) About the meaning of this there can be little 
a 


doubt, and we are justified in assuming that it is something 
like ‘chosen of the Hawk-god, chosen of the Serpent-god,” 
or “lord of the shrine of the hawk, lord of the shrine of the 
serpent,” and that king Aha employed it to symbolize his 
rule over the South and the North. The names of a number 
of kings of Egypt who probably lived in the Predynastic 
Period have been found in recent years on objects from 
very early tombs, but nothing is known of the chronology 
of their reigns. 


PREDYNASTIC PERIOD KINGS OF 
LOWER EGYPT. 


Ba. \fee Seka. pc. ? Neheb. 
» ? Tesau. »  ?° Uatch-nar. 
ee eT ALS | , ? Mekha, 
» ? Thesh. 


DYNASTIC PERIOD—ANCIENT EMPIRE. 
Dynasty I., from This. 


B.C. 4400. Mena, the first dynastic king of Egypt, 
founded Memphis, having turned aside the course of the 
Nile, and established a temple service there. He has been 
identified by some with a king whose Horus name was 
Aha. He is said to have died of a wound given to him by 
a hippopotamus. 
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B.C. 4366. Teta wrote a book on anatomy, and con- 
tinued buildings at Memphis. 
B.C. 4333. Ateth, or Ata. | B.C. 4300. Ata. 


ae gee) } 
B.c. 4266. Semti C& . Some papyri state that 


the 64th Chapter of the Book of the Dead was “found” 
in his time. Semti was a devotee of the “God on the 
Staircase,” z.e., Osiris, and he appears to have reformed the 
cult of Seker, the old god of the dead of Memphis. 
B.C. 4233. Mer-pe-ba. | x3.c. 4200. Hu, or Nekht. 
B.C. 4166. Sen, whose name was wrongly read by the 
Egyptians of the XIXth dynasty as Qebh, 7.¢., they read 


\ instead of |. 
Dynasty II., from This. 


B.C. 4133. Neter-baiu,* or Besh, or Betchau, in 
whose reign an earthquake swallowed up many people at 


Bubastis. In his reign the sign en was first used \ WN 


to indicate the union of the South with the North, | | 
and this king was the first to write his name in the | YY 


circle ©, which at a later period developed into 
the cartouche. The Horus and Set name of this 
king is perhaps Kha-Sekhemui. 

Hetep-Sekhemui, or Smerkha. 

B.c. 4100. Kakau, in whose days the worship of 
Apis at Memphis, and that of Mnevis at Heliopolis, was 
continued. 

B.c. 4066. Ba-en-neter, in whose reign, according to 
John of Antioch, the Nile flowed with honey for eleven 
days. During the reign of this king the succession of 
females to the throne of Egypt was declared valid. 

Uatch-nes. 


-o (JLSV) (Jo) sesn. 
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Per-ab-sen, or Sekhem-ab; the | 
former is his Set name, and the latter his be 
Horus name. 


B.c. 4000. Sent. Sepulchral stelz of this king’s priests 
are preserved at Oxford, at Cairo, and in the British 
Museum. 

Ka-Ra., | Nefer-ka-Ra. 

Nefer-ka-Seker, in whose reign an eclipse appears to 
be mentioned ; he was “five cubits and three hand-breadths ” 
in height. 


Hetchefa. 


Dynasty Ill, from Memphis, 


n.c. 4000. Tchatchai, or Bebi. | Sa-Nekht. 

Neb-ka, Neb-ka-Ra. 

B.c. 3900. Tcheser, the builder of the famous ‘Step 
Pyramid” at Sakkara. An inscription on the Island of 
Sahal says that a seven years’ famine took place in his 
reign. Huis tomb was discovered at Bét Khallaf by Mr. John 
Garstang in rg01. Tcheser worked the turquoise mines of 


Sinai, and his Horus name is inscribed on a rock at Wadi 
Maghara. 


Tcheser-Teta. 

Ahtes, who is mentioned on the Stele of Palermo. 

Setches. 

Nefer-ka-Ra Huni. The Prisse Papyrus says that 
this king was succeeded by Seneferu. 


Dynasty IV., from Memphis. 


B.C. 3766. Seneferu. Important contemporaneous 
monuments of this king exist. During his reign the copper 
mines of Wadi Maghara were worked. He built the pyramid 
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of Médim. His wife’s name was Merti-tef-s. Seneferu 
made an expedition into the Stidan and carried off 7,000 
men and 200,000 animals. This is the first slave-raid in 
the Sfidan recorded in history. 

Seneferu appears to have been succeeded bya king whose 
name is found cut upon a rock at Al-Kab, and is apparently 


to be read Shaaru mxs IN ». Nothing is known 
—= 


about him, but he may be the Sépus of Manetho. 

B.C. 3733. Khufu (Cheops) vanquished the people of 
Sinai; he built the largest of the pyramids at Gizah.* 
His son Herutataf was famous for his learning, and tradition 
ascribes the “finding” of Chapters XXXsB and LXIV of the 
Book of the Dead to him. In the reign of Khufu, 
Teta the magician flourished. A tradition of the XVIIIth 
dynasty indicates that in the reign of this king the Sphinx 
had become covered by the sands of the desert. 

Ra-tet-f, or Assa. 

B.C. 3666. Kha-f-Ra (Chephren), the builder of the 
second pyramid at Gizah. He performed some work in 
connexion with the Sphinx. 

B.C. 3633. Men-kau-Ra (Mycerinus), the builder of 
the third pyramid at Gizah. The fragments of his coffin 
are in the British Museum. Some copies of the Book of 
the Dead say that the 64th chapter of that work was 
“found” during the reign of this king. 

Shepses-ka-f. 

Dynasty V., from Elephantine. 

User-ka-f. He built a pyramid at Abf-Sir. 

B.C. 3533. Sahu-Ra. He built a pyramid at Abt-Sir. 

* On the 31st March, 1905, one of the group was struck by lightning, 
and several of the huge stones just below the apex were dislodged and 


rolled down on the sand below. The thunderstorm which burst over 
Cairo on the afternoon of that day flooded all the low-lying parts of the 


town, 
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Kakaa. | Ra-nefer-ari-ka. 

Ra-shepses-ka. He built a pyramid at Abf-Sir. 

Ra-nefer-f. He built a pyramid at Abfi-Sir. 

B.C. 3443. Ra-en-user or An. He built a pyramid at 
Abft-Sir. 

Men-kau-Heru. He built a pyramid at Abti-Sir. 

B.C. 3366. Tet-ka-Ra. He built a pyramid at Aba-Sir. 
The Precepts of Ptah-hetep were written during the reign 
of this king. This king sent Ba-ur-tet, a high official, to 


the “Land of the Spirits,” ——= Se 3 LEY 7.e., to 


the Southern Sfidan, to bring back a ¢exk aaik B Aa, or 
“pygmy,” to dance before him. cis 

B.C. 3333. Unas, whose pyramid at Sakkara was ex- 
plored in 1881 by Prof. Maspero. The walls of the corridors 
and chambers of this pyramid are inscribed with religious 
formulae of a most important character. ‘They are of 
Heliopolitan origin, and are the oldest religious texts known 
in Egypt, and throw much light on the beliefs of the 
early Dynastic Egyptians. ‘They subsequently became the 
foundation of the great Theban funerary work which was 
known as the “Chapters of coming forth by (or from) day,” 
and is now commonly called the Book of the Dead. 


Dynasty VI., from Memphis. 


B.C. 3266. Teta. He built a pyramid at Sakkara. The 
walls of its chambers and corridors are inscribed with hiero- 
glyphic texts. 

Ra-user-ka, He built a pyramid, probably at Sakkara. 

B.C. 3233. Ra-meri, Pepil. In his reign lived Una, 
a man of humble birth, who began life in the royal service 
as a ‘‘crown bearer” ; he was next made overseer of the 
workmen, and was soon after sent to Tura to bring back 
a block of stone for the sarcophagus of the king. He was 
then made governor of the troops, and was set at the head 
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of an expedition against the Aamu, or Semitic tribes of the 
Eastern Desert, and the Herusha, or nomad tribes of the 
South-eastern Sfidan. On five different occasions did Una 
wage war successfully against Egypt’s foes, and having 
wasted their countries with fire and sword, he returned to 
Memphis crowned with glory. The inscription is of the 
greatest importance for the history of the period, and is 
interesting as showing that a man of very humble birth 
could attain to the highest dignities at the Egyptian court. 
Pepi I built a pyramid at Sakkara. 

B.C. 3200. Mer-en-Ra, Mehti-em-sa-f. He built 
at Sakkara the pyramid called by the Arabs Haram 
as-Sayyadin, or “ Hunters’ Pyramid.” It was opened by 
Mariette in 1880. His mummy is preserved in Cairo 
The official Her-khuf began his career in this reign. He 
was the son of an official at Abu, or Elephantine, and 
made several expeditions, chiefly for trading purposes, into 
the Sadan. On one of these he emulated the exploits of 
the official Ba-ur-tet (who flourished during the reign of 
Assa) and brought back from the Southern Siidan a pygmy, 
which he subsequently, by the orders of Pepi II. sent to 
the Court at Memphis. Her-khuf caused a copy of the 
king’s letter to him to be cut upon a slab in his tomb; this 
slab is now in the Egyptian Museum in Cairo. 

B.c. 3166. Nefer-ka-Ra, Pepi II. He built at 
Sakkara a pyramid, the walls of the chambers of which are 
covered with hieroglyphic texts of a religious character. 

Mer-en-Ra, Mehti-em-sa-f II (?). 

Ra-neter-ka. 

B.C. 3133 (?). Nit-aqert (Nitocris), “the beautiful 
woman with rosy cheeks.” 

(?) I-em-hetep. 

Dynasties VII.—XI. 
According to Manetho we have :— 


-VIIth Dynasty. From Memphis; 70 kings in 70 days, 


C 
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VIIIth Dynasty. From Memphis; 27 kings in 146 years. 
IXth Dynasty. From ibaa IES Se 19 kings in 409 
years. 
Xth Dynasty. From Herakleopolis; 19 kings in 185 
years. 
XIth Dynasty. From Thebes; 16 kings in 43 years. 
The Tablet of Abydos gives the following selection of 
royal names :— 
Ra-neter-ka. | Ra-men-ka. 
B.C. 3033. Ra-nefer-ka. 
B.c. 3000. Ra-nefer-ka-Nebi. Scarabs of this king 
exist. 
B.C. 2966. Ra-tet-ka-maa— 
B.C. 2933. Ra-nefer-ka-Khentu. 
B.c. 2900. Mer-en-Heru. | 8.c. 2866. Senefer-ka. 
B.C. 2833. Ra-en-ka. Scarabs of this king exist. 
B.c. 2800. Ra-nefer-ka-tererl. 
B.c. 2766. Heru-nefer-ka. 
B.C. 2733. Ra-nefer-ka-Pepi-senb. 
B.c. 2700. Ra-nefer-ka-Annu. 
B.c. 2666. Ra- . . . -kau. 
B.C. 2633. Ra-nefer-kau. 
B.c. 2600. Heru-nefer-kau. 
B.C. 2533. Ra-nefer-ari-ka. 
(?) Ra-neb-hap. | (?) Ra-Seankh-ka. 


Dynasties IX. and X., from Herakleopolis. From the 
Monuments. 


Khati, the Akhthoés of Manetho. The successors of 
this king may have been :— 

Ra-maa-ab. Ra-aa-hetep. 

Ra-sekha-en. | Ra-kha-user. 

Ra-nub-taui (?). | 

The above five names are found on scarabs, and each has 


the title NETER NEFER, ap ‘beautiful god,” prefixed to it ; 
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it is possible that they belong to the period between the 
Xth and XIIIth dynasties. 

Ra-ka-meri, who was greatly helped in his wars by the 
princes of Siut (Asytit), Khati I., Tefaba, and Khati IT. 


Dynasty XI., from Diospolis, or Thebes. 


It is not at present possible to arrange in chronological 
order the names of the kings of this dynasty, although 
several of them are well known. Names common to some 
of them are Antefa and Menthu-hetep. Some of the kings 
appear to have ruled for long periods, but their reigns were 
on the whole uneventful; the burial place of the kings of 
this dynasty is at Drah abu’l-Nekkah. 

Fighting must have gone on between the princes of Thebes 
and the princes of the North for many years; the first 
Theban prince who became king was :— 


' <a 
Antefa, who bore the titles of ERPA OO andua _. 


Following him came, but in uncertain order— 

Menthu-hetep, whose Horus name was Sankh-ab- 
taui, father of Antef-da Nekht-neb-tep-nefer, and 
grandfather of Antef-da, whose Horus name was Uah- 
ankh. 

Antef-aa, whose Horus name was Nekht-neb-tep- 
nefer =~ > © I. 

Sa 

Antef-aa, whose Horus name was Uah-ankh FH. 

Menthu-hetep, whose Horus name was Sankh-ab- 
taui. 

Menthu-hetep, whose Horus name was Neter Hetch, 
He worked the quarries in the First Cataract, at Gebelén, 
and in the Wadi Hammamat. His prenomen was formerly 
read Neb-hetep-Ra, 

Menthu-hetep, whose Horus name was Neb-taui. 
He worked the mines in the Wadi Hammamat, 

Cc 2 
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Menthu-hetep, whose Horus name was Sma-taui, 
and his prenomen Neb-hap-Ra. The remains of his 
temple at Der al-Bahari were excavated by Messrs. Naville 
and Hall in the winters of 1903-05. He built a pyramid 
tomb in connection with his temple. The whole of Upper 
Egypt and Northern Nubia acknowledged the rule of this 
king. He had a son called Antef. 

B.c. 2500. Menthu-hetep, whose Horus name was 
Sankh-taui-f, and whose prenomen was Sankh-ka-Ra. 
This king is known to us through an inscription at Ham- 
mAmat, which states that he sent an expedition to the land 
of Punt; this shows that at that early date an active trade 
must have been carried on across the Arabian desert between 
Egypt and Arabia. His officer Hennu set out with 3,000 
men and dug wells at Atahet and Aaheteb. Sankh-ka-Ra 
appears to have been the immediate predecessor of the first 
king of the XIIth dynasty. The zomen of this king is 
uncertain, but it was probably, as MM. Pierret, Devéria, 
and Maspero have shewn, Menthu-hetep. 

Five (?) kings who bore the name of Antef-aa are known. 
The coffins of two are in the Louvre, the coffin of a third is 
in the British Museum, and the tomb of another, with its 
two obelisks, was discovered by Mariette at Thebes. 


MIDDLE EMPIRE. 
Dynasty XIl., from Diospolis, or Thebes. 


B.c. 2466. Amenemhat I. ascended the throne of 
Egypt after hard fighting; he conquered the Uaua, a 
Libyan ‘tribe that lived near Korosko in Nubia, and wrote 
a series of instructions for his son Usertsen I. The story 
of Sanehet was written during this reign. 


B.C. 2433. Usertsen I,,* the Sesonchosis of Manetho, 


* Some authorities read the name Senusert. 
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made war against the tribes of Ethiopia; he erected granite 
obelisks and built largely at Heliopolis. He and his father 
built pyramids at Lisht, a necropolis situated about 30 miles 
south of Cairo. 

B.C. 2400. Amenemhat II. Khnemu-hetep, son of 
Nehera, whose tomb is at Beni-hasdn, lived during the 
reign of this king. 

B.c. 2366. Usertsen II. He built a pyramid at Ilahdin. 
In his reign a party of 37 Aamu, or Semites from the 


_Eastern Desert, visited Egypt, bringing eye-paint with them. 


_B.C. 2333. Usertsen III. invaded Nubia and conquered 
it, and built strong forts near Wadi Halfah, Semnah, and 
other places on the Second and Third Cataracts. He 
was the first king to occupy the Stidan. He set up at 
Semnah a stele inscribed with a decree by which the 
Nubians were prohibited from passing the Cataract without 
permission, and another stele in the inscription on which 
he described the Blacks as a contemptible and cowardly 
folk. A copy of the latter was set up in his fort at Gazirat 
al-Malik ; this is now in the Museum at Kharttim. He has 
been identified with the Sesostris of the Greeks. He 
built a pyramid at Dahshtir. 

B.c. 2300. Amenemhat III. During this king’s reign 
special attention was paid to the rise of the Nile, and canals 
were dug and sluices made for irrigating the country; in 
this reign the famous Lake Moeris, in the district called by 
the Arabs Al-Fayyfiim,* is said to have been made. The 
rise of the Nile was marked on the rocks at Semnah, about 
thirty-five miles above the Second Cataract, and the inscrip- 
tions are visible to this day. He built a pyramid at Hawara, 
and the “Labyrinth.” The famous Sphinxes which were 
usurped by the Hyksos kings were made for him. Some 
attribute the making of the Sphinx at Gizah to his reign, but 


* In Arabic gail, from the Coptic PIOKLK, “the lake.” 
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it is unlikely that he did more to this monument than to 

provide it with a new head-dress. 
B.C. 2266. Amenemhat IV. | Sebek-neferu-Ra. 
Usertsen IV. (?), with the prenomen Senefer-ab-Ra. 
Ra-au-ab. He may have been a son of Usertsen III., in 


connection with whose prenomen OR ut] his own has 


has been found. 


Dynasties XIII.-XVII. The so-called Hyksos Period. 


According to Manetho these dynasties were as follows :— 
Dynasty XIII., from Thebes, 60 kings in 453 years. 


55 XLV owe. Xois,* (Leer oye er 
” XV., Hyksos, 6 5 99,260 ,, 
” XVI, ” TON sy) ps9 250 95 


» XVII. from Thebes, 10 _,, 


The Hyksos made their way from the countries in and 
to the west of Mesopotamia into Egypt. They joined with 
their kinsmen who had already settled in the Delta, and 
succeeded in defeating the native kings; it is thought 
that Joseph arrived in Egypt towards the end of this 
period. The name Hyksos is derived from the Egyptian 


est if t Ql ] VP FHequ Shaasu, Le., “princes 


of the Shasu,” or nomad tribes on the east and north-east 
of Egypt. 


9 ie) ” 


Dynasty XIIl., from Thebes. From the Monuments. 

Ra-khu-taui. His name is found on the Tablet of 
Karnak, and a portion of a stele bearing his prenomen 
was discovered by M. G. Legrain at Karnak. A statue 
of this king was found in the temple of.'Tirhadkah at Semnah 
during excavations made by Mr. J. W. Crowfoot and the 
writer. It is now in the Museum at Khartiim. 


* A town in the Delta. 
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Ra-sekhem-ka. A stele of this king is in the British 
Museum (No. 1343). 

Ra-Amen-em-hat. 

Ra-sehetep-ab I. | Aufna. 

Ameni-Antef-Amen-em-hat. A granite table of offer- 
ings dedicated by this king was found at Karnak. 


Ra-semen-ka. Ra-Sebek-hetep. 
Ra-sehetep-ab IT. Ren-seneb. 

— (Se ka. Ra-au-ab. 
Ra-netchem-ab. Ra-setchef-..... 


Sebek-hetep I. This king carried out works at Bubas- 
tis. The heights of the Nile during the first four years of 
his reign are recorded on the rocks at Kummah in the 
Second Cataract. 

Ra-user-..... 

Mer-Mashau. ‘Two statues of this king were found at 
Tanis by Mariette. 

Ra-....-ka. Ra-user-set (?). 

Sebek-hetep II. His name is found on the Tablet 
of Karnak. 

Nefer-hetep. He restored the sanctuary of the temple 
of Abydos. 

Ra-Hethert-sa. 

Sebek-hetep III. Two gray granite statues of this 
king lie on the Island of Ark6, between the Third and 
Fourth Cataracts. 

Ra-kha-ka I. Ana. 

Sebek-hetep IV. | Ra-seankh-nefer-utu. 

Sebek-hetep V. Ra-mer-sekhem-an-ren. 

Aa-ab I. Rice... -Ka-... . -Heru-a. 

Ai. Ra-seuatch-en. 

[Six names wanting. | 


Ra-kha-ka II. | civ TRA sein bets 
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Ra-mer-kheper. 
Ra-mer-kau, or Sebek-hetep VI. A statue of this 
king was found at Karnak. 
[Three names wanting. | 


[Ra]-...-mesu. | Aba. 


[Four names wanting. | 


Ra-Nehsi. A statue of this king was found by Mariette 
at Tell-Mukdam in the Delta. - 


Ra-kha-kheru. | Ra-neb-f-.... 
Aa-ab II. This king is mentioned on a stele in the 
British Museum. 


Dynasty XIV., from Xols, a city in the Delta. 


Ra-seheb. .Ra-sekheper-ren. 
Ra-mer-tchefa. Ra-tet-kheru. 
Ra-sta-ka. Ra-seankh-| ka]. 
Raneb-tchefa. Ra-nefer-Tem. 
Ra-uben I. Ra-sekhem-.... 
Ra-senefer-|ab]. Ra-ka-..... 

Ra eso. -tchefa. Ra-nefer-ab. 
Ra-uben II. Ra-a-..... 
Ra-aut-ab. | Ra-nefer-ka-..... 
Ra-her-ab. | ‘Ra-smene: .... 
Ra-neb-senu. Ra-mer-sekhem. 
[Name wanting. | [Two names wanting. | 
Ra-seuah-en. Ra-senefer-[ab]. 


Anab. Mariette found a stele of this king at Abydos. 
[Two names wanting. | 
Sebek-em-sa-f. A statue of this king was found at 
Abydos, and his funeral scarab, made of green basalt set in 
gold, is in the British Museum. 
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Sebek-em-sau-f. This king is mentioned on a large 
limestone cone in the British Museum. 


Ra-sesuser-taui. Ra-seusert-a. 
Ra-neb-ati-..... Ra-sekhem-Uast. 
Ra-neb-aten-..... Ra-user-..... 
Ra-smen-[ Ra]. Ra-user-..... 


Dynasties XV. and XVI., Hyksos or Shepherd Kings. 
The Hyksos kings, according to Manetho, were :— 
Salatis, who reigned I9 years. 
Bnon, who reigned 44 ,, 
Pachnan, who reigned 61 ,, 
Staan, whoreigned 50 ,, 
Archles, who reigned 4g _,, 
Aphobis, who reigned 61 _,, 

Josephus, quoting Manetho, says that the Hyksos kept 
possession of Egypt for 511 years, and Julius Africanus 
declares that the period was 518 years; but it is impossible 
for the total of the reigns of the X Vth dynasty to amount to 
either of these numbers of years. It must be remembered 
that, although the Hyksos were masters of the Delta and 
other parts of Lower Egypt for a considerable period, they 
had little effective authority in Upper Egypt. The kingdom 
of the South, which presumably had its capital at Thebes, 
continued to be ruled by Egyptian kings, but of these 
nothing is known. The chief god of the Hyksos was 


Set ie aN , or Sutekh Mari 


The Hyksos kings of whom remains exist are :— 
Ra-aa-user Apepa I. Set-aa-pehpeh Nubti. 
Ra-aa-qenen Apepa II. | Ra-seuser-en Khian. 

To this period may belong the kings :— 

Uatchet. Senbmaiu. 
Ipeq-Heru. Ra-ka-Set (9 LW } 
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Dynasty XVII., from Thebes. 


Ra-seqenen I. Tau-aa. 

Ra-segenen II. Tau-aa-aa. 

Ra-seqenen III. Tau-aa-qen. He died in battle, 
and is probably the king who succeeded in inflicting 
a crushing defeat on the Hyksos. 

Kames. 


Ra-senekht-en, who was, perhaps, succeeded by 
Aahmes-sapaar. 


Dynasty XVIII, from Thebes. 


pc. 1600. Aahmes I., who re-established the inde- 
pendence of Egypt. He captured the city of Avaris, and 
reconquered the tribes of the Eastern Desert and Syria, 
and made an expedition into the Sfidan. 

Amen-hetep (Amenophis) I. He founded the 
brotherhood of Amen at Thebes. 


B.C. 1550. Tehuti-mes (Thothmes) I. He occupied 
Nubia so far south as Napata (Gebel Barkal). 

Tehuti-mes (Thothmes) II. Son of Thothmes I. 
and Mut-nefert. He married Hatshepset, who was associated 
with him in the rule of Egypt. 


Hatshepset, daughter of Thothmes I. and Queen 
Aahmes, and sister and wife of Thothmes II. She sent an 
expedition to Punt. The architect Sen-Mut built for her the 


famous temple TcHESER TCHESERU }4% aa 
bid 


“Holy of Holies,” commonly known as the ‘Temple 
of Dér al-Bahari.” She sent an expedition to Punt by sea. 
Her tomb was opened by Mr. Theodore M. Davis in 1904. 

Tehuti-mes (Thothmes) III. the son of Thothmes II. 
by the lady Aset, made at least thirteen expeditions into 
Mesopotamia and other countries, and returned laden with 


;-#.e:,. the 
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spoil. On the death of Hatshepset, he caused her name 
to be obliterated in several places on the walls of her temple. 
He was one of the greatest kings that ever ruled over 
_ Egypt. The best summary of the conquests of Thoth- 
mes ITI. is given on a stele in the Museum in Cairo. The 
text is a speech of the god Amen-Ra addressed to 
Thothmes. After describing the glory and might which 
he has attached to his name, he goes on to mention the 
countries which he had made his son Thothmes to conquer. 
The countries enumerated include Tchah and Ruthen in 
northern Syria, Phoenicia and Cyprus, Mathen, or Mitani, 
on the borders of Mesopotamia by the Euphrates, the 
countries along the Red Sea, the land of Nubia and the 
countries lying to the south of it, and the northern parts of 
Africa. Although Thothmes wasted and destroyed these 
lands, it cannot be said that he was successful in imposing 
the yoke of Egypt upon them permanently, for history shows 
that on the accession to the throne of each of his successors 
it was necessary to re-conquer them. Many of the phrases 
are stereotyped expressions which we find repeated in the 
texts of other kings. This monument was found at Karnak, 
on the site of the famous temple of Amen of the Apts, and 
shows marks of erasures made by the order of Amen- 
ophis IV., the king who vainly tried to upset the worship of 
Amen. The tomb of Thothmes III. is very remarkable and 
is exceedingly interesting ; the main chamber is oval in shape 
and is intended to represent the Tuat, or ‘Other World.” 
It is difficult of access, but should certainly be visited by 
those who are specially interested in the Egyptian Religion. 

p.c. 1500. Amen-hetep II. Son of Thothmes III. 
and Hatshepset, the daughter of the great queen of the 
same name. He made an expedition into Syria, and slew 
seven chiefs with his own hand. ‘T'wo statues of this king 
were found at Wad Ba Nagaa, which seems to prove that 
his rule extended over the Island of Meroe. 

Cc 4 
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B.c. 1466. Tehuti-mes IV. He cleared the Sphinx 
from the sand under which it was buried. His reign was 
short, and he died at an early age. The tomb of this king 
was opened by Mr. Theodore M. Davis in 1902 and 1903. 

pc. 1450. Amen-hetep III., the Memnon of the 
Greeks, warred successfully in the lands to the south of 
Egypt and in Asia. He made it a custom to go into 
Mesopotamia to shoot lions, and while there he married 
Gilukhipa, a daughter of Shutarna, king of Mitani, a sister 
and daughter of Tushratta, the king of Mitani, and a sister 
and two daughters of Kadashman-Bél (?), king of Kara- 
duniyash; he afterwards made proposals of marriage for 
another daughter of this latter king called Sukharti. His 
chief wife was the lady Thi, who was the mother of the 
“heretic king” Amen-hetep IV., or Khu-en-Aten, which 
name some fifty years ago Dr. Birch proposed to read 
‘‘ Akh-en-Aten.” The tomb of her parents was discovered 
and excavated by Mr. Theodore M. Davis in 1905. The 
importance of the letters and despatches from kings of 
Babylon, Mesopotamia, and Pheenicia to Amen-hetep III. 
has already been mentioned. (See Tell el-Amarna Tablets.) 

p.c. 1420. Amen-hetep IV. or Khu-en- Aten 
(“spirit of the solar disk”). He was the founder of the city 
Khuaten, the ruins of which are called Tell al-Amarna, 
and of the “heresy” of the disk-worshippers. The god 


whom this king delighted to worship was Aten | Be, 
z.¢.. the solar disk, which was regarded as the source of 
all things. The religion appears to have been a sort of 
glorified materialism, and the ceremonies connected with it 
were similar to those of the old Heliopolitan sun-god. In 
so far as it rejected all other gods, the Aten religion was 
monotheistic. He was succeeded by kings who tolerated 
the worship of Amen, and who obtained the throne through 
marriage with his daughters. 


. 
. 


ous 
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- Tut-ankh-Amen, son of Amen-hetep IV by a lady who 
was not of royal rank. He succeeded by virtue of his 
marriage with Ankh-s-en-pa-Aten. 

Ai. He married a relative of Amen-hetep IV., and so — 
obtained a right to the throne of Egypt. 

Heru-em-heb, son of Queen Mut-netchemet. In his 
reign the public worship of Amen was restored. 


Dynasty XIX., from Thebes. 


B.C. 1400. Rameses I. He waged a war against the 
Kheta in Western Syria, and was obliged to make a treaty 
with their Chief. 


B.C. 1366. Seti I., son of Rameses I., conquered the 
rebellious tribes in Western Asia, and built the Memnonium 
at Abydos. He was famous as a builder, and attended 
with great care to the material welfare of his kingdom. He 
is said to have built a canal from the Nile to the Red Sea, 
It is a noteworthy fact that this king is called after the name 
of the god Set, the chief power of evil in the Egyptian 
theological system. He encouraged the gold-mining industry 
by building wells in the Eastern Desert, and he founded 
a temple in the Third Cataract near the modern village of 
Dulgo, 

B.C. 1333. Rameses II. subjugated Libya, Nubia, 
Syria, and Mesopotamia. He was a great builder, and 
a liberal patron of the arts and sciences ; learned men like 
Pentaurt were attached to his court. He is famous as one 
of the oppressors of the Israelites, and as the builder of 
the treasure cities of Pithom and Raamses. The chief 
event in his reign was his war against the Kheta, a con- 
federation of tribes of Northern Syria. ‘The Kheta suffered 
severely in the conflict, but they were strong enough to 
force Rameses to make a treaty with them, in which it was 
laid down that Egyptian territory in Palestine ended at the 
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Dog River. Rameses II. married a Kheta princess. He 
completed the canal which joined the Red Sea with the 
Nile at Bubastis. The famous temple at Aba Simbel was 
made to record his “victory” over the Kheta. 

B.c. 1300. Mer-en-Ptah Hetep-her-Maat is thought 
to have been the Pharaoh of the Exodus; his mummy was 
found in the tomb of Amenophis II. at Thebes. In the fifth 
year of his reign a serious revolt of the Libyan tribes took 


4 —— 
place. The name of the “Israelites ” (QQ \\ IS 
<=> | 
\va dt) appears to occur in his “Hymn _ of 


Triumph,” which is found on the back of a stele of 
Amen-hetep III. now in the Egyptian Museum in Cairo, 
Seti II. Mer-en-Ptah. | Amen-meses. 


Sa-Ptah Mer-en-Ptah. His tomb at Thebes was 
excavated by Mr. Theodore M. Davis in 1906. After the 
death of Sa-Ptah Egypt fell into a state of anarchy, and 


about this time a Syrian called Arsu lA) | » ) Mi 
<= 


made himself master of a portion of Syria and Egypt. 
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Dynasty XX., from Thebes. 


Set-Nekht, a relative of Rameses II. 

B.C. 1200. Rameses III., the Rhampsinitus of Hero- 
dotus, the son of Set-Nekht, was famous for his buildings, 
and for the splendid gifts which he made to the temples of 
Thebes, Abydos and Heliopolis. In the fifth year of his 


reign he crushed the Libyan revolt headed by Tit —W Ph. 
oe 


and slew 12,000 of his warriors. He developed a naval 
force, which, working with his army, defeated the league of 
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‘Mediterranean peoples who attacked Egypt in the eighth 


year of his reign. Rameses III. also crushed a second 
Libyan revolt headed by Kapur US). A con- 


spiracy was formed in the 4avim of Rameses III., the object 
of which was either to dethrone or murder him; it was 
unsuccessful, and the ringleaders were either killed or made 
to commit suicide. His reign represented an era of great 
commercial prosperity. 

B.C. 1166. Rameses IV., son of Rameses III. The 
great event of his reign was an expedition to the Wadi 
Hammamat, undertaken probably with the object of sup- 
pressing a revolt. The officers and men employed numbered 
8,368, and goo of them perished between the time the 
expedition left Thebes and returned to that city. 

Rameses V. 

Rameses VI. The official Pennut devoted the revenues 
of an estate to the maintenance of the tomb of this king 
for ever. 


Rameses VII. | Rameses VIII. 


Rameses IX. In his reign the robbers of the royal 
tombs at Thebes were prosecuted, and the high-priest of 
Amen usurped much of the royal power, and obtained the 
king’s consent to levy taxes on the people. 

Rameses X. | Rameses XI. 

Rameses XII. repaired the temple of Khensu at 
Karnak. 

About this time was made the copy of the Maxims of Ani, 
which is now in the Museum at Cairo; it was written for 
Ani’s son Khonsu-hetep, and the following are taken from it : 

“If a man cometh to seek thy counsel, let this drive 
hee to books for information. 

“Enter not into the house of another; if a man maketh 
thee to enter his house it is an honour for thee. 
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‘Spy not upon the acts of another from thy house. 

“Be not the first to enter or to leave an assembly lest 
thy name be tarnished. 

“The sanctuary of God abhorreth noisy declamations. 
Pray humbly and with a loving heart, whose words are 
spoken silently. God will then protect thee, and hear thy 
petitions, and accept thy offerings. 

“Consider what hath been. Set before thee a correct 
rule of life as an example to follow. The messenger of 
death will come to thee as to all others to carry thee away ; 
yea, he standeth ready. Words will profit thee nothing, for 
he cometh, he is ready! Say not, ‘I am a child, wouldst 
thou in very truth bear me away?’ Thou knowest not 
how thou wilt die. Death cometh to meet the babe at his 
mother’s breast, even as he meeteth the old man who hath 
finished his course. 

“Take heed with all diligence that thou woundest no 
man with thy words. 

“Keep one faithful steward only, and watch his deeds, 
and let thy hand protect the man who hath charge of thy 
house and property. 

“The man who having received much giveth little, is as 
one who committeth an injury. 

“ Be not ungrateful to God, for He giveth thee existence. 

“ Sit not while another standeth if he be older than thou, 
or if he is thy superior. 

‘Whosoever speaketh evil receiveth no good. 

“When thou makest offerings to God, offer not that 
which He abominateth. Dispute not concerning His 
mysteries. ‘The god of the world is in the light above 
the firmament, and his emblems are upon earth ; it is unto 
those that worship is paid daily. 

‘When thou hast arrived at years of maturity, and art 
married and hast a house, forget never the pains which 
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thou hast cost thy mother, nor the care which she hath 
bestowed upon thee. Never give her cause to complain of 
thee, lest she lift up her hands to God in heaven, and He 
listen to her complaint. 

“Be watchful to keep silence.” 


Dynasty XXI., from Tanis. 


Nes-ba-neb-Tettet, the Smendes of Manetho. He 
sent 3,000 men to obtain stone from a quarry near Gebelén 
to repair a portion of the temple of Luxor. 


Pa-seb-kha-nut I. He cut his name on one of the 
black granite sphinxes of Amenemhat III., side by side 
with the names of kings Apepa and Mer-en-Ptah. The 
face of this remarkable monument has given rise to much 
discussion, and the theories propounded on the subject of 
the origin of the monument have been many. Mariette 
believed it to have been made by the so-called Hyksos, 
or “Shepherd Kings,” and saw in the strange features of 
the face, and short, thick-set lion’s body, a proof of their 
Asiatic origin. Some have seen a likeness to a Turanian 
original in the features, and others have insisted, probably 
rightly, that the king for whom the monument was originally 
made was a foreigner. Judging from the style of the work 
and the form of the lion’s body, we should probably 
attribute it to a period anterior to B.c. 2000; that the 
name of the so-called Hyksos king Apepa is inscribed upon 
it proves nothing except that this king, in common with 
others, had his name inscribed on the statue. On the 
right shoulder, almost effaced, is the name of Apepa; on 
the left shoulder is the name of Menephthah I.; on the 
right-hand side and front of the pedestal are the cartouches 
of Rameses II.; and on the breast is the cartouche of 
Pasebkhanut. 


Amen-em-apt. 
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Sa-Amen, who restored a portion of the temple of 
Rameses II. at Tanis. 

Pa-seb-kha-nut II. His daughter is said to have 
married Solomon, king of Israel. 


Dynasty XXI., from Thebes (Priest-Kings). 


B.C. 100-1000. Her-Heru Sa Amen, the first priest- 
king. In his reign the priest Unu-Amen was despatched to 
Syria to buy wood for a new boat of the god Amen. 

Pai-ankh, 

Painetchem I., grandson of Her-Heru. 

Painetchem II. He married the daughter of Pai-seb- 
kha-nut I., king of Tanis, | 

Masaherth. | Men-kheper-Ra. 

Pai-netchem III. 


Dynasty XXII., Libyans who ruled the country trom 
Bubastis (Tell-Basta). 


The founder of the family of the kings of the XXIInd 


dynasty was a Libyan called Buiuuaua JISU$SH 
ING 
I 
B.c. 966. Shashanq, z.c., Shishak I. (see 1 Kings xiv. 
25-28 ; 2 Chron. xii. 2-13) besieged Jerusalem, and having 
conquered it, pillaged the Temple and carried away much 
spoil. Thus Palestine became once again subject to Egypt. 
B.C. 933. Uasarken I. 
B.c. 900. Thekeleth I. | Under the rule of these kings 
B.c. 866. Uasarken II. Egypt finally lost most of 
B.C. 833. Shashanq II. | her foreign possessions, 
Thekeleth II. r and the feebleness of their 
Shashangq III. rule made her an easy prey 
B.c. 800, Pamai. | for the warlike. 
Shashanq IV 
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B.C. 766. Peta-Bast. 

Uasarkena III. In the reign of this king Piankhi 
the Ethiopian invaded Egypt, and a full account of his 
conquest is found on the stele which he set up at Gebel 
Barkal. The text gives a detailed account of the expedi- 
tion of this king into Egypt and of his conquest of. that 
country. It was reported to Piadnkhi in the 21st year of 
his reign, that the governors of the northern towns had 
-made a league together and had revolted against his 
authority. He set out for Egypt with his soldiers, and 
when he arrived at Thebes he made offerings to Amen-Ra, 
and commanded his soldiers to pay proper homage to the 
god. Passing northwards from Thebes he captured city 
after city, and finally besieged Memphis, which he soon 
captured, and thus made himself master of Egypt. The 
details of the capture of the towns, the speeches of the 
king and of his vassal princes, and the general information 
contained in the narrative, give this inscription an import- 
ance possessed by few others. Piankhi was the founder of 
the first native Nubian kingdom, and made Napata his 
capital. The order of the reigns of his successors is 
unknown. 


Dynasty XXIV., from Sais (Sa el-Hagar),. 


B.C. 733. Bak-en-ren-f (Bocchoris). Whilst Bak-en- 
ren-f was reigning in the Delta, there ruled at Thebes 
Kashta, a Nubian, who may have been a son, or grand- 
son, of Piankhi. He married Shep-en-Apt, the high- 
priestess of Amen, and thus legalised his position as king of 
Egypt. He had issue Shabaka, who became. king, and 


* CoS : 4 
Amenartas =), who became high priestess 


Vw tt 


of Amen. 
Library 
Arizona State Museum 
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Dynasty XXV., from Ethiopia (Nubia). 

B.c. 700. Shabaka. Some think that this king is to 
be identified with the So of the Bible (see 2 Kings xvii. 4), 
but there is no satisfactory evidence for so doing. Shabaka’s 
sister was Queen Amenartas, who married the Nubian 
Prince Piankhi. 

B.c. 700. Shabataka. He was defeated by Sennacherib 
at the Battle of Altaku, and was subsequently deposed by 
Tirhakah, who cast him into prison, and is said to have had 
him murdered. 


B.C. 693. Taharqa (Tirhakah, 2 Kings xix. 9) is famous 
for having conquered Sennacherib and delivered Hezekiah ; 
he was, however, defeated by Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal, 
the son and grandson of Sennacherib. He built a temple 
at Gebel Barkal, which is now in ruins, and another at 
Semnah. The latter was discovered and excavated by 
Mr. J. W. Crowfoot and the writer in 1905, and the 
objects found in it are now in the Museum at Khartiim. 
He was succeeded by Tanuath-Amen, the Tandamanie 
of the cuneiform inscriptions, who was compelled to flee 
before Ashurbanipal. 


Dynasty XXVI., from Sais. 


B.c. 666. Psemthek I. (Psammetichus) was the son 
of Nekau, whom Ashurbanipal had appointed Governor of 
Sais and Memphis. He allowed Greeks to settle in the 
Delta, and employed Greek soldiers to fight for him. He 
protected his country by garrisons stationed at Elephantine, 
Pelusium, Daphne, and Marea. He added a large gallery, 
with side chambers, to the Serapeum. 


B.c. 612. Nekau II. (Necho) defeated Josiah, king 
of Judah, and was defeated by Nebuchadnezzar II. son of 
Nabopolassar, king of Babylon, at Carchemish. See 2 Kings 
xxiil, 29 ff; Jeremiah xlvi. 2. He maintained a large 
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army, which was largely recruited from the Greeks, and he 
was a great patron of all trading enterprises. He began 
to clear out and enlarge the canal between the Nile and 
the Red Sea, a work which was probably intended to 
facilitate the movements of his fleets. 

B.c. 596. Psammetichus II. 

B.c. 591. Uah-ab-Ra (Hophra of the Bible, Gr. 
Apries) marched to the help of Zedekiah, king of Judah, 
who was defeated by Nebuchadnezzar II. See Jeremiah xliv. 
30. His army rebelled against him, and he was dethroned ; 
Amasis, a general in his army, then succeeded to the 
throne. 

B.c. 572, Aahmes (Amasis II.) favoured the Greeks, 
and granted them many privileges; in his reign Naucratis 
became a great city. . 

B.C. 528. Psammetichus III. was defeated at 
Pelusium by Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, and taken 
prisoner ; he was afterwards slain for rebellion against the 
Persians. 


Dynasty XXVII., from Persia. 


B.c. 527. Cambyses marched against the Nubians and 
the inhabitants of the Oases. He was a contemporary of 
the Nubian king Nastasen, or Nastasenen, who, in the 
account of his reign which he caused to be cut on a stele, 
now in the Berlin Museum, states that he defeated and over- 
threw the army of an enemy, whom he calls Kambasutent 


S47, INN Bier iq » FS i There seems to be little 
! a 


doubt that these hieroglyphics represent the name 
‘““Cambyses.” If this be so, there is good reason for 
believing that Cambyses advanced into Nubia and reached 
some place near the Third Cataract before he was made to 
retreat before Nastasen. It also seems to show that he 
followed the course of the Nile, and did not attempt to 
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cross the Abi Hamed desert. The army which he sent 
against the Oasis of Siwa (Jupiter Ammon) was over- 
whelmed by a sand storm in the desert, probably soon after 
it left the Oasis of Khargah. He is said to have committed 
suicide. 

B.c. 521. Darius I. (Hystaspes) endeavoured to open 
up the ancient routes of commerce ; he established a 
coinage, and adopted a conciliatory and tolerant system 
of government, and favoured all attempts to promote the 
welfare of Egypt. He completed the digging of the canal 
to join the Nile with the Red Sea, which had been begun 
by Necho. He built a temple at Hebt, in the Oasis of 
Khargah. 

B.c. 486. Xerxes L., the Great. He suppressed therevolt 


which was headed by Khabbesha | {J Jus | 


B.c. 465. Artaxerxes I., during whose reign the 
Egyptians revolted, headed by Inarés. In the battle of 
Papremis, the Persians were defeated, and Akhaemenes, 
the Satrap of Egypt, was killed. 

B.c. 425. Darius II. (Nothus), during whose reign 
the Egyptians revolted successfully, and Amyrtzeus became 
king of Egypt. 

B.c. 405. Artaxerxes II. 


Dynasty XXVIII., from Sais. 
Amen-rut (Amyrtzus), reigned six years. 


Dynasty XXIX., from Mendes. 
B.c. 399. Naifaaurut I. | s.c. 380. P-se-mut. 
B.C. 393: Haker. BGs 379. Naifaaurut IT. 
Dynasty XXX., from Sebennytus. 
B.c. 378. Nekht-Heru-heb, the Nektanebés of 


classical writers, defeated the Persians at Mendes. 


— 
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B.C. 360. Tche-her, the Teds of Manetho’s list, 
surrendered to the Persians. He restored the temple of 
Khensu-hetep at Thebes. 

B.C. 358. Nekht-neb-f, the Nektanebos of classical 
writers, was a great warrior and builder, and all the great 
temples of Egypt bear witness to his activity in the service 
of the gods. He opened a new quarry at Tura. He is said 
to have devoted himself to the pursuit of magic, and to 


_ have neglected his empire; when Artaxerxes IIT. (Ochus) 


took Pelusium he fled from his kingdom, and the Persians 
again ruled Egypt. Thus came to an end the rule of the 
last native king of Egypt. 


PERSIANS. 


B.c. 340. Artaxerxes III. (Ochus). 

B.C. 338. Arses. 

B.c. 336. Darius III. (Codomannus) conquered by 
Alexander the Great at Issus. 


MACEDONIANS. 


B.C. 332. Alexander I., the Great, visited the Oasis 
of Siwa, and was acknowledged by the god Amen, who was 
worshipped there, to be the king of Egypt by virtue of his 
divine birth and achievements. We know from Quintus 
Curtius* (iv, 7) that the form of the god Amen, under which 
the god was worshipped in the Oasis of Siwa, was different 
from that of any other god, and that it was in the form of 
an “umbilicus,” ze. ‘“‘umbo,” “the boss of a buckler” or 

* Id quod pro deo colitur non eamdem effigiem habet quam vulgo 
diis artifices accommodaverunt ; umbilicus similis est habitus, smaragdo 


et gemma coagmentatus. 
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‘‘shield,” and was set with emeralds and other precious 
stones. Quite recently Prof. Naville has shown that the 
buckler, in the boss of which the figure of the god was 
placed, must have resembled the shield-shaped slabs of 
green stone which have been found. on predynastic sites in 
Egypt; and he calls special attention, in proof of his 
argument, to the slab bearing the name of Nar-Mer, now in 
the Egyptian Museum in Cairo. In the centre of this is 
a circular hollow, wherein there was probably set, at one 
time, the figure of a god, after the manner of the emblem of 
Amen in the Oasis of Siwa ; this figure was probably stolen 
in ancient days. Alexander founded his great city of 
Alexandria close to the old town of Rakoti, opposite the 
Island of Pharos. He died of poison at Babylon in June, 
323, and his body was taken to Alexandria and buried there. 
Ptolemy Lagus then became governor of Egypt, and ruled 
it on behalf of :— 

B.C. 323. Philip II., Arrhidaeus. 

B.c, 317. Alexander IT. 


THE PTOLEMIES. 


Ptolemy I. Soter, the son of Lagus and Arsinoé, was 
born B.c. 367. He married Artacama, daughter of Arta- 
bazus, in 324, became satrap of Egypt in 325; he married 
Thais in 323, Eurydice, daughter of Antipater, in 321, and 
Berenice in 317, and in 304 assumed the title of Soter. 
He died in 283-2. He was the founder of the Alexan- 
drian Library. 

Ptolemy II. Philadelphus was born about 304. He 
became king in 287 or 286; he married. Arsinoé, the 
daughter of Lysimachus of Thrace, in 285 (?); he divorced 
her in 280 and married his sister Arsinoé II. ; he made his son 
co-ruler about 267, and died about 246. He built the Pharos, 
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founded the cities of Myos Hormos and Berenice on the 
Red Sea, employed Manetho, a priest of Sebennytus, 
to compile a history of Egypt, and caused the Hebrew 
Scriptures to be translated into Greek. 

Ptolemy III. Euergetes I. married Berenice II. about 
246: his daughter Berenice died about 238, and he himself 
died in 222. He was the founder of the temple of Edft, 
and was a great patron of the arts, sciences, and literature. 
He made an expedition into Persia, and brought back the 
statues of the gods of Egypt which had been carried there 
by Cambyses. The Stele of Canopus was set up in the 
ninth year of his reign. This important stele, preserved in 


_ the Egyptian Museum in Cairo, is inscribed in hieroglyphic, 


Greek, and demotic characters, with a decree of the priesthood 
which was promulgated at Canopus. It sets forth the good 
deeds of Ptolemy III., and enumerates the benefits which 
he and his wife Berenice had conferred upon Egypt, thus :— 
I. Rich gifts and endowments for the temples. 2, Endow- 
ments for Apis, Mnevis and other sacred animals in Egypt. 
3. Restoration of the statues of the gods from Persia to 
Egypt. 4. The maintenance of a general peace. 5. The 
remission of taxes during a period of famine. 6, The free 
distribution of corn, which had been purchased out of the 
royal revenues in Cyprus, Syria and Pheenicia. In return 
for these benefits the priests decreed additional honours for 
Ptolemy III. and Berenice, and their ancestors, the appoint- 
ment of a new order of priests, the creation of a four days’ 
festival, everlasting honours to Berenice, the king’s virgin 
daughter, the setting up of gold statues in the temples, etc. 
At the same time, the priests decreed a reform in the 
calendar, z.e., they wished to add one day in every fourth 
year, in order that the winter festivals might always be cele- 
brated in the winter, and the summer festivals in the summer. 

Ptolemy IV. Philopator I. began to reign about 221 ; 
he, with the help of Sosibius, murdered Berenice, Magas, 
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and Lysimachus in 221; he married his sister Arsinoé ILI. 
in 217, and caused her to be murdered between 209 and 
205. His son Epiphanes was born in 209 or 208, and was 
made co-regent in 208 ; Ptolemy IV. died probably in 205. 
He added a hall to the temple which Ergamenes had built 
at Dakkah, in Nubia, and continued the building of the 
temple of Edff. He employed elephants in his army ; 
these came from the Eastern Sfidan by way of the sea. 

Ptolemy V. Epiphanes became king of Egypt in 205 ; 
he was betrothed to Cleopatra, daughter of Antiochus ITI. 
of Syria, in 199 ; he was crowned at Memphis in the ninth 
year of his reign (198) ; he married Cleopatra in 193, and 
his three children, Philometor, Cleopatra and Euergetes, 
were born between 186 and 181. In 181 he died of poison. 
In his reign Coelesyria and Palestine were lost to Egypt. 
The famous Decree of Memphis, a copy of which is in- 
scribed on the Rosetta Stone, was promulgated in the 
ninth year of his reign. 

The period of the rule of Ptolemies VI.—IX. is one of 
difficulty for the historian, and authorities differ as to its 
details. According to Dr. Strack, Ptolemy VI. bore the 
title of Philometor, and Ptolemy VII. that of Eupator. 
This authority makes Ptolemy VI. the sole ruler of Egypt 
in 181; to marry his sister Cleopatra II. in 172 ; to be made 
prisoner by Antiochus IV. in 170; to rule conjointly with 
Cleopatra and Ptolemy IX. Euergetes II. in 169; to be 
expelled from Egypt by his brother in 164; to return in 
163 ; to rule with Cleopatra II. in the same year ; and to die 
in 146 or 145. Dr. Strack thinks that Ptolemy VII. 
Eupator was born before 162, and that he reigned for a few 
weeks over Egypt and Cyprus jointly with Cleopatra II. 
Ptolemy VIII. Euergetes II. was king in Alexandria, 
ruling with Cleopatra II. in 170, and in 164 he was king of 
all Egypt; he married Cleopatra II. in 145, and ruled with 
her first with the title of Eupator, and later he and his 
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wife adopted the title of ‘‘ Euergetai.” Ptolemy Memphites 
was born in 145 (?). Ptolemy VIII. married his niece 
Cleopatra III. in 143, and ruled, with both Cleopatras, 
about 133; he murdered Memphites and another son in 
130, and died in 116. Onias begged permission to build an 
altar to the god of the Hebrews either from Ptolemy VI. or 
Ptolemy VII., according to the view taken of the order of 
succession of the rulers. Ptolemy VIII. according to Strack, 
finished the building of the temple of Edff. He reigned 
from B.C. 147 to 117. His nickname was ‘“‘ Physkon.” 

Ptolemy X. Soter II. (Lathyrus) was born in 142 ; he 
began to reign in 117, and married Selene in 115; he was 
expelled from Egypt and went to Cyprus in 106, and 
Ptolemy XI. Alexander I. and his mother, Cleopatra III., 
reigned with the title “Philometores Soteres.” Cleopatra III. 
was murdered by her son in tor. Ptolemy XI. died about 
the year 87, and Ptolemy X. in 81. 

Ptolemy XII. Alexander II. was born about 105 ; he 
married his stepmother Cleopatra-Berenice in 80, and was 
killed in the same year. 

Ptolemy XIII. Philopator Philadelphus (Neos 
Dionysos) was born about 95; he began to reign in 80, but 
was not crowned until 76; his sovereignty was acknowledged 
in Rome in 59; the year following he was driven out of Egypt, 
and he died in 51. His nickname was “ Auletes.” 

Ptolemy XIV. was born in 61; he ruled jointly with 
his sister Cleopatra the Great in 51, and for a short time 
with Arsinoé (?) in 48; he was drowned in the Nile in 47. 

Ptolemy XV. was born in 59; he ruled jointly with 
Cleopatra in 4’7, and was murdered in 44. 

Cleopatra VII. Tryphzena, the Great, the illegiti- 
mate daughter of Ptolemy XIII., was born in 69, and she 
became sole ruler of Egypt in 44. She named her son 
Ptolemy XVI. (Czsarion) co-regent in 36, and died of 
poison or by the bite of an asp in 23. 
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Ptolemy XVI., Czsarion, was born in 47, and died 
in the year 23, during his flight to Ethiopia. 
of the reigns of the Ptolemies were as follows :— 
Ptolemy Soter I. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus... 
Ptolemy Euergetes I.... 
Ptolemy Philopator 
Ptolemy Epiphanes 
Ptolemy Philometor 


Ptolemy Euergetes II. 


Ptolemy Soter II. 
Ptolemy Neos ree ba 


Cleopatra .. 


The dynasty ruled in all 275 years. 


The lengths 


20 years. 
35s 
25 
eae 
24 ” 
35 9 
294 
36; 
20 3 
22 


Egypt became a province of Rome B.C. 30. 


Dates Assigned to the Egyptian Dynasties by 


Dynasty. 


Egyptologists. 
cMtigeac, Boeckh. da ts:8), Gu soap 
Buc. B.C. Bac, Buc. 
5869 5702 3892 4400 
5615 5449 = 33039. 4133 
5318 5147-3338 = 3966 
5121 4933 3124 = 3733 
4673 4050 2840 3566 
4426 4402 2744 3300 
4222 4199 2592 3100 
4147 419s © Se2522 
4047 056% 2674s 
3947 364g) 2505 mete 
3762 3402 gp 2429 pet a 
3703 3404 2380 2466 
3417 3244 2136-2235 

3004 2791 2167 
2520 2607 2101 —- 


Unger. 


Bac. 
5613 
5360 
5058 
4845 
4568 
4310 
4107 
4107 
3967 
3558 
3374 
3315 
3315 
2702 
2518 


B.C. 
5004. 
4751 
4449 
4235 
3951 
3493 
3500 
3500 
3358 
3249 
3064 
2851 
2398 
2214 


Mariette. 


Lieblein. 
B.C. 
3893 
3630 
3328 
3114 
2830 
2612 
2414 
2414 
2862 
2506 
2321 
2268 
2108 
2108 
1925 
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Champollion- Pecckin Lepsius  Brugsch 


Dynasty. Freee (in 1858). (in 1877). Unger. Mariette. Lieblein. 
B.C. B.C. BAC B.C. B.C. BC. B.C. 
XVI. 2270 2323 1842 -- 2258 a-- 2108 
XVIL. 2082 1806 GT 2 SS Se py peyerey Oe ES ain 
XVIII. 1822 1655 . 18903... 1700, + 1706 1703 1400 
XIX. 1473 1326 1443 1400 1404 1462 1231 
BOM 1279 1183 1269 1200 1195 1288 1022 
_ XXiI. IIOI 1048 1091 1100 1060 1110 887 
XXII. 971 934 961 966 930 980 950(?) 
XXIII. 851 814 787 766 810 810 V3 
XXIV. 762 725 729 733 721 721 684 
XXV. 718 719 716 700 715 715 728(?) 
XXVI. 674 658 685 666 663 665 678 
XXVII. 524 529 525 527. 525 527 527 
XXVIII. 404 405 525 — 424 406 404 
XXIX. 398 399 399 399 399 399 398 
: BOX. 377 378 378 378 382 378 378 
XXXI. 339 340 340 340 346 340 340 


ROMANS. 


B.c. 30. Casar Augustus becomes master of the 
Roman Empire. Cornelius Gallus is the first prefect of 
Egypt and, s.c. 28, Gaius Petronius the second. Under 
the third prefect, p.c. 25, Aelius Gallus, Candace, 
queen of the Ethiopians, invades Egypt, but is defeated. 

A.D. 14. Tiberius. In the consulship of Marcus 
Silanus and Lucius Norbanus, Germanicus set out for 
Egypt to study its antiquities. His ostensible motive, how- 
ever, was solicitude for the province. He sailed up the 
Nile from the city of Canopus, which was founded by the 
Spartans because Canopus, pilot of one of their ships, had 
been buried there, when Menelaus on his return to Greece 
was driven into a distant sea and to the shores of Libya. 
“‘ Next he visited the vast ruins of ancient Thebes. There 
yet remained on the towering piles Egyptian inscriptions, 
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with a complete account of the city’s past grandeur. One 
of the aged priests, who was desired to interpret the language 
of his country, related how once there had dwelt in Thebes 
700,000 men of military age, and how with such an army 
Rhamses conquered Libya, Ethiopia, Media, Persia, Bactria, 


and Scythia, and held under his sway the countries inhabited | 


by the Syrians, Armenians, and their neighbours, the Cappa- 
docians, from the Bithynian to the Lycian Sea. There was 
also to be read what tributes were imposed on these nations, 
the weight of silver and gold, the tale of arms and horses, 
the gifts of ivory and of perfumes to the temples, and the 
amount of grain and supplies furnished by each people, a 
revenue as magnificent as is now exacted by the might of 
Parthia or the power of Rome. But Germanicus also be- 
stowed attention on other wonders. Chief of these were 
the stone image of Memnon, which, when struck by the 
sun’s rays, gives out the sound of a human voice; the 
pyramids, rising up like mountains amid almost impassable 
wastes of shifting sand; raised by the emulation and vast 
wealth of kings ; the lake (¢.e., Moeris) hollowed out of the 
earth to be a receptacle for the Nile’s overflow ; and else- 
where the river’s narrow channel and profound depth which 
no line of the explorer can penetrate. He then came to 
Elephantine and Syene, formerly the limits of the Roman 
empire, which now extends to the Red Sea.”— Tacitus, 
book ii., §§ 59-61 (Church and Brodribb). 

The last prefect of Egypt appointed by Tiberius was 
Avillius Flaccus. 

A.D. 37. Caligula. <A riot broke out in Alexandria, 
and Flaccus was recalled. "The mob made an effigy of 
Caligula, and took it about the streets with a paper cap on 
its head. In his reign a persecution of the Jews took place. 

A.D. 41. Claudius. Egypt was prosperous, and the 
Romans greatly developed the trade routes and irrigation 
of the country, 
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A.D. 54. Nero. In his reign Christianity was first 
preached in Egypt by Saint Mark. The Blemmyes made 
raids upon ‘the southern frontier of Egypt. The Romans 
made an expedition to Meroé and further south with the 
view of occupying the Sfidan, but the report of the officers 
on the country was so unfavourable, that Nero relinquished 
the idea. 

A.D. 68. Galba. He was murdered. 

A.D. 69. Otho. Reigned three months. 

A.D. 69. Vitellius. He was murdered. 

AvD. 69. WVespasian. He is said to have restored 
sight to a blind man. He was a tolerant man, and was 
present at the installation of an Apis Bull at Memphis. 
Jerusalem destroyed a.p. 7o. 

A.D. 79. Titus. His name is found at Latopolis, and 
in the Oasis of Dakhlah. 

A.D. 82. Domitian causes temples to Isis and Serapis 
to be built at Rome. During his reign there was a religious 
fight between the people of Tentyra and Ombos ; an Ombite 
was caught, killed and eaten by the people of Tentyra. 

A.D. 96. Nerva. His name is found at Latopolis. 

A.D. 98. Trajan. The Nile and Red Sea Canal (Amnis 
Trajdnus) re-opened. Its entrance from the Nile was at 
Babylon. The Greeks were besieged by the Jews in Alex- 
andria, and were relieved by Marcius Turbo; the Jewish 
colony was almost annihilated. Turbo built the fortress of 
Babylon. : 

A.D. 117. Hadrian. He founded the city of Antino- 
opolis in memory of his favourite Antinous, who drowned 
himself, or was drowned, and made a road from it to 
Berenice on the Red Sea. He visited Egypt twice, and, on 
the second occasion, was accompanied by his wife Sabina. 

A.D. 138, Antoninus Pius. In the first year of his 
reign a Sothic Period is said to have come to an end, He 
caused the famous Zinerary to be made, 
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A.D. 161. Marcus Aurelius. A revolt of the Bucolic 
troops took place under the leadership of Isidore, a priest. 

Ap. 180. Commodus. In the early years’ of his reign 
Egypt was very prosperous. 

A.D 193. Pertinax. | Didius Julianus. 

Pescennius Niger. He was very popular with the 
Egyptians. 

A.D. 193. Septimius Severus. He visited Egypt and 
issued an Edict against Jews and Christians. 

A.D. 211. Caracalla visited Egypt, and caused a large 
number of young men to be massacred at Alexandria 
because they treated him with ridicule. 


Geta. Gordianus II. 
A.D. 217. Macrinus. Balbinus. 

A.D. 218. Elagabalus. Pupienus. 

A.D. 222. Alexander Severus. Gordianus III. 
A.D. 235. Maximinus. Philippus. 

A.D. 238. Gordianus I. 


A.D. 249. Decius. Christians persecuted. Every person 
was compelled to offer sacrifice on pain of death or muti- 
lation if they refused. 

A.D. 251. Gallus. | A.D. 252. -Atmilianus. 

A.D. 253. Valerianus. 

a.v. 260. Gallienus. Persecution of Christians stayed. 
Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, invades Egypt a.p. 268. 

A.D. 261. MacrianusI. | Macrianus II. 

Quietus. He made a successful expedition against the 
Blemmyes, 

A.p, 268. Claudius II. In this reign the Romans in 
Egypt were masters in Alexandria only. The Blemmyes 
invaded Egypt, and the troops of Zenobia, 70,000 in 
number, led by Zabdas, marched against Egypt, 

A.D. 270, Quintillus, on 
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A.D. 270, Aurelian. Zenobia becomes Queen of Egypt 
for a short time, but is dethroned a.p. 273. 

A.D. 276. Probus. The Blemmyes become masters 
of the Thebaid. 

A.D. 282, Carus. | A.D. 283. Carinus. 

A.D. 284. Diocletian. The Romans were obliged to 
make a contract with the Nobate to keep the peace in 
Upper Egypt, and to hold the Blemmyes in check. In 295 
Diocletian crushed the rebellion in Alexandria headed by 
L. D. Domitianus, and practically destroyed Alexandria. 
Persecution of Christians a.p. 304. The Copts date the 
era of the Martyrs from the day of Diocletian’s accession 
to the throne (August 29). ‘‘Pompey’s Pillar” erected 
A.D. 302. It is thought that “‘ Pompey’s Pillar” was set up 
by the Alexandrians as a mark of gratitude to Diocletian 
who, in order to relieve distress in Alexandria, had ordered 
that a portion of the annual tribute of corn from Egypt to 
Rome should be devoted to the needs of the inhabitants of 


that city. 
A.D. 305-311. Galerius Persecution of 
A.D. 305-313. Maximinus Christians. 


A.D. 313-323. Licinius. 

Constantine the Great, the Christian Emperor, in 
whose reign, A.D. 325, the Council of Niczea was held. 
At this council it was decided that Christ and His Father 
were of one and the same nature, as taught by Athanasius; 
and the doctrine of Arius, who said that Christ and God 
were only simé/ar in nature, was decreed heretical. “ Arius 
was a most expert logician, but perverted his talents to evil 
purposes, and had the audacity to preach what no one 
before him had ever suggested, namely, that the Son of 
God was made out of that which had no prior existence ; 
that there was a period of time in which He existed not ; 


that, as possessing free will, He was capable of virtue, or 
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of vice; and that He was created and made.”—Sozomen, 
Eccles. Hist., Bk. 1., chap. xv. For the statement of the 
views of Arius by his opponent Alexander, Bishop of 
Alexandria, see his letter addressed to the Catholic Church 
generally, in Socrates, Hucles. Hist, Bk. I., chap. vi. 
Athanasius, Archbishop of Alexandria, was charged with 
having usurped the imperial power by levying a tax on the 
Alexandrians, and as this act was construed by Constantine 
into part of a scheme to overthrow the Government, and 
as the Alexandrians themselves sided with Licinius, Con- 
stantine’s rival, the Emperor founded the city of Byzantium, 
or Constantinople. 

A.D. 337. Constantius II. George of Cappadocia, 
an Arian, is made Bishop of Alexandria. 

A.D. 361. Julian, the Apostate. He rejected Chris- 
tianity as the State religion, and in consequence the Pagans 
attacked the Christians and wrecked their churches, and 
built temples to the old gods of Greece and Rome. 

A.D. 363. Jovianus. 

A.D. 364. Valens. 

A.D. 378. Theodosius I., the Great, proclaims Chris- 
tianity the religion of his empire. ‘The Arians and followers 
of the ancient Egyptian religion were persecuted. In his 
reign the temple of Serapis was turned into a church. 


BYZANTINES. 

A.D. 395. Arcadius, Emperor of the East. The Anthro- 
pomorphites (the leader of this persecution was Theophilus, 
Bishop of Alexandria, who, before he discovered that the 
majority of the Egyptian monks were-Anthropomorphites, 
was himself opposed to this body), who affirmed that God 


was of human form, destroyed the greater number of their 
opponents. 
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_ A.D. 408. Theodosius II. In his reign the doctrines 
of Nestorius were condemned by Cyril of Alexandria. 
Nestorius, because of the two natures of Christ, inferred 
also two persons, a human and a divine. “In the Syrian 
school, Nestorius had been taught (a.pD. 429-431) to abhor 
the confusion of the two natures, and nicely to discriminate 
the humanity of his master Christ from the Divinity of the 
Lord Jesus. The Blessed Virgin he revered as the mother 
of Christ, but his ears were offended with the rash and 
recent title of mother of God, which had been insensibly 
adopted since the origin of the Arian controversy. From 
the pulpit of Constantinople, a friend of the patriarch,* and 
afterwards the patriarch himself, repeatedly preached against 
the use, or the abuse, of a word unknown to the apostles, 
unauthorized by the Church, and which could only tend 
to alarm the timorous, to mislead the simple, to amuse the 
profane, and to justify, by a seeming resemblance, the old 
genealogy of Olympus. In his calmer moments Nestorius 
confessed, that it might be tolerated or excused by the 
union of the two natures, and the communication of their 
idioms (t.e., a transfer of properties of each nature to the 
other—of infinity to man, passibility to God, etc.): but he 
was exasperated, by contradiction, to disclaim the worship 
of a newborn, an infant Deity, to draw his inadequate similes 
from the conjugal or civil partnerships of life, and to 
describe the manhood of Christ, as the robe, the instru- 
ment, the tabernacle of his Godhead.”—-Gibbon, Decline 
and Fall, chap. 47. In this reign Hypatia was murdered 
by the monks in the Church of the Casareum. 


A.D. 450. Marcianus. The Monophysite doctrine of 
Eutyches was condemned at the Council of Chalcedon, 
A.D. 451. Eutyches, from the one person of Christ, inferred 

* Anastasius of Antioch, who said, ‘* Let no one call Mary 7heotokos ; 
for Mary was but a woman; and it is impossible that God should be 
born of a woman.”—Socrates, Zccles. Hist., Bk, VII., chap. xxxil. 
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also one nature, viz., the Divine—-the human having been 
absorbed into it. Silko invaded Egypt with his Nubian 
followers. The Blemmyes and Nobate agreed with the 
Romans to keep the peace for 100 years. In this reign the 
Temple of Serapis was burned by the Alexandrians. 

A.D. 457. LeolI. Proterius the bishop was murdered 
by the Alexandrians, who made Timotheus Achirus their 
patriarch ; he was rejected by the Emperor in favour of 
Timotheus Salophaciolus. 

A.D. 474. Leo II. 

AD. 474. Zeno. He issued the Henoticon, an edict 
which, while affirming the Incarnation, made no attempt to 
decide the difficult question whether Christ possessed a 
single or a double nature. The Alexandrians elected Peter 
Mongus as the patriarch. 

A.D. 491. Anastasius. In this reign Peter Morgus 
died and the Persians invaded Egypt. 

A.D. 518. Justinus I. 

A.D. 527. Justinian. The Monophysites separated 
from the Melkites, or ‘“ Royalists,” and chose their own 


patriarch; they were afterwards called Copts, at 


In this reign Narses was sent to Phile to put an end to 
the pagan rites and worship which were celebrated there. 
He imprisoned the priests, and carried off the statues of the 
gods from the temple of Philz to Constantinople. About 
550 the Northern Sidan was converted to Christianity, the 
first Christian king being Silko, who made Donkola his 
capital, 

A.D. 565. Justinus II. 

A.D. 569 (or 570, or 571). Birth of: Muhammad, the 
Prophet. 

* The name given to the native Christians of Egypt by the Arabs, 
from K°SWT AAOC for Alyimrtoc. 
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A.D. 578. Tiberius II. | a.p. 582. Mauricius. 

A.D. 602. Phocas. 

A.D. 610. Heraclius. The Persians under Chosroes 
took Egypt, and held the country for ten years ; they were 
expelled by Heraclius a.p. 629. In 639 the Arabs captured 
Pelusium, and marched against Heliopolis and defeated the 
Romans there; they then occupied the country south of 
Memphis and besieged the fortress of Babylon. This 
fortress was built by Turbo in 116, and was captured by 
‘Amr ibn al-‘Asi in 640. 


MUHAMMADANS. 


A.D. 622. With this year the Muhammadans begin the 
Era of the Hijra, z.c., the ‘Era of the Flight.” The 
“ Flight ” referred to is that of Muhammad the Prophet, 
who fled from Mecca to Madina to escape from the cabals 
which were made against him in that city. He left Mecca 
on the fourth day of the month Rabi al-Awwal, and arrived 
at Madina eight days later. The fourth day of Rabi 
al-Awwal is, according to Caussin de Perceval, the true 
equivalent of June 19—20, the Muhammadans beginning 
their day at sunset; Muhammadans, however, prefer to 
declare that the Flight took place on Friday, July 16th, 


622. 

The years of the Hijra are Lunar years, each of which 
has nearly 11 days less than the solar year. The Hijra’s 
course is divided into cycles of 30 years, of which 19 are 
common years, each one being composed of 354 days, and 
II are intercalary years, which have 355 days each. The 
rst, 3rd, 5th, 7th, and r1th months of the Lunar year have 
each 30 days, and the other six months of the year have 
29 days each, except in an intercalary year, when the twelfth 
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month has a thirtieth day. The eleven intercalary years 
are the 2nd, sth, 7th, roth, 13th, 16th, 18th, 21st, 24th, 
26th, and 29th of each cycle of 30 years. The average 
length of a year is taken at 354423 days, the twelfth part of _ 
which is 29}23, thus approaching nearly to the true luna- 
tion, there being (as is asserted) a difference of but 3 seconds 
of time, which will not amount to a day in less than 2,260 
years. The months of this era, like ours, consist of weeks, 
each day of which begins in the evening after sunset, and 
is termed by the Catholic Church fevza/, thus our Sunday 
is the first feria of the Muhammadan week, and our Saturday 
the seventh /evza. 

A.D. 632. The Khalifa Abii Bakr. The death of 
Muhammad the Prophet took place on 8th June, 
A.D. 632. 

A.D. 634. The Khalifa ‘Omar. 

a.v. 640. ‘Amr ibn al-Asi conquers Egypt. ‘Amr 
began his expedition against Egypt with about 4,000 men, 
but the Khalifa Omar sent him reinforcements, and by the 
time the famous general arrived at ‘Arish his army numbered 
16,000 men. Having vanquished the garrison at Pelusium, 
he marched along the Pelusiac branch of the Nile, and 
passed by way of Bubastis to Heliopolis. A truce of four 
days was obtained for George, the Mukawkis, the governor 
of Upper Egypt, by the Coptic Patriarch Benjamin, and it 
seems that the Egyptian official, who was a Jacobite Copt, 
and a hater of the ruling class in Egypt, greatly aided the 
Arab general. The Arabs moved on towards Memphis, 
and soon after, under Zubér, ‘Amr’s colleague, made a 
general assault upon the fortress of Babylon, scaled the 
walls, and so became masters of the capital of Upper Egypt. 
George, the Mukawkis, arranged the details of the capitula- 
tion, and a capitation tax of two dinars for every male 
adult, besides other payments. ‘Amr then marched on 
Alexandria, and as the Greeks took, to their ships and fled, 
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George, the Mukawkis, who had gone to Alexandria after 
the fall of Babylon, offered to capitulate on the same terms 
as he had made for that city. ‘Amr returned to Memphis, 
and made the head-quarters of the army at Fustat, near 
which the modern town of Cairo has grown up. ‘Amr 
refused to possess himself of any land, and he was not even 
given a site whereon to build a house. One of his most 
useful works was to reopen the old canal which ran from 
Belbés through the Wadi Tfmilat to the Bitter Lakes, and 
thence to the Red Sea; by this means it was possible to 
convey corn which had been loaded into ships at Memphis 
from that city into Yenbé, the port of Madina in Arabia, 
without transhipment. This canal was in use for about 
eighty years, when it became silted up. After the second 
siege of Alexandria (A.D. 664) the Arabs made Fustat the 
capital of Egypt. Mr. Butler has proved that Al-Mukawkis 
is no other than Cyrus, who was appointed Patriarch and 
Governor of Alexandria by Heraclius after the recovery of 
Egypt from the Persians. 

AD. 644. “Othman. The governor of Egypt was 
‘Abd-Allah ibn Sa’ad. 

A.D. 656. Ali. 


I. ‘UMAYYAD KHALIFAS. 

(Who lived at Al-Fustat.) 
A.D. 661. Mu‘awiyah. | 4.p. 685. ‘Abd-al-Malik. 
A.D. 680. Yazid I. A.D. 705. Al-Walid I. 
A.D. 683. Marwan I. A.D. 715. Suléman. 
a.p. 777. ‘Omar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. 
A.v. 720. Yazid II. a.pD. 742. Al-Walid IT. 
A.D. 724. Hisham. A.D. 744. Yazid III. 
Ibrahim. 
Marwan II., the last of the ‘Umayyad dynasty, was 

put to death in Egypt. 
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(Who lived at Hamra al-Kuswa near al-Fustat). 


A.D. 750. As-Saffah. _ ap. 775. Al-Mahdi. 
a.d. 754. Al-Mansur. a.D. 785. Al-Hadi. 
a.v. 786. Hartin ar-Rashid. | a.p. 809. Al-Amin. 
aD. 813. Al-Ma‘min. He visited Egypt and opened 
the Great Pyramid. 
A.D. 833. Al-Mu‘tasim. A.D. 861. Al-Muntasir. 
A.D. 842. Al-Wathik. A.D. 868. Al-Musta‘in. 
av. 847. Al-Mutawakkil. | 4.p. 866. Al-Mu ‘tazz. 


II. TULUNID KHALiIFAS. 
(This Dynasty lasted 37 years and 4 months.) 


a.v. 868. Ahmad ibn Tiiltn was born in 835, and 
came to Egypt in 868; he died in 884. He was a man of 
considerable learning, and was renowned for his knowledge 
of Arabic grammar and literature; his power of work was 
great, and he was just as well as generous. He arrived in 
Egypt a poor man, and when he died he left behind him 
a sum of money equal to 42,500,000, and yet he never 
increased the taxes on the people. He crushed three 
rebellions in Egypt, conquered Mesopotamia, and made 
Egypt an absolutely independent State. In 870 he built 
the suburb of Cairo, called Al-Katai, which covers an area 
of one square mile. He built a splendid palace under the 
old “Dome of the Air,” and he supplied it with water by 
an aqueduct. His famous mosque was built on the top of 
the rocky hill of Yeskhur, on the spot where God is supposed 
to have talked with Moses. It contains true pointed arches, 
was built of new materials instead of old ones stolen from 
Christian churches, etc., and its 300 arches and pillars are. 
built of brick. Its total cost was over £63,000. 
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A.D. 833. Abt’l-Gésh Khumarawéyh, the second of 
Taltin’s seventeen sons, succeeded his father. In the battle 
against the Turkish Governors of Mésul and Anbar he was 
seized with panic and fled, but his General, Sa‘ad al-A‘sar, 
stood firm, and eventually entered Damascus in triumph. 
Subsequently KhumAarawéyh defeated his enemies in two 
pitched battles. He enlarged the suburb of Al-Katai, and 
made a beautiful garden of the Médan. He filled his 
“golden house” with pictures of himself, his wives, and 
his singers, and slept upon an air bed, which was laid upon 
a lake of quicksilver nearly 1oo feet square. He was 
murdered by his slaves at Damascus in 896. 

A.D. 896. Abt’l‘Asakir Gésh murdered three of his 
uncles, and was himself murdered a few months later. 

Abt Misa Hariin succeeded when a boy of fourteen ; 
he was murdered by Shéban, son of Ttltin, at ‘Abbdsa, 
a small town on the Syrian frontier, in 904. On January 
roth, 905, Muhammad ibn Suléman, the General of the 
Khalifa of Baghdad, marched into the suburb of Katai, put 
all the black troops to the sword, burnt their headquarters, 
and destroyed the beautiful buildings everywhere. For 
four months murder, lust, and rapine reigned, and then 
Shéban and all the other descendants of Tfltin were 
deported to Baghdad and kept prisoners. 

A.D. 905. Muhammad al-Khalangi entered Al- 
Fustat ; be ruled Egypt for eight months, but was betrayed 
to the Khalifa’s Government and taken to Baghdad, where 
he was executed in May, go6. 


IV. THE FATIMID KHALIFAS. 


a.D. 909. Al-Mahdi. He died in 934. 
A.D. 910. Tekin al-Khassa. 
A.D. 914. Khubasa, the Fatimid General, captured 
Alexandria. 
D3 
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A.D. 915. Dhuka ar-Rimi. 

A.D. 919. Restoration of Tekin. 

A.D. 921. Mahmtd ibn Hamal (3 days). 

A.D. 921. Restoration of Tekin (a few days). 

A.D. 921. Hilal ibn Badr. 

A.D. 923. Ahmad ibn Kéghalagh. 

A.D. 924. Restoration of Tekin. 

A.D. 933. Muhammad ibn Tekin. 

A.D. 934. Al-Kaim. He died in 946. 

A.D. 935. Muhammad ibn Tughg became master of 
Egypt; he died at Damascus, and was buried in Jerusalem. 
He is best known as the Ikhshid. He laid out the 
beautiful “Garden of Kaffir” near the modern bazaar of 
the brassworkers. 

A.D. 945. Al-Mansdr. He died in 953. 

A.D. 946. Abt’l-Kasim. 

A.D. 961. Abit’l-Hasan ‘Ali. 

A.D. 965. Abt’l-Misk Kaftr, the black tutor of two 
of the Ikhshid’s sons ; he died in 968. 

A.D. 969. Al-Mu‘izz was the first Fatimid ruler of 
Egypt; he belonged to the Shi‘a section, ze., the “‘free- 
thinkers” among the Muhammadans, who think that the 
succession to the Prophet’s office belonged to ‘Ali, the 
husband of Muhammad’s daughter Fatma, and father of 
Muhammad’s only male descendants. He was an able and 
prudent ruler. The general of Mu‘izz was Gawhar, who 
founded the new capital Al-K4hira,* z.e., Cairo, and built 
the mosque Al-Azhar. Mu‘izz died in 975. 

A.D. 975. Al-’Aziz. Great peace and prosperity in 
Egypt. 

A.D. 996. Al-Hakim was a social and religious mad- 


man. He founded a hall of science, and established an . 
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observatory on the Mukattam Hills. He declared that he 
was an Incarnation of God, and he founded the sect of the 
Druzes. He was murdered about February 13, to2t. 

A.D. 1021. Zahir died of the plague in 1036, 

A.D. 1036. Ma‘add or Abii Tamim Ma’add al- 
Mustansir-b-illah ; in his reign Palestine and Syria were 
lost to Egypt. 

A.D. 1094. Al-Musta'li. 

A.D. 1101. Abd-‘Ali al-Manstr. 

“cD. 1737. “Al-Hafiz, | 4p. 1149.. Az-Zafir. 

AD. 1154. Al-Faiz. 

a.p. 1160. Al-‘Adid was the last of the Fatimid 
Khalifas. 

A.D. 1169. Salah ad-Din, or Saladin ; born at Tekrit 
1137, died t193. He built the great walls of Cairo and the 
Citadel, and his architect Karékfsh excavated the famous 
Well there, which is 280 feet deep. He also built the 
Gizah Dyke. 


V. THE AYYUBID DYNASTY OF EGYPT. 


Saladin’s successors were :— 

A.D. 1193. Al-‘Aziz ‘Othman, his son. 

A.D. 1198. Al-Manstr Muhammad. 

a.p. 1200. Al-‘Adil Séyf ad-Din. 

A.D. 1218. Al-Kamil Muhammad. 

a.D. 1238. Al-‘Adil II. 

A.D. 1240. As-Salih Ayytib, grandson of Saladin’s 
brother. 

a.p. 1249. Al-Mu‘azzam Turanshah. 

a.p. 1250. Al-Ashraf Musa. 
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VI. THE FIRST MAMLUKS.* 


A.D. 1249. Louis IX collected 2,800 French knights, 
5,000 archers, and sailed for Egypt in 1,720 ships. He 
took Damietta, and marched on to Manstira, but here some 
1,500 of the flower of his army were killed. Subsequently 
he retreated to Damietta, but the Saracens pursued him 
and annihilated the Christian army. It is said that 30,000 
Crusaders were slain. King Louis and the remainder of 
his army were held at ransom for 10,000,000 francs, but 
Tfranshah is said to have reduced this sum by one-quarter. 

The Mamltks derive their name from the fact that 
they were originally slaves, who were either purchased or 
captured in war. The Bahri Mamluks, ze., “the white 
slaves of the river,” were thus called because they lived on 
the Island of Roda, opposite Fustat. ‘The 25 Bahri rulers 
were :— 


Sheger ad-Durr, a Queen. 


A.D. 1250. Al-Mu‘izz Aybek. He was murdered in 
his bath by his wife in 1257. 


A.D. 1257. Al-Manstr ‘Ali ibn Aybek. He was 
deposed in November, 1259. 

A.D. 1259. Al-Muzaffar Kutuz. He conquered the 
Mongols, who were led by Hfiliigt. He was murdered in 
October, 1260. 


A.D. 1260. Az-Zahir Rukn ad-din Bébars. He 
was the first Mamltik Sultan. He died in July, 1277. 


A.D. 1277. As-Sa‘id Baraka Khan. He abdicated 
the throne, and died in 1280. 


a.p. 1279. Al-Adil Selamish. He was deposed. 
A.D. 1279. Al-Manstr Kala‘in. He built the 
Maristan (completed in 1284). He died in his tent in 
1290, 


* Singular mamlik <§, fives plural mamalik e<dive, 
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a.D. 1290. Al-Ashraf Khalil. He captured ‘Akka 
(Acre), May 18th, 1292. He was murdered in 1293. 

A.D. 1293. An-Nasir Muhammad. He was de- 
posed in a year, but restored in 1298 and 1309. 

a.d. 1294. Al-‘Adil Ketbugha. A terrible famine 
occurred in his reign. 

A.D. 1296. Al-Manstr Lajin. He was murdered in 
January, 1299. 

A.D. 1298. An-Nasir (second reign). Deposed for ro 
years. 

A.D. 1308. Al-Muzaffar Bébars II. He abdicated 
and was shut up in prison in Gaza. 

A.D. 1309. An-Nasir (third reign). Reigned for 30 
years more. He died in June, 1341. 

A.D. 1341. Al-Mansdir Abd Bakr. 

A.b. 1341, Al-Ashraf Kijak. 

A.D. 1342, An-Nasir Ahmad. 

A.D. 1342, As-Salih Isma ‘il. 

A.D. 1345. Al-Kamil Sha‘ban. 

A.D. 1346. Al-Muzaffar Haggi.. 

A.D. 1347. An-Nasir Hasan. In his reign the plague 
attacked Egypt, and 10,000 to 20,000 people died in Cairo 
in one day. The prices of provisions rose to fabulous 
heights, and misery and starvation were universal. 

A.D. 1351. As-Salih Salih. 

A.D. 1354. An-Nasir Hasan (second reign). 

A.D. 1361. Al-Manstr Muhammad. 

A.D. 1363. Al-Ashraf Sha‘ban. 

A.D. 1376. Al-Manstr ‘Ali. 

A.D. 1381. As-Salih Haggi. He was deposed in 1382 
by Bark&ik, who founded the dynasty of the Burgi or 
Circassian Mamltiks. 


a.d. 1389. As-Salih Haggi (second reign), 


VII. 
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THE BURGITE CIRCASSIAN 


MAMLUKS. 


Tue Burgi Sultans were all Circassians, with the 
exception of two, Khfishkadam and Timfirbugha, who were 
of Greek origin. 

The Circassian Mamliks obtained the name of “ Burgite,” 
because the founders of their dynasty were quartered in 
the ‘“ Burg,” or Citadel. 


A.D. 1382. 
A.D. 1399. 
A.D. 1405. 
A.D. I405. 


Az-Zahir Barktk. He died in 1399. 
Farag. 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz. 

Farag (second period of rule). He was 


executed in 1412, and his body cast on a dung-heap. 


A.D. I4I2. 
A.D. I4I2. 
A.D. 1421. 
A.D, 1421. 


A.D. 1422. 
died in 1438. 


A.D. 1438. 
A.D. 1438. 


Al-Musta ‘in. 

Al-Mu‘ayyad. | ap. 1421. Ahmad. 
Sayf-ad-din Tatar. 

As-Salih Muhammad. 

Bars-Bey captured Cyprus in 1426; he 


Al-‘Aziz Yusuf. 
Gakmak persecuted the Jews and Chris- 


tians ; he died in 1453, aged 80. 


A.D. 1453. 


weeks. 
A.D 1453. 
A.D. I461. 
A.D. 1461. 
A.D. 1467. 


‘Othman was deposed after a rule of six 


Séyf ad-Din Indl. 

Al-Mu‘ayyad Ahmad abdicated. 
Khishkadam, the Greek, abdicated. 
Yel-Bey, called the “madman,” was de- 


posed after a rule of two months. 


A.D. 1467. 


Timuirbugha, a learned man, who was 


deposed, but allowed to live at Damietta. 
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A.D. 1468. Ka’it Bey built two mosques, and restored 
many monuments. The plague visited Egypt in 1492, and 
12,000 people died in one day in Cairo. Ka’it-Bey died in 
1496. 

A.D. 1496. An-Nasir Muhammad. 

A.D. 1498. Kansth. | A.D. 1500. Ganbalat. 

A.D. 1501. Taman Bey. 

A.D. 1501. Kansth al-Ghiri was killed at the battle 
of Aleppo, August 24th, 1516. 

A.D. 1516, Al-Ashraf Taman-Bey was hanged on 
April 14th, 1517, when the Turks occupied Cairo. The 
last Abbasid Khalifa of Egypt, Mutawakkil, died in 1538, 
having bequeathed his title and rights to the Sultan of 
Turkey. Thus Egypt became a province of the Turkish 
Empire. 


TURKISH RULE IN EGYPT, 


AD. 1517. ‘Taman Bey is deposed by Selim I. of Con- 
stantinople, and Egypt becomes a Turkish Pashalik. Soon 
after his conquest of Egypt, Selim divided the country into 
twenty-four provinces, over each of which he appointed a 
local governor ; these governors were placed in subjection 
to a Pasha, who, with the help of a council of seven 
Turkish officials, ruled the country. One of the twenty-four 
governors was elected to the important office of “Shékh 
al-balad,” or governor of the metropolis, a post which was 
greatly coveted by his colleagues when they saw what 
frequent opportunities were enjoyed by him of “ squeezing” 
the natives, and of making himselfarich man. This system 
worked well for a time, but as the power of Turkey declined, 
so the power of her nominees the Pashas of Egypt declined, 
and at length the twenty-four local governors became the 
actual rulers of Egypt, for the revenues of the country were 
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in their hands, and they paid the Turkish Pasha his salary. 
Selim sent one body of troops up the Nile to occupy the 
Northern Sfidan, and these took possession of the country 
so far south as Gebel Barkal. They built fortresses at 
Ibrim, Sarras, Khandak, Donkola, and Marawi, and on 
several islands in the Nile, e¢.g., Sai, and their descendants 
ruled the country until it was conquered by Muhammad 
‘Ali. Selim sent another body of soldiers to seize the 
Eastern Sfidan, and these entered the country by way of 
Sawakin and Masawa. ‘They marched to Sennaar, on the 
Blue Nile, where they found the newly established Ffing 
Kingdom. The Ffings succeeded in making the Turks 
think they were Arabs and good Muslims, whereupon Selim’s 
soldiers withdrew. Subsequently a quarrel broke out 
between the Turks of the Northern Sfidan and the Ffngs, 
and the latter marched an army to a place near Khandak. 
In the fierce fight which followed the Turks were victorious, 
and the Fangs fled, and did not again attempt to rule the 
Northern Stidan. 


AD. 1771. ’Ali Bey, a slave, obtains great power in 
Egypt. He was accused of entering into a conspiracy against 
the Sultan at Constantinople, and a messenger was sent to 
Egypt to bring back ‘Ali Bey’s head. ‘Ali caught and slew 
the messenger, and having called his colleagues together, 
drove out the Pasha and declared Egypt independent. 
He was poisoned by Muhammad abi-Dhabab, a man 
on whom he had showered favours. 

A.D. 1773. Isma‘il, Ibrahim, and Murdad strive for 
the mastery over Egypt.. When Murad became ruler, a 
Turkish army invaded Egypt and seized Cairo, and 
attempted to follow the rebel (Murad) into Upper Egypt. 
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FRENCH RULE IN EGYPT. 


A.D. 1798. Napoleon Bonaparte lands near Alex- 
andria with an army of 36,000 men (July 1) ; storming of 
Alexandria (July 5); Murad meets the French in battle at 
Embabeh, opposite Cairo, with 60,000 men, but is beaten, 
and about 15,000 of his men are killed. This fight is 
commonly called the Battle of the Pyramids. A few 
days later Nelson destroyed the French fleet in Abukir 
Bay. 

A.D. 1799. Destruction of the Turkish army by the 
French at Abukir. 

A.D. 1800. Sir Sydney Smith signs a treaty at Al“Arish 


_ granting General Kléber’s army permission to leave Egypt 


(February 24), but as he had to admit later that he had 
exceeded his powers, and that the British Government 
demanded the surrender of the whole French army as 
prisoners of war, Gen. Kléber attacked the Turks at the 
village of Matariyah, and is said to have routed 70,000 
men, an army six times as large as his own. A few months 
later Kléber was assassinated, and General Menou became 
commander-in-chief of the French army in Egypt. 

A.D. 1801. Sir Ralph Abercromby lands at Abukir Bay 
with 17,000 men (March 8) ; battle of Alexandria and defeat 
of the French (March 21) ; the French capitulate at Cairo 
(June 27) ; the French capitulate at Alexandria (August 30) ; 
evacuation of Egypt by the French (September). 

A.D. 1803. England restores Egypt to the Turks. As 
soon as the English left Egypt, severe conflicts took place 
between two Turkish parties in the country, the Albanians 
and the Ghuzz ; to the former belonged Muhammad ‘Ali. 
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MUHAMMAD ‘ALI AND HIS FAMILY. 


A.D. 1805. Muhammad ‘Ali is elected Pasha of Egypt 
by the people. His election was afterwards confirmed by 
the Porte. He was born at Cavalla, a small town on the 
sea-coast of Albania, in 1769, and he served in the Turkish 
army at an early age. He was sent with a body of troops 
to fight against the French, and enjoyed at that time the 
rank of major (d:mbashi); he married the daughter of the 
governor of his native town, and by her had three sons, 
Ibrahim, Tustn, and Isma‘il. 

AD. 1807. General Fraser arrives at Alexandria with 
5,000 British troops (March 17), but being unsuccessful in 
his mission, he evacuated Alexandria on September 14. 

A.D. 1811. Assassination of the Mamlaiks by Muham- 
mad ‘Ali. These unfortunate men were invited by Muham- 
mad ‘Ali to attend the investiture of his son Tustin with a 
garment of state at the Citadel on March 1. When they 
arrived they were graciously. received and led into the 
Citadel, but as soon as they were inside the gates were closed 
and Muhammad “Ali’s soldiers opened fire upon them ; about 
470 of the Beys and their followers were murdered, and of 
all who entered, only one is said to have escaped. The 
Mamltiks then fled into Upper Egypt and Nubia, where 
they raided the villages and pillaged caravans.. They met 
with stout resistance on the part of the natives, but they 
succeeded in fortifying certain positions, and at length 
Muhammad ‘Ali was obliged to send troops to punish them. 

A.D. 1820. Expedition to the Sfidan led by Isma‘“il, who 
was burned to death at Shendt by an Arab shékh called 
Nimr (1822). Khartim founded. 

A.D. 1821. Muhammad ‘Ali sends about 8,000 troops 
to assist the Turks against the Greeks. In 1824 a false 
Mahdi appeared near Thebes, with about 25,000 followers, 
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but nearly all of them were massacred by the Government 
troops. 

A.D. 1831. Invasion of Syria by Ibrahim, son of 
Muhammad ‘Ali. Acre was invested on November 29, 
but was not captured until May 27, 1832. Ibrahim was 
victorious at Emesa on July 8, he defeated Rashid Pasha, 
and destroyed the Turkish fleet so completely that Con- 
stantinople was in imminent danger of capture. In 1833 
the whole of Syria was ceded to Muhammad ‘Ali, and the 
rule of his son Ibrahim was firm but just. In 1839 war 
again broke out between the Turks and Egyptians, and two 
years later Syria was given back to the former. In 1847 
Muhammad ‘Ali visited Constantinople, and soon after his 
reasoning powers became impaired. 

A.D. 1848. Ibrahim is appointed to rule Egypt on 
account of his father’s failing health. He died after the 
reign of.a few months, but Muhammad did not die until 
August 3, 1849. Muhammad ‘Ali was an able ruler, and 
one who, after a fashion, had the interest of his country at 
heart. He created an army and a navy, and established 
equitable laws for collecting the revenues; he founded 
colleges of various kinds, and also the famous Balak printing 
press. There is no doubt that but for the obstacles placed 
in his way by the British Government, and its interference, 
he would have freed Egypt entirely from Turkish misrule. 
His health and spirits were broken by England when she 
reduced his army to 18,000 menand forbade him to employ 
his fleet, which rotted away as it lay inactive at Alexandria. 
The policy which he inaugurated in the Sfidan led to the 
depopulation of the country, and produced the state of 
affairs which made the Mahdi’s revolt possible. 

A.D. 1849. ‘Abbas Pasha, the son of Tustin, the son of 
Muhammad “Ali, succeeds Ibrahim. He was an incapable 
ruler, and is said to have been strangled at Benha in 


July, 1854. 
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A.D. 1854. Sa‘id Pasha, the fourth son of Muhammad 
‘Ali, becomes ruler of Egypt. Though not a strong ruler, 
he was a just man, and he will be chiefly remembered for 
having abolished a number of cruel monopolies. In many 
particulars he sought to carry out his father’s plans, and 
first and foremost among these must be mentioned the 
building of railways in the Delta, and the enlarging of the 
canals with the view of improving irrigation and of 
facilitating communication. He it was who supported the 
project of making the Suez Canal, and he gave 
M. de Lesseps the concession for it. He founded the 
Bulak Museum, and encouraged excavations on the sites 
of the ancient cities of Egypt. 


A.D. 1863. Isma‘il, son of Ibrahim Pasha, and grandson 
of Muhammad ‘Ali, becomes the ruler of Egypt; he was 
born in 1830, and by a decree of the Sultan, dated May 14, 
1867, was made “ Khédive” * of Egypt. In the early years 
of the rule of this remarkable man everything seemed to go 
well, and the material welfare of the country of Egypt 
appeared to be secured. Apparently Isma‘il was straining 
every nerve to rule his country according to Western 
ideas of justice and progress. Railways were built, schools 
were opened, trade of every kind was fostered, and 
agriculture, upon which the prosperity of Egypt depends, 
was encouraged to a remarkable degree. The making of 
the Suez Canal, which was begun in 1859, was carried 
on with great zeal under his auspices (as well as the Fresh 
Water Canal, which was begun in 1858 and finished in 
1863), and the work was successfully accomplished in 
1869. But the various enterprises in which he embarked 
cost large sums of money, and towards the end of 1875 his 
liabilities amounted to 477,667,569 sterling. The salaries 
of the officials were in arrear, and the Treasury bills were 


w OF) 
* The Arabic form of the title is cond Khudéwty. 
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shunned by all. In this year he sold 176,602 Suez Canal 
shares to the British Government for 43,976,582 sterling ; 
these shares are now worth over 25 millions sterling. In 
1878 M. Waddington, the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, urged Lord Derby to co-operate with France in an 
attempt to put the finances of Egypt on a sounder base, 
and a Commission of Inquiry was instituted by the Decree 
of March 30, under the presidency of Mr. Rivers Wilson. 
In April Isma‘il was obliged to find the sum of 41,200,000 
to pay the May coupon of the Unified Debt, and it is said 
that he did so by the familiar process of ‘‘ squeezing” the 
native. The labours of the Commission proved that ‘‘the 
land tenures were so arranged that the wealthier proprietors 
evaded a great portion of the land tax, and the system of 
forced labour was applied in a way which was ruinous to 
the country.” (Royle, Zgyptian Campaigns, p.6.) Isma‘tl 
had built himself palaces everywhere, and he and his family 
had become possessed of one-fifth of the best of the land 
of Egypt. The taxes were collected with great cruelty and 
injury to the native, and peculation and bribery were 
rampant everywhere. In August of this year a Cabinet 
was formed with Nubar Pasha at the head, with Rivers Wilson 
as Minister of Finance, and M. de Blignitres as Minister of 
Public Works. At this time Isma‘il announced that he was, 
in future, determined to rule the country through a Council 
of Ministers. It must be remembered that the debt of 
Egypt at this time was about 490,000,000. 

A.D. 1879. On February 18th, 1879, Nubar Pasha and 
his Cabinet were, owing to the machinations of Isma‘il, 
mobbed by about 2,500 officers and men at the Ministry 
of Finance, but at the critical moment Isma‘il himself 
appeared, and the uproar ceased. At the same time, 
however, he told the European Consuls-General that unless 
more power were given to him he would not be answerable 
for what might happen. Soon after this he issued a Decree 
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to raise the number of men in the army to 60,000, and in 
April he reduced the interest on the Debt. When Nubar 
Pasha resigned his office, Isma‘il appointed his own son 
Tawfik as Prime Minister, but soon after this he dismissed 
the whole Cabinet and appointed a set of native Ministers 
with Sherif Pasha as Prime Minister. As the result of this 
truly Oriental proceeding, England and France, after much 
hesitation, demanded the deposition of Ism4‘il from the 
Sultan. About this time Isma’il sent large bribes to the 
Sultan, but these availed him nothing, and on June 25th 
Mr. Lascelles, the British Consul-General, and M. Tricon, 
the French Consul-General, together with Sherif Pasha, 
waited upon Isma‘il to inform him that he must at once 
abdicate in obedience to the orders of his sovereign master, 
the Sultan, which had been received from Constantinople. 
Isma‘il of course refused to do this, but about 10.30 a.m. 
a telegram addressed to Isma‘il Pasha, late Khedive of 
Egypt, was received at the Abdin Palace, and it was taken 
to him by Sherif Pasha, who called upon his master to resign 
in favour of Tawfik Pasha. Almost at the same hour 
Tawfik received at the Isma‘iliyya Palace a telegram 
addressed to Muhammad Tawfik, Khedive of Egypt, and 
when he went to the Abdin Palace with Sherif Pasha, 
who had come from there to tell him about the telegram 
to Isma‘il, he found his father ready to salute and to wish 
him better fortune than he himself had enjoyed. On 
Monday, the 30th of June, Isma‘il left Egypt in the 
Khedivial yacht for Smyrna, taking with him a large sum 
of money and about 3co women; in 1887 he settled in 
Constantinople, where he died in 1895. Under Tawfik’s 
rule the Control was restored, and on September 4 Riaz 
Pasha became Prime Minister. 

A.D. 1880. Commission of Liquidation appointed, and a 
number of reforms, including a reduction of the taxes, are 
made. 
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_ A.D. 1881. A rebellion headed by Ahmad Arabi or 
“ Arabi Pasha” and others breaks out. Arabi was born 
in the year 1840 in Lower Egypt, and was the son of a 
peasant farmer. He offended Isma‘il, and was accused of 
malpractices and misappropriation of army stores, but this 
the despot forgave him, and promoted him to the rank of 
colonel, and gave him a royal slave to wife. Arabi was 
the leader of a secret society, the aim of which was to free 
Egypt from foreign interference and control, and to increase 
the army, and make Tawfik appoint an Egyptian to the 
office of Minister of War in the place of Osman Rifki, 
These facts coming to the notice of the authorities, Arabi 
and two of his colleagues were ordered to be arrested, and 
when this had been done, and they had been taken to the 
barracks in Cairo for examination, the soldiers who were 
in their companies rushed into the rooms and rescued them. 
The rebel officers and men next went to the palace where 
Tawfik was, and compelled him to grant their requests, and 
to do away with the cause of their dissatisfaction. 


BRITISH "RULE“ IN’ EGYPT. 


A.D. 1882. On February 2 of this year ‘lawfik was called 
upon to form a new Cabinet, and Arabi became Minister of 
War, and Mahmfd Sami was appointed President of the 
Council; Arabi was created a Pasha by the Sultan and his 
power became paramount. - In May a serious dispute arose 
between Arabi and his colleagues and the Khedive; and on 
the roth and 2oth three British and three French vessels 
arrived at Alexandria. On May 25th the Consuls-General of 
England and France demanded the resignation of Mahmid 
Sami’s Cabinet, and the retirement of Arabi from the 
country. These demands were conceded on the following 
day, but shortly after Tawfik reinstated Arabi, with the 
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view of maintaining order and the tranquillity of the country. 
“On June 3 three more British and three more French 
warships arrived at Alexandria. On June rr a serious riot 
broke out at Alexandria; and the British Consul was 
stoned and nearly beaten to death, and Mr. Ribton, a 
missionary, and a British naval officer and two seamen were 
actually killed.” The massacre had been threatened by 
Mahmtid Sami, and the riot was pre-arranged, and the 
native police and soldiery were parties to the murders ot 
the Europeans which took place on that day; Mr. Royle 
(Egyptian Campaigns, p. 54) estimates the number of 
Europeans killed at 150. On June 25 the Sultan decorated 
Arabi with the Grand Order of the Medjidieh! On July 
Ir at 7 am. the bombardment of Alexandria was 
begun by H.M.S. “ Alexandra” firing a shell into the newly 
made fortifications of the city, and the other British ships, 
<“Infexiple? “Superb” “Sultan, l emerdire: seas 
vincible,” ‘* Monarch,” and ‘‘ Penelope,” soon after opened 
fire. After the bombardment was over the city was 
plundered and set on fire by the natives, and an idea of the 


damage done may be gained from the fact that the Com- - 


mission of Indemnities awarded the claimants the sum of 
44,341,011 sterling (Royle, of. ciz., p. 102). On July r4th 
British seamen were landed to protect the city, and on the 
15th many forts were occupied by them. Early in August 
Arabi was removed from his post, and he at once began 
to prepare to resist the English soldiers who were known 
to be on their way to Egypt; on August 15 Sir Garnet 
Wolseley arrived in Egypt; on the 18th the British fleet 
arrived at Port Sa‘id; on the 2oth the British seized the 
Suez Canal, and the British Government was declared by 
M. de Lesseps to have paid to him £Yoo,000 for loss of 
business! (Royle, of. cit., p. 152). On September 13 Sir 
Garnet Wolseley was victorious at Tell al-Kebir, at a cost 
of about 460 British officers and men; the Egyptians lost 
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about 2,000, and several hundreds were wounded. On the 
15th Cairo was occupied by the British, and the 10,000 
Egyptian soldiers there submitted without fighting. On 
December 26th Arabi left Egypt for exile in Ceylon. 

A.D. 1883. A rebellion led by the Mahdi breaks out 
in the Sidan. The Mahdi was one Muhammad Ahmad, 
a carpenter, who was born between 1840 and 1850; his 
native village was situated on an island near Arké, in the 
province of Donkola, and, though poor, his parents de- 
clared that they belonged to the Ashraf, or “nobility,” 
and claimed to be descendants of Muhammad the Prophet. 
His father was a religious teacher, and had taught him to 
read and write. He studied at Berber under Muhammad 
al-Khér, and later at Khartim under the famous Shékh 
Muhammad Sherif, and when he became a man he led a 
life of great asceticism on the Island of Abba in the White 
Nile. His piety and learning secured for him a great 
reputation in the Sfidan, and the greater number of the 
inhabitants sided with him in a serious quarrel which he 
had with Muhammad Sherif. He wandered about preaching 
against the Christians, and he declared that the decay in 
the Muhammadan religion was due to the contact of Arabs 
with Christians, that true faith was dead, and that he was 
deputed by God to restore it. He then attached a number 
of important people to himself, and having retired to Aba, 
or Abba Island, he declared himself to be the “ Mahdi,” 
or the being whose advent had been foretold by Muham- 
madan writers, who would restore the religion of the Arabs 
to its former purity. In July, 1881, Rauf Pasha, the 
Governor-General of the Sfidan, sent for him to come to 
Khartim, but the Mahdi refused, and six weeks later he 
and his followers defeated the Government troops which had 
been sent to bring him, and slew half of them. In December 
he defeated Rashid Bey, the Governor of Fa-Shéda (now 
called K6d6k), and slew nearly all the 400 soldiers whom he 
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had with him at Geddin. In April, 1882, Giegler Pasha, 
the temporary Governor-General, next attacked the Mahdi, 
and under his able generalship considerable loss was inflicted 
on the rebels ; but on June 7 the Mahdi and his Dervishes 
massacred the combined forces of ‘Abd-Allah and Yussuf 
Pasha, and in September he besieged Al-Obéd,* which 
capitulated on January 17, 1883. In the same month 
Colonel W. Hicks, a retired Indian officer, was appointed 
head of the Army in the Sfidan, and on February 7 he 
left Cairo for Khartfim v@ Berber, which he reached on 
March 1; in April he set out against the Dervishes, and on 
the last day of the month he defeated about 4,000 of them 
and killed about 500. On September 9 he set out with 
reinforcements for Duwém, intending to recapture Al-Obéd, 
but early in November the Mahdi attacked his force of 
about r0,o0oo0 men with some thousands of soldiers from 
the old Egyptian Army, near Lake Rahad, it is said, and 
the gallant Englishman and his officers and men, who were 
suffering greatly from want of water, having been led into 
an ambush in the forest of Shekan by their treacherous 
guides, were cut to pieces. It has been discovered since 
that there was a large sheet of water less than a mile distant 
from the place where Hicks and his heroes fell. Thus the 
Mahdi became master of the Sfidan. 

A.D. 1884. In February Baker Pasha set out with 
about 3,300 men to relieve Sinkat, but his motley troops 
were defeated at Tokar, and about 2,400 of them slain, 
and thousands of rifles and much ammunition fell into the 
hands of the Dervishes. .In January of this year Charles 
George Gordon (born January 28, 1833, murdered at 
Kharttim a little before sunrise on Monday, January 26, 
1885) was sent to Kharttim to arrange for the evacuation 
of the Stidan; he left Cairo on January 26 and arrived 
there on February 18. On February 28, General Graham 

* More correctly ‘Al-Ubayyad. 
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defeated the Dervishes at At-Teb, and nearly 1,000 of 
them were slain. On March 13 he defeated Osman 
Dikna’s* army at Tamai and killed about 2,s00 of his 
men; Osman’s camp was burnt, and several hundred 
thousand of the cartridges which had been taken from 
Baker Pasha were destroyed. On the 27th, Tamanib was 
occupied by Graham and then burnt. About the middle 
of April the Mahdi began to besiege Gordon in Khartim, 
and preparations for a relief expedition were begun in 
England in August ; this expedition was placed (August 26) 
under Sir Garnet Wolseley, who decided to attempt to 
reach Kharttim by ascending the Nile. This route made 
it necessary to travel 1,700 miles against the stream, and 
six Cataracts, and other natural barriers, made the progress 
extremely slow; General Sir F. Stephenson, the highest 
authority on the subject, advised the route v7@ Sawakin and 
Berber, and by it troops could have entered Kharttim 
some months before Gordon was murdered. On the other 
hand, it has been urged that, as the town of Berber 
surrendered on May 26, the main reason for an advance 
along the Saw&kin-Berber road was taken away (Sudan 
Campaign, Pt. I, p. 25). The expedition consisted of 
7,000 men, and all of them had reached Wadi Halfah 
by the end of November. On December 2, the troops at 
Donkola set out for Kérti, which was reached by Sir 
Herbert Stewart on the 13th of the same month. Here 
it was decided to send a part of the force to Khartim 
across the desert, v7@ Matammah, and a part by way of the 
river. On December 30, Sir Herbert Stewart set out with 
about 1,100 officers and men, and on January 2 he seized 
the Gakd(l Wells, 95 miles from Kérti; after one day he 
returned with the greater part of his force to Korti 


* z.e., Osman of the beard”; he is the son of a Turkish merchant 
and slave dealer who settled in the Eastern Stidan early in the XIXth 
century. 
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(January 5) to fetch further supplies, having left 4oo men 
at Gakdtil to build forts and to guard the wells. On the 
8th, he again set out for Gakddl, and on the 16th he 
reached a spot about four miles from the wells of Abt 
Klea,* and 23 miles from Matammah; next day the 
famous battle of Abfi Klea was fought, and 1,500 British 
soldiers defeated 11,000 Dervishes. The Dervishes suc- 
ceeded in breaking the British square, but every one ot 
them who got in was killed, and 1,100 of their dead were 
counted near it ; their number of wounded was admitted by 
them to have been very large. On the 18th General Stewart 
moved on towards Matammah and, after a march which 
lasted all day and all night, again fought the Dervishes on 
the 19th, and killed or wounded 8co; in this fight, how- 
ever, he received the wound of which he died. On the 
zoth Aba Kru, or Gubat, was occupied by the British : 
on the 21st Sir Charles Wilson attempted to take 
Matammah, but the force at his command was insufficient 
for the purpose. On the 22nd the British soldiers began 
to build two forts at Abii Kru; on the 23rd Sir C. Wilson 
began to make ready the steamers, which had arrived from 
Kharttim three or four days before, to return to Kharttiim to 
rescue Gordon; and on the 24th he set out with two 
steamers and twenty men. Four days later he came to 
Tati Island and found that Kharttiim was in the hands of 
the Mahdi, whereupon he ordered his vessels to turn and 
run down the river with all speed; when they were out 
of the reach of the enemy’s fire, Sir C. Wilson stopped 
them and sent out messengers to learn what had happened, 
and it was found that Kharttim had fallen on Sunday 
the 25th of January, and that Gordon had been murdered 
a little before sunrise on the 26th. His head was cut off 
and taken to the Mahdi, but his body was left in the garden 


* More correctly Abu Tlih @lb gl, ac, a place abounding in 
acacia trees. ied 
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for a whole day, and thousands of Dervishes came and 
plunged their spears into it ; later the head was thrown into 
a well. The delay in sending back the steamers, with 
soldiers in them, from Gubat to Khartfim had proved fatal, 
for owing to the loss of three or four precious days at 
that place Sir Charles Wilson’s relief force arrived too late ! 
It was only after the Mahdi heard that the British were 
delaying that he began to move his troops across the river 
from Omdurman to Khartim. On February 13 the British 
troops, including those which had marched with General 
Buller to Gubat, retreated to Abt Klea, and a fortnight 
later they set out for K6érti, which they reached on March 1, 
The portion of the British troops which attempted to reach 
Khartim by river left Kértion December 28, 1884, and 
reached Berti on February 1, 1885, and on the oth was 
fought the battle of Kirbikan, in which General Earle 
was shot dead. On the 17th the house, palm trees, 
and waterwheels of Suléman Wad Kamr, who murdered 
Colonel Stewart, were destroyed, and on the 24th, orders 
having been received to withdraw, the river column made 
ready to return to Korti, which was reached on the 8th of 
March. When it was seen that Lord Wolseley’s expedition 
had failed to bring Gordon from Khartfim, it was decided 
by the British Government to break the power of Osman 
Dikna, and with this object in view the Sawakin Expedition 
was planned. On February 17, 1885, the British Govern- 
ment made a contract with Messrs. Lucas and Aird* to 
construct a railway of 4 feet 84 inches gauge from Sawakin 
to Berber. On the zoth General Graham was placed in 
command of the Sawakin Field Force, which consisted of 
about 10,500 officers and men. On March 20 General 
Graham fought an action at Hashin, and two days later 
a fierce fight took place at Tofrik, between Sawakin and 


* See Parliamentary Paper, C-4325, 1885. 
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Tamai. General McNeill was attacked by about 3,000 
Dervishes, of whom 1,000 were killed, but the British loss 
was, relatively, considerable. In May the British Govern- 
ment recalled Graham’s expedition, and abandoned the 
making of the railway to Berber, and thus Osman Dikna 
was again able to boast that he had driven the English out 
of the country (Royle, Zgyptian Campaigns, p. 436). On 
June 22, the death of the Mahdi occurred; he was 
succeeded by ‘Abd-Allah, better known as the “‘ Khalifah.” 
In July the Jast of the British troops ot Lord Wolseley’s 
expedition left Donkola; by the end of September nearly 
the whole country as far north as Wadi Halfah was in the 
hands of the Mahdi, and it was seen that, unless checked 
the Dervishes would invade Egypt. General Sir F. 
Stephenson and General Sir Francis Grenfell attacked 
them at Késhah and Ginnis on December 30, and about 
1,000 of the Khalifah’s troops were killed and wounded. 
This was the first serious check which the followers of the 
Mahdi received. 

A.D. 1886. Towards the close of this year Osman Dikna 
withdrew from Sawakin to Omdurman, partly because the 
Arabs about Sawakin had defeated his troops and occupied 
Tamai, and partly because he hoped for much benefit from 
the Khalifah’s attack on Egypt. 

A.D. 1887. In June, Osman Dikna returned to Sawakin 
with about 2,000 Bakkarah Dervishes, but failed to move 
the people of the country; in the following month he 
returned to Omdurman, but hearing that the Egyptian 
garrison at Sawakin had been reduced, he returned with 
5,000 men and determined to capture the city. 

A.D. 1888, On January 17, Colonel (now Lord) 
Kitchener, at the head of some friendly Arabs, attacked 
and captured the Dervish camp, but eventually the Der- 
vishes re-formed and turned the Egyptian victory into a 
defeat. On December 20, General Grenfell, with rein- 
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forcements, attacked Osman Dikna’s troops and killed and 
wounded 500 of them. 

A.D. 1889. In April Wad an-Nagami* had advanced 
as far north as Hafir with about s,ooo men, and another 
1,000 were at Sarras, only about 33 miles south of Wadi 
Halfah. On July 1, Colonel Wodehouse, with about 
2,000 Egyptian soldiers, defeated the Dervishes, under 
Wad an-Nagtimi, at Argin, near Wadi Halfah, killing goo 
and taking 500 prisoners. On the 5th, General Grenfell 
left Cairo for the south with reinforcements, and made 
arrangements to meet the attack of Wad an-Nagimi, who, 
undaunted by his defeat at Argin, was marching north; 
and on August 1 this redoubtable warrior collected his 
force of 3,300 men and 4,000 followers on the hills to the 
south of Tushki, or Toski. On the 3rd General Grenfell 
disposed his British and Egyptian troops in such a way 
as to check the advance of Wad an-Nagtimi, who, however, 
only wished to get away and not to fight. He was at 
length forced to fight, and he fought bravely, but General 
Grenfell’s tactics were so thoroughly well planned and 
carried out, that the Dervish force was completely routed 
and destroyed. About 1,200 were killed and 4,000 were 
taken prisoners, and the Egyptian loss only amounted to 
25 killed and 140 wounded. ‘The effect on the country was 
marvellous, for, as Mr. Royle says (of. cit, p. 485), “‘the 
victory of Toski marked the turning point in the invasion, 
and was a shock to the cause of Mahdiism which it took 
years to recover.” The Dervish reinforcements beat a 
hasty retreat, and the Khalifah suspended all further opera- 
tions for the invasion of Egypt. 

A.D. 1890. Osman Dikna continued to make raids upon 
Sawakin from Tokar. 

A.D. 1891. In January Colonel (now Sir C.) Holled- 


* This name means ‘‘ Son of the Stars.” 
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Smith set out to attack Osman Dikna, and on February 19 
he routed the enemy at Tokar, killing 700 men. 

A.D. 1892-1895. Osman Dikna continued to harass the 
Arabs round Sawakin, and made raids wherever he thought 
he had any chance of success. On January 7, 1892, the 
Khedive, Tawfik Pasha, died after a short illness at Helwan, 
and he was succeeded by his eldest son, Abbas II. Hilmi; 
the Imperial Firman from the Porte confirming his succes- 
sion cost about £6,154, and was read on April 14. ‘Abbas 
Hilmi succeeded to the throne on January 8, 1892. He 
married Princess Ikbal Hanem, and has offspring : Princess 
Amina Hanem, born February 12, 1895; Princess Atiat- 
Allah-Hanem, born June 19, 4896; Princess Fathiah 
Hanem, born November 27, 1897; Prince Muhammad 
‘Abd Al-Muném, heir apparent, born February 20, 1899 ; 
Princess Lutfia Hanem, born September 29, 1900; Prince 
‘Abd Al-Kadar, born February 4, 1902. His brother, 
Muhammad ‘Ali, was born October 28, 1875, and his sisters 
Khadiga Hanem and Nimet Hanem were born on May 2, 
1879, and November 6, 1881. The Firman by which 
H.H. ‘Abbas reigns is dated the 27th Sh‘aban, a.H. 1300, 
and ordains that: 1. All revenues of the Khediviate of 
Egypt shall be collected in the Sultén’s name, but the 
Khedive shall have power to make all internal regulations 
and laws necessary for the well-being of the country. 2. The 
Khedive shall have the power to conclude and renew 
Treaties, but all Conventions shall be communicated to 
the Porte before promulgation. 3. He is master of the 
financial affairs of the country, but may not, except in 
certain cases, contract loans. 4. He shall not transfer his 
privileges to others. 5. He shall pay an annual tribute 
of £ T. 750,000. 6. Money is to becoined in the name 
of the Sultan. 7, The Army shall contain not more than 
18,000 men. 8, Colours and badges are to he the same 
as those of Turkey. 9. The Khedive shall not build iron- 
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clads without the Porte’s permission. 10, He may confer 
rank up to that of Colonel, and on civilians up to Sada, 
inclusively. The Sultan defined the present Khedive’s 
territories in accordance with the Firmans of A.H. 1257 and 
A.H, 1281, but this definition was modified by a telegram 
dated April 8, 1892. For the text of these documents see 
Egypt No. 3 (1906), p. 3 ff. 

A.D. 1896. In the early part of this year Osman Dikna’s 
forces were attacked and defeated with great loss by 
Colonel Lloyd, Major Sydney, and Captain Fenwick. On 
February 29 the Italians were defeated by the Abyssinians 
at Adua, and the garrison at Kasala was in imminent 
danger from the Dervishes. With a view of assisting Italy 
by making it necessary for the Dervishes to turn their 
attention elsewhere, the British Government determined 
to advance to ‘Ukd4shah and Donkola. In the hands of 
General Kitchener, who had succeeded General 
Grenfell as Sirdar of the Egyptian Army in April, 1892, 
the conduct of the new Sfidan Expedition was placed. On 
Match 21 he left Cairo for the south, and the first serious 
skirmish between the Dervishes and Egyptians took place 
on May 1. Early in June the Sirdar divided his forces, 
and one column marched upon Ferket by way of the 
river, and another across the desert. On June 7 the two 
columns joined hands, and a fierce fight ensued. The 
Sirdar’s arrangements were so skilfully made and carried 
out, that the Dervishes were utterly routed ; they lost about 
1,000 killed and wounded, and 500 were made prisoners. 
Among the killed were about forty of their chief men. 
The Egyptian loss was roo killed and wounded. On 
September rg the Sirdar occupied Hafir after a fight, and 
four days later the Egyptian troops entered Donkola ; 
Dabbah, Korti, and Marawi were next occupied, and the 
country as far as the foot of the Fourth Cataract was 


once more in the hands of the Egyptians. 
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A.D. 1897. Early in this year the decision to make the 
Wadi Halfah and Abia-Hamed Railway was arrived at, 
for the Sirdar regarded it as absolutely necessary ; by this 
route 595 miles of difficult river transport would be avoided, 
and, besides this, the saving in the actual distance traversed 
would be 365 miles. When the railway had advanced 
considerably more than half way to Abt Hamed, General 
Hunter marched from Marawi to Abi) Hamed and 
defeated the Dervishes, who held it in force, and occupied 
it on August 7. Of the Dervish garrison of 1,500 men, 
about 1,300 were killed and wounded. Soon afterwards 
the Dervishes evacuated Berber, which was entered by 
General Hunter on September 13. On October 31 the 
railway reached Abti-Hamed. 

A.D. 1898. On April 8th, Good Friday, the Sirdar utterly 
defeated the great Dervish force under Mahmfad in the 
Battle of the Atbara; the Dervish loss was about 3,000 
killed, and 2,000 were taken prisoners, while the Sirdar’s 
loss was under 600 killed and wounded. ‘The forces en- 
gaged on each side were about 14,000. On September 2nd 
the capture of Omdurman and the defeat of the 
Khalifah ‘Abdu-Allahi were accomplished by the Sirdar. 
The Khalifah’s forces numbered at least 50,000, and those 
of the Sirdar about 22,000. The Dervish loss was at least 
t1,000 killed and 16,000 wounded, and over 4,000 were 
made prisoners; the Sirdar’s loss was rather more than 
400 killed and wounded. The Khalifah escaped and fled 
south, having first taken care to bury his treasure ; the body 
of the Mahdi was removed from its tomb, and burnt, and 
the ashes were thrown into the Nile; the head is said 
to be buried at Wadi Halfah. The tomb was destroyed 
because, if left untouched, it would always have formed a 
centre for religious fanaticism and sedition. On Sunday, 
September 4, the Sirdar held a memorial service for 
General Gordon at Khartim, when the British and Egyptian 
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flags, were hoisted. On the roth the Sirdar hoisted the 
Egyptian flag at Fa-Shéda, which had been occupied by 
Major Marchand, the head of a French expedition, who 
sought to claim as a right a position on the Nile on behalf 
of France. The village of Fa-Shdéda is now known by the 
name of K6éd6k, which, strictly speaking, is the Dinka 
name of a neighbouring village. 

A.D. 1899. On January 7th Colonel Nason occupied 
Fa-Maka and Fa-Zoglii On January 25th Colonel 
Kitchener, brother of the Sirdar, set out to catch the 
Khalifah, who had fled towards Kordéfan, but his expedition 
failed for want of water. In November it was said that the 
Khalifah was at Gebel Kadir, which lay to the north-west 
of Fa-Shéda, on the west bank of the Nile, and about 160 
miles from the river. The Sirdar pursued with a large 
force, but the Khalifah fled towards Khartim. On 
November 22 Colonel (now Sir) F. R. Wingate (now 
Sirdar of the Egyptian Army, and Governor-General of the 
Sidan) pursued him to Aba Island on the Nile, and 
learning that he was encamped at Umm Dabrékat, attacked 
him on the 24th. After a fierce but short fight in the early 
morning, Colonel Wingate defeated the Khalifah, killing 
over 1,000 of his men, and taking prisoners 3,000. The 
Khalifah met his fate like a man, and seeing that all was 
lost, seated himself upon a sheepskin with his chief Emirs, 
and with them fell riddled with bullets. The Egyptian 
loss was 15 killed and wounded. It was claimed that 
the death-blow had been given to Mahdiism by the defeat 
of the Dervishes at the Battle of Omdurman, and the 
destruction of the Mahdi’s tomb, but this was not true, for 
as the power of the Mahdi was believed to have been 
transferred to the Khalifah ‘Abd-Allah, the Dervishes 
regarded it as a real and living thing so long as ‘Abd-Allah 
was alive. Mahdiism did not die until he and his Amirs 
were killed by Colonel Wingate on the memorable morning 
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of November 24. On December 17, Al-Obéd was occupied 
by Colonel Mahon, D.S.O. On December 22, Sir Reginald 
Wingate was appointed Sirdar and Governor-General of the 
Stidan. 

%« On March 4 of this year, Mr. John M. Cook, the 
late head of the firm of Thomas Cook and Son, died at 
Walton-on-Thames. The services which he rendered to 
the Egyptian Government were very considerable. In the 


Gordon Relief Expedition his firm transported from Asyft. 


to Wadi Halfah, a distance of about 550 miles, Lord 
Wolseley’s entire force, which consisted of 11,000 British 
and 7,000 Egyptian troops, 800 whalers, and 130,000 tons 
of stores and war materials. In 1885, 1886 and 1896 his 
firm again rendered invaluable services to the Government, 
and one is tempted to regret, with Mr. Royle (Zhe Egyptian 
Campaigns, p. 554), that, in view of the melancholy failure 
of the Gordon Relief Expedition, his contract did not 
include the rescue of Gordon and the Sfidan garrisons, 
He transported the wounded to Cairo by water after the 
battle of Tell al-Kebir, and when the British Army in Egypt 
was decimated by enteric fever, conveyed the convalescents 
by special steamers up the Nile, and made no charge in 
either case except the actual cost of running the steamers. 
He was greatly beloved by the Egyptians, and the Luxor 
Hospital, which he founded, is one of the many evidences 
of the interest which he took in their welfare. Thousands 
of Egyptians were employed in his service, and it would be 
difficult to estimate the benefits which accrued directly and 
indirectly to scores of families in all parts of the country 
through his energy and foresight. He was the pioneer of the 
improvements which have taken place at Luxor in recent 
years, and he was a generous supporter, both with his 
influence and with his money, of every scheme which he 
believed would improve the position of the Egyptians, and 
would enable them to rise from the depths of the poverty 
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and misery into which they had fallen through mis-govern- 
ment and the cruelty and oppression of their Turkish rulers. 
Justice was the one thing which he believed to be necessary 
for the salvation of the Egyptian, and his strenuous efforts 
were for many years directed against the corrupt practices 
which in 1883 were well nigh universal. His fearless 
exposure of shams, his shrewdness, his moral strength and 
integrity, and his unswerving resolution, enabled him to carry 
out the reforms which many others had failed to effect. 

A.D. 1900. In January Osman Dikna was in hiding near 
Tokar, and Muhammad ‘Ali, the loyal Gamilab Shékh, 
found that he had entered his country. Major Burges and 
Ahmad Bey left Sawakin on January 8 and ro respectively, 
and a few days later they arrived at the Warriba range, 
which is about go miles to the south-west of Sawakin; and 
there Osm4n was seen apparently waiting to partake of a meal 
from a recently killed sheep. At the sight of his pursuers 
he fled up a hill, but was soon caught, and was despatched 
from Sawakin in the S.S. ‘‘ Behera,” and arrived at Suez on 
January 25, ex route for Rosetta, where he was imprisoned 
for some years. He has been released, and now lives at 
Géli, a little to the north of Khartfim. On September 25 
Slatin Pasha was appointed British Inspector of the 
Sidan. On November 2 Major Hobbs opened a branch 
of the Bank of Egypt at Khartim. On November 29 
Colonel Sparkes set out from Omdurman to occupy the 
Bahr al-Ghaz4l Province. On December 31st, 1go0o, the 
outstanding capital of the Egyptian Debt amounted to 
4#,103,710,000, of which 47,273,000 was held by the Debt 
Commissioners, leaving a balance in the hands of the public 
of 496,437,000. 

A.D. 1901. Early in r901, Tong, Waw, Rumbek, Amadi, 
Kiré, Shambi, Dém Zubér, Forga, Telgona, and other places 
in the Bahr al-Ghazal Province were occupied. The 
revenue was £F.12,160,000 and the expenditure 
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LE.11,396,000, leaving a surplus of £E.1,460,000 in 
excess of the estimates, which were £E.10,700,000 and 
4E.10,636,000 respectively. The net financial result was 
a surplus of £E.700,000. The balance standing to the 
credit of the General Reserve Fund was, on December 31st, 
1901, £E.3,795,000, and on the same date the sum of 
Z4E.1,287,000 stood to the credit of the Special Reserve 
Fund. Debt to the extent of £445,000 was paid off in 
tgo1, and on December 31st, 1901, the outstanding capital 
of the Debt amounted to £103,265,000, £95,000,000 
being in the hands of the public. On March 1st postal 
savings banks were opened at 27 first class post offices ; 
the rate of interest allowed is 24 per cent. perannum. ‘The 
number of depositors was 6,740, and the amount deposited 
4E.87,000. Of Domains lands, 13,764 acres were sold 
for £219,000, leaving in the hands of the Commissioners 
165,051 acres, valued at £ 3,330,454. Profit on railways 
amounted to £E.150,000. The new Port Sa‘id Railway 
was estimated to cost between E.350,000 and 
Z4E.400,000. The profit on telegraphs was £E.12,000. 
Of salt, 52,221 tons were sold; the revenue was 
4#,E.223,000. The imports ainounted to £E.154,245,000 
and the exports to £E.15,730,000. The tobacco imported 
weighed 6,120,548 kilos. and the tambak 325,661 kilos. ; 
the quantity exported was 529,034 kilos., which is equivalent 
to 380,000,000 cigarettes. The profit on the Post Office 
was £E.28,000. About £E.490,000 were spent on 
irrigation works. On the Aswan Dam E.900,000 were 
spent, and on the Asyfit Barrage £E.800,000. The total 
number of men called out for the corvée was 8,763 for 100 
days. The Cairo roads cost in upkeep £10,772, and 
£127,000 were spent on public buildings. There was a 
general increase in crime, 2,382 cases being reported. 
Prison administration cost £E.60,000. In Egypt the 
strength of slavery was practically broken. There were 
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23,477 in-patients in Government hospitals. The Zoological 


Gardens were visited by 52,711 persons, and the gate money 
amounted to £E.1,114. The fees paid by tourists for 
visiting the temples, &c., amounted to £E.3,213. On the 
preservation of Arab and Coptic monuments -£E.7,000 
were spent. The year “was one of steady and normal 
progress . . . The fiscal system has been placed ona sound 
footing. The principal irrigation works are either completed 
or are approaching completion. Means of locomotion, 
both by rail and road, have been improved and extended. 
The institution of slavery is virtually defunct. The corvée 
has been practically abolished. Although both the judicial 
system and the organization of the police admit of further 
improvement, it may be said that law and order everywhere 
reign supreme. ‘The courbash is no longer employed as 
an instrument of government. The army is efficient and 
well organized ; the abuses which existed under the old 
recruiting system have been swept away. New prisons and 
reformatories have been built. The treatment of prisoners 
is in conformity with the principles generally adopted in 
Europe ; the sick man can be nursed in a well-equipped 
and well-managed hospital. The lunatic is no longer treated 
like a wild beast. Means have been provided for enabling 
the peasantry to shake themselves free from the grip of the 
money-lenders. A very great impulse has been given 
to education in all its branches. In a word, all the main 
features of Western civilization have been introduced with 
such adaptations as have been necessitated by local require- 
ments. Broadly speaking, it may be said that all that is 
now required in Egypt is to persevere in the course which 
has already been traced out, and to gradually introduce into 
the existing system such requirements as time and experience 
may show to be necessary.” 

A.D. 1902. The revenue was 4E.12,148,000, the ex- 
penditure 4E.11,432,333, and the surplus £E.716,000, 
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being E.506,000 in excess of the estimate. The balance 
standing to the credit of the General Reserve Fund was 
on December 31st, 1902, AE.2,931,000, and on the same 
date the sum of £E.1,678,000 stood to the credit of the 
Special Reserve Fund. Debt to the extent of £527,000 
was paid off in the course of the year, and on December 
31st, 1902, the out-standing capital of the Debt amounted 
to £103,245,000, £94,471,000 being in the hands of the 
public. ‘The Government lent to the Fellahin, or peasant 
farmers, the sum of £E.202,942, the number of borrowers 
being 34,532. The balances on deposit in the Post Office 
Savings Bank increased from £E.38,000 to £E.86,000, 
‘the number of depositors being 13,587. The debt on the 
Domains Administration was reduced to #E.1,932,000. 
The amount of French capital invested in Egypt was more 
than £E.57,000,000. The net receipts from the railways 
were £E.1,059,000, and the Kena-Aswan Railway brought 
in £E.60,000. ‘The profit on telegraphs was £E.14,000, 
and on telephones “E.1,350. Out of 5,097,431 acres of 
land, 554,409 were held by Europeans. The circulation 
of notes amounted to 4E.116,000. About 53,425 tons of 
salt were sold, and the royalties were AE.181,000. The 
value of the imports was £E.14,211,000, and of the exports 
Z£E.17,617,000. The eggs exported numbered 79,500,000. 
The total amount of tobacco withdrawn from bond was 
6,336,700 kilos., and of tambak 379,100: 54 per cent. came 
from Turkey, 33°5 per cent. from Greece, and 12°5 per cent. 
from Bosnia and Herzegovina. ‘The average consumption 
per head was 1 Ib. 6 oz. ; the number of cigarettes exported 
amounted to 385,000,000. The profit from the Post Office 
was 4E.37,500. The amount of unirrigated land was 
143,000 acres, as compared with 947,000 in 1877. The 
number of men employed in corvée work was 4,970 for 100 
days. About 4E.50,000 were spent on repairs of Govern- 
ment buildings, 4 E.154,000 on new buildings, and £79,000 
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on drainage. The number of persons in prison was 9,256. 
During the year 238 slaves were freed. There were 22,717 
patients in the Government hospitals. In all, 1,489 deaths 
from cholera occurred in Cairo. 

A.D. 1903. The revenue was £E.12,464,000, and the 
expenditure £4 E.11,720,000, and the surplus £E.744,000, 
being 4E.719,000 in excess of the estimates. The balance 
standing to the credit of the General Reserve Fund was on 
December 31st, 1903, 4E.2,761,000, and on the same date 
the sum of £E.2,128,000 stood to the credit of the Special 
Reserve Fund. The value of the sums invested on behalf 
of the Conversion Economies Fund was 4 E.5,507,000, as 
against £E.4,991,000 in 1902. Debt to the extent of 
41,289,000 was paid off during the year, and on December 
31st, 1903, the outstanding capital of the Debt amounted 
to £102,187,000, £93,383,000 being in the hands of the 
public. On December 31st, the loans to the Fellahin 
amounted to “E.2,186,746, the number of borrowers being 
78,911 persons. The Debt on the Domains Administra- 
tion was reduced to £E.1,685,042, and that on the Daira 
Administration was reduced to about £E.4,986,000. The 
railways carried in 1903 about 15,000,000 people and 
3,000,000 tons of goods, as against 2,800,000 people and 
1,200,000 tons of goods in 1883, and in that period of 20 
years the receipts rose from £E.1,200,000 to £E.2,260,000. 
The receipts from telegraphs amounted to £E.76,000, and 
the expenditure was £E.57,000 ; 1,618,000 messages were 
despatched. The sum of 4E.3,439,864 was paid for the 
Aswan Dam and the Asyfit Barrage. Some 170,000 acres 
of basin land were converted into perennial irrigation at a 
cost of £E.190,000; as a result, the annual rental of these 
acres has been increased by £E.510,000, and the present 
sale value by 4E.5,100,000. In corvée work 11,244 men 
were called out in 1903. The imports were £E.16,146,000 
and the exports £E.19,118,500. About 96,500,000 eggs 
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were exported. Of the imports 42°5 per cent. were from 
Great Britain and her possessions, and of the exports 52°8 
went to Great Britain. The tobacco imported amounted to 
6,517,000 kilos., and the tambak to 370,000 kilos. ; the 
average consumption per head was 1 lb. 7 ozs., Or 1 Oz. 
more than in 1902. About 74,400 passengers landed at 
Port Sa‘id and Alexandria. The average daily circulation 
of currency notes was £E.218,000, and the value of the 
notes in circulation was £E.382,000. About 57,000 tons 
of salt were sold, and the gross revenue was £ E.189,000. 
The profit of the Post Office was £E.46,o00. It was 
decided that executions were to be conducted within the 
prison walls in the presence of certain authorized officials, 
and that representatives of the Press were to be admitted. 
About 2,121 persons were convicted of crimes, and the 
number has been on the increase since 1896, when it was 
1,866. About 176,474 certificates of Moslem marriages 
were issued, and there were 52,992 cases of divorce. It is 
said that in a great many cases the husband takes his wife 
back again after divorcing her, and the Inspectors believe 
that if account could be taken of these reunions, the number 
of divorces would be reduced to about 18,000. The Cairo 
tramways were used by 18,957,000 people. The following 
are the sums which have been spent on education, begin- 
ning with the year 1887, when the expenditure on this depart- 
ment of the Government had sunk to its lowest figure :— 


LX. | OE. 

1887 Be 63,000 1898 a 160,000 
1888 Bx 70,000 1899 on 154,000 
1889 ae 91,000 1900 a 156,000 
1890 i. 104,000 1901 w3 173,000 
1891 18 119,000 1902 ee 185,000 
1892 eo 125,000 1903 e 197,000 
1893 ie 138,000 f 1904 a 204,000 
1894 a 142,000 1905 “ 235,000 
1895 8 139,000 1906 rt 276,000 
1896 ~2 151,000 1907 iis 374,090 
1897 Bae 158,000 
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The expenditure of the Department of Public Instruction 
is defrayed from three sources:—(1) The Government 
Grant, which has risen from E.63,000 in 1887 to 
4E.276,000 in 1906; (2) School fees, which in 1904 
amounted to £E.90,000; (3) Revenue from endowments, 
&c., which produced 4E.23,000 in 1904. 

A.D. 1904. On April 8th the Anglo-French Agreement 
was signed, wherein it was declared: “His Britannic 
Majesty’s Government declare that they have no intention 
of altering the political status of Egypt, and the Govern- 
ment of the French Republic, for their part, declare that 
they will not obstruct the action of Great Britain in that 
country by asking that a limit of time be fixed for the 
British occupation, or in any other manner.” Thus England 
was freed from an irregular position, into which, through no 
fault of her own, she was forced by circumstances, and the 
material interests of France at stake in Egypt were secured 
by specific engagements, and for any apparent loss of 
political influence in Egypt she received ample conpensa- 
tion elsewhere. By the signing of the Agreement, forty-six 
Khedivial Decrees relating to the Caisse de la Dette have 
been wholly repealed, and six partially so. A new Decree 
on the subject was promulgated on November 28th, 1904, 
and it came into operation on January rst, 1905. The 
revenue for 1904 was £E.13,906,152, and the expendi- 
ture £E.12,700,332, and the surplus £E.1,205,820, being 
4E.2,406,000 in excess of the estimates. The balance 
standing to the credit of the General Reserve Fund was on 
December 31st, 1904, £E.3,185,094. The value of the 
sums invested on behalf of the Conversion Economies Fund 
was 4E.6,031,345, as against £E.5,507,000 in 1903. Debt 
to the value of £911,580 was paid off during 1904, and on 
December 31st the outstanding capital of the Debt amounted 
to £102,186,920, about 492,358,060 being in the hands 
of the public. The Army of Occupation cost Egypt 
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4E.97,500. Some 2,958 acres were sold by the Domains 
Administration, and the price realized was £191,903, OF 
£64 17s. per acre. The value of the currency rates in 
circulation in 1904 was £E.454,000. Exclusive of tobacco, 
the value of theimports was £ E.19,889,000, or £E.3,742,000 
more than in 1903; and the exports “E 20,316,000, or 
Z£,E.1,200,000 more than in 1903. The Customs revenue 
was £E.3,216,000. Tobacco produced 4E.1,420,000, and 
tambak £E.57,000. About 620,500 kilos. of cigarettes 
were exported, Salt produced #E.182,000, and Railways 
4E.1,244,000. The conversion of the Port Sa‘id tramway 
into a railway cost #E.240,000. ‘Telegraphs produced 
4E.84,000, profit AE.26,000; telephones £E.3,423; 
Post Office 4E.190,000, profit 4E.62,000. A plague of 
locusts attacked Cairo in April, 1904, and 241,528 men 
were called upon to destroy the creatures; the labour was 
** forced,” but no complaints were made. 21,369 kilos. of 
hashish, or Indian hemp, were confiscated. In 1904 there 
were 4,015 drinking shops in all Egypt. Systematic slave 
trade no longer exists in Egypt. The prisons contained 
12,491 prisoners on December 31st, 1904. The number of 
persons admitted into the Government hospitals was 27,921. 
Education cost £ E.203,500, and there were 140,000 children 
under the management of the Department. In 1904, about 
1,346,708 acres were planted with cotton, and the yield was 
rather less than 6,000,000 kantars. The loss caused by 
the cotton worm was between one and two millions sterling. 
Nearly £E.600,000 were spent: between 1894 and 1904 on 
Archeology, Museums, and the preservation of Arab 
monuments. 

In the middle of August Sir William Garstin’s Report 
upon the Basin of the Upper Nile (Cd. 2165, “ Egypt,” 
No. 2, 1904) appeared. He suggested the expenditure of 
4 E.21,000,000, of which “$E.13,000,000 would be in the 
Sidan, and £E.8,000,000 in Egypt. Broadly speaking, 
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the whole plan is based on the principle of utilizing the 
waters of the White Nile for the benefit of Egypt, and those 
of the Blue Nile for the benefit of the Sfidan. Sir William 
Garstin estimates that when the whole of his Egyptian pro- 
ject is carried out, 750,000 acres of land will be converted 
from basin into perennial irrigation ; 100,000 acres will be 
made capable of being irrigated by pumps; 800,000 addi- 
tional acres will be brought under cultivation ; and that, at 
very moderate rates, the increased revenue derived from 
taxation will be 41,205,000 a year. The Suakim-Berber 
Railway, better known now as the “ Nile-Red Sea Rail- 
way,” has already been completed ; it was opened by Lord 
Cromer early in 1906. An expenditure of £E.500,000 
will carry out the Kash scheme of irrigation in the Sfidan, 
and bring under cultivation 100,000 acres; assessing the 
land tax at 50 piastres an acre, the increased revenue would 
amount to £E.50,000. On August 17th the Greek 
Orthodox Convent of Old Cairo was destroyed by fire. 
The convent was a very old foundation and had been stand- 
ing for centuries. It was one of the oldest monuments of 
the Eastern Church in Egypt, and was associated with many 
important historical events. 

As the result of the abolition of the Bridge Tolls in 1900, 
35,732 boats passed through the lock of the Delta Barrage 
in 1903, and 41,740 in 1904. 

A.D. 1905. The revenue in 1905 was £4E.14,813,000, 
and the expenditure E.12,125,000; surplus about 
LE.2,689,000. After deducting £E.3,050,000, which 
was paid to the Caisse de la Dette early in the year, the 
amount standing to the credit of the Reserve Fund on 
January rst, 1905, was “E.10,038,055, and on January Ist, 
1906, was £E.12,088,000. The total capital of the Debt 
was on December 31st, 1905 :— 
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Lud 
Guaranteed 3, per cent. ... 7,849,000 
Preference 3+ 46 31,128,000 
Unified 4 2 55,972,000 
Domains 44 3) 1,535,000 

£96,484,000 


The interest charge has been reduced from 44,263,000 to 


43)704,000, a decrease of £559,000. 


The Imports. in 


E905, were worth £E.21,564,000, and the Exports 
4E.20,360,000. The specie imported amounted to 
4E.4,782,000, and that exported to £E.3,870,000. Some 


702,800 kilos. of cigarettes were exported. 


Customs revenue 


amounted, to £E.3,322,148. The Currency Notes in 
circulation were worth £$E.913,000. On December 31st, 
1905, the Savings Banks Deposits amounted to £E.236,420 ; 
the Children’s Savings Banks had 2,645 depositors. The 
share capital and reserves of the purely Egyptian deposit 
banks. rose from £ 2,939,000 in 1901 to £6,300,000 in 
1905; and their assets during the same period from 
410,585,000 to £26,424,000. The share capital and 
reserves of the mortgage banks rose from £7,263,000 in 
1901 to 429,749,000 in 1905, and their total assets during 
the same period from £7,744,000 to £32,655,000. The 
Domains Administration sold 2,979 acres for £120,765, 


7... at the rate of “40 Ios. per acre. 


The Daira Debt 


has now been entirely liquidated. In 1905 a penny postal 
rate between Egypt and Great Britain was established. The 
increase in the number of letters passing through the 
Egyptian Post Office is illustrated by the following figures :— 


1885 
1890 
1895 
1900 
1905 


No. of Letters. 
12,500,000 
16,300,000 
22,400,000 
31,900,000 
50,700,000 
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Land Tax produced in 1905 £F.4,902,608, Land Sales 
Registration £E.943,0c0, and the Date Tax £E.122,000. 
The net earnings of the railways were £E.1,327,000, and 
the capital expenditure 4E.647,000. ‘The following figures 
illustrate the growth of passenger traffic :— 


Passengers carried. Receipts. 
1903... 16 sb, 1 14,952,000 LE. 996,000 
1904 . a # ee ee 25.00" LE. 1,188,000 
1905 . ges ...' 20,014,000 4E. 1,313,000 


Pee: eee Egypt and Europe: in 1902, 60,000; 
In 1903, 74,000 ; in 1904, 90,400; in 1905, 99,922. The 
revenue from the telegraphs was #E.1o1,000 (profit, 
Z,E.26,500); about 667,000 European and 1,248,000 Arabic 
telegrams passed over the wires. The Alexandria Telephone 
produced £E.3,728. The cost of the Prisons Department 
was £F.107,080. Education cost 4E.235,000. Manu- 
mission papers were granted in 1905 to 63 male and go 
female slaves in Cairo, and everyone must rejoice that a 
systematic trade in slaves is dead in Egypt. Would that 
the British authorities in Cairo had rule in other parts of 
Africa! * On April rst, at 3.50 p.m., one of the Pyramids 
at Gizah was struck by lightning, just below the apex, and 
several of the stones fell to the ground with a crash. Rain 
fell in torrents, and the low-lying parts of Cairo were 
flooded. 

A.D. 1906. On February 2oth H.H. the Khedive visited 
the Oasis of Siwa, with a suite consisting of Dr. Butler, 
Mr. Fals, Dr Kautsky, an Egyptian Secretary, and an 
engineer. In the same month a steamer service was 
inaugurated on Lake Menzalah, and the journey from Karputy 
(Port Sa‘id) to Matariyah occupies about four hours. The 

* According to Bishop Tucker, who writes from Uganda (Z2es, 
April 12th, 1906), ‘‘ Slavery under the British flag may be found in 
a pure, unadulterated and unquestioned form in British East Africa. In 
Mombasa, Lamu, Malindi, and all me territory within the ten-mile limit, 
slavery is still a legalized institution.’ 
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steamers are of the stern-wheel type and have double 
promenade decks. Tug-boats and cargo barges have also 
been constructed. Good progress has been made with the 
R6da Bridge which is being built by Messrs. Arrol & Co. 
It has been decided to build another bridge over the Nile, 
between the Kasr an-Nil and Embaba Bridges. The new 
bridge is to be named the “‘ Abbas Bridge,” and is to have 
a drawbridge for the passage of vessels, and a footbridge 
at a higher elevation for pedestrian traffic when the draw- 
bridge is raised, like the Tower Bridge in London. 

In April, Maryam, an Abyssinian outlaw at Noggara, 
raided several villages near Kadaref, killed 101 villagers, 
and carried off 41 men and 133 women, and numbers of 
cattle. In May, the natives. who lived in the Nftba 
Mountains in the Southern Sfidan, incited by the Arab 
slave-raiders, attacked the Government Fort at Talodi and 
killed a number of soldiers. The Stdén Government 
despatched Major O’Connell with a force to punish the 
rebels, and this officer, in spite of the rains and flooded 
state of the country, reached Talodi quickly, and, in the 
fight which followed, killed 300 of the natives, whose wish 
was to re-open the slave trade. The little garrison had 
held out bravely, but were in sore straits when relief 
arrived. Order was soon restored, and the natives in the 
neighbourhood of Gebel Kadir, where the Mahdi first 
preached his Mission, supported Major O’Connell. In 
June, five officers of Mounted Infantry went to shoot 
pigeons at Denshawai, near Tanta, but were surrounded by 
natives, and so evilly treated that Major Pine Coffin was 
knocked down, and Captain Bull died of the injuries he 
received. The attack was premeditated, and was due to 
the fanatical feeling which exists in that part of the Delta. 
A large number of arrests were made, and the leaders of 
the attack were tried by a special court; four were 
sentenced to be hanged, five to be whipped, and others were 
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sentenced to terms of imprisonment ; two to penal servitude 
for life, one to penal servitude for 15 years, six to penal 
servitude for 7 years, three to receive 50 lashes and imprison- 
ment for one year, and five to receive 50 lashes 
(Zgvpt, No. 4, 1906). 

A.D. 1906. The total value of merchandize exported and 
imported was £E.48,888,000; the imports were valued 
at £E.24,011,000.. The deposits in the Post Office 
Savings Bank amounted to £E.325,000. The revenue 
was 4 E.15,337,000 and the expenditure 4E.13, 162,000. 
The Reserve Fund had a credit of £E.11,055,000. 
The outstanding capital of the Debt was £E.96,181,000. 
The revenue from the Post Office was £E.237,000; 
from railways (passengers 22,550,000, goods 6,712,019 
tons) £E.1,475,000; and from telegraphs, 4E.104,000 
(telegrams 2,300,000). Education cost 4E.374,000. 
Thirty-two Higher Primary Schools had 7,584 pupils, and 
4,432 Native Schools (Kuttabs) had 156,542 pupils 
(145,838 boys and 10,704 girls). The cotton crop realized 
LE.27,000,000. 

A.D. 1907. In April Lord Cromer resigned his position 
of Agent and Consul-General, and was succeeded by 
Sir Eldon Gorst. This year a financial crisis took place 
which checked the banking and commercial. expansion of 
the last few years. Several banks refused to grant further 
advances, large loans were called in, and the prices of local 
securities declined steadily until the month of June; there 
was a general feeling of alarm and mistrust throughout the 
country. Import trade was shaken, stocks accumulated in 
bonded warehouses, and several businesses suspended 
payment. The quantity of cotton exported in 1888 was 
3,075,000 kantars, and in 1906-07, 6,778,000 kantars, and 
price per kantar rose from £E.2'95 in 1888 to £E.3°74 
in 1906-07. The exports rose from E.13,507,000 in 
1888 to 4E.30,920,000 in 1906-07; the imports from 
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LE.7,613,000 to £E.25,066,000 in the same years. The 
Government revenue rose from £E.9,872,000 in 1888 to 
LE.15,700,000 in 1906-07. The actual revenue in 1907 
was 4E.16,368,000, and theexpenditure £E.14,280,000. 
The total amount of the Debt in the hands of the public 
was £E.87,448,000. The total value of merchandize 
exported and imported was £E.54,134,000 (increase of 
LE.5,246,000). The value of the imports was 
4E.26,121,000 and of the exports £E.28,013,000. 
Customs brought in $E.3,791,425. The profit from the 
Post Office was £E.62,000 (No. of letters 65,600,000). 
The cotton crop produced between 6,500,000 and 7,000,000 
kantars. Some 12,152 men were employed in guarding the 
Nile banks for a period under too days. It was decided to 
raise the Aswan Dam five metres at a cost of £E.1,500,000. 
When the work is done it will be possible to irrigate 
1,000,000 acres of waste land in the north of the Delta. 
The irrigation works proposed this year were estimated to 
cost £20,000,000. In December the British and Egyptian 
Governments decided to liberate the Denshawai prisoners, 
and they were pardoned and set free by H.H. the Khedive, 
on his birthday, January 8, 1908. The imports from Great 
Britain and British possessions amounted to £4 E.9,792,735. 
Education cost £E.374,000. 

A.D. 1908. In February, Mustafa Kamil Pasha, the leader 
of the Nationalist Party, and proprietor of the newspaper 
“ Al-Lewa,” ze, “The Flag,” died, aged 34 years. Sir 
William Garstin, the eminent irrigation expert, resigned the 
Directorship of Public Works, and was appointed one of the 
British Directors on the Board of the Suez Canal Company. 
He was succeeded by Mr. A. L. Webb. Early in May 
Mr. Scott-Moncrieff, a Deputy-Inspector of the Blue Nile 
Province, was murdered at Tugr, a village between 
Messallamiyah and Kamlin, by ‘Abd al-Kader Muhammad 
Imam Wad Habtiba, leader of a rebellion against the 
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Government. On May 8 the accused was tried at Kamlin 
in the Mudir’s Court, and was sentenced to death and to 
the forfeiture of his property. His execution was carried 
out on May 17 at Hillat Mustafa, the market village of his 
tribe, the Halawin. The revenue was £E.15,522,000 and 
the expenditure £E.14,408,000; surplus £E.1,114,000. 
The total amount of Debt in the hands of the public was 
Z4E.89,415,000. Customs brought in £E.3,669,988. 
The Post Office brought in £E.296,636 (decrease, 
AE.9,320, profit, AE.30,418) ; the number of letters was 
69,500,000, and of parcels 869,930. Savings Bank: 
No. of depositors, 86,728, money deposited £E.401,933. 
The gross receipts on the railways amounted to 
ZLE.3,464,000 ; No. of passengers 25,841,778, tons of goods 
carried 5,775,198. The value of the State Railways is 
4 E 25,078,500, and the return on the capital is 5°4 per cent. 
The cotton crop produced 6,250,000 kantars, value 
Z4E.17,091,603; area under cultivation 1,640,415 acres. 
27,000 men were called upon to guard the Nile banks for 
too days. The work of raising the Aswan Dam was carried 
on and cost £E.369,000 ; when it is completed the reservoir 
will extent to a point about 20 miles north of Wadi Halfah. 
In the Hospitals 33,241 patients were treated, and there 
were 181,580 out-patients. Education cost AE.440,000, 
Imports were valued at AE.25,100,397, the proportion 
supplied by Great Britain being 38 per cent. Exports 
were valued at “E.21,315,673, of which Great Britain took 
53 per cent., valued at £E.15,359,586. ‘The value of the 
eggs exported was AE.75,589. 

A.D. 1909. The estimated revenue is Z£E.15,100,000, 
the expenditure £E.14,850,000, and the surplus 
ZL E.250,000. 
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THE EGYPTIAN FLAG. 


The Crescent and Star Flag is of considerable historical 
interest, and its marks, the Crescent and the Star, were 
used as symbols of divinity and sovereignty by nations in the 
East from time immemorial. Among the ancient Egyptians 
the crescent =~“, or “=”, actually occurs in the name of 
Aah-mes, z.e., ‘Child of the Moon,” the first king of the 
XVIIIth dynasty, about B.c. 1600, and the five-rayed star 
> was a well-known symbol for wezer “god.” The crescent 
appears on Babylonian boundary stones and on_ large 
Assyrian historical stele, and it is quite certain that 
supernatural powers were attributed to it. His Excellency 
Ya‘ktib Artin Pasha, the highest authority on the study of 
Oriental Blazon,* has pointed out that on the coins of 
Phraata, one of the kings of the Arsacide, who reigned 
about B.c. 37, the lunar crescent and star occur as the 
symbols of the conjunction of Venus and the Moon, Artin 
Pasha further points out that, in astrology, the star signifies 
‘goodness, happiness, good-luck,” &c., and the crescent, 
“new life.” The use of these symbols extended from 
Western Asia to Greece and other countries in Europe, and 
before a.D. 697 we find that the Muhammadan generals 
who warred in Persia adopted the crescent as a mark of the 
new life and new religion (as opposed to that of the Cross of 
Christ), which they were preaching. The moneys which they 
struck were decorated with the crescent and the six-rayed 
or eight-rayed star. Later, they adopted the star and the 
crescent in conjunction. At the close of the XIIIth 
century Ala Ad-Din Kékébad II bestowed upon ‘Uthman 
or Osman, the founder of the great Ottoman Family, the 


* See his Contribution @ Etude du Blason en Orient, London, 
1902, 
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territory of Karadja-Hissar and the title of “Sultan,” and 
permitted him to use a red flag with a white crescent in the 
centre. Neither Hamdi-Bey nor Artin Pasha is able to say 
at what period the star was added to this flag, which became 
the national flag of the Turks, but it seems certain that the 
Turks took both the star and the crescent from the moneys 
of the Seljik Princes, although these symbols in conjunction 
do not appear to have become common among the 
Ottomans until the end of the XVIIIth century (Artin 
Pasha, of. cif, p. 155). In fact it was not until the reign 
of Selim III (1789-1807) that the imperial Ottoman flag, 
which was hoisted by both land and sea forces, bore on it 
the crescent and the star; and the star had six points, like 
the famous ‘seal of Solomon.” In 1826 Muhammad ‘Alt 
adopted the Ottoman flag, but gave only five points to the 
star. In, or after, 1878 a star with five points took the place 
of the star with six points on the Ottoman flag, and thus it 
remains until the present day. Authorities say that both 
horns of the crescent should face the right, and that one 
ray of the star should point directly to the right ; to fix the 
true position of the star, draw a straight line from the tip of 
one horn to the tip of the other, and make the centre of the 
star coincide with the centre of that line. The Khedive’s 
Flag bears on it three white crescents and three five-pointed 
stars on ared field. For legends among the Turks as to 
the crescent, see Artin Pasha’s ‘‘ Blason en Orient,” 


p. 161 ff. 
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THE CENSUS OF 10907. 


The total population of Egypt, including 97,381 
nomads, was in 1907, 11,287,359, of which 5,667,074 were 
males, and 5,620,285 females. As Egypt contains 12,026 
square miles, the density of the population is 939 to the 
square mile. The most densely populated country in 
Europe is Belgium, with 588°7 persons to the square mile. 
In Egypt the people are spread over 2 cities, 43 towns, and 
3,581 villages. The net increase during the ten years 
(1897-1907) is 1,570,131 or 16 per cent., which gives an 
annual increase of 1°5 per cent. between 1897 and 1907. 
The increase of population in Cairo was 84,414, and in 
Alexandria 50,243 persons. The number of Muham- 
madans in 1897 was 8,992,203 or g2°2 per cent. of the 
population ; in 1907 it was 10,269,445, or 91°8 per cent. of 
the population. The number of Copts in 1897 was 
609,511, or 6°25 per cent. of the population; in 1907 it 
was 706,322, or 6°31 per cent. of the population. Of the 
Copts the Orthodox numbered 667,036, the Roman Catholic 
14,576, and the Protestant 24,710 in 1907; in 1897 the 
numbers were 592,374, 4,030, and 12,507 respectively. 
The Jews numbered 38,635 in 1907. The numbers of the 
various European nationalities are :— 


Nationality. 1907. 1897. eat oe 
Greek ies a4 TEMO2O75 38,208 + 24,767 
Italian see cae SS AS OZO 24,454 + 10,472 
British Re aes ma 20, 053) 19, 563 ++ 1,090 
French ote os er 14500 14,172 =f 419 
Austrian... ae tes OH: pss + 589 
Russian... Bde fe ee 2,410 3,192 - 782 
Germans oe. es perce g OAT 1,281 + 566 
Spanish... Bde aoe 797 765 + 32 
Swiss oa a a 637 472 ae 165 
Belgian! ss ae ox 340 256 + 84 


Dutch AK a x8 185 247 62 
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Forty-one per cent. of the total male population is engaged 
in agricultural pursuits :— 


Occupation. Males. Females. Total. 
Agriculture see Pep Sens 3 5,870 104,160 2,440,030 
Industries oe ik 360,537 19,916 380,453 
Trade and transport ... 254,671 7,075 262,346 
Public services (including 

army and police)... 104,561 361 105,922 
Professional classes... 135,733 8,346 144,079 
Miscellaneous (including 

unemployed) ... ws 2;474,702 5,479,827 °7,954,520 

Total Ma 5,007,074 5,020,2955 11,297,350 


The total cost of the Census operations, which were made 
under the direction of Mr. C. C. Lowis, was £E.29,939. 
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EGYPTIAN MONEY. 
The Egyptian Pound (4 E.) is worth £1 0 6, 


or 25°872 francs. 

The Egyptian Piastre, z.c., the “piastre tariff” (P.T.) 
is worth twopence halfpenny; it is sometimes called 
the “big piastre” in contradistinction to the half-piastre, 
or “little piastre.” 

The Egyptian millim (from the French m/deme) is 
worth one-tenth of the piastre tariff, or one farthing. 

In silver we have :— 

tr. The Riyal, or dollar, value 20 piastres, or 200 
millims, or 4s, 14d. 

2. The Half-dollar, value 10 piastres, or 100 millims, 
or 2s. Odd. 

3. The Quarter-dollar, value 5 piastres, or 50 
millims, or Is. 

4. The Two-piastre-piece, value 47d. 

5. The One-piastre-piece, value 23d. 
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In nickel we have :— 

t. One-piastre, value 2}. 

2. Half-piastre, value 14d. 

3. Two millims, value one halfpenny. 

4. One millim, value one farthing. 
In copper we have :— 

The Para, value a quarter of a farthing ; 40 paras = 

one piastre, or 23d. 
The English Pound = 973 piastres = 25°225 francs. 
The English Shilling = 4°88 piastres = 1°26 francs. 
The Napoleon = 77°15 piastres = 16 shillings. 
The Turkish Pound = 87°75 Egyptian piastres (P.T.) 
= 18 shillings. 


The mint values of the sovereign, Napoleon, and Turkish 
pound are :— 


Sovereign sis Sc ..» 98°45 plastres. 
Napoleon of ade rao 7/8107 5 
Turkish pound ... ae ws OOO * 


The Egyptian monetary system is on a monometallic 
basis, the unit being the Egyptian pound, which contains 
7°4375 grammes of fine gold (Zgyft, No. 1, 1907, p. 104). 
In eighteen years (1889-1906, both inclusive) the net 
import of gold coin into Egypt was: sovereigns 31,000,000, 
Napoleons 1,300,000, other gold coins 500,000. ‘Total 
value $E.32,800,000. The token value of the silver, 
nickel, and bronze coins is considerably above their metallic 
value; these coins represent decimal subdivisions of the 
Egyptian pound. ‘The paper currency consists of the notes 
of the National Bank of Egypt, which enjoys the exclusive 
privilege of note issue, the introduction of which dates from 
1899. The notes are specially secured by the deposit of 
gold and securities, at least one-half being always repre- 
sented by gold. 
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PROGRESS IN EGYPT UNDER THE 
BRITISH. 


The progress made in Egypt since the country passed 
under the rule of the British is astonishing, even to those 
who know its wonderful powers of recuperation. Its 
material prosperity is so great, and it still advances with 
such rapid strides, that it is difficult to understand its 
miserable and bankrupt condition at the time of Arabi 
Pasha’s rebellion. Everywhere improvement is seen, and 
those who visit the country year after year see that the 
improvement is continuous, and that it extends in all 
directions.° ‘The lament is often heard that the country is 

“being too much Europeanised, but those who make it 
should remember that dirt, squalor, disease, misery, poverty, 
ignorance, oppression, injustice, and official corruption of 
every kind may appear to be exceedingly picturesque when 
seen by the foreigner for the first time, but that such things 
make neither for material prosperity nor progress. Cairo 
was occupied by the British on September 15th, 1882, and 
it will be instructive to note the principal changes which 
have been effected in Egypt since that time. In the first 
place the Sfidan has been conquered, and the Egyptian 
flag flies side by side with that of Great Britain at Kharttim ; 
the condition of the army has been improved, and the 
soldiers are well fed, properly clothed, and have their 
salary paid to them regularly, without deductions or draw- 
backs, or the payment of dakshish. Very large sums of 
money have been spent on irrigation works, and now, 
thanks to the repair of Mougel’s Barrage, near Cairo, and 
the Asyfit and Esna Barrages, and the Aswan Dam, the 
value of the crops has been more than doubled, the 
value of much land has been doubled, and even quadrupled, 
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and when the projects now under discussion have been 
carried out, Egypt will be, from a material point of view, 
one of the most prosperous countries of the world. The 
water supply is regulated with justice, and the peasant 
obtains his share as surely and as regularly as the Pasha, 
and it is now practically impossible for any large landowner 
to irrigate his garden at the expense of the parched plots of 
his poor neighbours. A re-assessment of land has been 
carried out, and, wonderful to relate, but few complaints, 
relatively, are heard among the proprietors. 

The upper classes have been deprived of the benefits to 
which they were not entitled by the abolition of the Corvée 
as it existed in 1883. Under the old system the entire 
estates of many wealthy men were tilled, sown, reaped, and 
worked wholly by the corvée, and the wretched gangs 
of men were compelled to dig and clean the canals, 
without receiving thanks, or payment, or food. Under the 
skilful manipulation of the ruling classes, who usually 
obtained exemption for their own servants and those of 
their friends, the whole burden of the system was thrown 
upon the poorest inhabitants, who were in every way the 
least able to bear it. The abolition of forced labour costs 
the Government at least £420,000 a year, but it is one of 
the greatest of all the boons which has been conferred upon 
the Egyptian peasant. At the present time (1909) out of a 
population of over 11,189,978 only about 27,000 men are 
called out to protect the banks of the river for less than 100 
days during the Inundation. In 1892 the number was 
$4,391, and in 1901, 8,763. The taxation, moreover, has 
been considerably reduced. Thus in 1881 the taxation per 
head of the population was £1 25. 2d., and in 1897 it was 
only 175. 9d.; and the debt per head of the population, 
which amounted to #14 8s. gd. in 1881, was reduced 
to £10 os. 2d. in 1897. In January, 1882, “Egyptian 
Unifieds” were quoted at 613, and in January, 1go1, at 
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1063. In Cairo and Alexandria and several large towns 
money has been freely spent by the Government in making 
new roads and streets, in lighting and repairs, in creating 
a pure water supply, and careful attention has been, and 
still is, given to hospitals, prisons, a lunatic asylum, etc. 
Great reforms have been brought about in administration 
of justice, and each year sees some new attempt to bring 
Egypt more and more into line with the civilization of 
Western nations, Changes of this kind have been brought 
about only by steady and persistent work, keen judgment, 
strong determination, and an honest administration of the 
finances of the country, notwithstanding the opposition 
which was offered from many. quarters, both native and 
foreign. 

In a recent report (Zgyft, No. 1, 1903) a statement 
has been made as to the financial policy which has been 
followed for the last 20 years; Lord Cromer makes no 
mystery of the process by which he so successfully won 
Egypt’s “race against bankruptcy,” and as the main 
facts cannot be too well or too widely known, they are 
summarised here. The Report of the Commission of 
Enquiry which sat in 1878 declared that ‘“‘what had to be 
done was to create an entirely new fiscal system, and that 
with a very limited staff, for hardly anything of that which 
ought to exist is in existence at the present time.” In other 
words, the abuses which had grown up in every branch of 
the Egyptian body politic were so general and so deep- 
rooted as to defy the application of any remedy which 
would be effectual and, at the same time, speedy. Finance, 
instead of being used as the most powerful of all engines 
for the social and material improvement of the people, had 
degenerated into a series of clumsy and often cruel devices, 
conceived with the object of first extracting the maximum 
amount of revenue from unwilling contributors and then 
spending the proceeds on objects which, for the most part, 
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conferred no benefits whatever upon the contributors 
themselves. In 1867 Lady Duff Gordon wrote :—“I 
cannot describe the misery here now—every day some new 
tax. Every beast, camel, cow, sheep, donkey, and horse is 
made to pay. The fellaheen can no longer eat bread ; they 
are living on barley-meal mixed with water, and raw 
green stuff, vetches, etc. The taxation makes life almost 
impossible ; a tax on every crop, on every animal first, and 
again when it is sold in the market; on every man, on 
charcoal, on butter, on salt... The people in Upper 
Egypt are running away by wholesale, utterly unable to pay 
the new taxes, and do the work exacted. Even here (Cairo) 
the beating for the year’s taxes is awful.” 

In 1882 three things were quite clear:—(1) The people 
were overtaxed. (2) It was absolutely necessary to 
spend a large sum of money on drainage and irrigation. 
(3) Reforms were needed in every department of the State. 
As it was impossible to carry out all these reforms at once, 
and as people were more interested in the reduction of 
taxation than in administrative reforms, Lord Cromer 
decided to relieve the taxpayers as soon as possible, to 
spend all the funds available in remunerative public works, 
and to carry out the most pressing reforms in the 
Departments of Law, Medicine, and Education. We have. 
already seen that the corvée system was abolished at a cost 
of £E.420,000 a year, and we must now note that the land 
tax has been reduced by about 4E.570,000 a year. The 
professional tax, #AE.180,000 a year, has been abolished ; 
the goat and sheep tax, AE.40,000 a year, and the weighing 
tax, £E.28,000, have been abolished ; the navigation of 
the Nile has been freed at a cost of 4E.46,000 a year, and 
bridge tolls have been abolished. ~The Octroi duties, 
Z#E.200,000 a year, have been remitted; E.40,000 a 
year have been remitted on fisheries; the light dues have 
been reduced £E.63,000 a year; the salt tax has been 
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abolished at a cost of £E.175,000 a year. The tax on 
fishing boats has been abolished, the tax on ferries has in 
some places been reduced, and in others abolished. 
Import duty on coal, liquid fuel, charcoal, firewood, timber 
for building, petroleum, live stock and dead meat, has been 
reduced from 8 per cent. to 4 per cent., large reductions 
have been made in postal, telegraph, and railway rates ; 
and the house tax is now paid by all residents in Egypt, and 
the receipts have risen from about £E.60,000 in 1882-83 
to £E.145,000 in 1901. ‘The only increase of taxation has 
been in the duty on tobacco, which has been raised from 
14 piastres to 20 per kilo. In short, during the last 20 years 
direct taxation to the extent of about £E.1,600,000 
annually has been remitted. The rate of taxation per head 
of population has sunk from £1 2s. 14d. in 1882 to 
16s. 2d. in 1902. In spite of all. this, however, the 
Egyptian revenue has increased by about £E.2,000,000 or 
ZA E.2,500,000. In 1gor only 592 acres of land out of a total 
tax-paying area of 5,540,900 were sold up by the Govern- 
ment, and on a total assessment of £E.4,698,000 arrears to 
the amount of only £E.18,278 were due at the end of the 
year. ‘The revenue returns for the last nineteen years are :— 


LE. LE. 

1890s... 10,237,000 1QOO Tis. : 11,663,000 
1891 che 10, 539,000 1901 s. 12,160,000 
180262 7m 10,297,000 DOOD mayer 12,148,000 
1893 ay. 10,242,000 LOO RMLs 12,464,000 
1894 ht 10,161,000 LQOAR Tate: 13,900,152 
1895 Ric 10,431,000 1905 ae 14,813,000 
ESOOs ee 10,694,000 OOO P “S¥rt- 15,337,000 
1897 oe 11,093,000 LOO] Wyse. 16, 368,000 
1898... 11,132,000 iGJefe})  spag 15,522,000 
1899. 11,200,000 


Up to the end of 1902 about £E.9,000,000 had been 
devoted to drainage and irrigation, and as a result land tax 
is paid on 5,540,900 acres instead of on 4,758,474 as in 
1882; the value of the imports has increased from about 
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LE.8,000,000 in 1883-84 to over 4E.21,564,000 in 1905 ; 
and in the same period the exports have grown from 
Z£E.12,000,000 to £E.20,360,000. The cotton crop varied 
20 years ago from 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 kantars (about 
too lbs.), and in 1905 the total crop was 6,352,000 kantars. 
The total receipts of the Egyptian Government from 1882 
to 1901, both inclusive, were E.224,206,151. This 
money was spent in the following ways :— 


I. Ordinary expenditure— LE. LE. 
1. Khedivial Civil List ... is ee SOLO, OL, 
2. Justice ... bi sa 5 fae 97,0543 503 
3. Public Works ... i: id «1. 10,419,807 
4. Education Shs Sei hg cae) noe 24547) 
5. Medical Department ... 580 ste, O52,555 
6. Other administrative expenditure ... 22,152,310 
7. Expenses of revenue-earning Admin- 
istrations ve Ys bet ... 20,769,036 
8. Army _... see ran “a ... 12,368,109 
g. Pensions whe 7 sn see) 20)0555745 
10. Tribute... ote ae at .» 13,393,910 
11. Interest on Debt ae ae, w 79,448,786 
12. Suppression of Corvée op es) 539775454 
13. Sfidan ... Se BRA eats 3,078,889 
Mao wee fa 193,513,528 
II. Extraordinary expenditure— 
(A) 1. Alexandria Indemnities ... ws 4,143,956 
2. Irrigation and drainage ... #0645120, 121 
3. Emission of loans... a8 Xie 988,014 
4. Commutations of pensions, etc.... 3,633,612 
5. Public buildings ... ae 4. 943,183 
6. Postal steamers ... ma uy 210,569 
7. Railways ... ae a aN 966,727 
8. Stidan a0 a Bi .. 2,618,827 
g. Miscellaneous... xe Fs 759,943 
+. 18,384,952 
(B) 1. Public buildings ... me xg 38,209 
2. Railways ... Be BRS is 907,618 
3. Miscellaneous... as A 24,367 
iad < anda 970,194 
III. Paid into Sinking Fund ... SS ia) 896,741 


Total of all expenditures 83 Z£E.213,765,415 
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leaving a balance of £E.10,440,736, which was spent on 
Conversion Economies, the General and Special Reserve 
Funds, etc. Thus we see that every piastre which has 
passed through the Government Treasury during the last 
twenty years is accounted for. There has been no “leakage,” 
and no sums of money remain unaccounted for, like those 
which used to be sent to Constantinople, of which it was 
said, “On n’a pu rendre compte.” : 

In 1878 the ruling Khedive agreed to accept a Civil List, 
in lieu of the revenue which was derived from the properties 
which afterwards served as the security on which the 
Domains Loan of 48,500,000 was raised. In 1882 the 
Civil List amounted to £E.384,000 a year; in 1889 a 
number of allowances of the Khedivial family were com- 
muted for £E.1,310,000, and the Civil List now costs 
rather more than a quarter of a million a year. On 
Justice a large amount of money has been spent, and it 
may be noted that the receipts from fees and stamp duties 
have risen from £E.200,000 to £E.521,000 a year. The 
cost of the Native Courts has risen from £E.54,000 in 
1882 to £E.173,000 in 1901. As regards Education, 
the sum of £E.1,822,547 does not really represent all that 
has been spent on this important item. The money spent 
on education in 1882 was 4E.76,000, but in 1901 the sum 
was £F.173,000, out of which were maintained nine 
colleges and forty schools; eighty-seven village schools were 
under Government control, and the number of pupils had 
risen to 11,931, and of teachers to 760. In 1887 only 
1,919 pupils were under the direct management of the 
Department of Public Instruction. 

In 1882 the principal European language taught in the 
Government schools was French; English was either 
altogether neglected, or was very badly taught. The 
schools of the American missionaries were the only places 
in which instruction in English could be obtained, and the 
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splendid services rendered by these institutions in this 
respect must not be forgotten. Until the last few years 
‘nearly every railway, postal, or telegraph official who 


possessed any competent knowledge of the English language 


owed his instruction to the American missionaries. The 
following figures illustrate the growth of the study of English 
in Government schools :— 


Pupils learning Pupils learning 


English. French. 
1889 ae sa fet 1,063 2,994 
1890 ou ba Md 1,747 3,199 
1891 ae ae = 2,052 2,852 
1892 Ese an ae 2.287 2,864 
1893 oe si ae 2,434 2,585 
1894 in at see 2,669 3,748 
1895 EE Ai LZ 2,665 2,Any 
1896 i. ys an 2,800 3,363 
1897 506 ae on 3,058 3,150 
1898 ve oe ai 3,859 1,881 
1899 a ea re 4,401 1,210 


Thus in 1899 about 78 per cent. of the pupils were 
studying English and 22 per cent. French; in 1889 the 
figures were 26 per cent. and 74 per cent. respectively. 
In 1882 the State grant for the Medical Department 
was 4E.70,000 a year, but in 1901 it was £E.108,000. 
The Army in 1904 cost about £E.745,000 a year instead 
of £E.864,000 in 1881. Pensions cost about £ E.430,000 
a year, and Tribute, paid to Turkey, about £E.665,000 a 
year. The late Isma‘l Pasha obtained certain privileges 
from the Sultan of Turkey, and the Egyptians had to pay a 
considerably higher tribute than formerly. In 1863 the 
Public Debt of Egypt amounted to £E.3,293,000, but 
thirteen years (1876) later it had grown to £ E.94,000,000, 
for which there was absolutely nothing to show except the 
Suez Canal. Enormous sums of money were sent to 
Constantinople by Isma‘il Pasha, the building of numerous 
palaces absorbed a great deal more, and among small items 
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we note that £150,000 was due to a Paris dressmaker. 
Moreover, Isma‘il and his own Finance Minister engaged 
in an operation on the Stock Exchange, the basis of which 
was that he was to ‘‘bear” his own stock! And on one 
occasion the Government, in part payment of a debt due 
to a local bank, handed over £230,000 worth of Unified 
Stock at a price of 313; in other words, in order to pay 
472,000, the Government saddled the country permanently 
with a debt of £230,000, of which the interest charge, 
at the then prevailing rate of 6 per cent., amounted to 
£13,800 a year. 

The productive and recuperative powers of Egypt have 
been proverbial from time out of mind, but the most 
sanguine reformer in 1883 could never have expected to 
witness such a state of prosperity in the country as now 
exists. Lord Cromer laid it down as an-axiom that 
“‘sound finance must form the basis of all good govern- 
ment, [and] reforms in every other direction must necessarily 
be made dependent on the assured maintenance of financial 
equilibrium, without having recourse to fiscal measures of a 
vexatious or oppressive nature,” and the prosperity of 
Egypt illustrates daily the truth of these pregnant words. 
In spending £E.224,000,000 some minor errors may have 
been made, but it need hardly be said that if such errors 
were made, they were due to circumstances caused by the 
reckless extravagance of Isma‘il and his Ministers, and not 
-to any defect in the financial policy which the British have 
pursued unswervingly in the country. Egypt’s “race against 
bankruptcy” has been won by Lord Cromer, and by the 
able band of civil and military officials who have performed 
their duties with fidelity and discretion. ‘The presence of 
the Army of Occupation and the support of successive 
Governments at home enabled him to carry all before him, 
and he availed himself of a unique series of opportunities 
with consummate readiness. 
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THE COUNTRY OF EGYPT. 


Geology.—In ancient days Egypt proper terminated at 
Aswan (Syene), but now the term Egypt includes that 
portion of the Nile valley which lies between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Island of Faras, about 30 miles north of 
Wadi Halfa, z.e., between 22° and 31° 30’ N. latitude. 

According to Captain H. G. Lyons,* formerly Director- 
General of Surveys of Egypt, the country consists chiefly of 
a series of sedimentary deposits of Cretaceous and Tertiary 
ages, which have been laid down upon the uneven and 
eroded surface of a great mass of crystalline rocks, which 
come to the surface on the edge of the eastern desert 
and also cover large areas of it. The direction of the Nile 
Valley is generally north and south, and is due to the great 
earth movements which took place in Miocene times; 
indeed, the Nile Valley itself has been determined by a 
line of fracture which is traceable from the sea nearly to 
the First Cataract. Into this valley in late Miocene or 
early Pliocene times the sea penetrated at least as far as 
Esna, and laid down thick deposits of sand and gravel on 
the floor of the valley and up to the foot of the cliffs 
bounding it, while the tributary streams, fed by a rainfal 
much heavier than that of to-day, brought down masses of 
detritus from the limestone plateaux and piled them up 
along the margins of the valley. A subsequent rise of the 
area converted this “ fiord” into a river valley, and the de- 
position of the Nile mud and the formation of cultivable 
land began. The crystalline rocks occur at Aswan, Kalab- 
shah, Wadi Halfa, and other points further south, forming 
cataracts and gorges. East and north-east of Kena 

* T quote from his description of the geology of Egypt written for 


Major (now Sir William) Willcocks, C.M.G., and printed in Zeyptian 
Trrigation, 2nd edition, London, 1899. 
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their base is a gneiss, overlaid by mica, talc, and chlorite 
schists, and above these is a thick volcanic series, into 
which intrudes a gray hornblendic granite, and also a later 
red granite. The best known of these are the red hornblendic 
granite of Aswan, which was largely used by the Egyptians 
for temples, statues, etc., and also the fine porphyry, much 
used by the Roman emperors. The tops of such rocks 
rise to the surface of the ground at Aswan, Kalabshah, 
and Wadi Halfa. 

In Nubia nearly the whole of the eroded surface of the 
crystalline rocks has been overlaid by a yellowish sand- 
stone, which at its base usually becomes a quartz con- 
glomerate. Above these lies a large series of green and 
gray clays with thick bands of soft white limestone. Next 
comes an immense thickness of soft white limestone, which 
forms the cliffs of the Nile Valley from Luxor to Cairo, 
and furnishes almost the whole of the building stone 
in Egypt. These strata have been greatly affected by the 
great earth movements of the Miocene period, which re- 
sulted in the formation of the Red Sea, Gulf of Suez, Gulf 
of Akaba, the Jordan Valley, and the Nile Valley, and the 
salts of the Wadi Natrfin are due to the shore lagunes when 
they existed there. As a result of this, thick deposits of 
sand and gravel were laid down, which to-day underlie the 
later Nile mud deposits and which furnish a good water 
supply. After this, climatic conditions analogous to those 
of to-day seem to have soon set in, and river deposits of 
dark sandy mud were laid down, which were at levels con- 
siderably above the deposits of to-day. Nile mud with 
shells similar to those now existing occurs in Nubia at 30 
metres, and in Egypt at lesser heights, above the present 
Nile flood level. To-day the Nile is depositing in its bed 
at the rate of about o*12 metre per century. At Benha, 
Mahallat ar-Rth (in the Tanta district), and Kaiydb (all in 
the Delta), the thickness of the layer of Nile mud is 17, 18, 
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and 12°5 metres respectively ; while at Zakazik, Beni Suwéf, 
and Suhag (all in the Nile Valley), it is 33°11 and 17 
metres respectively. Between the First and Second 
Cataracts the proportion of sandstone to granite is about 9 
to 1, and good granite is only met with at Kalabshah, 
where the pass is about 168 yards wide, and the depth of 
water at Zow Nile about 111 feet. No fossils whatever are 
found in the Nubian sandstone. ; 

From Abft Simbel northwards the valley is bounded on 
the left by the high limestone plateau called by the Arabs 
Sinn al-Kiddab, which, at this point, is more than 50 miles 
distant from the river, and it gradually approaches the 
stream until at Aswan it is only 25 miles distant, and at 
Gebelén it marches with the river. There is a similar 
plateau between Gebelén and Esnah. At the First Cataract 
there is an extensive outcrop of granite and quartz diorite. 


Between Aswan and a little south of Esnah the river: 


flows between sandstone hills, except at the plains of Kom 
Ombos and Edfi; these plains were originally ancient 
deltas of rivers coming down from the high ranges which 
skirt the Red Sea. In the Kom Ombos plain the 
Nile deposit is about 80 feet above the maximum flood 
level of to-day. At Ra‘dmah, about 38 miles north of 
Aswan, limestone is met with, and immediately north of 
it is the sandstone of Silsila. The channel at Silsila 
does not represent the original bed of the Nile, for it ‘is 
only a branch of it; the true channel, which was nearly a 


mile wide and 50 feet deep, lies on the right of the hill in | 


which the quarries are, and is now buried under mud and 
silt. ‘There was never a cataract at Silsila) At Luxor the 
Nile again enters low denuded plains, and a part of the 
plateau of the Sinn al-Kiddab lies on its left; the plateau 
again appears at Kena, and from this place to Cairo the 
river flows between limestone hills. At Kena the lower 
Londinian formation dips below the level of the Nile 
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deposit, and the upper Londinian formation monopolizes 


the whole section of the limestone as far as a point midway 
between Asyfit and Minyah; here the lower Parisian strata 
appear on the tops of the plateaux, and the upper Londi- 
nian strata finally disappear a little to the north of Minyah. 
The lower Parisian formation is now generally met with as 
far as Cairo. 


The Ancient Egyptians called Egypt ne Bag or 


Y’ Ee Bagel; FR ioe Ta-mera,; and 2a 
ZA lisrams ees @ @ 
Qemt. Baq seems to refer to Egypt as the olive-producing 


country, and Ta-mera as the land of the inundation ; the 
name by which it is most commonly called in the inscrip- 
tions is Qem, z.e., “ Black,” from the darkness of its soil. 
It was also called the “land of the sycamore,” and the 
“land of the eye of Horus” (z.e., the Sun). It was divided 


by the Egyptians into two parts: I. Upper Egypt gaq ab @ 
Ta-res OY Fay a=} @ Za-shema, ‘‘ the southern land”; and 


II. Lower Egypt reer Ta-meh, “the northern land.” 


The kings of Egypt styled themselves suten bai, ‘king of 
the South and North,” and xed ¢auz, “lord of Two Lands.”* 

The country was divided into nomes, the number of 
which is variously estimated ; the list given by some of the 
classical authorities contains thirty-six, but judging by the 
monuments the number was nearer forty. The nome (4es/) 
was divided into four parts ; I, the capital town (zw7) ; 2, 
the cultivated land; 3, the marshes, which could only 
at times be used for purposes of cultivation; and 4, the 
canals, which had to be kept clear and provided with 


* As ruler of the two countries, each king wore the crown Y, 
which was made up of Y, the ¢esher, or red crown, representing the 


northern part of Egypt, and 4/, the detch, or white crown, represent- 
ing the southern part of Egypt. 
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sluices, etc., for irrigation purposes. During the rule of 
the Greeks Egypt was divided into three parts: Upper, 
Central, and Lower Egypt; Central Egypt consisted of 
seven nomes, and was called Heptanomis. The names 
of the nomes and their capitals are of frequent occurrence 
in Egyptian literature, and a list of them, with their ancient 
symbols, will be useful to the reader. 


LIST OF NOMES OF EGYPT. 
Upper Egypt. 


e ‘ GOD OR 
NOME. CAPITAL. Cann 
Lankan Ta-Sti. Abu.* ELEPHANTINE. Khnemu. 


— Aswén. 

2. i Se Thes-Heru. Teb. APOLLINOPOLIS = Heru- 
%) 
SSS ee 
¥ 


Macna. £d/fa. Behutet. 
3: jk Ten, Nekheb. EILEITHYIAS- Nekhebit. 
ee PoLis. <Al-KaGd. 
4. i Uast. Uast. THeseEs (or HER- Amen-Ra. 
MONTHIS.) Letxo7-, Kar- 
y nak, 
5. IN Herui. Kebti. Copros. Kz/7. Amsu, or 
Ss Menu. 
Y 
6 ia Aati. Taenterert. TrNTyRIS. Hathor. 
——— 
. 7 Denderah. 
) 
7: g Seshesh. Ha. Dziosporis Parva. Hathor. 


flau. 


8. ay Abt. Teni. Tus. An-Her. 


* Names printed in heavy type are Egyptian ; those in capitals are Greek, 
and those in 7/a/ics are the names by which the places are known by the 
modern Arabs. 


rf. 


We 


1. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17, 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


Heat Ly de 


a 


We Stk dit | 


THE NOMES AND THEIR CAPITALS. 


NomMgE, 


Uatchet. 


Set. 


Tu-f. 


ally Am-f-khent. 


Am-f-peh. 


Unt. 


Mahetch, 


Anpu (?). 


Sept. 


Bu-tchamui. 


Am-Khent. 


Am-peh. 


Maten. 


CAPITAL. 


Apu. PANopoiis. <Azh- 
mint. 


Tebu. APHRODITOPOLIS. 


Shas-hetep. HyPpsets. 
Shuth. : 


Nut-ent-bak, H1irraKkon- 
POLIS. 


Saut. LyKopOLIs. Asyit. 


Kesi. Kusagr. <A/-Kust- 
yah. 


Khemennu. HERMOPOLIS. 


Ashmtinén, 


Hebennu. 


Kasa. KyNonpo.is. A/- 
Kes, 

Het-suten,. 4/Hibah. 

Pa-Matchet. OxyR- 
RHYNCHUS. Bahnassi. 

Suten-henen, HERAKLE- 


OPOLIS MAGNA. Adnas. 
(The Hanés of the Bible.) 


Smen-Heru. 


Tep-Ahet. APHRODITO- 
pots. <At/rh. 
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GOD OR 
GODDESS. 


Amsu, or 
Menu. 


Hathor. 


Khnemu. 


Horus. 


Ap-uat. 


Hathor. 


Thoth. 


Horus. 


Anubis. 


Anubis. 


Set. 


Heru-shefit. 


Khnemu. 


Hathor. 
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Lower Egypt. 


NOME. CAPITAL. 
rE ify Aneb- Men-Nefert. MEMPHIS. 
ps 3} hetch. Mit-Rahtnah. 
eS Bb (?) - 
Zraeh A. Sekhem. LETOopotis. 
as oh Ament. Pa-neb-Amt. Apis. 
4. K ts Sapi-Rest. Tcheka. 
SS 
¥ 
= i Sapi- Saut,. Sais. .Sé. 
Evers Meht. 
t 


6. 0m SY Ka-semt.. Khasut. Xois. 


7. wy? Nefer- Pa-Ahu-neb-Ament. 
Te Ament. Metelis (?). 

Be {wy Nefer-Abt. Thekaut (Succoth), Pa- 
So Ts Tem (Pithom), Patu- 
* Ye Mos. TZall al-Maskhiitah. 


Athi (P?) Pa-Asar. BusiRIs. 


th a 
a @ Abi-Str. 


io > A 2 Ka-Qem. Het - ta - her - abt. 


Y <) ATHRIBIS, 
Tis S SEA = Ka-heseb. Hesbet (?) Ka-Hebset (?) 
= @ 
Ng KABASOS, 
12. ay vey] & Theb-....  Theb-neter(?). SmBENNY- 
a (%) Tos. Sammanid. 
13. ? jie Heq-at. Annu (The Onof the Bible). 


Hewiopo.is. A/atariyah. 


GOD OR 
GODDESS. 


Ptah 
Heru-ur. 
Hathor. 


Amen-Ra. 
Neith. 


Amen-Ra. 
Hu. 


Atem, or 
Temu. 


Osiris. 


Heru- 
Khenti- 
Khati. 


Isis or 
Sebek. 


An-Her. 


Temu. 


re 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 
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NoME. 
Jb ‘ 
ah 5s Khent-abt. 
[~ F Tehuti. 
che (3) 
<>.  Hatmehit. 
pee (32) 
= 
<3 Sam- 
— Behutet. 
8 
fi ee ie Am-Khent. 
BLS 2 Ampeh. 
yy 8 
Q 
eas ms Sept 
ept. 
Q 


CAPITAL. 


Tchal. Tanis. Séz. 


Pa-Tehuti. HERMOPOLIS 
MINOR. 


Pa-Ba-neb Tet. MENDEs. 


Tmati al-Amdtd, 


Pa - Khen - en - Amen. 
DIOsPOLIS, 
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GOD OR 
GODDESS. 


Horus. 


Thoth. 


Osiris. 


Amen-Ra. 


Bast. 


Pa-Bast. PIBESETH 
Bugastis. TZall Bastah. 
Pa-Uatchet. Buro. ° 


Kesem. PHAKusSA. Sakis. 


Lower Egypt is divided into six provinces :— 


1. Bahérah, with eleven districts ; capital, Damanhttr. 
Population (including the Oasis of Siwa, 3,884), 


798,473- 


iS) 
. 


Population, 434,575. 


Sharkiyah, with 


be 


six districts; capital 


Population, 879,646. 
4. Dakhaliyah, with six districts; capital, Manstrah. 
Population, 912,428. 


on 


. Manifiyah, with five districts ; 


Population, 970,581. 


fon 


Population, 1,484,814. 


capital, 


Uatchet. 


Sept. 


Kalyubiyah, with four districts; capital, Benha. 


Zakazik, 


d 


Menff. 


Gharbiyah, with eleven districts; capital, Tanta. 


r3 
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Upper Egypt is divided into eight provinces :— 


1. Gizah, with four districts; capital, Gizah. Popula- 
. tion, 460,080. 

2. Beni-Suwéf, with three districts ; capital, Beni-Suwéf. 
Population, 372,412. 

3. Minyah, with eight districts ; capital, Minyah. Popu- 
lation, including the Oasis of Bahariyah (6,773), and 
the Oasis of Farafra (632), 659,967. 

4. Asyiit, with nine districts; capital, Asyit. Popula- 
tion, including the Oasis of Dakhlah (18,638), and 
the Oasis of Khargah (8,383), 903,335. 

5. Girgah, with five districts ; capital, Sahag. Popula- 
tion, 792,971. 

6. Kenah, with seven districts ; capital, Kenah. Popu- 
lation, 772,492. 

7. Aswan, with three districts ; capital, Aswan. Popu- 
lation, 232,813. 

8. Fayytim, with three districts; capital, Madinat al- 
Fayyfim. Population, 441,533. 


Large towns like Alexandria, Port Sa‘id, Suez, Cairo, 
Damietta, and Al ‘Arish are governed by native rulers. 

In the days of the Pharaohs the population of Egypt 
proper is said to have been from seven and a half to nine 
millions ; at the present time (1909) it is over eleven millions. 
The population of the provinces south of Egypt, which 
originally belonged to her, has never been accurately ascer- 
tained. The country on each side of the Bahr el-Abyad is 
very thickly peopled ; it is generally thought that the popula- 
tion of this and the other provinces which belonged to Egypt 
in the time of Isma‘il amounts to about eight millions. 

The Revenues of Egypt in ancient days.— 
According to the Church historian Abti Salih (ed. Evetts 
and Butler, p. 80 ff.), the Armenian, who flourished in the 


——— 
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_t2th century of our era, the Land Tax of Egypt during 
the administration of Joseph, the son of Jacob, amounted 
to 24,600,000 dinars, 7.e, 412,300,000. Al-Makrizi makes 
the sum to be 97,000,000 dinars, 7.2, 448,500,000, and 
says that according to the computation of Ibn Dahyah 
99,000,000 Pharaonic dinars were equivalent to 270,000,000 
dinars of his time, 7.2. £135,000,000. In the reign of 
Al-Walid ibn Mus‘ab, the Pharaoh of the time of Moses, 
the revenue was go,000,000 dinars, or 445,000,000. The 
Romans derived a revenue of 20,000,000 dinars, or 
#, 10,000,000 from Egypt, and Heraclius farmed the country 
to George the Mukawkis for 18,000,000 dinars, or 
49,000,000 yearly. ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ast received 1,000,000 
dinars from Egypt in A.H. 20, but two years later he 
received 12,000,000 dinars, or £6,000,000. Later the 
revenue went down to 5,000,000, then to 4,000,000, and 
finally to 3,000,000 dinars. Under Kaffir al-Ustadh 
al-Ikhshidi the revenue was at least 3,270,000 dinars, or 
£,1,635,000, but the expenditure exceeded the revenue by 
200,000 dinars, or £100,000. In A.D. 779 the revenue was 
1,828,500 dinars, or £914,250. 

According to Abfi Salih the area of the cultivable land 
in Egypt was in the days of Hisham ibn ‘Abd al-Malik 
(A.D. 724-742) 30,000,000 of faddans. There must, how- 
ever, be some error in this statement, for at the present 
time the cultivable land only amounts to 8,000,000 faddans, 
or acres, z.¢., about 12,976 square miles. 
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The Dynastic Egyptians, whom the sculptures and monu- 
ments make known to us as being among the most ancient 
inhabitants of the country, appear to have been the des- 
cendants of an invading race who entered Egypt in the 
Predynastic Period and conquered the country, and then 
intermarried with the indigenous people whom they found 
in possession of the Nile Valley. The original home of 
the invaders was, probably, Asia, and they may have made 
their way across Mesopotamia and Arabia, and across the 
Isthmus of Suez, or the Straits of Bab al-Mandab, into 
Egypt. It has been suggested that they sailed across the 
Indian Ocean and up the Red Sea, on the western shore 
of which, near the modern Kusér, they landed; that they 
came vz@ Southern Arabia is more probable. It is, more- 
over, very doubtful if a people, who lived in the middle 
of a huge land like Central Asia, would have enough 
experience to make and handle ships sufficiently large to 
cross such seas. No period can be fixed for the arrival of 
the new-comers from the East into Egypt ; we are, however, 
justified in assuming that it took place some time before 
B.C. 5000. 

When the people from the East had made their way into 
Egypt, they found there at least two indigenous races, one 
with a dark, and one with a fair skin. The Egyptians 
generally called their land x“ @ Qent, ze, “black”; and 
if the dark, rich colour of the cultivated land of Egypt be 
considered, the appropriateness of the term is evident. 
The hieroglyphic which is read Qem, is the skin of a 
crocodile, and we know from Horapollo (ed. Cory, 
p. 87), that this sign was used to express anything of a 
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dark colour.* The name “ Ham ” is given to Egypt by the 
Bible; this word may be compared with the Coptic 
KHARE, KHAKI OF OCHARI, The children of Ham are 
said to be Cush, Mizraim, Put, and Canaan. The second 
of these, Misraim, is the name given to Egypt by the 
Hebrews. The dual form of the word, which means “the 
double Misr,” probably has reference to the “two lands” 
(in Egypt. ===>), over which the Egyptian kings, in their 
inscriptions, proclaimed their rule. The descendants of 
Cush are represented on the monuments by the inhabitants 
of Nubia and the Black Tribes which live to the south of 
that country. In the earliest times the descendants of Cush 
appear to have had the same religion as the primitive 
Egyptians. The Put of the Bible is thought by some to be 
represented by the land of Punt, or spice-land, of the monu- 
ments. The people of Punt appear to have dwelt on the west 
side of the Red Sea to the south of Egypt and on the Somali 
coast, and far inland, and so far back as B.c. 2500 a large 
trade was carried on between them and the Egyptians ; the 
Egyptians certainly regarded them as kinsmen, and some of 
them must have lived near Central Africa. The aboriginal 
inhabitants of Phoenicia were probably the kinsfolk of the 
descendants of Misraim, called by the Bible Canaanites. 
Diodorus and some other classical authorities tell us that 
Egypt was colonized from Ethiopia, ze, Nubia. The 
civilization, religion, art of building, etc., of the Ethiopians, 
7.e., Nubians, are all of Egyptian origin, and in this, as in 
so many other points relating to the history of Egypt, the 
Greeks were either misinformed, or they misunderstood 
what they were told. On the other hand, the Nubians and 
dark-skinned races of the Sadan hold many primitive 


* 6 To denote darkness, they represent the TAIL OF A CROCODILE, 
for by no other means does the crocodile inflict death and destruction 
on any animal which it may have caught than by first striking it with 
its tail, and rendering it incapable of motion.” 
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beliefs in common with the Egyptians who were of pure 
African origin. 

An examination of the painted representations of the 
Egyptians by native artists shows us that the pure Egyptian 
was of slender make, with broad shoulders, long handsand feet, 
and sinewy legs and arms. His forehead was high, his chin 
square, his eyes large, his cheeks full, his mouth wide, his lips 
full, and his nose short and rounded. His jaws protruded 
slightly, and his hair was smooth and fine. The evidence 
of the pictures on the tombs is supported and confirmed by 
the skulls and bones of mummies which anthropologists have 
examined and measured during the last few years ; hence 
all attempts to prove that the Egyptian is of negro origin 
are overthrown at the outset by facts which cannot be con- 
troverted. In cases where the Egyptians intermarried with 
people of Semitic origin, we find aquiline noses.* One of 
the most remarkable things connected with the Egyptians of 
to-day is the fact that a very large number of them have 
reproduced, without the slightest alteration, many of the 
personal features of their ancestors who lived seven 
thousand years ago. ‘The traveller is often accompanied 
on a yisit to a tomb of the Ancient Empire by a modern 
Egyptian who, in his attitudes, form, and face, is a veritable 
reproduction of the hereditary nobleman who built the tomb 
which he is examining. It may be that no invading race 
has ever found itself physically able to reproduce _per- 

* A very good example of this is seen in the black granite head of 
the statue on which Osorkon II. caused his names and titles to be 
inscribed, now in the British Museum (No. 1063). The lower part 
of the nose is broken away, but enough of the upper part remains to 
show what was its original angle. It was confidently asserted that this 
head belonged to a statue of one of the so-called Hyksos kings, but 
it was more probably made at an earlier period. Some think that the 
statue was made for Amen-em-hat III. The face and features are 
those of a man whose ancestors were Semites and Egyptians, and 


men with similar countenances are to be seen in the desert to the 
south-east of Palestine to this day. 
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sistently its own characteristics for any great length of 
time, or it may be that the absorption of such races by 
intermarriage with the natives, together with the influence 
of the climate, has made such characteristics disappear ; the 
fact, however, remains, that the physical type of the Egyptian 
fellah is exactly what it was in the earliest dynasties. The 
invasions of the Babylonians, Hyksos, Ethiopians (including 
negro races), Assyrians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, Arabs, 
and Turks, have had no permanent effect either on their 
physical or mental characteristics. The Egyptian has seen 
the civilizations of all these nations rise up, progress, 
flourish, decay, and pass away; he has been influenced 
from time to time by their religious views and learning ; he 
has been the servant of each of them in turn, and has paid 
tribute to them all; he has, nevertheless, survived all of 
them save one. It will, of course, be understood that the 
inhabitants of the towns form a class quite distinct from the 
Egyptians of the country; the townsfolk represent a mix- 
ture of many nationalities, and their character and features 
change according to the exigencies of the time and circum- 
stances in which they live and the influence of the ruling power. 

In recent years, thanks chiefly to the excavations and 
labours of M. J. de Morgan,* formerly Director of the 
Gizah Museum, very considerable light has been thrown upon 
the predynastic inhabitants of Egypt, and the results of his 
work may be here briefly summarised. At the end of 1894 
M. de Morgan made excavations at Al-‘Amrah, a place 
which is situated a few miles to the south of Abydos, 
where he found a number of what are now rightly called 
predynastic tombs. The tombs were in the form of 
oval pits from three to five feet deep, and in these bodies 
had been laid on their left side with their legs doubled up 


* M. Amélineau has described the excavations which he made at 
‘Amrah and other places in his Les Mouvelles Hourlles d Abydos, Angers, 
1896, and in subsequent publications. 
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in such wise that the knees were almost on a level with the 
chin. The head was bent forwards slightly, and the fore- 
arms were laid in such a position that the hands, one resting 
upon the other, might be in front of the face. Round the 
body were a number of large and small vases filled with 
various substances, and quite close to it were red and black 
vases, stone pots, figures of fish in schist, worked or un- 
worked flints, alabaster objects like mace-heads, shell brace- 
lets, etc. In tombs of this class, objects in bronze were 
rarely found, a fact which proves that the metal was not 
common when the tombs were made. Most of the tombs 
are, according to M. de Morgan, the sepulchres of neolithic 
man in Egypt, but some of them seem to belong to the 
transition period between the stone and the bronze age. 
The bodies found in the tombs seem to have been treated 
with salt and some preparation of bitumen, and if this be 
so they are probably the oldest mummified remains known. 

During the winter of 1894-5, Prof. Petrie carried on 
excavations along the edge of the desert between Ballas 
and Nakada, about 30 miles north of Thebes. He stated 
that, in the course of his work, he found a mastaba pyramid, 
similar to that of Sakkara, and a number of tombs of the 
IVth, Vth, and VIth dynasties; the pyramid, and all the 
tombs save one, had been plundered in ancient days. He 
believed his main discovery to be that of “a fresh and 
hitherto unsuspected race, who had nothing of the Egyptian 
civilization.” ‘The early announcements of his discovery 
stated that they were cannibals. According to Prof. Petrie, 
they lived after the rule of the IVth dynasty, and before 
that of the XIIth. ‘‘This new race must therefore be the 
people who overthrew the first great civilization of Egypt 
at the fall of the VIth dynasty, and who were in turn 
overthrown by the rise of the XIth dynasty at Thebes. 
As the Xth dynasty in Middle Egypt was contemporary 
with the greater part of the XIth dynasty, this limits the 


—— 
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new race to the age of the VIIth to the IXth dynasty 
(about 3060 B.c.), who ruled only in Middle Egypt, and of 
whom no trace has been yet found, except a few small 
objects and a tomb at Siut. The extent to which Egypt 
was subdued by these people is indicated by their remains 
being found between Gebelen and Abydos, over rather 
more than a hundred miles of the Nile valley...... The 
invaders completely expelled the Egyptians.” Their graves 
were square pits, measuring usually 6 x 4 x 5 feet. “The 
body was invariably laid in a contracted position, with the 
head to the south, face west, and on the left side..... 
A regular ceremonial system is observable..... . From 
the uniformity of the details it is clear that a system of 
belief was in full force.” * 

In March, 1897, M. de Morgan decided to excavate the 
predynastic cemeteries of Upper Egypt, and began to work 
at Nakada near the site of Prof. Petrie’s labours two years 
before ; two cemeteries were chosen for examination, the 
one, to the south, belonging to the indigenous peoples of 
Egypt, and the other, to the north, containing burials of 
ancient Egyptians. After a short time he discovered to 
the north of the northern necropolis, the remains of a 
monument, built of unbaked bricks, which had been 
destroyed by fire. From the fact that all the jars and 
objects which had been placed in the building were 
broken, it was clear that he had come upon a tomb 
belonging to an extremely ancient period; in the tombs 
of the neolithic period the vessels, etc., are found whole. 
The building contained 21 chambers, and was undoubtedly a 
royal tomb, judging from the abundance of the offerings 
which had been placed in them ; it was rectangular in shape, 
and measured 54 metres by 27 metres, and its main sides 
were oriented at an angle of 15° E. of the magnetic north. 


* Quoted from Petrie, Catalogue of a Collection of Egyptian Anti- 
quities, London, 1895. 
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Close by this tomb was another, which had been 
wrecked and spoiled in modern times. Among the objects 
found in the chambers of the larger monument were 
fragments of vases and vessels made of various kinds of 
hard stone, alabaster, etc., flint knives, ivory vases and 
plaques, terra-cotta vases and vessels, etc., many of which 
were inscribed. The large mud sealings of the wine jars 
bore impressions of inscribed seals, and these proved 
beyond a doubt that the building wherein they were found 
was a royal one. An examination of the tombs of less 
importance close by led to conclusions of a far-reaching 
and important character. M. de Morgan was accom- 
panied in his work by the eminent German Egyptologist, 
Prof. A. Wiedemann, and by M. Jéquier, and he thus 
had the benefit of trained, expert opinion on philological 
problems, which his own profession of mathematician and 
civil engineer had left him no time to study exhaustively. 

Briefly, the conclusions arrived at after an examination 
of a large number of tombs of the same class as those 
excavated by Prof, Petrie were as follows :—(1) The people 
to whom the tombs belong occupied not a small portion of, 
. but the whole valley of the Nile. (2) Their manners, 
customs, industries, and abilities were different from those 
of the Egyptians, and physically the two peoples had 
nothing in common. (3) The people called the “new 
race” by Prof. Petrie were the inhabitants of Egypt Zong 
before those whom we call Egyptians; and it was from 
them that the Egyptians of dynastic times learned many 
of their industries, etc.; in other words, the Egyptians 
borrowed a great deal from these their predecessors in the 
valley of the Nile. ‘‘La uew race de M. Flinders’ Petrie 
devient done une véritable o/d race, celle des aborigénes, 
que les Kgyptiens pharaoniques rencontrérent quand ils 
envahirent Egypte” ;* in fact, the ‘‘new race” were of 


* De Morgan, Recherches sur les Origines de? Egypte, Paris, 1897, 
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the highest antiquity in Egypt, which they had occupied 
some thousands of years before the time of Menes. The 
graves excavated by M. de Morgan show that the dead 
were buried in three ways, z.e., with the members separated 
one from another, or with the complete body bent up 
in a position similar to that of a child before birth, or 
the whole body was partially burnt and then buried. Each 
method is different from that employed by the Egyptians, 
among whom every effort was made to bury the dead in as 
perfect a form as possible, for they believed that the con- 
tinuance of the future life of the dead depended upon it. 
In the religious texts of the Egyptians there are frequent 
allusions to the customs of dismemberment, and decapita- 
tion, and burning of the dead, which prove, if proof be 
needed, that such things were customary long before their 
time, and that the Egyptians on their arrival in Egypt adopted 
gradually certain of the funeral customs and beliefs of the 
autochthones, but considerably modified others. 

It has not yet been definitely decided to what race the 
people who were buried in such graves were related, but 
there are many grounds for thinking that they were either 
akin to the Tahennu, or Thahennu, who are often men- 
tioned in the texts of historical kings, or were akin to the 
peoples of Central Africa. In fact they were a purely African 
people. Pictures of the Thahennu painted in dynastic times 
show that they were people with light skins, blue eyes, and 
fair hair, and although in historic times the tribes certainly 
lived to the west of Egypt, we know that in the VIth 
dynasty they possessed settlements as far to the south as 
Khartfim, The name commonly given to the Tahennu is 
“Libyans.” The known facts pdint to the conclusion that 
some tribe, or group of tribes, of the Libyan Family formed 
the autochthones of Egypt. The Predynastic Egyptians seem 
to have been conquered by a race that invaded and reduced 
Egypt to slavery, and when the foreign kings began to 
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reign over Egypt the conquered people formed the inferior 
portion of the population. It is still a subject open to 
debate where the invaders came from ; some think they were 
of Asiatic origin and entered Egypt by way of the Isthmus 
of Suez; others think (with Diodorus) that they came from 
the south, that is to say, from Ethiopia (compare Ezekiel xxix. 
14, where the home of the Egyptians is said to be Pathros, 
ze.. the Egyptian Pa-ta-reset : ho) ; and others 
believe they made their way up or across the Red Sea to 
Kugeér Cail), a port for the ships coming from Yaman, 
and across the Eastern Desert to Coptos on the Nile. But 
by which road they entered Egypt is, relatively, of little 
importance ; that they came primarily from the East is 
beyond dispute. All the known evidence contradicts the 
theory that Arabia was the home of all the invaders of Egypt, 
and although there are many striking resemblances between 
the art of the statues and other objects which have been 
excavated at Tell Lo and other ancient sites in Southern 
Babylonia in recent years, and predynastic and early 
dynastic objects found by Messrs. de Morgan, Amélineau, 
and Petrie at Abydos and Nakadah, they do not in the 
writer’s opinion prove conclusively that the invaders of 
Egypt and the Babylonians were of the samerace. Theculture 
and civilization of the Babylonians between B.c. 5000 and 
B.C. 2300 were derived from their Sumerian cougueren whee 
method of writing, and much of their learning and literature 
the Babylonians adopted, modified, and then assimilated. 
There is no evidence to show that the invaders of Egypt were 
kinsfolk of the Babylonians, but there are very strong pro- 
babilities that the civilizations of both peoples sprang from a 
common stock ; what that stock was, or where the race lived, 
or when its cognate peoples took possession of Southern 


Babylonia and of Egypt, no one can at present say with 
certainty. 
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THE NILE. 


The sources of the Nile were 
discovered by Captains Grant and 
Speke and Sir Samuel Baker, 
who made out that they are the 
Albert N’yanza and Victoria N’y- 
anza;* into the latter the Kagera 
River, which rises a few degrees to 
the south of the Equator, empties 
itself. Lake Victoria is situated on 
the Equator in the region of per- 
petual rains, and it is also fed by 
several springs and tributaries like 
the Kagera River. It has been 
asserted that the Kagera River is 
the true source of the Nile, but 
having discussed the matter with his 
characteristic acumen, Sir William 
Garstin has proved, in his last 7e- 
port, that the true source of the 
Nile is Victoria N’yanza, that the 
Kagera represents the united waters 
of three rivers, and that it can only 
be considered as an item, an i1m- 
portant one it is true, in the great 
system of streams which pour into 
the lake, and not as in any way 
influencing the discharge at the 
Nile outlet. The most recent writer 
on the subject is Capt. H. G. Lyons, 


* N’yanza means “ Lake.” 
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that the Kagera is the actual upper course of the Nile, and 
that before the subsidence took place which formed Lake 
Victoria, the Kagera flowed between the Sesse Islands and 
the western shore, then skirted the present northern shore 
by Rosebery Channel to Napoleon Gulf to join the Nile at 
the Ripon Falls; a distinct current is also mentioned as 
setting across from the Kagera to the Ripon Falls. Seeing 
how small an effect the volume discharged by the Kagera, 
even in the rainy season, can have on the water of this vast 
lake, any such current must be an effect of the prevalent 
winds, and as we have seen that winds blow from lake to 
shore by day at almost all seasons, it is more than probable 
that in places a regular drift of the surface water may be 
caused” (Physiography, p. 58). 

Strictly speaking, the Nile is formed by the junction, 
at 15° 36' N. lat., and 32° 30’ E. long., of two great tribu- 
taries called respectively the Bahr al-Azrak, #c., the 
“lurid” or Blue Nile, and the Bahr al-Abyad, zc., the 
“clear,” or White Nile. 

From Lake Victoria (Ripon Falls) to Kharttim the dis- 
tance by river is about 1,560 miles; from Khartiim to 
Aswan is 1,165 miles; and from Aswan to the sea about 
748 miles more, Z.¢., 3,473 miles; but if we include the 
length of any of the larger tributaries of Lake Victoria in 
the length of the Nile, and the length of the lake itself, we 
may say that this wonderful river is over 4,000 miles long. 

The White Nile is so called because of the fine, whitish 
clay which colours its waters. It is broader and deeper 
than the eastern arm, and it brings down a much larger 
volume of water; the ancients appear to have regarded it 
as the true Nile. There can, however, be no doubt that 
the Blue Nile and the Atbara are the true makers of 
Egypt, for during their rapid courses from the Abyssinian 
mountains they carry down with them all the rich mud 
which, during the lapse of ages, has been spread over 
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the land on each side of its course, and which has formed 
the land of Egypt. In truth, Egypt is the gift of the Blue 
Nile and the Atbara. 

Lake Victoria lies between the parallels of latitude 2’ N. 
and 3° S., and the meridians of 31° 40’ and 35° E. of 
Greenwich, about 3,675 feet above the sea, and is 1,425 
feet higher than Lake Albert; it is 160 miles long, 200 
miles wide, and its area is 70,000 square kilometres. 
When the river leaves the lake it is about 1,300 feet 
wide ; at the Ripon Falls it drops about 13 feet. 
Between the Victoria and Albert Lakes, a distance of 242 
miles, the White Nile, known here as the ‘‘ Somerset,” 
passes through a number of swamps, and then flows into 
the N.E. corner of Lake Albert ; from Lake Albert it flows 
in a broad, deep, and almost !evel stream for a distance of 
125 miles to the Fola Falls, a little to the north of Dufili, 
at which point the river is nearly 300 feet wide, and becomes 
almost a torrent. Flowing on to Lad6, about 125 miles 
from Dufili, the river becomes only 64 feet deep in the 
winter at low water, and 15 feet in flood. From Lado to 
Bohr,* a distance of about roz2 miles, the river has a rapid 
fall aud keeps to one channel, but from Bohr, to the mouth 
of the Bahr al-Ghazal (a distance of about 350 miles), the 
stream passes through many channels. From Victoria 


* The following note on the proposed new channel from Bor (or 
Bohr) to the Sobat river was communicated to Reuter’s Agent at Cairo 
on March 4 by Sir William Garstin :— 

“¢ The trial line of levels or the proposed new channel for the Upper 
Nile between Bor and the Sobat river has been successfully carried 
across. The total fall between these two points is just under 33 metres. 
As this distance—supposing a direct line to be followed—is some 355 
kilometres, the available water slope for the proposed channel is conse- 
quently a little over nine centimetres per kilometre. This result is 
satisfactory inasmuch as it renders the project a possible one, as far as 
the actual levels are concerned, That, however, is the utmost that can 
be said in its favour as yet. Many other considerations are involved, 
and much more information is required before any definite pronounce- 
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N’yanza to this point the river is called by the natives 
“Bahr al-Gebel,” or “Mountain River,” and from 
Lake N6, where it joins the Bahr al-Ghazal, to Khartfiim 
it is known as “Bahr al-Abyad,” or ‘White Nile.” 
Here are the large masses of living vegetation which are 
commonly called ‘‘Sadd,” and which form almost in- 
superable barriers to navigation. The Bahr al-Ghazal 
flows into the Nile on its west bank, and 60 miles further 
on the Sobat River flows into it from the east or right 
bank. The Sobat is the “ Astasobas” of classical writers, 
and the name is compounded of Asta “ water,” and ‘‘ Soba,” 
a native name for the river. From the latter river to 
Khartiim, a distance of about 598 miles, the White Nile 
flows slowly in a stream about 64 feet deep, and considerably 
more than a mile wide. At Kharttlm, where the Blue 
Nile from Abyssinia joins the White Nile, the river is 
about 1,253 feet above sea-level. The old name of the 
Blue Nile was ’ApA1, which is preserved in the Abyssinian 
HNL: ’abaz, or ANP! ’abawi. Strabo calls the river 
“ Astapos,” which is a Graecized form of as¢, or asta, ‘‘ water, 
river,” and ’ABAr, an old native name of the river. The 
Blue Nile, which is about 960 miles long, is almost clear 
in winter, but from June to October its water is of a 
reddish-brown colour, and is highly charged with alluvium. 
The greenish colour which is sometimes observed in the 
Nile far to the north is due to the decaying vegetation which 
is brought down by the White Nile. 

About 56 miles below Khartiim is the Sixth Cataract, 


ment can be made. Until the several alternative schemes for remodel- 
ling the Upper Nile—in its course through the great swamps—have 
been thoroughly studied, and until reliable estimates of their cost have 
been prepared, no decision can be arrived at. These studies are in 
progress, but will require from one to two years to complete.”—( 77mes, 
March 5, 1906.) 
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and 145 miles lower down Sketch showing the height of the Nile 


the river Atbara (all vowels 
short) flows into the Nile 
on the east or right bank. 
The Atbara is the ‘ Asta- 
boras” of classical. writers. 
The Abyssinian form of the 
name is ‘ATBARA (\'TY2, !- 
The Atbara rises in the 
Abyssinian mountains, and 
its waters bring down with 
them a large quantity of 
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an excellent fertilizing ele- 
ment; after the Atbara the 
Nile on its journey north 
receives no other tributary. 
The Atbara is 700 miles 
long. About 32 miles below 
the Atbara is the Fifth 
Cataract, which is over 
100 miles in length; be- 
tween the. southern and 
the northern end the Nile 
drops about 205 feet. 
About 60 miles lower down 
begins the Fourth Cata- 
ract, which is 66 miles 
long ; between the southern 
and the northern end the 
Nile drops 160 feet. About 
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195 miles lower down begins the Third Cataract, which 
is 45 miles long; between the southern and the northern 
end the river drops 36 feet. 
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and between its two ends the river drops about 213 feet. 
At Semnah, which is rather more than 35 miles south of 
Wadi Halfa, are the rocks where the late Dr. Lepsius 
discovered the gauges which were cut by order of the 
kings of the XIIth dynasty, about B.c. 2300, and these 
show that the Nile flood recorded there was 26 feet higher 
than any flood of to-day. Sir W. Willcocks thinks that 
the Nile could very easily be barred by a dam at 
Semnah, and it is possible that Amen-em-hat III. tried to 
build one there in the hope of forming a reservoir. The 
distance between the Second and First Cataracts is about 
210 miles, and the stream is usually about 1,630 feet wide. 
The First Cataract is about three miles long, and be- 
tween Philze at the southern end, and Aswan at the northern 
end the river drops over 16 feet. From Aswan to the 
Barrage, a little to the north of Cairo, the length of the 
river is about 600 miles, and its mean width is 3,000 feet. 
The ancient Egyptians kept careful record of the height 
of the Nile in flood, and numbers of ancient Nilometers 
have been found, ¢.g., at Phile, Elephantine, Edff, Esna, 
Karnak, etc., from the readings of which it is possible to 
determine the rate of the rise of the bed of the Nile. 
According to a calculation quoted by Sir W. Willcocks, 
between a.D. 200 and a.p. 1800 the banks and bed of the 
Nile have risen 2°11 metres, or o'132 metre per 100 
years. When the famous Nilometer on the Island of Réda 
was constructed, a reading of 16 cubits meant the 
lowest level at which flood irrigation could be ensured 
everywhere. ‘The level of to-day is 20} cubits on the 
Nilometer, and. the difference between them is 1°22 
metre ; according to these data the rise is 12 centimetres 
per 100 years.* A little to the north of Cairo the Nile 
splits up into the Rosetta and Damietta branches, each 
of which is about 145 miles long; the mean width 


* Willcocks, Zeyptian Irrigation, London, 1899, p. 32. 
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of the former branch is 1,630 feet, and that of the 
latter, 870 feet. In ancient days the Nile emptied its 
waters into the sea by seven mouths, viz., the Pelusiac, 
Tanitic, Mendesian, Phatnitic, Sebennytic, Bolbitic, and 
the Canopic. In flood time the waters of the Nile 
-used to take 50 days to flow from Lake Victoria to the 
sea, and at low water 90 days:—From Lake Victoria to 
Lake Albert 8 days, Lake Albert to Ladé 5 days, LAd6 to 
Kharttim 20 days, Kharttim to Aswan 1o days, Aswan to 
Cairo 5 days, Cairo to the sea 2 days; at low water the 
times were 8, 5, 36, 26, 12 and 3 days respectively. 

The width of the Nile valley varies from 4 to ro miles 
in Nubia, and from 15 to 30 in Egypt. The width of the 
strip of cultivated land on each bank in Nubia is sometimes 
only a few feet, and even in Egypt proper, when taken 
together, it is never more than 8 or 9 miles. The Delta is, 
in its widest part, about 90 miles across from east to west, 
and the distance of the apex from the sea is also go miles. 
The Nile drains an area of 3,110,000 square kilometres. 

The inundation is caused by the rains which fall 
in the country round about Lake Victoria and in the 
Abyssinian mountains; in the former the rainy season 
lasts from February to November, with one maximum in 
April and another in October, and in the latter there are 
light rains in January and February, and heavy rains from 
the middle of April to September, with a maximum in 
August. In April the heavy rains, near Lad6 on the White 
Nile, force down the green water of the swamps, and about 
April 15 the Nile has begun to rise at this place ; this rise is 
felt at Khartfim about May 20, and at Aswan about June ro, 
and the green water announcing this rise is seen at Cairo 
about June 20. About June 5 the Blue Nile begins to rise 
quickly, and it reaches its ordinary maximum by August 25 ; 
its red, muddy water reaches Aswan about July 15, and 
Cairo ro days later. When once the red water has appeared 
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the rise of the Nile is rapid, for the Atbara is in flood shortly 
after the Blue Nile ; the Atbara flood begins early in July 
and is at its highest about August 20. The Nile continues 
to rise until the middle of September, when it remains 
stationary for a period of about three weeks, sometimes a 
little less. In October it rises again, and attains its highest 
level. From this period it begins to subside, and, though 
it rises yet once more, and reaches occasionally its former 
highest point, it sinks steadily until the month of June, 
when it is again at its lowest level. Thus it is clear that 
the Sobat, Blue Nile, and Atbara rivers supply the waters 
of the inundation, and that the White Nile supplies Egypt 
for the rest of the year. The ordinary maximum discharge 
of the Nile at Aswan is 10,000 cubic metres per second, 
and the ordinary minimum discharge 410 cubic metres per 
second ; the ordinary maximum discharge at Cairo is 7,600 
cubic metres per second, and the ordinary minimum dis- 
charge 380 cubic metres per second. 

The irrigation of Egypt is gauged by the height of the 
river at Aswan. When the maximum rise of the river is 
only 21 feet there will be famine in parts of Upper Egypt ; 
when the rise is between 21 and 23 feet much of the land 
of Upper Egypt will be imperfectly watered ; when the rise 
is between 23 feet 6 inches and 25 feet certain lands will 
only be watered with difficulty; when the rise is between 
25 feet and 26 feet 6 inches the whole country can be 
watered; when the rise is between 26 feet 6 inches and 
28 feet the country will be flooded; and any rise beyond 
the last figure will spell misery and the ruin of many. |The 
slope of water surface of the Nile is in summer 33,55, and 
in flood +,355 ; the cubic contents of the trough of the Nile 
between Aswan and Cairo are 7,000,000,000 cubic metres ; 
direct irrigation between these places takes 50 cubic metres 
per second, evaporation 130, and absorption 400. The 
amount of water discharged by the Nile into the sea is 
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65,000,000,000 cubic metres per annum, and in an average 
year the amount of solid matter carried by the Nile to the 
sea is 36,600,000 tons. The above facts and figures will 
probably need some modification as the result of the con- 
struction of the Aswan Dam, and also in the light of Sir 
William Garstin’s Refort, published in August, 1904. 

The dykes, or embankments, which kept the waters of the 
Nile in check, and regulated their distribution over the lands, 
were in Pharaonic days maintained in a state of efficiency by 
the male population of the country, and, in the time of the 
Romans, any person found destroying a dyke was either con- 
demned to hard labour in the public works or mines, or to be 
branded and sent to one of the Oases. If we accept the 
statements of Strabo, we may believe that the ancient system 
of irrigation was so perfect that the varying height of the 
inundation caused but little inconvenience to the inhabitants 
of Egypt, as far as the results of agricultural labours were 
concerned, though an unusually high Nile would of course 
wash away whole villages and drown much cattle. If the 
statements made by ancient writers be compared with facts 
ascertained in modern times, it will be seen that the actual 
height of the inundation is the same now as it always was, 
and that it maintains the same proportion to the land it 
irrigates. 

From what has been said above it will be evident that 
the Nile is the chief physical characteristic of Egypt, and 
as such it has excited the surprise, wonder, admiration, 
and reverence of countless generations of men. Without 
it Egypt would have been a desert, and uninhabitable 
to any but nomad tribes; it has always formed the 
water supply of the whole country, and the existence 
of men and animals has depended entirely upon the 
existence of the river in all ages. ‘lhe Nile was and is 
the highway of Egypt, and to it the Egyptians have always 
owed their wealth and prosperity, and their importance as 
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owners of a great corn-producing country among the peoples 
of the ancient world. In the earliest times the rulers of Egypt 
gave their deepest attention to the irrigation of the country, 
and no efforts were spared to obtain the best agricultural 


results by means of canals and embankments. It seems — 


that each village or city or district was responsible for the 
maintenance of its river banks in good order, but details as 
to the way in which the work was carried out are wanting. 
Under despotic rulers the banks must always have been 
maintained by forced labour, and the cutting and cleaning 
of the canals and reservoirs were, of course, carried out 
by the same means. So long as everyone was made 
to take a share in such labour the hardship was not 
great, for all were interested in the irrigation of the 
country, but it will be readily seen that under a despotic 
government or a corrupt administration certain individuals 
would be exempted from the performance of such labour 
at the expense of the other members of the community. 
Also, forced labour gangs would, by bribing the officials, 
be made to do work which ought to be done at the 
expense of private individuals, and members of such gangs 
who had no friends or influence among the official classes 
would be kept at forced labour practically the whole year 
round. Whatever may have happened in early times, this 
was certainly the case in Egypt until the British began to 
gain power, and all the work done in connection with the 
cleaning of canals, and the protecting of the banks during 
the inundation, and the strengthening of the dykes, was 
done by forced labour or corvée. Sa‘id Pasha used the 
corvée in making the Suez Canal, and Isma‘il Pasha boldly 
used it in digging a canal in Upper Egypt, the chief object 
of which was to water his own private estates, The high 
officials exempted their own tenants and co-religionists from 
the corvée, and made the wretched fed/ahin do the work 
for them. The corvée had to work for nine months of the 
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year, and they had to provide spades, and baskets, and 
food ; their place of abode was changed almost daily, and 
they had to sleep on the ground. During the inundation 
they had to live on the river bank, and to provide the 
materials for the protection of the bank on each side of the 
Nile. Every male between 15 and 50 years of age was 
liable to serve in the corvée, and each quarter of the male 
population was expected to serve for 45 days during the 
summer, In 1881 nearly one-half of the men who were 
liable had succeeded in freeing themselves from their duty. 

In a decree dated January 25, 1881 (see the text in Will- 
cocks, of. ctt., p. 402), the terms on which certain privileged 
classes could redeem their tenants from the corvée are set 
forth, but as no penalties were laid down for those who 
neither sent men nor paid the redemption tax, every man 
of any position freed himself from the liability, and the 
whole of the forced labour fell on the poorer classes. In 
1885 Sir Evelyn Baring (Lord Cromer) approved of an 
advance of £30,000, with the view of trying to substitute 
hand labour by contract for the corvée, and the experiment 
was a success, A year later, a quarter of a million was 
granted towards the relief of the corvée, and for the first 
time in Egyptian history, the State paid towards the 
upkeep of the canals and river banks of the country. The 
total relief of the earthwork maintenance corvée costs the 
State more than £420,000 a year. 

In December, 1889, the corvée was abolished as far 
as the clearance of canals and repairs of banks was 
concerned, and the ‘Public Works Department undertook 
to do all the repairs; but the corvée for the pro- 
tection of the Nile banks during the inundation could 
not be abolished, and a certain number of men have to be 
called out each year. In 1899 the Nile was abnormally low, 
and it in many respects resembled that of 1888; in 1899, 
however, only 10,079 were called out per 1oo days (which 
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is one of the lowest numbers on record), while in 1888 the 
number was 58,788 men per 100 days (Cromer, (Report, 


Egypt No. 1 (1900), p. 19). In rg08 the number was . 


27,000. The abolition of the earthworks corvée is due 
entirely to the exertions of the British, who have toiled 
unceasingly for years to remove an infamous burden from 
the shoulders of the men who were the least able to bear it. 

Sir Samuel Baker (Albert Myanza, vol. ii., p. 331) and 
many other travellers have described the masses of vegeta- 
tion, both living and dead, which in parts of the White Nile, 
e.g., Bahr al-Ghazal, completely obstruct the fairway of the 
river. These masses, or blocks of sadd, or sudd* as they 
are called, are often of very considerable length, and where 
they exist the river becomes practically a mere swamp. 
Sir Samuel describes one which was three-quarters of a mile 
wide ; it was perfectly firm, and was already overgrown with 
high reeds and grass. The graves of the people who had died 
of the plague were actually upon it. When the Nile stream 
approached this vegetable dam it plunged beneath it by a 
subterranean channel with a rush like a cataract. From 
time to time these dams are added to by small islands of 
vegetation, which drift down upon them, and trees, and dead 
crocodiles, and hippopotami, help to make the mass more 
dense. Sudd is met with between Shambi (lat. 7° 5’ 53” 
north) and the Sobat River (lat. 9° 22’ 8" north), ora 
distance of 250 miles, and on the White Nile between 
Lake No and the Sobat River. (See ‘Report on the 
Soudan,” by Sir W. Garstin, K.C.M.G., London, 
1899.) With the view of opening the White Nile to 
navigation, the Egyptian Government, in 1899, voted the 
sum of £E.10,000 for cutting the swdd between Lake N6 
and Shambi, and a party of 7oo men, 4 officers, with 4 
steamers, left Omdurman in December, 1899, to carry out 


* Arab. do sada, or rif sudd ; plural araRte 
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the work. The blocks of swdd were nine in number. The 
grass and dry vegetation upon them were set fire to, and 
when they were burnt, the blocks were cut gradually into 
sections, each of which had to be towed away by a steamer, 
by means of a steel hawser. The sudd cutting party was 
under the command of Major Peake, who, according to a 
telegram of May 17th, from Cairo, stated that the White 
Nile was then clear as far as Beddén, and that Sir W. 
Garstin’s orders had been effectively carried out. 
When the swdd was removed, a vast amount of stagnant 
water was set free, and as a result the fish died in large 
numbers in the lower reaches of the river. In 1go1, Lieut. 
Drury freed the sudd north of Ghaba Shambi, and further 
operations connected with the clearance of the river were 
carried out by Major Matthews in 1902, and Lieut. Drury 
and Mr. Poole in 1903. 

The Barrage or Barrages. From time immemorial 
the Nile has been allowed to water the land of Egypt 
according to its own will and pleasure, and there are no 
records to show that any ruler of Egypt seriously undertook 
to regulate the supply of water to the cultivable lands by 
means of dams or reservoirs. The river has been allowed 
to waste itself for thousands of years, and it was not until the 
last century that any attempt was made to keep the 
Nile and its branches within bounds, It is recorded by Clot 
Bey (Willcocks, of, cit, p. 257; R.H. Brown, History of 
the Barrage, p. 1; Milner, England in Egypt, p. 239) that 
Napoleon I. saw the necessity of some means of regulating 
the supply of water to the Rosetta and Damietta branches 
of the Nile, with the view of letting the whole of it flow 
first down one branch and then down the other, thus 
doubling the effect of the inundation in flood. In 1833 
Muhammad ‘Ali blocked the head of the Rosetta branch 
with a stone dam, which made the Nile stream flow into the 


Damietta branch, wherefrom all the large canals in the 
G 
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Delta drew their supply. Linant Pasha, seeing the serious 
effect which would be produced upon Alexandria and the 
Eastern Delta if this action were continued, remonstrated 
with his master, and proposed as an alternative the 
construction of a Barrage across the head of each branch, 
about six miles below the bifurcation of the river. This 
proposal was approved by Muhammad ‘Ali, who, when 
informed by Linant Pasha of the amount of stone, etc., 
which would be required, promptly ordered it to be taken 
from the Pyramids, and only relinquished this plan when it 
was proved to him that stone could be got at a cheaper rate 
from the quarries at Cairo. 

The work was begun in 1833, and was continued until 
1835, but towards the end of this year it was carried on with 
less vigour, and soon after it was entirely stopped. For 
seven years the old system of clearing out the canals by the 
corvée was revived, and nothing more was done. 

In 1842 Mougel, a French engineer, proposed a system 
of Barrages, to which was united a series of fortifications 
which were to be built at the bifurcation of the river, and 
the idea pleased Muhammad ‘Ali, who ordered the work to 
be undertaken at once. The Damietta Barrage was begun 
in 1843, and the Rosetta Barrage in 1847. The work was 
hurried on so fast that it was badly done, and the disrepute 
into which Mougel’s magnificent scheme fell in later years 
was due to his master’s impatience and interference with his 
plans. Muhammed ‘Ali insisted that so many tons of con- 
crete should be poured each day into the foundations, 
whether the river was flowing over them or not; as a result 
the water washed out the lime and cement, and the stones 
were thus left without proper binding material. 

In 1853, the new Viceroy, ‘Abbas Pasha, dismissed 
Mougel, being dissatisfied with the rate of progress made, 
and Mazhar Bey was ordered to finish the Barrages on 
Mougel’s plans. Commissions sat on the matter, and although 
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the defects of the work already done were well known, no 
attempt was made to remedy them, and the Batrages were 
finished in 1861. They had cost 41,800,000, exclusive of 
the corvée, and the fortifications, etc., cost £2,000,000 
more. These works form the famous Barrage which lies 
about fourteen miles to the north of Cairo; the Rosetta 
Barrage has 61 arches and two locks, and is about 1,512 
feet long ; the Damietta Barrage has 61 arches (originally 
71) and two locks, and is about 1,730 feet long. In 1863 
the gates of the Rosetta Barrage were closed, so that more 
water might be turned into the Damietta branch, and cracks 
promptly appeared in the structure. In 1867 ten openings 
or arches of the Rosetta Barrage separated themselves 
from the rest of the work, and moved out of their places. 
In 1876, Mr. (the late Sir) John Fowler reported on the Bar- 
rage, and he proved that the floor and foundations were 
cracked, that the latter were too shallow, and that 41,200,000 
would have to be spent to make the work fit for any useful 
purpose; General Rundall, R.E., also reported on the 
Barrage, and estimated that it could be made serviceable 
for £500,000, and described how the repairs were to be 
carried out.* Finally, in 1883, Rousseau Pasha, Director 
General of Public Works, declared that the Barrage could 
only be used as a distributor of the river discharge between 
the two branches, and that to make it fit for this purpose 
it would be necessary to spend about £400,000 upon it. 
With the failure of the Barrage to do its work, the supply of 
water in the canals naturally failed, and the Egyptian Govern- 
ment had to pay a Company £26,000 per annum to pump 
water into one canal only; and when Sir Colin Scott-Mon- 
crieff, in 1883, came to Egypt, ministers were solemnly 


* Major H. Brown (of. cé¢., p. 94) says “‘the manner of restoring 
the Barrage as recommended by General Rundall is very nearly that 
which was actually adopted, and further, the cost of the restoration was 
correctly estimated.” 
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thinking of adopting a scheme for pumping water into 
all the canals in the Delta. The engines were to cost 
LE.700,000, and the annual cost was to be about £250,000 ; 
and “the Egyptian Government was actually on the verge of 
trying to 4/¢ the whole river” (Milner, of. ciz., p. 242). 
The English ministers set aside this scheme at once, and 
directed Mr. (now Sir) W. Willcocks to test the capacity of 
the Barrage and its power to hold up water. ‘These instruc- 
tions were carried out, and it was found that parts of the 
structure had not been finished, and that the Damietta section 
had never been provided with gates. At the cost of about 
426,000 he effected such important repairs, that he was able 
to hold up water to the depth of nearly four feet more than 
had ever been possible before, and the cotton crop in 1884 
amounted to 3,630,000 kantars (1 kantar = 1o1} lbs.), as 
against that of 1879, at that time the highest known, which 
amounted to 3,186,600 kantars. The work was a great 
triumph, and Mr, Willcocks continued his experiments in 
1885 with even greater success. It now became possible 
to consider the systematic repair of the Barrage, and the 
complete restoration of this fine work was begun in 1886, 
and finished at a cost of about £472,000 in 1891, at which 
time it was able to hold up a head of about 13 feet of water. 
Thus Mougel’s Barrage was made a success, and it would be 
difficult to describe the greatness of the benefit which the 
English officials conferred upon Egypt by making it perform 
the work intended. 

Now during the years while the Barrage was an 
object of ridicule, the position of Mougel Bey went 
from bad to worse, and at length he became extremely 
poor and was forgotten; the Egyptian Government visited 
upon him the sins of Muhammad ‘Ali, who had made the 
Barrage a failure by his haste and impatience, and had left 
him unprovided for, and the French Government had done 
nothing for him. At the moment when Sir Colin Moncrieff 
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was planning the restoration of the Barrage, the poor old 
man, broken down by grief and semi-starvation, was brought 
to his notice, and he left no stone unturned until the 
Egyptian Government bestowed an adequate pension upon 
Mougel, and lifted him out of the reach of want. 

But although the Barrage is doing splendid work, it 
does not even now store all the water which is required 
for the cotton and other crops in the summer throughout 
Egypt, not to mention the water which is necessary for new 
plantations. This fact has been borne in mind for many 
years past, and Sir William Garstin has been giving his 
most earnest attention to the finding of some means 
whereby the Jands which are at present waste may be 
brought under cultivation. Speaking broadly, the cultivated 
land in Egypt is now producing nearly all it is capable 
of, and as the revenue of the country depends upon 
agricultural prosperity, little more revenue is to be 
expected until more land is brought under irrigation. As 
Lord. Milner says, “In Egypt prosperity and water go 
hand in hand.” After much thought the English engineers 
of the Irrigation Department decided that the only way to 
provide more water, and so increase the revenue, was to 
build a huge reservoir, preferably at Aswan. Statistics pre- 
pared by Sir W. Willcocks (of. cé¢., p. 428), show that about 
one-third of the land in Egypt is undeveloped, that nearly 
the whole of this undeveloped land lies in the perennially 
irrigated tracts, and that the summer supply of water is not 
sufficient for perennial irrigation. There are about 
2,000,000 acres of waste land in Egypt, and to redeem 
these and water all the cultivable land, 6,000,000,000 cubic 
metres of water will be required. 

The proposal to build the Aswan Reservoir was 
opposed violently by certain irresponsible archeologists, 
because they declared that, according to the original plans, 
the beautiful temple at Phila would be submerged annually, 
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and finally would be destroyed by the water. Instead of 
holding up the water at a level of 114 metres above mean sea 
level, Sir W. Garstin reduced the level to 106 metres, which 
satisfied most people ; but Sir W. Willcocks thinks (p. 437) 
that “this action of the archzologists has hurt the reservoir 
and will not in the end save the temple.” After some diffi- 
culties as to ways and means, Messrs. Aird and Co. signed a 
contract with the Egyptian Government, undertaking to 
build the Aswan Dam and supplementary works for the sum 
of £2,000,000; the works were to be completed in 1903, 
and Messrs. Aird were to receive no payment until that date, 
when the debt was to be paid off in 30 half-yearly annuities 
of £78,613. The canals and drains, which form an 
important part of the scheme, were to be made within the 
five years in which Messrs. Aird were building the dam, and 
were to cost about £ 2,000,000 sterling more. It was calcu- 
lated that the revenues of the country would be increased by 
about £2,750,000 when the works were completed, and 
while they were in progress Egypt paid nothing. The 
actual cost of the Aswan Dam and the Asyft Barrage was 
AE.3, 439,864. 

The Aswan Dam stands in the First Cataract, a few 
miles south of Aswan. It is designed to hold up water 
to a level of 106 metres above mean sea level, or rather 
more than 20 metres above the low-water level of the Nile 
at site. Its total length is 2,185 yards, with a width at 
crest of 26°4 feet. The width of the base at the deepest 
portion is 90 feet, and the height of the work at the 
deepest spot is too feet. The dam is pierced by 180 
openings, or under-sluices, of which 140 are 23'1 feet 
by 6°6 feet, and 4o are 18°2 feet by 6°6 feet, provided 
with gates. Four locks have been built, and a navigation 
channel made on the west of the river. It has been 
decided to raise the Aswan Dam, and when this has been 
done, its storage capacity will be more than doubled. 
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Early in 1905 a number of sensational reports were spread 
relative to the safety of the Aswan Dam. These were no 
doubt due to an entire misconception of the true meaning of 
a report submitted on March 11 by Sir William Garstin to 
the Egyptian Council of Ministers. Sir William then stated 
that circumstances had arisen inducing him to modify the 
conclusion that the Aswan Dam should be raised without 
delay. The reasons for this decision were that it was 
desirable, before adding to the height of the structure, to 
adopt measures for protecting the downstream bed of the 
river from erosion by water flowing through the sluices of 
the Dam, and also to consider carefully the views expressed 
in a recent paper by Prof. Karl Pearson and Mr. I. W. 
Atcherley on ‘Some Disregarded Points in the Stability of 
Masonry Dams.” The authors of this paper are 
mathematicians whose opinions cannot be lightly disputed, 
but we may say at once that no abstract theory can sweep 
away, or in any way disturb, the solid basis that secures the 
safety of the Aswan Dam. It will be remembered that when 
Sir W. Willcocks first prepared drawings for a dam, in 1890, 
it was intended that water should be held up to the height 
of 30°50 metres above zero of the Aswdn gauge, the 
capacity of the proposed reservoir being 85 milliard cubic 
feet. These drawings were in accordance with accepted 
principles, and provided such a factor of safety as to ensure 
security. The commission which selected Aswan as the 
site for the Dam approved both the height of the Dam and 
the capacity of the reservoir, but it was afterwards settled 
that the former should only be carried to the height of 
22°50 metres above zero of the Aswan gauge, with a cor- 
responding reduction in the capacity of the reservoir to 35 
milliard cubic feet. There were three members in the 
Commission, viz., M. Boulé, who was concerned chiefly 
about the Philze temples; Signor Torricelli, an authority on 
pressures of masonry; and Sir Benjamin Baker, who had to 
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decide all points connected with strains arising from 
expansion and contraction. Finally it was decided that the 
theoretical toe pressures should be limited to about 44 tons 
to the square foot. Comparison with existing dams shows 
that, as finally proportioned, the Aswan Dam was designed 
on extremely safe lines. In fact, though it was intended to 
hold up merely 35 milliard cubic feet, it was of such 
proportions that engineers were justified in believing the 
work to be capable of impounding 70 milliards by raising 
the superstructure six metres above the original height. 
Prof. Pearson thinks that the “pressure of water behind a 
dam tends to cause failure by vertical fracture near the outer 
toe, instead of causing failure along a horizontal plane.” 
Other experts, equally qualified to speak with authority, 
doubt the applicability of the new theory to the Aswan 
Dam. ‘The erosion of the river bed has been satisfactorily 
dealt with, for the holes, many of them 20 feet deep, 
have been filled up, and on Sir Benjamin Baker’s recom- 
mendation a protective masonry apron has been built from 
one bank of the Nile to the other. If necessary, a low weir 
will be built, similar to the auxiliary weirs built below the 
Delta Barrage by Sir Hanbury Brown. Nothing will be 
done about raising the Dam until the masonry apron 
has been finished. At the present time “all the holes 
and depressions caused by the rush of water through 
the sluices have been filled up with solid granite masonry, 
set in cement-mortar, up to the level of the sills of the 
sluices, whence it is carried down in an easy gradient to 
meet the natural rock surface some 60 metres downstream 
of the Dam.” The rumours which state that the Dam is 
unstable are “ absolutely devoid of the smallest foundation. 
I should add that the number of persons who are in any 
degree qualified to express an opinion of any value on this 
question is extremely limited. To the best of my belief, 
amongst those persons no single individual can be found 
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who does not entertain entire confidence in the stability of 


the Dam” (Lord Cromer, Zgyp7, No. 1 [1906], p. 48). 

The Asytit Dam is what is called an open Barrage, and 
consists of 111 bays or openings, each 16 feet 5 ins. wide, 
and each bay is provided with regulating gates. The 
total length of the work is 2,691 feet, and a lock has 
been built on the west bank, large enough to pass the. 
largest tourist boat plying on the river. Both works were 
begun by Messrs. Aird in 1898. 

The Esnah Barrage. From the centre line of the 
lock to the east abutment the length is 2,868 feet; there are 
120 openings, 16 feet 5 inches wide, and 11 large abutment 
piers, 13 feet in thickness, all 37 feet 8? inches high, and 
108 piers, 6 feet 6 inches in thickness. ‘The Barrage carries 
a roadway, 19 feet 8 inches wide, and a tramway track runs 
along the whole length of the work, including the swing 
bridge of the lock. The main contract was in the hands of 
Messrs. John Aird and Co. Mr. A. L. Webb designed the 
Barrage, Mr. E. H. Lloyd was the resident engineer, and 
Mr. H. McClure was the contractor’s representative. The 
total cost of the work was about 41,000,000. 

The ancient Egyptians called the Nile Hepr, or Hap 

Wy tae 


O \\ Awe 
to any large mass of natural water, whether sea, lake, or river. 


As the Egyptians divided their country into north and south, 
even so they conceived the existence of two Niles, which 


they called “ Hap Reset” oon Ma te >, the “South 


eee Tae oi 
Mann Ay eg? the “ North 


maw, and the Arabs call it “‘ Bahr,” which is applied 


Nile,” and “Hap Mehet” 


Nile.” Both Niles were ened by men having female 
attributes, and bearing upon their heads the plant which 
was characteristic of the region through which that Nile 
flowed ; thus sie the papyrus plant, represented the country 


ae 
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of the south where the papyrus grew, and se the lotus © 


plant, typified the country of the north, z.¢., the Delta, where 
the lotus grew. The god 
of one Nile was coloured 
red and the god of the 
other a greenish-blue; it 
has been thought that these 
colours have reference to 
the colour of the waters of 
the Nile after and before 
the mundation. The an- 
cient Egyptians seem to 
have had no knowledge of 
the source of the Nile, and 
in late times it was thought 
that the river sprang out of 
the ground between two 
mountains which lay be- 
tween the Island of Ele- 
phantine and Philz. Hero- 
dotus tells us that these 
mountains were called 
Kpéd: and Még:, in which 
some have sought to iden- 
tify the Egyptian words 


ae A 
Qer-Ha4pi = Pak) 


Pip 18 ; 
ww, and Mu-Hapi 
O \\ aww 
www SST 
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RESET] PRN” ANWAR 
temple at Phil is a very The Source of the Nile at Philz. 
(From Rosellini.) 


In the 


interesting relief in which 
an attempt is made to depict the source of the Nile of the 
South, Here we see a huge mass of rocks piled one upon 
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the: other, and standing on the top. of them are a vulture 
and a hawk ; beneath the mass of rocks is a serpent, within 
the coil of ‘aioe kneels the Nile god of the South with a 
cluster of papyrus plants upon his head. In his hand he 
holds two vases, out of which he is pouring water. The 
reverence paid to the Nile was very great from the earliest 
period, for the Egyptians recognized that their health, happi- 
ness, and wealth 
depended upon its 
waters. The god 
of the Nile was 
addressed as the 
“Father .of the 
gods,” and we are 
told in ahymnthat 
if he were to fail, 
‘the gods. would 
fall. down _head- 
long, and men 
would perish”; his 
maiesty was con- 
sidered to be so 
great that it is said 
of him, “‘he can- 
not be sculptured 
in stone; he is not 
to be seen in the 
statues on which 
are set the crowns 
of the South and of the North; neither service nor oblations 
can be offered unto him in person; and he cannot be 
brought forth from his secret habitations; the place where 
he dwelleth is unknown ; he is not to be found in the shrines 
whereon are inscriptions ; no habitation is large enough to 
hold him ; and he cannot be imagined by thee in thy heart.” 
G 4 


as 


The Nile god pouring water over the soul of 
Osiris. (From Rosellini.) 
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This extract is sufficient to show that the Egyptians ascribed 
to the god of the Nile many of the attributes of God. 
Among the festivals of the ancient Egyptians that which 
was celebrated in honour of the Nile was of prime import- 
ance. It was believed that unless the prescribed ceremonies 
were performed at the right season, in the proper manner, 
by a duly qualified person or persons, the Nile would refuse 
to rise and water their lands. The festival was celebrated 
by all classes with the greatest honour and magnificence 
when the river began to rise at the summer solstice, and the 
rejoicings were proportionate to the height of the rise. 
Statues of the Nile-god were carried about through the 
towns and villages, so that all men might honour him and 
pray tohim. The ancient Egyptian festival finds its equiva- 
lent among the Muhammadans in that which was formerly 
celebrated with great care by them on the 11th day of the 
Coptic month Paoni, ze, June 17, and is called Lélat 
al-Nukta, or the ‘‘ Night of the Tear-drop,”* because it is 
believed that a miraculous drop then falls into the Nile and 
causes its rise. The astrologers and soothsayers pretend 
to be able to state the exact moment when the drop is to 
fall. Many of the Egyptians spent this night in the open 
air, usually on the banks of the Nile, and Mr. Lane says 
(Modern Egyptians, vol. I1., p. 224) that the women observe 
a curious custom. After sunset they place as many lumps 
of dough on the terrace as there are persons in the 
house, and each person puts his or her mark upon one 
of them; on the following morning each looks at the 
lump of dough upon which he set his mark the evening 
before, and if any lump be found to be cracked, it is held 
to be a sign that the life of the person whom it represents 


* The Ancient Egyptians called it ‘‘ Kerh en hatui” 3 wm 
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will soon come to an end. About a fortnight later, criers 
begin to go about in the streets and proclaim the height 
of the daily rise of the river, each being usually accom- 
panied by a boy; they are listened to with respect, but 
no one believes the statements they make about the height 
of the rise. The criers converse with the boys that are 
with them, and invoke blessings upon the houses of the 
people before which they stand, the object being, of course, 
that alms may be given to them, A little before the middle 
of August, the criers, accompanied by little boys carrying 
coloured flags, announce the ‘“‘Completion of the Nile,” 
7.¢., that the water reaches to the mark of the 16th cubit on 
the Nilometer. According to an old law the land tax 
cannot be exacted until the Nile rises to this height, and it 
is said that in old days the Government officials used to 
deceive the people regularly as to the height of the Nile, 
and demanded the tax when it was not due. The day 
after this announcerment is made, the Cutting of the 
Dam at Fim al-Khalig, in Cairo, takes place. This dam 
was made yearly near the mouth of the Khalig Canal, and the 
top of it rose to the height of about 22 or 23 feet above the 
level of the Nile at its lowest; a short distance in front of 
the dam-was heaped up a conical mound of earth called the 
‘artisa or ‘‘bride,” in allusion to the young virgin who, in 
ancient days, was cast into the river as a sacrifice, in order 
to obtain a plentiful inundation. This mound was always 
washed away before the dam was cut. At sunrise, on the day 
following the “completion” of the Nile, the thickness of the 
dam was thinned by workmen, and at length a boat was rowed 
against it, and breaking the dam passed through with the 
current. The ceremony attracted large crowds, and was 
_ usually accompanied by singing, dancing and _ fireworks. 
The Khalig Canal has been filled up, and the festival has 
lost most of its picturesqueness. 

Between Wadi Halfa and Cairo there are, on the right 
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bank of the Nile, 312 towns and: villages, and the cultivated 
land amounts to 381,000 faddans;* between the same 
limits, on the left bank, are 1,058 towns and villages with 
1,638,000 faddans of cultivated land. The province of the 
Fayyim contains 85 towns and villages, with 328,000 
faddans of cultivated land; the whole Delta contains 847 
towns and villages, with 1,430,000 faddans; east of the 
Delta are 1,017 towns and villages, with 1,271,000 faddans : 
west of the Delta are 367 towns and villages, with 601,000 
faddans ; the Isthmus of Suez contains 6 towns and villages, 
with 1,000 faddans. Egypt contains an amount of land 
suitable for cultivation which is equal to about 8,000,000 
faddans, or 33,607 square kilométres, or 12,976 square 
miles. The cultivated area of Egypt is about 5,650,000 
faddans, or 23,735 square kilometres, the proportion for 
Lower and Upper Egypt being 3,303,000 faddans, with a 
population of 5,675,109 inhabitants, and 2,347,000 faddans, 
with a population of 4,058,296 inhabitants. That is to 
say, for every 127 inhabitants there are 100 faddans of 
cultivated land. According to Sir W. Willcocks (Zgyptian 
Irrigation, p. 17) the summer crops for the whole of Egypt 
cover 2,046,500 acres, and yield 415,177,500; the flood 
crops cover 1,510,000 acres, and yield £ 6,870,000 ; and the 
winter crops cover 4,260,000 acres, and yield £17,013,000; 
the whole area of 5,750,000 acres has a gross yield of 


439,060,500, or £7 per acre.t 


* The faddéin or feddin, Arab. is, is the amount of land which 
a pair of oxen can plough in a day. The faddan contains . 4,200 
square metres, or about 5,082 square yards, and equals rather less than 
one and one-fortieth part of an acre. 

+ The facts and figures were compiled by Mr. Willcocks in 1899. 
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THE OASES. 


In connection with the Nile may be fittingly mentioned 
the Oases, for it is probable that, in addition to the springs 
which are found in these natural depressions in the desert, 
a quantity of water finds its way to them by underground 
channels from the Nile. The Egyptian word for “Oasis” is 


S OG uahet; from this was derived the Coptic 
ey 
OCAD.E, and the Arabic W4ah, plural Wakdt cs (plur., 


Gols hy), In Ptolemaic times sevez oases were enume- 
rated,* and their hieroglyphic names are as follows :— 
Aion S aa’) ne! 
A or Cah-res 
I. KENEMET ~wwo ; sg S ea / 
“Oasis of the South.” 


a & 
2, TCHESTCHESET ee PS ae 


3. Ta-AHET => Io 


4. UaneT-MEHT SF. < ‘Oasis of the North.” 


Bay 
5. SEKHET-AMIT ws al Loy l |<; 
6. UAHET S 
: ala 8 


7. SEKHET-HEMAM RE Room 


1. The Oasis of Kenemet is called to-day Al- 
Khargah, and lies almost due west of the town of Esna, 
at a distance of about four days’ journey; it is best known 
by the name of the “Great Oasis.” Population in 


* The texts are given by Diimichen in Die Oasen der Libyschen 
Wiiste ; Strassburg, 1877. 
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1907, 8,383. The name ‘Oasis of the South” was 
given to it to distinguish it from the ‘Oasis of 
the North.” The ancient name of the chief town was 


Hebt (J J = and the principal object of interest in the 


Oasis is the ruined ancient Egyptian temple, wherein the 
god Amen-Ra was worshipped. The temple was founded by 
Darius I. Hystaspes (B.c. 521-486), and finished by 
Darius II. Nothus (B.c. 425-405), and restored by 


The Temple of Darius at Khargah. 


Nectanebus I. (8.c. 378-360), the first king of the XX:Xth 
dynasty. The scenes on the walls represent these kings 
making offerings and adoring a number of the great gods and 
goddesses of Egypt, eg., Amen-Ra, Mut, Temu, Uatchit, 
Menthu, Ra-Harmachis, Khensu, Khnemu, Isis, Osiris, 
Anher-Shu, Nephthys, etc. Among the inscriptions worthy 
of special interest are the famous Hymn to the Sun-god which 
was inscribed on the walls of a small chamber in the temple, 


and a text written in the so-called enigmatical writing. It 
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is interesting to note, too, the rare prenomen (© fl as } 


Settu-Ra, which is here applied to one of the Darius kings 
(Brugsch, Rese, pl. VIII.). In other parts of the Oasis are 
a number of ruins of Roman and Christian buildings, and, 
as political offenders were banished there by the various 
rulers of Egypt, and Christians fled there for refuge, this is 
not to be wondered at; the ruins of a Roman fort suggest 
that the Oasis was used for garrison purposes at one period. 

2. The Oasis of Tchestcheset is called to-day 
Dakhlah, and lies to the west of Al-Kharga, at a distance 
of about four days’ journey; it is best known by the name 
of Oasis Minor. Population in 1907, 18,638. The chief 


town of this Oasis was called J Sa ae Aces Aahet, 


a 
“the seat of the Moon-god,” and the principal object of 


worship was the god Amen-Ra, Ua ON aed se 
*«« Amen-R&, lord of the country of the Moon.” The THe 
prove that the temple was founded and restored by Titus 
and other Roman Emperors. 

3. The Oasis of Fardafra lies to the north-west of the 
Great Oasis, and there seems to be little doubt that it 
represents the Ta-ahet of the Egyptian texts; it lies about 
half-way between the Oasis of Bahariyah and Dakhlah. 
Population in 1907, 632. The god worshipped there was 


called l C— Amsu-Amen. 
NASA 


4. The Oasis of Bahariyah lies to the north-east of 
the Oases of Farafra and Dakhlah, at a distance of about 
four days’ journey from the Fayytlm. The ruins there 
belong chiefly to the Roman period. The Arabic name 
*‘ Northern Oasis” seems to be a translation of its old Egyptian 
name, “ Oasis of the North.” Population in 1907, 6,773. 

5. The Oasis of Siwa, better known by the name of the 
Oasis of Jupiter Ammon,is the most northerly of all the Oases, 
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and lies west of Cairo at a distance of about sixteen days’ 
journey. Population in 1907, 3,884. The god worshipped 
there was Amen-Ra. The name given to it by the Egyptians, 
Sekhet-Amit, means the ‘“‘field of the palm trees,” and the 
many thousands of loads of dates which are exported annually 
justify the selection of this name. In very early times a 
temple dedicated to the god Ammon or Amen stood here, 


0 
ee 
128° [30° 


Map showing the relative positions of the largest Oases. 

and the reputation of its priests was so wide-spread that it 
tempted Alexander the Great to visit it in order that he 
might consult the famous oracle. Christianity is said to 
have been preached in this oasis by one of the Apostles, 


6. The Oasis. This oasis has not been identified, but 
it lay most probably at no great distance from the Oasis of 


ee 
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Siwa, and it may have formed part of the Sekhet-Amit. 
Diimichen suggests (of. cit., p. 33) that it may be the 
Oasis of Araj, which is a journey of two days from Siwa. 
On the other hand, it may be the Oasis of Ad- Das 
which has been recently discovered. 

7. Sekhet-hemam, or the “ Salt-field,” is no doubt to 
be identified with the Wadi Natrfin, or Natron Valley. 
Population in 1907, 763. 

Other Oases are :— 

The Oasis of Kirkdr lies at a distance of about 
70° miles west of Aswan, but the most direct road to it from 
the Nile starts at Ar-Rakabah, or Contra Ombos. This 
Oasis was used chiefly as a halting place for caravans on 
their way to Esna from the Oasis of Selima, where, when 
the slave trade was in a flourishing state, so many desert 
routes converged. From Kiirkfira road runs to Al-Khargah. 
Between Kirkfr and Dangfin, a little to the north of the 
latter place, is a large salt plain, from which large quantities 
of rock salt were brought into the village of Al-‘Aziz, to the 
north of Aswan, and sold in the Aswan bazaar. 

The Oasis of Selima, which is in the Sfdan, lies due 
west of the village of Tanktr, and west of a ridge of 
mountains which are about 85 miles from the Nile, in 
21° 14’ 19" lat. N., and in long. 27° 19'.. The Oasis con- 
sists of two parts: the first has a diameter of about 800 feet, 
and contains many date trees and tamarisks ; the second 
has a diameter of 1,000 feet, and is equally fertile. A 
marsh full of reeds lies between them. | When Cailliaud 
visited the Oasis between 1819 and 1822, there were only 
300 or 400 trees there. A little to the south-west of the 
southern portion he saw the remains of a small square 
house, which was said to be the home of a princess called 
Selima, who was the head of a terrible band of warriors. 
There were no ancient Egyptian ruins to be seen at Selima 
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Oasis in Cailliaud’s time. During the first half of the 
roth century Selima was a most important place for 
caravans, and it formed a point of convergence of all the 
great slave and trade routes of North-East and Central 
Africa, The roads from Al-Fasher and Al-‘Obéd* in the 
south met here, the road from Berber in the east joined 
them at this place, and the great caravan road to the Oases 
of Khargah, Dakhlah, and Siwa started here and ended in 
Morocco. 

The determinative of the word for oasis in Egyptian (ean) 
indicates that the inhabitants of the oases were not Egyp- 
tians, but it is quite certain that as early as the time of 
Usertsen I, a king of the XIIth dynasty, the inhabitants 
paid tribute to the kings of Egypt. Rameses the Great 
kept a number of troops stationed in the largest of the 
oases, and it is probably from the officers and soldiers 
who went there from Egypt that the inhabitants learned to 
know and worship Egyptian gods. Between the oases and 
Egypt there must have been a very considerable trade, for 
the wine of Kenem, and the dates of Sekhet-Amit, and the 
salt of Sekhet-hemam, were famous throughout the Nile 
Valley of Egypt. 


The Oasis of Kufrah lies far to the west in the Libyan 
Desert, and is one of the most important of the Senussi 
settlements. It was originally connected by road with the 
Oasis of Dakhlah, but the greater part of the road has been 
submerged by wind-blown sand. 


* More correctly Al-Ubayyad. 
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ANCIENT EGYPTIAN BUILDINGS, 
SCULPTURE, PAINTING, ETC. 


The oldest buildings in Egypt are Tombs, and whether 
large or small they reflect in every age the religious ideas 
of those who built them. The excavations made in recent 
years show that the Egyptian tomb in the first instance was 
an oval hollow, either dug in the sand, or roughly cut in 
the limestone, and when the body had been laid therein, it 
was covered over with sand. It was, however, soon found 
that the wild animals scratched away the sand, and dragged 
out the bodies and devoured them; to prevent this the 
friends of the dead laid slabs of stone loosely over the 
hollow in the ground. As time went on these slabs of stone 
were better fitted and plaster was used to keep them 
together, and finally the sides and bottom of the grave were 
lined with mud bricks or stone slabs. Thus the stone (or 
brick) lined grave is the oldest building in Egypt, and the 
Egyptians made it as a result of their belief in the resurrec- 
tion of the body. But even at this early period there must 
have been numbers of the dead who were laid to their rest 
in the sand. After a further lapse of time and as a result 
of the development of religious ideas, men began to raise 
stone structures over the graves, whereon they might lay 
their offerings to the dead, and hold some kind of inter- 
course with them. What the earliest structures were like 
we do not know, but in the earlier part of the historic period 
the kings, and nobles, and high officials, were buried in 
chambers cut in the solid rock several yards below the 
surface of the ground, and rectangular chambers made of 
stones were built over them. The tops of such structures 
were perfectly flat, and the sides sloped outwards very 
slightly; a building of this kind is commonly called 
Mastaba, because it resembles a bench. They did not 
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resemble portions of pyramids, but, as Mariette said, a 
mastiba somewhat resembles a section cut horizontally out 
of an obelisk, supposing the obelisk to have a rectangular 
base. The walls are of varying thickness, and few are built 
in exactly the same way; it is a common characteristic of 
them all that the cores are made of very poor materials. It 
is hard to understand why the builders, who gave so much 
time and attention and labour to such buildings, did not go 
a step further and build their walls solidly throughout. 
Mastaba tombs were oriented 
towards the north. They vary 
in length and_ breadth, but 
all consist of  a_ hall for 
prayer and sacrifice, of a shaft 
or pit leading to the chamber 
where the mummy lies, and 
of the mummy chamber. The 
entrance to the mastaba is 
through an opening on _ the 
eastern side, and this opening 
is often quite plain. Above 
the opening is a lintel, a por- 
tion of which. is rounded, and poor froma mastéba tomb at 
here is found the name of the Memphis. 
deceased ; occasionally the open- eg 
ing is sunk in the wall to a considerable depth, and a 
kind of small portico, with square pillars, appears in front. 
The interior of the mastaba may be divided into chambers, 
the number of these varying according to the size of the 
monument and the fancy of the builder; usually, however, 
a mastaba contains only one. On the ground inside a stele, 
or tombstone, which always faces the east, is found; at its 
foot stands an altar or table intended for offerings, and near 
it is a chamber in which a statue of the deceased was placed. 
The pit leading to the mummy chamber was square or 
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rectangular, and, when the dead body had been laid away 
in its coffin or sarcophagus, was filled up once and for all. 
The mastabas were built in rows and stood close together, 
having narrow passages between them. 

Contemporary with the mastibas are the tombs which 
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were built in the form of pyramids, 
but which preserved all the main 
features of the mastaba as far as 
religious ideas were concerned, 
For various reasons it was found 
impossible to build a hall inside a 
great pyramid sufficiently large to 
accommodate all those who would 
bring offerings and pray for the 
deceased buried below; therefore 
a hall was built outside in the 
form of a chapel. Instead of 
descending perpendicularly, the 
shaft which led to the mummy 
chamber beneath the pyramid is 
sometimes diagonal, in which case 


Royal pyramid with rows heavy sarcophagi were more easily 


of mastaba tombs behind it. 


lowered down it. 


It is probable that step-pyramids, which are after all only 


modifications of 
mastabas,are older 
than the true pyra- 
mid, and it is also 
probable that they 
fell into disuse be- 
cause they could 
be more easily 
wrecked. Well 
built stone pyra- 
mids with thesteps 


The Great Pyramid, showing passages and 
mummy chambers. 
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filled up by stones that fitted closely have proved to be almost 
indestructible, especially if built on a grand scale. Examples 
of the step-pyramid are found at Sakkara and Médiim, in 
Egypt, and at Gebel Barkal, Nfiri, and to the east of the 


The Step Pyramid at Sakkara. 
(From a photograph by A. Beato of Luxor.) 


site of the ancient city of Meroé, where Candace ruled ; 
the so-called Blunted Pyramid at Dahshfr is the unique 
example of the mastaba type of pyramid, for about half 
way up the side of each 
face the inclination 
changes, and while the 
lower portion of the 
face forms an angle of 
54° 11' with the horizon, 
the angle which the 
upper portion makes 
with the horizon is only 42° 59’. 

The pyramids of the Sfidan form a class by themselves. 
The outsides are built of well cut stones, carefully laid 


The Blunted Pyramid at Dahshtir. 
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in their places, but the insides are filled with masons’ rubbish 
and sand. Inthe upper part of the east face is an opening, 
and the door faces the east nearly. Each has a chapel, or 
hall for offerings, in front of it. 

The stone pyramid was, in the Early Empire, usually 
the tomb of a king or royal personage, but in later times 
both kings and priestly or military officials, while adopting 
the form, built their tombs of brick; this class formed 
the next development in the architecture of the tomb, 
and is characteristic of the XIIth and following dynasties. 
The pyramidal tombs of this period are usually from 
fifteen to twenty feet high, and the bricks are made 
of unbaked mud; when they stood anywhere on ground 
which was tolerably level they were 
surrounded bya wall. On one side 
of the pyramid is a sepulchral stele 
or a small rectangular building 
which served the purpose of the 
chapel to a large pyramid, for here 
the funeral ceremonies were per- 
formed, and offerings made, and 
prayers said on behalf of the dead. 

Pyramid and chapel at The oldest examples of this class 

Gebel Barkal. of tomb are at Abydos ; they date 
(Afler Prasse a’ Avennes.) om the VIth to the XIIth dynasty. 
The next step in the development of the tomb was the 
building it in the mountains on one side or the other of 
the Nile, where the hall, shaft, and mummy chamber were 
hewn out of the living rock. A small portico is often 
formed by means of two or more square or rectangular 
pillars cut out of the rock, also an entablature which consists 
of an architrave and a kind of cornice.. When space per- 
mitted a portion of the hill or mountain immediately in 
front of the tomb was levelled, and served to accommodate 
the visitors who went to the tomb, Passing between the 
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pillars we enter the rock-hewn chamber, usually with square 
pillars, where, in a niche, was a statue of the deceased ; as 
the double (4a) was supposed to dwell in the statue of a 
man, this arrangement was excellent for enabling the 
deceased to see the offerings that were made in his chapel, 
and to hear the prayers said. This niche is the equiva- 
lent of the sexdéd in the mastiba tomb. In a corner of the 
hall or chapel, or, if there be more than one hall, in the 
hall most remote, is the entrance to the square pit 
which leads to the mummy chamber. The best examples 
of tombs of this period are at Beni-Hasan and Aswan, 
and at each place there are many really fine tombs. 

At Aswan is a very interesting flight of steps with a 
slide down the middle, up which coffins and sarcophagi 
were dragged from the river bank, and it is probable that 
a similar arrangement was provided wherever rock-hewn 
tombs were made in the side of a steep, high hill. The 
rock-hewn tomb was very popular in Egypt among high 
military and priestly officials, and this is hardly to be 
wondered at, for a body carefully buried therein would be 
extremely difficult to find when once the opening of the 
tomb had been blocked up. Coming to the period of the 
XVIIIth and four following dynasties, we find that it 
became the fashion among kings and royal personages to 
have magnificent tombs with long corridors and numerous 
chambers hewn out of the solid rock; and as the kings of 
this period reigned at Thebes, the Theban mountains were 
literally turned into a cemetery. In various parts of the 
rocky ground on the western bank the priests and high 
officials caused magnificent tombs to be hewn, and, although 
the fundamental ideas which guided the builders of the pyra- 
mid and mastabastombs were still all-powerful, the shape, 
the disposition of the chambers, the ornamentation, and 
texts inscribed upon the walls show that many new religious 
ideas had sprung into being in the mind of the Egyptian. 


¢ 
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The tombs of the kings at Thebes are the best 
examples of the royal tombs of the period, and in them 
all we have the equivalents of the hall, the stele, the 
seraad, the statue, the shaft or pit, and the mummy-chamber ; 
there is, however, one great difference. In the Theban 
mountains it was found to be impossible to build chapels of 
a size proportionate to the tombs hewn within them, 
therefore the kings decided to have their funeral chapels 
built on the level ground near the river, where they were 
easy of access, and where there was abundant room for 
crowds of people to make their offerings to their kings, 
and to pray for them. In them also the religious were 
free to worship the gods they loved, as well as perform 
commemoration services, and in this way temples like 
the Ramesseum acquired a double character. As every 
man seems to have had his tomb prepared according to 
his own plans, it follows as a matter of course that in 
details hardly any two tombs are alike; nevertheless the 
central ideas of providing for the hiding of the body 
and for the supply of suitable offerings at regular intervals 
for the ka of the deceased were never lost sight of. The 
tombs constructed under the rule of the priests of Amen 
(XXIst dynasty) are inferior to those made in the time of 
the great Theban kings. In the XX VIth dynasty an attempt 
was made to revive the funeral ceremonies of the Early 
Empire, and, in consequence, a number of modifications were 
made in the internal arrangement of the subterranean rooms, 
etc. ; but very soon the old ideas reasserted themselves, and 
the Egyptians who could afford to hew sepulchres out of the 
rocks adopted the class of tomb in general use at the time. 

It has been said above that the oldest buildings in 
Egypt are tombs, and although the necessary evidence, 
in the shape of ruins, which would prove the. great 
antiquity of the use of temples in Egypt, is not  forth- 
coming, we are fully justified in assuming that, after 
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tombs, the building of temples for the safe-keeping of 
the statues of the gods, and for their worship, would 
form the next subject of earnest consideration in the 
minds of the people of that country. In fact, as soon 
as the Egyptian arrived at any comparatively advanced 
stage of civilization, he would set to work to build ‘‘a house 


of God” | ia | sf or temple, suitable to the rank 
Sa, 


and position of this god in the land. That the pre-dynastic 
and early dynastic Egyptians believed in numbers of gods 
goes without saying ; unfortunately, however, their houses, 
or temples, were built of such fragile materials that even the 
sites of them are unknown. It has been thought that the 
earliest temples of the Egyptians were built of wood, that 
bricks formed the next material employed, and that stone 
was employed last of all. The earliest stone temples were 
probably contemporary with the earliest of the mastaba 
tombs, but what such temples were like we shall never 
know, for they were at a very remote period restored, or 
enlarged, or reconstructed out of existence. One thing 
about them, however, is certain: the sites of the principal 
temples have remained unchanged. ‘The sanctuaries of 
Heliopolis, Memphis, Abydos, Thebes, and other cities 
were the abodes of gods probably ten thousand years ago 
The names and characteristics of the gods worshipped in 
them have changed, no doubt, and dozens of buildings have, 
successively, been erected upon them, but the sites must 
always have enjoyed a solid reputation for holiness, even 
though the histories or legends which gave them their 
reputations have been forgotten. 

The earliest known temple in Egypt is the granite 
and limestone Temple of the Sphinx, which was 
discovered by Mariette in 1853, and which lies about 
130 feet to the south-east of the right foot of the 
Sphinx at Gizah. The jfollowing plan (after Perrot and 
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Chipiez) will illustrate its arrangement :—The room or 
hall (a), with six square granite pillars, measures about 
32 feet by 23 feet, and the pillars are about 16 feet 6 inches 
high, and 4 feet square. The room or hall (8), which 
opens out of this, runs , 
from east to west, and 
measures about 56 feet WELL C 
by 30 feet ; the granite 
pillars here are ten in 
number. To the east of 
the smaller hall is a cor- 
ridor (Cc), having a room 
at each end, and near 
the opening into it is 
~a well, wherein a num- 
ber of statues of king 
Chephren were found” eyTRANCE 
by Mariette. In the The Temple of the Sphinx. 
room (D), which is 
entered from the small hall, mummies were probably kept, 
and when we bear in mind the well, or pit, in the hall (c), 
it seems not unlikely that this massive little temple was 
originally nothing more than a royal funeral chapel. The 
pillars are without any ornament or decoration, and the 
walls have neither bas-reliefs nor paintings on them; the 
outsides of the walls are, however, ornamented with vertical 
and horizontal channels only, and resemble the outside of a 
sarcophagus of the early mastaba period. 

Strictly speaking, the idea of the temple, such as 
we see at Karnak and elsewhere, was not imagined 
in the Early Empire, and the Temple of the Sphinx is the 
most complete example known of those that were built 
between B.c. 4500 and B.c, 2500. Of the temples which were 
built in Egypt between B.c. 2500 and B.c, 1700, we have 
very few remains, but it is certain that the great kings of the 
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XIIth dynasty restored the temples which had been erected 
on historic sites by their predecessors, and it is probable 
that they built new ones. There are many reasons for 
believing that the temples of the XIIth dynasty were large, 
beautiful, and richly decorated, among the chief of these 
being the fact that beautifully painted rock-hewn tombs were 
executed at this period. Now the public temples, especially 
if they had been originally funeral chapels, must have been 
as grand and beautiful as the chapels of private individuals. 
We know, too, that the XIIth dynasty temples. must have 
been of very considerable size, otherwise the huge granite 
obelisks which were set up before them would have looked 
absurdly out of proportion, and the pylons would have 
dwarfed the rest of the buildings on the site. Belonging to 


this period, and worthy of special note, are the ruins of the - 


little temple which the Amen-em-hat and Usertsen kings 
built at Karnak in honour of the god Amen; this temple 
formed the nucleus of all the buildings which the succeeding 
kings of Egypt vied with each other in raising upon that site. 

From about B.c. 1700 to B.C. 1400, a favourite form of 
temple was a rectangular building with a colonnade running 
round all four sides; a parapet, which rested upon the severely 
plain square pillars that supported the roof, was one of its 
prominent features. The temple was entered through a 
door at the east end, which was usually approached by 
steps. At the top of the steps on each side was a pillar 
with a decorated capital, and between these pillars the two 
leaves of a door were hung ; immediately opposite to them 
was the door of the temple building leading to the shrine, and 
_ it also was provided with swinging leaves that were probably 
plated with sz metal or copper. The shrine was, of 
course, at the other end of the building. At a later time, 
when all the chief characteristics of such a temple were 
changed, the interior was divided into three parts, a portico, 
a pronaos, and a shrine. 
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Under the kings of the XIXth dynasty the temple 
buildings consisted of :—(1) Pylons; (2) an open court- 
yard; (3) a hypostyle hall; and (4) a shrine, which 
could be completely cut off from the rest of the 
temple, and a number of chambers intended to hold statues 
or emblems of the gods. The first pylon was approached 
by a broad path, or dromos, on each side of which were 
arranged, at regular intervals, stone figures of ram-headed 
or human-headed sphinxes, mounted on pedestals, and having 
their heads turned towards the axis of the path. The length 
of the path varies, but the longest known is that which leads 
from Luxor to Karnak, and which is more than a mile and 
a quarter long. It is probable that the sphinxes were 
intended either to contain or to represent guardian spirits. 
The temple buildings were enclosed within a wall of unbaked 
mud bricks, but the avenue of sphinxes was oxés¢de this 
wall. The pylon consists of a large rectangular doorway 
and two high massive towers, built with sides which slope 
towards a common centre, and it forms, probably, one of the 
most prominent characteristics of the Egyptian temple build- 
ings. On festal occasions the towers were ornamented bya 
number of painted poles, from which flew coloured streamers 
or flags. At each side of the doorway of the pylon stood a 
colossal figure of the king in granite, limestone, or sandstone, 
and a granite obelisk, mounted on a pedestal of suitable 
dimensions, and colossal statues were sometimes also placed 
in front of the towers of the pylon. The open court was 
furnished with a colonnade on three sides, and it is probable 
that those who sold objects used by the worshippers had 
their stalls situated init; both this court and the hypostyle 
_ hall beyond it, which was entered through the doorway of 
another pylon, were thronged on festal occasions, and in one 
or both the animals intended for slaughter were offered up. 
All that part of the temple which lay beyond the hypostyle 
hall was probably reseryed for the use of the priests and 
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the performance of the sacred ceremonies in connection with 
the worship of the god. In the most holy part of the shrine, 
and jealously guarded, was the statue, or boat, or emblem 
of the god, which was only looked upon by the high priest, 
or by some extremely privileged visitor, about once a year. 
It was kept inside a sacred ark or tabernacle, made of 
precious wood or metal, elaborately painted and gilded and 
worked, and provided with doors and bolts. 

In the ground outside the temple-walls, but within the 
surrounding mud-brick wail, lay the sacred lake or lakes, 
wherein the devout bathed, and in the waters of which the 
processions of the sacred boats took place. Speaking 
generally, the above is a brief description of the principal 
characteristics of Egyptian temples, and it applies to those 
that were built or restored between B.c. 1370 and B.c. 200. 
About the latter date many of the small temples built by the 
Ptolemies are only modified copies of the small temples of 
the latter part of the XVIIIth dynasty. An examination of 
a number of temples will show the visitor to Egypt that in 
comparatively minor matters each temple possesses character- 
istics which are peculiar to itself. Thus in the temple at 
Luxor the open court and the rest of the temple are 
connected by means of a long, narrow courtyard, which 
is wanting in many temples ; and at Abydos, because there 
was no room to build all the various parts of the temple in 
a straight line as usual, the portion which contains the 
sanctuary has been built to the side of one end of it. 

Before passing on to other matters, mention must be 
made of temples which were hewn out of the rock, and 
of this class, which is a very small one, those of bBét al-Wali 
and Abd Simbel in Nubia are the finest specimens. The | 
other temples in Nubia, and those in the Eastern Sfdan, 
form a class by themselves, and although of those the sites 
are very old, the greater number of the buildings belong to 
the period between B.c. 750 and 200. At Gebel Barkal, parts 
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of the largest temple there are probably as old as the 
XVIIIth dynasty, but the general teaching of Egyptian 
history would lead us not to expect to find any ruins older 
than the time of Amenophis I. In outlying districts the 
Egyptian temple served both as a place of worship and 
a place of refuge, and in many respects the building became 
half temple, half fortress. 

The ornamentation of tombs and temples varied 
at different periods. The earliest tombs are almost bare in 
every part, 
and contain 
nothing but 
a few brief 4 Wo, 
inscriptions. d\} ff, 
Later . the “\\{] 
inscriptions | 
were multi- \ ; So 
human an 
animal fig. JQUUEN UU 
ures, either  gcene from the Wall of a Tomb. Deceased fowling. 
cut in low 
relief or painted in /emera, began to fill the walls and to cover 
the sides of the rectangular pillars which supported the roof. 
Still later, every avail- 
ablespacein the tomb 
was filled with scenes 
most elaborately 
drawn and painted in 
vivid colours, and the 
ceilings were orna- 
mented with geomet- 
rical patterns and 
designs, edged with 
Portion of a Ceiling Ornament. floral and other bor- 
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ders. As time went on it seemed to be the aim of the fone 
artist to make the walls of the tomb to reproduce scenes of 
all the principal events which had occurred in the life of the 
déceased, and to describe his wealth and power.. But 
under the rule of the Theban kings of the XVII Ith dynasty, 
it became the fashion with many to make such painted 
scenes and the accompanying descriptive texts subordinate 
to religious inscriptions, and many tombs are almost entirely 
covered with extracts from the Book of the Dead, or from 
works of a similar character, and with scenes illustrative of 
them. The earliest temples were, probably, without orna- 
mentation of any kind, but when it became the fashion to 
decorate the tombs with bas-reliefs, or painted scenes, the 
walls and pillars of the temples were treated in the same 
manner. In the XVIIIth and following dynasties the out- 
sides of the walls of temples were covered with inscriptions 
and scenes which recorded the victories of the king or kings 
who built them, and the insides were decorated with figures 
of the gods and of the king performing religious ceremonies; 
later, both the insides and outsides of the walls were devoted 
to representations of colossal figures of the king slaughtering 
rebels in masses, and to religious scenes. 

The Palace and the House. ‘The palace of an 
Egyptian king was enclosed within a wall like a temple, and 
was often built of stone ; unfortunately, however, the ruins 
of the royal residences known to us, with but one or two 
exceptions, do not permit the laying down of any general 
rule about their construction. It is probable that kings 
often lived in buildings attached to the temples, and in this 
case the style of the palace would resemble that of the 
temple. The entrance into the outside grounds was made 
through a pylon, and the building which formed the palace 
consisted of large numbers of rooms, lighted by means of 
grating-work windows, grouped round open courts, which 
were separated from each other by pylons. Some rooms 
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were set apart for state receptions and ceremonies, others 


for the sleeping apartments of the male members of the 
household, and others for the royal ladies. The servants, 
and others who were not in close attendance on the family, 
lived and slept outside the palace proper, but within the 
grounds, in small chambers built against the surrounding 
wall. In some part of the grounds spice, incense, and fruit 
trees grew, and one or two ponds, or small lakes, with 
reedy margins, afforded excellent cover for water fowl. The 
private house was a rectangular building of two storeys 
with a flat roof, the whole being made of unbaked mud 
bricks, with the exception of the lintels of the doors. 
Aman of means enclosed his house and a piece of ground 
within a wall, and then he had space enough to build a 
portico, or colonnade, before his house, where he could find 


shelter from the sun, and lay out a courtyard. A portion of 


the enclosed space was laid out as gardens or planted with 
trees, a lake or fountain of water was made near the house, 
and the servants or slaves, and others, lived in small build- 
ings, or booths, not very far from the house. In fact, the 
house and garden of a Theban gentleman or high official 
must have resembled closely the house and courtyard, and 
garden, with its fountain of running water and scented 
trees, of a Muhammadan gentleman of Damascus, or Cairo, 
or any other flourishing city in the beginning of the Middle 
Ages. The courtyard was then, as now, probably tiled, 
and the outside walls of the house painted in one or two 
bright colours; the internal decorations of the walls and 
ceilings consisted of some intricate geometrical design, 
elaborately painted in several bright colours. 

The Egyptian house must always have been a com- 
paratively simple building, for its owner really only needed 
shelter from the cold by night, and a shady place wherein 
to sit or sleep in the afternoons. The peasant farmer’s 
house was a small, strong building, with a courtyard large 
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enough to hold his cattle and granaries wherein to stock 
his grain, His living and sleeping rooms were usually low 
and small, but, judging by the models of houses which 
are to be seen in our museums, he often sat on the 
roof in a sort of small summerhouse, where he could 
catch the breeze; the roof was approached by means of a 
flight of steps in the courtyard. The cooking for his house 
was done in the courtyard by his wives and female slaves. 
Among miscellaneous Egyptian buildings must be 
mentioned the fortified or fenced cities, which were 
very numerous, and were surrounded by thick walls and 
guarded by gates; in fact, any place where many men of 
means had assembled and accumulated wealth had to be 
fortified in order that their possessions might be defended 
against the attacks of marauding tribes. The fortresses at 
Semnah, in Nubia, and Al-kab, in Upper Egypt, are excel- 
lent examples of such buildings, and the ruins of them 
prove that the Egyptians were skilful military architects, 
and that they not only knew how to choose a site for 
a fort, but how to erect on it a strong building. In 
places where they had the choice of more than one site 
they invariably selected the best, and they seem instinc- 
tively to have availed themselves of every advantage which 
the natural position of that site gave them. The space 
here available will not permit of any attempt being made 
to describe methods of construction and cognate matters, 
but attention must be called to the fact that the Egyptian 
architects did not pay sufficient attention either to the 
making of foundations, or to the roofing of their temples. 
The expert researches made by Mr. Somers Clarke at 
Al-kab, Karnak, Dér al-Bahari, and other sites, have re- 
vealed some very curious facts about the scantiness and 
insecurity of the foundations of columns, etc., and the 
wonder is that the temples have stood so long in the con- 
dition in which we now find them. The whole civilized 
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world laments the falling of eleven pillars at Karnak in 
1899, but an examination of the foundations shows that in 
the first place they were too small, and in the second that 
the materials of which they were made had been thrown 
into them in a reckless fashion. The question that now 
arises is, ‘Are the foundations of all the columns of 
Egyptian temples as badly made?” and none but an expert 
can answer it satisfactorily. It is clear that we owe the 
preservation of most of the temples to the heaps of rubbish 
which had covered them up, and it is equally clear that no 
one should be allowed to remove such heaps from precious 
ruins except under the advice of some competent architect 
or engineer. The field of Egyptology is so large in these 
days, that the archzologist cannot expect to become a 
skilled engineer, still less ought he to take upon himself the 
risk of destroying the ruins of buildings which form part of 
the scientific heritage not of the Egyptians only, but of the 
present and future civilized nations of the world. 

The Pillar* and the Column,” after the walls, are 
perhaps the most prominent features of the Egyptian build- 
ing. ‘The oldest pillars were square, and generally mono- 
lithic, and the sides were either parallel or slightly tapering 
upwards ; frequently they had neither base nor capital. In 
the Early Empire they were not decorated in any way, but 
in the Middle Empire the sides were ornamented with scenes 
and inscriptions, or with bas-reliefs, or with figures of gods 
in very high relief, and the capitals with Hathor heads 
and sistra. The “Osirian Pillar,” ze., a pillar with an 
upright colossal figure of Osiris in high relief on one side of 
it, is seen to advantage both in the second court in the 
temple of Madinat Habu, and in the rock-hewn temple at 


* For fuller information on these subjects the reader is referred to 
Perrot and Chipiez, Z’ Egypte, p. 346, ff., and for examples to Prisse 
d’Avennes, Histoire de ? Art, to which excellent work I am indebted 
for the illustrations here given. 
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Abt Simbel; in the Sadan the god chosen to decorate. 
rectangular pillars was Bes, as may be seen from. the ruins 
of the temples at Gebel Barkal and Ba-Nagaa. A variety 
of the rectangular pillar is the pillar stele, of which ex- 
amples are to be 
found at Karnak, 
but it seems never 
to have been. used 
as an actual support. 
Out of the rectan- 
gular pillar a new 
variety was made by 
cutting off the four 
angles ; thus the pil- 
lar had eight sides 
instead of four; 
when. it was desired 
to make the appear- 
ance of the new 
variety of _ pillar 
lighter still, the eight 
angles were cut off, 
and the pillar now 
had sixteen _ sides. 
Examples of both 
kinds of pillar will 
be found in the same 
tomb at Beni Hasan. 
To these new forms, 
which are called 
polygonal, —_ polyhe- 
dral or prismatic, bases and capitals were added, and 
thus they came to be compared with certain Greek 
pillars and so called Proto-Doric. Another interesting 
variety of the rectangular pillar is found at Beni Hasan, 


Pillar stelae inscribed with the names of 
Thothmes ITI., XVIIIth dynasty. 
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and is called cruciform. The column _ has many 
varieties, but all have the same characteristics; it has 
a base, and a capital, which is surmounted by a 
rectangular slab of stone, whereon the framework of the 


Entrance to the tomb of Khnemu-hetep II. at Beni Hasan,*with 
Proto- Doric pillars, 
(From a photograph by A. Beato of Luxor.) 


roof rests. The capitals are of several Ikinds: the bud 
capital, the cup capital, the palm capital. A curious variety 
of the cup capital occurs at Karnak, where in a part of the 
building of Thothmes III. the capitals are in the form of 
inverted cups. In the time of the Ptolemies the architect 
or master-mason made many variations in the details of the 
capitals, and frequently with very pleasing results; the 
authorities, however, do not seem to be agreed as to the 
canon of proportion employed. 

It is at present impossible to gauge by years the antiquity 
of the period when the Egyptians began to be skilled in the 
art of sculpture and the making of bas-reliefs, but it is 
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certain that in pre-dynastic times they possessed marvellous 
skill in working the hardest kinds of stone, and in the early 
dynasties they were masters in the art of painting statues to 
resemble their living originals. In estimating the character 
of Egyptian 
sculpture, it 
must be re- 
membered 
that many 


i 


statues and 
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Sie, SASS were eXxe- 
cuted al- 
most me- 
chanically, 
and __ prob- 
ably at a 
fixed rate, 
to satisfy 


| 


al require- 
ments; in 
such work 
the highest 
skill is not 
to be looked 
for. Speak- 
ing general- 


Pillar with figures Column with lotus — ly, the sculp- 
of Amenophis III. and the capital. ) 
goddess Hathor. SOU 5 atk 


seemed to 
culminate between the middle of the IVth and the end 
of the Vth dynasty. At this period statues and bas-reliefs, 
and the hieroglyphics of inscriptions, both raised and incuse, 
possessed a fidelity to life, an ‘attention to detail, and a 
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spirit of repose 
and dignity which 
are lacking in the 
work of later 
periods. The 
Egyptians them- 
selves thought this, 
for in the XXVIth 
dynasty, when the 
Saite kings at- 
tempted to revive 
the dying arts of 
sculpture and 
painting, they took 
the works of the 
great artists of 
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Ornate capital 
(Philz). 


Hathor-headed 
capital. 
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Palm-leaf capital. 


the IVth and Vth 
dynasties as _ their 
models. The men who 
made them were no 
mere hirelings, and their 
work shows that they 
tried to represent men 
and things as they saw 
them; the unbiassed 
will probably admit 
that they succeeded 
admirably in doing 
this. In the Cairo 
Museum are fine series 
of examples of statues, 
etc., of this period, which 
testify to the great skill 
of the Egyptian artists, 
both as scuiptors and 
H 3 
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painters. It seems that the earliest statues were made of 


HED wood, like the 
cere? | ~| earliest temples 
tHE He PMC 


and other build- 
ings, and as rare 
specimens of art- 
istic work in wood 
the reader should 
note the panels 
from the tomb of 
Hesi at Sakkdra, 
which were made 
about B.C. 3600; 
these panels are 

|_| now in the Cairo 
tea Museum, and they 
=5 are undoubtedly 
Bill the finest known 
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Canon of proportion. work. It is, asa 
rule, to the private 


tombs that we must look for the best examples of artistic 

work of all kinds, 

for the individual fFR% iit RRA ~ 
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was more free to 
follow his own dic- 
tates in the selec- 
tion of both sub- 
ject and artist 
than the royal 
personage, who 
was practically 
obliged to employ 
court draughtsmen, court artists, and court sculptors. 
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Sarcophagus of King Ai, XVIIIth dynasty. 
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In bas-reliefs and painted scenes, much of the artistic 
effect is lost because perspective was either not under- 
stood, or was little practised, and as a result where 
rows of men, and groups of animals or objects, etc., 
have to be depicted, they are represented in such a way 
that they seem to be standing one above the other or 
upon the other. The artist’s skill in drawing which is 
exhibited by the paintings in all periods is marvellous, 
but the greatest skill is certainly displayed in the fishing 
and hunting scenes, and in those which are commonly 
found in tomhs. Even in these, however, the artist often 
breaks away from his fetters of conventionality, and depicts 
some ludicrous or amusing incident quite out of keeping 
with the general character of the subject. ‘The sense of fun 
which the Egyptian possessed in all periods of his history 
must have found an outlet in many comic sketches on 
papyri, but unfortunately besides the so-called. satirical 
papyri very few examples of such have come down to us; 
touches of realism which Western artists would not have 
included in their compositions occur every here and there, 
but these are due rather to an attempt to be true to nature 
than to depraved ideas. 


ee 
The Lion and the Unicorn playing draughts. From a 
“¢ Satirical”’ papyrus in the British Museum. 
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The system of writing employed by the earliest inhabi- 
tants of the Valley of the Nile known to us was entirely 
pictorial, and had much in common with the pictorial 
writing of the Chinese and the ancient people who migrated 
into Babylonia from the East. There appears to be no 
dynastic inscription in which pictures are used entirely, 
for the earliest inscriptions now known to us contain 
alphabetic characters. Inscriptions upon statues, coffins, 
tombs, temples, etc., in which figures or representations of 
objects are employed, are usually termed ‘ Hieroglyphic ’ 
(from the Greek icpoyAudiecs); for writing on papyri a 
cursive form of hieroglyphic called ‘ Hieratic’ (from the 
Greek iepatsxcs) was employed by the priests, who, at 
times, also used hieroglyphic; a third kind of writing, 
consisting of purely conventional modifications of hieratic 
characters, which preserve little of the original form, was 
employed for social and business purposes; it is called 
Demotic (from the Greek éypo7«os). The following will 
show the different forms of the characters in the three 
styles of writing— 


I. HUIERATIC. 
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II. Hreroctyeyic TRANSCRIPT oF No. IT. 


“ploy A 12° A sel 
(SW LA-BzbLbeenT ZS 


III. DeEmoric. 


Tinsco 1K KILO Aglabih-a, YS we 
a(pary2aFs 


IV. HtieRocLtypHic TRANscRIPT OF No. III. 


ecco ea A alent ara | 
\Ylapma— ier vel@e 


No. I is copied from the Prisse* papyrus (Maxims of 
Ptah-hetep, p. V. 1. 1), and is transcribed and translated as 
follows :-— 


ab temu an  sekha - nef sof 
.... the heart fails, not remembers he _ yesterday. 


ges men-f en auu—s bu nefer kheper em- 
The body suffers it in [its] entirety, happiness. becomes 


bu bax] 
wretchedness.+ 


No. III. is copied from the demotic version inscribed 
on the stele of Canopus (see p. 57), and No. IV. is the 


* This papyrus is among the oldest in the world, and was written 
about B.C. 2500; it was presented to the Bibliotheque Nationale by 
Prisse, who acquired it at Thebes. 

+ Ptah-hetep is lamenting the troubles of old age, and the complete 
passage runs : ‘* The understanding perisheth, an old man remembereth 
not yesterday. The body becometh altogether pain; happiness 
turneth into wretchedness ; and taste vanisheth away.” 
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corresponding passage in the hieroglyphic version of the 
Decree. The transliteration of the Demotic, according to 
Hess (Roman von Stne Ha-m-us, p. 80), is:—p-hon 
BULCR romeo 8 ua n-n-ueb’ ent stp er-p-ma uéb er-ube p-gt-n-er 
minh n-n-nuter’, ‘a prophet, or one of the priests who are 
selected for the sanctuary to perform the dressing of the 
gods.” The transliteration of the hieroglyphic text is: 
hen neter erpu ua am@ abu setep er ab-ur au sma er maret 
neteru em sati-sen, ' 

The earliest hieroglyphic inscriptions are the names of 
the kings of the first dynasty which have been found at 
Nakada and Abydos. ‘The oldest hieratic writings are those 
found on the papyri which were discovered near the 
Pyramids, and belong to the period of the Vth or VIth 
dynasty. The demotic writing appears to have come into 
use about B.c. goo. Hieroglyphics were used until the 
third century after Christ, and hieratic and demotic for at 
least a century later. The inscriptions on the Rosetta and 
Canopus stele are written in hieroglyphic, demotic, and 
Greek characters. ‘The Egyptians inscribed, wrote, or 
painted inscriptions upon almost every kind of substance, 
but the material most used by them for their histories, and 
religious and other works was papyrus. Sections from the 
stem of the papyrus plant were carefully cut, and the layers 
were taken off, pressed flat, and several of them gummed 
one over the other transversely; thus almost any length 
of papyrus for writing upon could be made. The longest 
known is the great Harris papyrus, No. 1; it measures 
135 feet by 17 inches. The scribe wrote upon the 
papyrus with reeds, and the inks were principally made of 
vegetable colours. Black and red are the commonest 
colours used, but some papyri are painted with as many 
as eleven or thirteen. The scribe’s palette was a rectangular 
piece of wood varying from six to thirteen inches long by 
two, or two and a half, inches wide. Jn the middle was a 
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hollow for holding the reeds and at one end were the 
circular or oval cavities in which the colours were placed. 
At the beginning of the Greek rule over Egypt, the 
knowledge of the ancient Egyptian language began to 
decline, and the language of Greece began to modify 
and eventually to supersede that of Egypt. When we 
consider that Ptolemy I., Soter, succeeded in attracting to 
Alexandria a large number of the greatest Greek scholars 
of the day, such as Euclid the mathematician, Stilpo of 
Megara, Theodorus of Cyrene and Diodorus Cronus the 
philosophers, Zenodotus the grammarian, Philetas’ the 
poet from Cos, and many others, this is not to be wondered 
at. The founding of the great Alexandrian Library and 
Museum, and the endowment of these institutions for the 
support of a number of the most eminent Greek philo- 
sophers and scholars, was an act of far-sighted policy on 
the part of Ptolemy I., whose aim was to make the learning 
and language of the Greeks to become dominant in Egypt. 
Little by little the principal posts in the Government were 
monopolised by the Greeks, and little by little the Egyptians 
became servants and slaves to their intellectually superior 
masters. In respect to their language, ‘the Egyptians 
were not prohibited from making use, so far as it seemed 
requisite according to ritual or otherwise appropriate, of the 
native language and of its time-hallowed written signs ; in this 
old home, moreover, of the use of writing in ordinary inter- 
course the native language, alone familiar to the great public, 
and the usual writing must necessarily have been allowed not 
merely in the case of private contracts, but even as regards 
tax-receipts and similar documents. But this was a conces- 
sion, and the ruling Hellenism strove to enlarge its domain.” 
Mommsen, Zhe Provinces of the Roman Empire, Vol. IL, 
p. 243. Itis true that Ptolemy II., Philadelphus, employed the 
famous Manetho (z.e., Saas , Mer-en-Tehuti, ‘beloved 


of Thoth’) to draw up ‘2 history of Egypt, and an account 
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of the ancient Egyptian religion from the papyri and other 
native records; but it is also true that during the reigns of 
these two Ptolemies the Egyptians were firmly kept in 
obscurity, and that the ancient priest-college of Heliopolis 
was suppressed. A century or two after the Christian era, 
Greek had obtained such a hold upon the inhabitants of Egypt 
that the Egyptian Christians, the followers and disciples of 
St. Mark, were obliged to use the Greek alphabet to write 
down the Egyptian, that is to say, Coptic translation of the 
books of the Old and New Testaments. The letters W, sh, 
Sta A Bb xX» 9, 2, 6, %, X, & were added from the de- 
motic forms of hieratic characters to represent sounds which 
were unknown in the Greek language. During the Greek 
rule over Egypt many of the hieroglyphic characters had 
new phonetic values given to them ; by this time the know- 
ledge of hieroglyphic writing had practically died out. 

The history of the decipherment of hieroglyphics is of 
great interest, but lack of space prevents a complete account 
of it from being given here; only the most important facts 
connected with it can be mentioned. During the XVIth- 
XVIIIth centuries many attempts were made by scholars to 
interpret the hieroglyphic inscriptions then known to the 
world, but they resulted in nothing useful. The fact is that 
they did not understand the nature of the problem to 
be solved, and they failed to perceive that hieroglyphic 
characters were used both as phonetics and determinatives 
in the same inscription. In 1799, a French officer called 
‘Boussard discovered at Bolbitine or Rosetta a basalt slab in- 
scribed in the hieroglyphic, demotic, and Greek characters ; 
it was shortly after taken possession of by the English army, 
and sent to London, where it was carefully examined by 
Dr. Thomas Young.* This basalt slab is commonly known 

* Thomas Young was born at Milverton, in Somersetshire, on the 


13th of June, 1773; both his parents were Quakers. At the age of 
fourteen he is said to have been versed in Greek, Latin French, 
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as the “Rosetta Stone,” and as with the famous obelisk 
discovered by Mr. Bankes at Philae, it supplied the clue 
to the decipherment of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, and its 
contents are of considerable importance; a rendering of 
the hieroglyphic text cut upon it is given on pp. 224-234. 
The Society of Antiquaries published a fac-simile of the 
inscription, which was distributed among scholars, and 
Silvestre de Sacy and Akerblad made some useful dis- 
coveries about certain parts of the demotic version of the 
inscription. Dr. Young was enabled, ten years after, to 
assign correct values to several of the hieroglyphic characters, 
to decide the order in which they were to be read, and to 
make translations of the three inscriptions ; the results of his 
studies were published in 1818. In 1822 M. Champollion * 
(Le Jeune) published a translation of the same inscriptions, 
and was enabled to make out something like an alphabet. 
There is no doubt that he was greatly helped by the 
publications and labours of Young, who was the first to 
understand rightly the principle and use of alphabetic 
characters in Egyptian hieroglyphic inscriptions, and who 
had succeeded in grouping certain words in demotic, and in 
assigning accurate values to some of the hieroglyphic 
characters used in writing the names of the Greek rulers of 
Egypt. Young made many mistakes, but much of his work 


Italian, Hebrew, Persian and Arabic. He took his degree of M.D. in 
July, 1796, in 1802 he was appointed professor of natural philosophy 
at the Royal Institution, and in 1810 he was elected physician to 
St. George’s Hospital. He was not, however, a popular physician. 
He died on the roth of May, 1829. 

* Jean Francois Champollion le Jeune was born at Figeac, depart- 
ment du Lot, in 1796. He was educated at Grenoble, and afterwards 
at Paris, where he devoted himself to the study of Coptic. In the 
year 1824 he was ordered by Charles X. to visit all the important 
collections of Egyptian antiquities in Europe. On his return he was 
appointed Director of the Louvre. In 1828 he was sent on a scientific 
mission to Egypt, and was afterwards made professor of Egyptian 
antiquities at the Collége de France. He died in 1831, 
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was of permanent value. Champollion, to whom the credit 
of definitely settling the phonetic values of several signs 
really belongs, had been carefully grounded in the Coptic 
language, and was therefore enabled with little difficulty to 
recognize the hieroglyphic forms of the words which were 
familiar to him in Coptic ; Young had no such advantage. 
Champollion’s system was subjected to many attacks, but 
little by little it gained ground, and the labours of other 
scholars have proved that he was right. The other early 
workers in the field of hieroglyphics were Dr. Samuel 
Birch in England; Dr. Lepsius in Germany, and MM. 
Rosellini and Salvolini in Italy. The study of hiero- 
glyphics has become comparatively general, and each year 
sees books of texts published, learned papers on Egyptian 
grammar written, and translations made into the various 
European languages. 

The part which Young. played in the decipherment of 
Egyptian hieroglyphics has been discussed by many, and 
with considerable acrimony by some writers. ‘The matter 
has been summed up with such fairness and goodwill to 
both. Young and Champollion by Hoskins (Vzsct to the 
Great Oasis, p. 115), that his remarks have special value. 
He says :— 

““The name of Champollion has been loudly praised, and 
“vehemently abused. Every one must lament his attempt to 
“persuade the world that he was the discoverer of the key 
“to the knowledge of the hieroglyphical language; thus en- 
“¢ deavouring to wrest from Young that honour which crowned 
“a life spent in literary and scientific labours. But, at the same 
“time that we deny him the merit of being the first to find the 
“‘right path, we must carefully state that he richly deserves the 
“high distinction and the flattering homage which his talents 
‘‘and abilities have generally procured him. Dr. Young found 
‘“‘ the track ; Champollion perceived that it was the true one, and 
‘‘ therefore determined to explore it as far as energy, perseverance, 
‘and ingenuity would carry him, His impetuosity was perhaps 


‘‘ too great, as he sometimes formed his opinions of objects before 
‘* he had devoted sufficient time toexamine them. ..... Nothing 
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“less than entire conviction, and a love of truth rather than glory,, 
“could have induced him to relinquish preconceived notions,, 
“and thus lay himself open to, scepticism. ..... I conceive: 
‘* Champollion’s success to be, in a great measure, attributable. 
“‘to his devoting himself entirely to this particular study. A. 
“path was opened out to him, and he abandoned himself to it 
‘“ with fondness, energy, and talent. His attention being un-. 
‘‘ occupied by other pursuits, he was enabled to devote the whole. 
“* of his time to the great object which he had in view.” 

In hieroglyphic inscriptions the signs are used in two 
ways: I, IpEoGRAPHIC; II, PHonetic. In the ideographic 


system a word is expressed by a picture or édeograph thus : 


mw mu, ‘water’; in the phonetic system the same word is 
written NN @ m + u, no regard being paid to the fact 


that represents an owl and © a rope, for their sounds 


only are needed. Similarly —. emsuh is a ‘crocodile’ in 
the ideographic system, but phonetically it is written 


iN | Se m+s+u+h. The ideographic system is 


probably older than the phonetic. 
PHONETIC signs are: I, ALPHABETIC, as iN My Is, 


» “u; or II, SyLLABIC, as <x. mer, G hheper, —0— hetep. 


be writt LENGE "6 
The sign G kheper can be written 1, G Lee A 


3) GB z oo ; the sign I nefer canbe written 
<=> 


IWAN ANIA “ * * : 
1, Xa [iy J 5 aimmm > 4, 7 
—= hom mean g << 
The scribes took pains to represent the exact value of 
these syllabic signs in order that no mistake might be made. 
The IDEOGRAPHIC signs are also used as determinatives, 
and are placed after words written phonetically to de- 
termine their meaning. For example, ~em means ‘to 
sleep,’ ‘ to walk,’ ‘to go back,’ ‘to become infirm,’ ‘tongue,’ 
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and ‘again’; without a determinative the meaning of 
this word in a sentence would be easily mistaken. 
DETERMINATIVES are of two kinds: I, zdeographic, and II, 


generic. Thus after KS mau, ‘cat, a cat, ss was 


written ; this is an zdeographic determinative. After ls g 
— 


kerh, ‘darkness,’ the night sky with a star in it, ya, was 
written ; this is a generic determinative. A word has fre- 
quently more than one determinative ; for example, in the 


word J rkeny g = RANA bah, ‘to overflow,’ = is 
NW ND 


a determinative of the sound Ja ; www is a determinative of 
NNW, 


water, == of a lake or collection of water, and \ of ground. 

The list of hieroglyphic signs with their phonetic values 
given on pp. 217-223, will be of use in reading kings’ names, 
etc.; for convenience, however, the hieroglyphic alphabet 
is added here. The system of transliteration of Egyptian 
characters used in this book is that most generally adopted. 


Hieroglyphic Alphabet. 


iN A Hebrew aleph &. 
l A 

nl A Pronounced likethe Hebrew yy. 
l or \\I The Hebrew yodh 5. Perhaps 


=to » with a point under the 
preceding letter, z.e., =I. 


S or @ U or. W The Hebrew § and }. Ithad 
sometimes an dé-sound, like 
the Hebrew §. The use of 


» is older than e. 
5 B Hebrew 5. 


SVE TS eRe a” ee ae 


US 


pa A et 


KY 


+p 
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R and L 


KH 


TCH or S (?) 


Hebrew , with Dagesh 


~ 
~ 


”) 


2 


Turkish oe. 


5, without Dagesh, 
Arabic sé, 


». The use of 


is older than f= 


3. The use of mw 
is older than Y : 


= and b, 

— 

TT: 

5, without Dagesh. 


D or wy. 


j2° 

* 

Mm, with Dagesh. 

XN (?), without Dagesh. 


U- 


The number of hieroglyphic characters is about two 


thousand. 
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Numbers. 
oF - ua, one th pest, zine 
sen V1 
il sen, ¢wo . A met, fen 
ao lt khemt, ¢hree AN tchaut fwenty 
it WX ftu, four ANN mab, thirty 
! tua, five @ shaa a hundred 
‘f sas (?), six A kha, a thousand 
| 8 sekhef, seven 1 tcheba, ¢en thousand 
An 
| | ata Uiemenueeieas sx hefnu, a hundred thou- 
ae sana 


heh, a million 


The names of the numbers 40, 50, 60, 70, 80 and go are 
not known exactly. 

Hieroglyphic inscriptions are usually to be read in the 
opposite direction to which the characters face ; there is, 
however, no hard and fast rule in this matter. On the 
papyri they are read in various directions, and there are 
instances in which the ancient copyist mistook the end of a 
chapter for its beginning, and copied the whole of it in the 
reverse order. Some inscriptions are to be read in perpen- 
dicular lines. 

The following transliterated and translated extract from 
the first page of the “Tale of the Two Brothers,” and 
the text on pp. 241-254, will explain the foregoing state- 
ments, 


ANY IN) 
rae’ S lt 
— Sa a @ 
ar ementuf khertu sen 
Now it is said that there were brothers two [the children] 
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a aN = Areas a 
NAN | 4 AW 1 : 
ee) a Pee A a “iP 


en ua muthet en ua aif 
of one mother and of | one father ; 
Na ottawa, & BS fe Se» Sig 
oe Ss G1 
Anpu ren az au Batau 
Anubis was the name aK aa eS, was Bata 
eae © l 
= es eo et ie ae 
sherau kher ar 
‘tbr, name a fie younger. Now as regards 
a nN ca nN 
5 oft Peicey a 
he @ \\ | \ a 
Anpu khert per khert hemt 
Anpu, ee possessed a house [and] had a wife, 
Je PY Is Sle Ko 
2. oe 
PS 
au pay sen sherau emma-f~ 
[and] was his brother younger [living] with him 
UY peedi- She 1S Nee 
—— > All NVM 
@ | 
ma sekheru en sherau ementuf 
after the manner a servant, ae it was he 
eee Tk 
LAN 
in SS a ee Fe III es | 
- aritu-nef hebsu auf her shem 
made the clothes, it was he who followed 
| | 
he RU ele A 
a He | 
em-sa nai-f aaut sekhet 


after his [Anpu’s]} cattle . in the fields, 


216 


<u — 
eS Se fu 
x | » i Nea a ° ie = @ (US We 
au ementuf a aritu seka 
he it was who did the ploughing, 
2§ e's AUG JS Nes 1S 
Aa 
ementuf auuatt au ementuf a 
he it was who laboured, he it was who 
Be Elec | a \ 
aritu-nef aput ned entt ent 
performed the errands all which were [connected] with 
Ms Ale (S HK Shs 
ill 2 <— | S&S 
sekhet as-tu au pa sherau 
the fields; and behold was the young man 
a \ HL. =, ie a 
“UPC fe Noes 5 @ xy 
henutt eae an un getenu-f 
a farmer excellent, not existed the like of him 
§ ae 
IN Foot Fe coe 7 8 « S a 
<= => _ - = IN 
em tas, -. teher-$orin.. . Rhee. an, emkhet 
in the land the whole of it ... Now after 
DLP seneehen Pk etaeoee Aap 
<= I | oO ens ® 
hru gennu i Sa enen au 
days many upon __ those [days] was 


Px [yt 


paif 
his 
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oP RA 


Sen sherau emsa naif 


brother younger _ following after his 


> io al 
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MTF) RU feed 


aaut paif sekheru ent 
cattle one to his wont of 
P= Ret? occ = Ke 
Sid ae | 
l nog SS ST 
hru neb ementuf her uau(orbehau) er pai 
every day, and he returned to his 
ta a Re — 230 i @ le% 
SS mus | 
1 5,2, t . C.F) fo Ve 216 
pers Jer, tennu ruha auf — atep 
house every evening, and  hewas laden 
a | 
a Ss IN \ iN Nt va ‘ae vl 
simu neb en sekhet 


oa vegetables ofall kinds ofthe fields. 


A List of some of the Principal Hieroglyphic Signs 
and their Phonetic Values. 


Men AND WOMEN. 


¥; an a akh Ay am as, sheps 
i ha a qa si ar NG amen 
i ur is qet x} sa (‘Ss ab 

Hi ser ie seher 0 fa tg kher 
th athi { tut iG heh Py henen 
MR dau Mi a ce heh si maat 
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tep, 
&) tchatcha 
} = hra, her 
<aaF utcha 
Wo taa 


2<o> an 


anem 


© 


ar, Sa 


-<—=> ror | 


Fa lyr 


§es neb 


D = 


ZT) peh 
Seahe. 


SG at 


2% shes 
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Limes, &c., of MEN. 


{ 


am Sept YZ tcheser 
tj ke Sl khen 
(‘) khen css t 
eie.an, at | tcheba 
i. ka, met 
ean, balk 
Qf ma to sem 
ener N 
QD ta “T5~ seb 
ANIMALS, 


Am ab 
AZ sab 


ton nefer 


BE ka 


Ky au | 


Limss, &c., OF ANIMALS, 


shef 


bY khent, fent 


WY  setem 
V ap 


y aau 


IN EGYPT. 


Sr seshem 
cA seshem 


AX ab 
A khepesh 
Q) Peh 


nem or 
uhem 


Ay? 
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Brrpbs. 
fl ee | Re | Be 
Aa | Bete | Aen | KP 
Sp kaw | By moe | 4 gem H&G fen 


‘S= shera X mer IN al & sent 
PARTS OF BiRDs. 
iS meh | fi maat, shu | © sa, ar 
FISH 
<etin, nar | kha “| RQ, bet 


REPTILES AND INSECTS. 


) tch 
af, net, kheb 
sekhet, bat 
2] gem 


TREES. AND. PLANTS. 


( am ‘| sek ¥ meh Ns resu 
> _ khet y bener VW ha oa shema 
nA hen { netchem |. nek eb { renp 
<- un if uatch aml enen TeTeT sha, akh 
¥ uah I kha | su Ooh sekhet 
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eae 
WN 


pet, 
her 


aihib thehen 


== ta 


nm 


NAW 


: neter 


tes 
tem 


SS, sem 


(premmt 
A seq 


| 4 tu 


(i mes 


i hetch 


i) sen 
A hen 


CELESTIAL OBJECTS. 
© ra 
Ca khu 


& kha 
7o~ aah 


OBJECTS OF EARTH. 


WATER. 


BUILDING. 
a seh Tr 4 
) heb —— 5 
if aneb i an 
ARMS, ETC. 
i tep OA aha 
<> aa | get 
<a ua le, ma 
FX pet Say, Ch. 
~< shemer 3 >% shet 


| 


fe oa 
J 


seb, tua 
* neter 


| wo) set, semt |  aner 


| wen | cua sh | xr mer | £2 ab 


$ sekhem 
kherp 
i amen 
f ab 
tog 
} am, tcha, 

qem 
{ setcheb 

I nefer 


y | hes 


() _hetch 
Ni net, bat 
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khen q ae 
ut iq seh 
met ats netch 
th f hem 
tcha i aba 
men os menkh 
thes, res} #+—> kha 


MusicaL INSTRUMENTS. 


q seshesh 


E24 men 


CROWNS. 


= meh 
fl shu 


CorDs. 
ut,uah 
% ges, shes} CY oat nes 
Q shen @ u 
ret —@- set thes 


$) ua 
TL mer 


khetem 


(?) 


aper 


Bites 


Y sma 


i—~ setp 


ch utcha 


ee seth 
=r mer 


| tcham 


=) maat 


(Mme nub 
4 khaker 
Ovi .shen 
Q sah 
a ankh 
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© kh 
§, ©, © sep 
\e) paut 
al wet 
},  khemt 
A 

| 6 nu 
Q  aebnem 
ab 


j hes 
i khent 


\ 
ang chant 


bs am 
ua, 

ta beha 

| kher, | 
hep 


o 


MATHEMATICAL FIGURES 


> ha aes 
\\ sept un =o mer 
\\ a a= fer 
| p = teben 
hap Cc_> ren 
X un, ur, shes = rele 
VASES, ETC 
\ qebh Gps ta 
) hen Dp ta 
ae —o2. hetep 
‘J au,ab Cy aa 
de ba LS k 
SHIPS, ETC. 
Ox hem XY seshep 
xa nef | (AA au 
Doe eae | eae 
maten 
ally khent | Y= tem 
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se her 


—t— tchet 
qen, 
tchatcha 


am su, 
> 
menu 


BS 


ap 


Att sekht 


i to call 
si to pray 
{ to rejoice 
gr to dance 


i. foes 

vi of men 
dl of gods 
dj of women 
cH of birth 
<es to see 


{4 of strength 


aa to give 
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DETERMINATIVES. 
A. to walk, stand 


Q of flesh 


to breathe, 
5 smell 


tg of birds 


th of goddesses 


() of trees 
aaa Of grain 
=> of heaven 
fh of light 
tX—™ of country 
€& of towns 
‘of iron 


NWA 
aww of water 
NW 


223), 


Cc of houses. : 
Co of writing: 
wx of ground { 
ooo of metals. 


writing; 
computation 

—4( knowledge, 
and abstract 
ideas 


(} of fire 

<a of festival 
>: of unguents 
== of roads 
~, of ships 


A of winds 
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THE ROSETTA STONE. 


TRANSLATION OF THE HIEROGLYPHIC TEXT OF THE 
DECREE OF THE PRIESTS OF MEMPHIS, AS FOUND 
ON THE ROSETTA STONE! AND ON THE STELE OF 
DAMANHUR. THE DECREE WAS PROMULGATED 


IN THE 9rh YEAR OF THE REIGN OF PTOLEMY V. 
EPIPHANES. 


I. On the twenty-fourth day of the month Gorpiatos?, 
which correspondeth to the twenty-fourth day of the fourth 
month of the season PERT? of the inhabitants of Ta-MERT 
(Ecypt), in the twenty-third year of the reign of Horus-RA 
the CHILD, who hath risen as King upon the throne of his 
father, the lord of the shrines of NEKHEBET* and UaTCHET,® 
the mighty one of two-fold strength, the stablisher of the 
Two Lands, the beautifier of 2. Egypt, whose heart is 
perfect (or benevolent) towards the gods, the Horus of 
Gold, who maketh perfect the life of the hamemet beings, 
the lord of the thirty-year festivals like Praun, the sovereign 


prince like RA, the King of the South and North, ( Neterui. 


merui - Atui- aud - setep - en - Ptah - usr-ka-Ra-ankh-sekhem- 


Amen |, the Son of the Sun (Ptolemy, the ever-living, 


the beloved of Ptah , the god who maketh himself manifest, 


1 The words in brackets are added either from the Stele of Damanhiir 
or for the purpose of making sense. 

2 A part of March and April. 3 Part of our Spring. 

* The shrine of the vulture goddess Nekhebet was in Upper Egypt. 

®° More fully, Per-Uatchet ; the shrine of the snake goddess was in 
the Delta. 

5 A name meaning ‘‘ The two Father-loving Gods, the heir, chosen 
of Ptah, strength of the double of Ra, living power of Amen.” 
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3. the son of (Proveny and (Axsmos . the Father- 


loving gods ; when PToLEmy, the son of PYRRHIDES, was 
priest of ALEXANDER, and of the Saviour-Gods, and of the 
Brother-loving Gods, and of the Beneficent Gods, 4, and 
of the Father-loving Gods, and of the God who maketh 
himself manifest ; when DemeETriA, the daughter of Tele- 
machus, was bearer of the 5. prize of victory of BERENICE, 
_the Beneficent Goddess ; and when Arsino#&, the daughter 
of CapMus, was the Basket Bearer of ARsINo#, the Brother- 
loving Goddess ; 6. when IRENE», the daughter of ProLemy, 
was the Priestess of ArsiNoi, the Father-loving Goddess ; 
on this day the superintendents of the temples, and the 
servants of the god, and those who are over the secret 
things of the god, and the libationers [who] go into the 
most holy place to array the gods in their apparel, 7, and 
the scribes of the holy writings, and the sages of the Double 
House of Life, and the other libationers [who] had come 
from the sanctuaries of the South and the North to Mempuis, 
on the day of the festival, whereon 8, His Majesty, the 


King of the South and North | PTOLEMy, the ever-living, 
the beloved of Ptah . the god who maketh himself mani- 


fest, the lord of beauties, received the sovereignty from his 
father, entered into the SEHETCH-CHAMBER, wherein they 
were wont to assemble, in Maxua-Taut, and behold they 
declared thus :—g, “ Inasmuch as the King who is beloved 


“ by the gods, the King of the South and North (Neterui- 


“‘ merui-atui auad-en-Ptah-setep-en-usr-ka Ra ankh-sekhem- 


——— ae 
1 Makha-taui RTA i. Q z.¢., **the balance 


the two lands,” was the name of the place where Lower Egypt ended, 
and, Upper Egypt began, when travelling to the South. 


I 
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5 Amen ], the Son of the Sun | Ptolemy, the ever-living, 
“beloved of Ptah |, the God who maketh himself mani- 


“fest, the lord of beauties, hath given things of all kinds 
“in very large quantities unto the lands of Horus and unto 
“all 10. those who dwell in them, and unto each and every. 
“one who holdeth any dignity whatsoever in them, —now 
“behold, he is like unto a God, being the son of a God 
‘“‘ [and] he was given by a Goddess, for he is the counter- 
“part of Horus, the son of Isis [and] the son of Osiris, 
“ the avenger of his father Osiris —and behold, His Majesty 
“tI, possessed a divine heart which was beneficent 
“towards the gods; and he hath given gold in large 
‘* quantities, and grain in large quantities to the temples 
“and he hath given very many lavish gifts in order to 
“make Ta-Mert [Egypt] prosperous, and to make stable 
“ [her] advancement; 12. and he hath given unto the 
‘‘ soldiers who are in his august service... .. according 
“to their rank; [and of the taxes] some of them he hath 
“cut off, and some of them [he hath lightened], thus 
“causing the soldiers and those who live in the country to 
“be prosperous 13. under his reign [and as regards the 
“sums which were due to the royal house] from the people 
“ of Egypt, and likewise those [which were due] from every 
“one who was in his august service, His Majesty remitted 
“them altogether, howsoever great they were; I4. and he 
“hath forgiven the prisoners who were in prison, and 
“ ordered that every one among them should be released 
‘from [the punishment] which he had to undergo. And 
‘““His Majesty made an order saying :—In respect of the 
‘* things [which are to be given to] the gods, and the money 
‘“‘and the 15. grain which are to be given to the temples each 
‘‘ year, and all the things [which are to be given to] the 
‘‘ gods from the vineyards and from the corn-lands. of the 
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“nome, all the things which were then due under the 
““ Majesty of his holy father 16, shall be allowed to remain 
“in their amounts] to them as they were then; and he 
“hath ordered :—Behold, the treasury (?) shall not be 
““made more full of contributions by the hands of the 
‘* priests than it was up to the first year of the reign of His 
** Majesty, his holy father; and His Majesty hath remitted 
“17. to the priests who minister in the temples in 
“ courses the journey which they had been accustomed to 
“* make by river in boats to the city of ALEXANDRIA at the 
“* beginning of each year; and His Majesty commanded :— 
“* Behold, those who are boatmen [by trade] shall not be 
‘* seized [and made to serve in the Navy]; and in respect 
‘‘ of the cloths of byssus [which are] made in the temples 
“for the royal house, 18. he hath commanded that two- 
“ thirds of them shall be returned [to the priests]; similarly, 
‘“* His Majesty hath [re]-established all the things, the per- 
‘* formance of which had been set aside, and hath restored 
“them to their former condition, and he hath taken the 
“« oreatest care to cause everything which ought to be done 
‘Cin the service of the gods to be done in the same way in 
“‘ which it was done 19. in former [days] ; similarly, he hath 
“ done [all things] in a right and proper manner ; and he 
“hath taken care to administer justice '7o the people, even 
“ Tike Thoth, the great, great |God|; and he hath, moreover, 
“ ordered tn respect of those of the troops who come back, and 
“ the other people also, who during the 20. strife of the 
“ revolution which took place had been tll-disposed | towards 
“ the Government], that when they return to their homes 
“ and lands they shall have the power to remain in possession 
“ of their property, and he hath taken great care to send 
“ infantry, and cavalry, and ships to repulse those who were 
“ coming against 21. Egypt by land as well as by sea; and 
he hath in consequence expended a very large amount 
1 The lines in italics are taken from the Demotic version. 
Tea 
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“‘ of money and of grain on them in order to make prosperous 
“the lands of Horus and Egypt. 22, And His Majesty 
“ marched against the town of Shekam, which is in front 
“of (?) the town of UISET, which was in the possession of 
“ the enemy, and was provided with catapults, and was made 
“ yeady for war with weapons of every kind by 23, the rebels 
“ who were in it—now they had committed great acts of 
“sacrilege in the land of Horus, and had done injury to 
“those who dwelt in Egypt—His Majesty attacked them 
“by making a road [to their town], 24. and he raised 
“ mounds (or walls) against them, and he dug trenches, and 
‘“¢ whatsoever would lead [him] against them that he made; 
“and he caused the canals which supplied the town with 
“water to be blocked up, a thing which none of the kings 
“ who preceded him had ever been able to do before, and he 
“expended a large amount of money on carrying out the 
“ work; 25. and His Majesty stationed infantry at the 
“ mouths of the canals 7” order to watch and to guard them 
“against the extraordinary rise of the waters |of the Nile, 
“which took place in the eighth year [of his reign], in the 
“ aforesaid canals which watered the fields, and were unusually 
“ deep 20. in this spot ; and His Majesty captured the town 
“‘ by assault in a very short time, and he cut to pieces the 
‘‘ rebels who were therein, and he made an exceedingly great 
“ slaughter among them, even like unto that which THotu! 
“and Horus, the son of Isis and [the son of Osiris], made 
“ among those who rebelled against them 27. when they 
“rebelled in this very place ; and behold, those who had 
‘Jed on the soldiers and were at their head, and who had 
‘* disturbed the borders [in the time of his father, and who 
‘‘ had committed sacrilege in the temples, when His Majesty 
“came to MEMPHIS to avenge his father 28. and his own 
“sovereignty he punished, according to their deserts, when 
“he came there to celebrate] the festival of the receiving of 


1 The Demotic Version has Ra, 


ii 
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“ the sovereignty from his father; and [besides this], he 
““hath set aside [his claim] to 29. the things which were 
“due to His Majesty, and which were [then] in the temples, 
“up to the eighth year [of his reign, which amounted to no 
“small sum of] money and grain; and His Majesty hath 
“also set aside [his claim] to the cloths of byssus which 
“ought to have been given to the royal house and were 
[then] in the temples, 30. and also the tax which they 
“‘(z.e. the priests) ought to have contributed for dividing 
“ the cloths into pieces, which was due up to this day ; and 
“he hath also remitted to the temples the grain which was 
“ usually levied as a tax on the corn-lands of the gods, and 
“likewise the measure of wine which was due as a tax on 
“‘ vineyards [of the gods]; 31. and he hath done great 
“things for Apis, and Mwnevis, and for every shrine which 
*‘ contained a sacred animal, and he expended upon them 
‘“more than did his ancestors ; and his heart hath entered 
“into [the consideration of everything] which was right 
“‘ and proper for them 32, at every moment; and he hath 
“ given everything which was necessary for the embalming 
“‘ of their bodies, lavishly, and in magnificent abundance ; 
“ and he hath undertaken the cost of their maintenance in 
“ their temples, and the cost of their great festivals, and of 
‘ their burnt offerings, and sacrifices, and libations ; 33. [and 
‘‘he hath respected the privileges of the temples, and of 
“Egypt, and hath maintained them in a suitable manner 
“ according to what is customary and right; and he hath 
“ spent] both money and grain to no small amount ; 34. and 
‘‘{hath provided] everything in great abundance for the 
‘“‘ house wherein dwelleth the Livinc Apis ; and His Majesty 
‘*‘ hath decorated it with perfect and new ornamentations of 
“the most beautiful character always; and he hath made 
“the Livine Apis to rise [like the sun], and hath founded 
“ temples, and shrines, and chapels [in his honour]; [and 
“he hath repaired the shrines, which needed repairs, and 
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“in all matters appertaining to the service of the gods 
“ 35, he hath manifested the spirit of a beneficent god ; 
“and during his reign, having made careful inquiry, he 
‘‘ hath restored the temples which were held in the greatest 
“honour, as was right]; and in return for these things the 
“gods and goddesses have given him victory, and power, 
‘and life, and strength, and health, and every beautiful 
“thing of every kind whatsoever, and 36, in respect of his 
“exalted rank, it shall be established to him and te his 
‘« children for ever and ever, with happy results (or life).” 
And it has entered into the heart(s) of the priests of the 
temples of the South and of the North, and of each and 
every temple [that all the honours which 37. are paid] to 


the King of the South and North Ptolemy, the ever-living, 
the beloved of Ptah |, the God who maketh himself manifest, 


[whose deeds are beautiful, and those which are paid to 
[the Father-loving Gods who begot him, and to the Bene- 
[ficent Gods who begot those who begot him, and to the 
[Brother-Gods who begot the begetters of his begetters, ] 
38. and to the Saviour-Gods, shall be [greatly increased] ; 


and a statue of the King of the South and North (Ptolemy, 


ever-living, beloved of Ptah | , the God who maketh him- 


self manifest, the Lord of beauties, shall be set up [in every 
temple, in the most prominent place], and it shall be 


39. called by his name “ (2rouemy J, the Saviour of 
Ecypr,” the interpretation (?) of which is “ (Proveny J, 


THE Victorious One.” [And it shall stand side by side 
[with a statue of the Lord of the gods (?), who giveth him 
[the weapon of victory, and it shall be fashioned after the 
[manner of the Egyptians, and a statue of this kind shall 
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[be set up in] 40. all the temples which are called by his 
name. And adoration shall be paid unto these statues three 
times each day, and every rite and ceremony which it is 
proper to perform before them shall be performed, and 
whatsoever is prescribed, and is fitting for their DouBLEzs, 
shall be performed, even as it is performed for the gods of 
the Nomes during the festivals and on every sacred day (?), 
on the day of [his] coronation, and on his name-day. And 
there shall likewise [be set up] a 41. magnificent (?) statue 


of the King of the South and North (Ptolemy, ever-living, 


beloved of Ptah the God who maketh himself manifest, 
‘whose deeds are beautiful, the son of { Ptolemy J, and 


(Assinoé J, the Father-loving gods, and with the statue 


there shall be a magnificent shrine [made] of the finest 
copper and inlaid with real stones of every kind, 42, in 
every temple which is called by his name; and this statue 
shall rest in the most holy place [in the temples] side by 
side with the shrines of the gods of the Nomes. And on 
the days of the great festivals, when the god [of the temple] 
cometh forth from his holy habitation, according to his day, 
the holy shrine of the God who maketh himself manifest, 
the lord of beauties, shall likewise be made to rise [like the 
Sun] 43. with them. And in order to make this new shrine 
to be easily distinguishable [both at the present day, and in 
future times, they shall set] upon this shrine [ten royal 
{double crowns, made of gold and upon each of the double 
[crowns there shall be placed the serpent which it is right 
[and proper to make for the double crown of gold], instead 
of the two Uraei 44. which are [placed] upon the tops of 
the shrines, and the SEKHENT CRowN shall be in the middle 
of them, because it was the SekHENT CROowN in which 
His Majesty shone in the house of the Ka of Pray (ze, 
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Memphis) 45. at the time when the king entered into the 
temple and performed the ceremonies which it was meet and 
right for him to perform on receiving the exalted rank 
[of King]. And on the upper surface of the square pedestal 
which is round these crowns, and in the middle part thereof 
[which is immediately beneath] the double Crown [they 


shall engrave a papyrus plant and a plant of the south ; and 
they shall set them in such a way that a vulture, 


upon neb, 7, beneath which a plant of the south shall be 
found, shall be affixed to the right-hand upper corner of the 


golden shrine, and a serpent, he under which 1s —T , placed 


upon| a papyrus plant, [shall be affixed] to the left hand 
side [at the upper corner]; and 46, the interpretation [of 
these signs is}:—“ Lord of the shrine of NEKHEBET, and 
** Lord of the shrine of UaTcHEt, who illumineth the land 
“of the White Crown, and the land of the Red Crown.” 
And inasmuch as the last day of the fourth month of the 
season SHEMU! (z.¢,, MESORE), which is the birthday of the 
beautiful ever-living god, is already established as a feast 
day, and it hath been observed as a day of festival in the 
lands of Horus (ze, the temple lands) from the olden 
time; and moreover, the seventeenth day of the second 
month of the season SHaT? (z.e., Paopi), 477. whereon [His 
Majesty] performed the ceremonies of royal accession, 
when he received the sovereignty from his father, [is also 
observed as a day of festival], and behold [these days] have 
been the source of all [good] things wherein all men have 
participated ; these days, that is to say, the seventeenth and 
the last day of each month, shall be kept as festivals in the 
temples 48. of Egypt, in each and every one of them; 
and on these days burnt offerings shall be offered up, and 


1 The season of the Inundation, or our summer. 
2 Our autumn and early winter. 
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meat offerings, and everything which it is right and 
customary to perform at the celebration of festivals shall 
be performed on these days every month, and on these 
festivals every man shall do (z.e., offer up) what he is 
accustomed to do on [other] fes- 49. tivals in the temples. 
[And the priests also decreed] that the things which [are 
brought to the temples| as offerings shall be given unto the 
persons who [minister in the temples ; and festivals and 
processions shall be established tn the temples, and in all 
Lgypt, tn honour of | the King of the South and North, 


(Ptolemy, ever-living, beloved of Ptah |. the god who 


maketh himself manifest, whose deeds are beautiful, each 
year, 50. beginning with the first day of the first month of 
the season Shat (z.e., Thoth) up to the fifth day thereof ; 
[and on these days the people shall wear] garlands on their 
heads, and they shall make festal the altars, and shall offer 
up meat and drink offerings, and shall perform everything 
which it is right and proper to perform. And the priests 
of all the temples which are called after his name 51. shall 
have, in addition to all the other priestly titles which they may 
possess, the title of “Servant of the god who maketh himself 
“ manifest, whose deeds are beautiful” ; [and this title shall 
be endorsed on all deeds and documents which are laid up in 
the temples|; and they shall cause to be engraved on the 
rings which they wear on their hands, the title of “ Libationer 
“ of the god who maketh himself manifest, whose deeds 
“ are beautiful.” 52. And behold, it shall be in the hands 
of those who live in the country, and those who desire [it], 
to establish a copy of the shrine of the god who maketh 
himself manifest, whose deeds are beautiful, and set it up in 
their houses, and they shall be at liberty to keep festivals 
and make rejoicings [before it] each month 53. and each 
year ; and in order to make those who are in Egypt to know 
[why it is that the Egyptians pay honour—as it ts most 
13 
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right and proper to do—to the god who maketh himself 
beautiful, whose deeds are beautiful, the priests have decreed | 
that this DecREE shall [de czscribed| upon a stele of hard 
stone in the writing of the words of the gods, and the writing 
of the books, and in the writing of Haur-NeBui (ze., 
Greeks), and it shall be set up in the sanctuaries in the 
temples which [are called] by his name, of the first, second, 
and third [class], near the statue of the Horus, the King of 


the South and North | Ptolemy, ever-living, beloved of Ptah | 


the god who maketh himself manifest, whose deeds are 
beautiful. 


THE ARABIC: ALPHABET. 


Elif le fa Zaid (4 @ aspirated 
Ba Ww &b Ta \, ¢ palatal 
Ta oft Za \, 2 palatal 
Tha Ww #@=0 ‘Ain t& 
Gim ¢ & (like g in gim)* | Ghain c & guttural + 
Ha 3 2 (a smog gut) a ee 

tural aspirate) Kaf 3 & guttural 
Kha ¢ ¢h (like ch in loch) | Kar aw) A 
Dal eC LAT eciee 2 
Zal o ah (like thin that) | yin » m 
Ra a & Nin ww 2 
GH) osiedh & Has 
Sin GMOs Waw 95 w 
Shin cy sh(like shin shut) | ya gt Fy 
Sad Ue ¢ (like ss in iss) 


* Pronounced hard in Egypt. 
+ Usually uupronounceable by Europeans, 
$ Accompanied by a rattling sound, 
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THE COPTIC: ALPHABET. 
(31 Letters).* 


& a” AL m vy ps 
& b Tt n ic) 6 
Le g Se zor ks} sh 
a a O 0. Cf ft 
€ é Il H x or ch 
S Z iv r & h 
H é Cc 5 x & 
e th 25 Co & 
I i € y Peary 
K h b ph 

a Z x ch 


NAMES OF THE COPTIC MONTHS. 


The Copts use an Era called the “Era of the Martyrs,” 
or the “Era of Diocletian,” which began on the day 
equivalent to August 29, A.D. 284, in consequence of the 
persecution of the Christians by that Emperor. The years 
of this Era have 12 months of 30 days each, with five 
additional days in a common year, to make up 365 days; 

* In the Boheiric dialect there are thirty-two. 


+ Six letters of the Coptic alphabet are modifications of the forms of 
Egyptian charactersin demotic. See p. 208. The names of the letters 


in Coptic are AAPA, Kiana, VAMKRMKA, AADAAAS, E|, 
ZITS, HTA, OITA, ATTA, KAMA, AAAS, 
IRI, II, FI, O, MI, po, cIAKa, TA, FE (VE), OI, 
x, Wi, 2, wer, yer, Del, S,opl, xanxra, 
Cigna, TH. 

I 4 
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a sixth day being added every fourth year, making such 
fourth years consist of 366 days; and as the Julian Leap 
Years, and the intercalary years of this Era fall together, the 
rst of Thoth always corresponds to the 29th of August. 
The Era of the Martyrs was generally used by Christian 
writers until the introduction of the reckoning of the 
Christian Era by Dionysius Exiguus, a.v.c. 1286 = 
A.D. 533. The Copts call the Epagomenal Days, “The. 
little month.” 


Coptic. In Arabic. 
QWOCT Aug. 29 =6 Tit L345 
MAOM! Sept. 28 Baba rae) 
2ewp Oct. 28 Hatir Q gd 
COILK Nov. 27. Kihak ES ES 
Twi Dec. 27 Tabah di gb 
SLEXCIP Jan. 26 Amshir pel 


dasrenwe Feb. 25 Barmahat ok, 
baprroee! Mar. 27 Barmida 


Seno 
NA SCO April 26 Bashans (wits 
TIA May 26 Bawtinah &i 94) 
enHIt June 25 Abib wi 
ALECWDPH July 25 Masari OS patnce 


NAMES OF THE MUHAMMADAN MONTHS. 


The Muhammadan day always begins at sunset, not 
midnight. For religious purposes the month begins at 
sunset of the day when the new moon is first seen after 
sunset. If the new moon is not seen on the first or second 
evening after conjunction, the month will begin on the 
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third evening whether the moon be visible or not. For 
civil purposes the month is made to begin at the sunset 
immediately following conjunction. Thus there may be 
the difference of one or even two days between the religious 
and civil reckonings. The months are :— 


Muharram a 
Safar pe 
Rabi‘ al-Awwal Js siny 
Rabi‘ at-Tani SUI ty) 
Gamada al-Awwal dys rsiobace 
Gamada at-Tani Sun colle 
Ragab sg 
Sha ‘ban wes 
Ramadan olde 
Shawwal Jigs 
Dhu‘l-Ka‘dah anil ta 
Dhu‘l-Haggah Fara vas 


NAMES OF THE ETHIOPIAN OR ABYSSINIAN 
MONTHS. 
The Abyssinians use the Era of the Martyrs, like the 
Copts. The Months are :— 
Maskarram BPANZA: Aug. 29 
Tekemt MPP; Sept. 28 
Khedar TAC: Oct. 28 


Takhshash 
Ter 
Yakatit 
Magabit | 
Miyazya 
Genbot 
Sené 
Hamlé 
Nahassé 
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PAU: 
Me 
Patt: 
PINT: 
A PHP: 
Tavs 
ia 
N22: 
4th: 


EGYPT. 


Nov. 27 
DECine 7 
Jan. 26 
Feb. 25 
Mar. 27 
April 26 
May 26 
June 25 


July 25 


The Epagomenal Days are called Pagrémén 299432: 


Maskarram 
Tekemt 
Khedar 
Takhshash 
Ter 
Yakatit 
Magabit 
Miyazya 
Genbét 
Sené 
Hamlé 


Nahassé 


Tot 

Babé 
Khatir 
Kiyahak 
Tuba 
’Amshir 
Barmahat 
Barméda 
Bashansh 
Ba‘uné 
"Abib 
Masari 


The Abyssinians also call their months by the Arabic forms 
of their Coptic names, thus :— 


~ Winter. 


Spring. 


Summer, 


ee 


ay 


13339933999) 
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THE EGYPTIAN YEAR. 


EGyptian. 

abet ua akhet Month one of sowing. 
abet sen akhet Month two of sowing. 
abet khemt akhet Month three of sowing. 
abet ftu akhet Month four of sowing. 
abet ua pert Month one of growing. 


abet sen pert Month two of growing. 


abet khemt pert Month three of growing. 


abet ftu pert Month four of growing. 

abet ua shemut Month one of inunda- 
" tion. 

abet sen shemut Month two of inunda- 
tion. 

abet khemt shemut Month three of inunda- 
, tion. 

abet ftu shemut Month four of inunda- 

tion. 


So far back as the VIth dynasty the Egyptians used, for 


the ordinary purposes of daily life, a year to which they were 
© ill @ are 


Wu It I 
“the five days over the year,” ze, the five additional 
days, in order to make it equal to the length of the true 
year as they understood it. In other words, they had a 
vague year, or wandering year, or calendar year of 365 


FN gg FO SRC i 
Bey ikem yi ops iby tics l ati 


in the habit of adding five days, 


? 
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divided into three seasons, each containing four months. 
The seasons were :— 


Akhet nn A which began on July 19. 


Pert —- which began on November 15. 
a 


Shemu Rar , which began on March 16 and ended 
rian on July 13. 

Then followed the “five days over the year.” Each 
month contained 30 days. The Egyptians soon discovered 
that this year was shorter than the true year by nearly a 
quarter of a day, and that every fourth vague year would be 
shorter than the true year by nearly a whole day, and that, 
given a sufficient number of years, the vague year would 
work backward through all the months of the year until 
at length the first day of the vague year would coincide 
with the first day of the true year, or solar year. According 
to some authorities they employed another year, the Sothic 
Year, which closely resembled the true year in length. 
This year began on the day on which the star Sirius, or 


Sothis, AG Sept, rose heliacally, z.¢., with the sun. It 


is supposed that it began on July 19 or 20, and that it 
contained 3654 days, z.e., a few minutes more than the true 
solar year. There is, however, no mention of the Sothic 
Year in the inscriptions, and it was probably invented at 
a comparatively late period. Each month was dedicated 
to a god.* The Egyptians dated their stele and docu- 


* Some of the Coptic names of the months show that they have 


been derived from the ancient Egyptian: thus Thoth is from 
aN 


Tehuti, Pachén from S i) Khensu, Ath6r from , Het-Heru, 
Mesore from NN Qe mes-Heru, “the birth of Horus” festival, 
etc. The Copts have I. an agricultural year, and II. an ecclesiastical 
year; the latter consists of twelve months of thirty days, with a 
thirteenth month called Nissi of five or six intercalary days. 


b 
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ments by the day of the month and the year of the king 
who was reigning at the time. The Copts first dated 
their documents according to the years of the Indiction ; 
the indictions were periods of fifteen years, and the first 
began a.D. 312. In later times the Copts made use of the 
Era of the Martyrs, which was reckoned from the 29th 
of August, A.D. 284. About the ninth century after Christ 
they began to adopt the Muhammadan era of the Hijra 
or “flight,” which was reckoned from a.pD. 622. This they 
sometimes called the ‘‘ Era of the Saracens.” 


THE EXPLOITS OF AAHMES, 
THE NAVAL OFFICER, AS TOLD BY HIMSELF. 


(From his Tomb at Al-Kab.) 


[XVIIIth dynasty. ] 


= Sat — iil S GIGS 


her xentt Aah-mes sa Abana 
The chief of the sailors, Amasis, son of Abana, 
a Se 
WWW | 
—> =a ) ay i ! ae > Leas 
maaxeru tet - bthxa en voten reo nebt 


triumphant, saith - I speak to you, Omen _ all, 


petal “OZ ae 


ta-a rex - ten hesu xepert - na 
and I give you to know the favours which have come to me. 
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(Pm) : nS) 
ee f— oaean 3 
coo OO Tl a I 
aud - vi em nub sep, ~=— VIL eft 


Iwas decorated with gold times seven before 


me BB da 


en ta er = ter -f ' hen hent 
the land all of it, [and was given] men- and maid- 
rvants servants, 
a —— 
<> cena 
ye 1 14 ai l 
er miatet aru seh - kua 
as well as mnae yaoesses | I became owner of 
to them 
NSS sp ee 
| Se WWW ws, 
v1 1d (a) NW \— 
ahet ast urt au ren en gen 
fields many great; shall thename for bravery 
= Te hye PS 
a yor 
em arit - af vee hetemu 
in what he wrought — not cease fa a 


a) =) OR ia | 
= a Rae rns KS u | l 
NWA = aS <n) 
pen fetta tet - f erentet ari-na  yeperu-a 


‘this for ever. He saith: Now I made my coming into being 
(z.e., I was born) 


= Tim ted US Less 


em tema en LNexeb au atef-a 
in «the city of Nekheb. Was my father 
uau en suten bat Se-genen-Ra 


of the captain[s] of {aan aes Sou, Seqenen-Ra, 
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= &iOG % TISws 


maaxeru Ba a sen Sa Re - ant 

triumphant: Batwice the son of Reant [was] 
(z.é., Baba) 
= NWS 
‘ihe = TT bap 

NW I 

ren - fr aha --na her arit udu 

his name. I rose up to perform the captainship 
o Ae S= Ka. oe 
er feb - ff em pa uaa en pa 


as his deputy in the ship of the 


7 Vane =O] 


hau neb taut 
Mas a the Bull) a the time of the lord of the two lands 


ea) S = +e * 


Lveb-pehtet-Ra  maaxeru Gu-a Sera 


Neb-pehtet-Ra, triumphant. WasI at the age of a child, 
(Aahmes I.) 


= Sb 28 (> la lg 


an arit - a hemt au ster - em 
not. had I married a wife, was I sleeping in 
ROT ohh SL Ie 
© S il === Sa a te 
semt Sennu xer  emyxet ker - 


the garments of netted work. But afterwards I ny 


eel pega 5 <5 eas 
oS er TS 
per aha - na detet-kua er pa uaa 

ahouse, Iroseup, I betook myself to the ship 
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Pee een sol yay 
a \\ ! WWW WWW = 
Mehti her — genen-a un xer-a er Ses 


Mehti that I might fight, [it] being upon me to follow 
(z.¢., the North) 


i ae =D BE Sup 


aot any uta  senb her ret-a emyet 
the Prince, life, strength, health, upon = my feet after 


fare lear So— |> 


sutut  - her urerele - fr au 
his j aca tay 4 in his chariot. Being 
oO Tt 
® -P 7 Till 0 
——. =a 
hems - her an en Het-Uart 
encamped noe against the city of Avaris 


(z.é., the king) 


Te Tees es ee 


un xer-a = her gent her ret-a embah 
was [it] upon me to fight upon my feet before 


Ld — i— %¥ To eas 


hen - aha - na tehen - kua 
his ee ae I rose up, I was advanced to 
na 
oh eee a se ae 
eS WW 
xaa-em-Men-nefer an tu eS a 


Khaa-em-Men-nefer. Sine One (i.e., e., the king) fighting 


(z.e., to a ship of this name) 


& 6 ee i a be AVN DANAWN 
NA DS fa NW. 
| IW 
her mu em teps « en 
on the waters of Ae dee of 


i 
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Ges Thay hy 


Het-Uart en xafa - na an-na 
Avaris, rising up _I captured [booty]. I brought 
<a 
ieee ba oa fo 
fet sema - 0 en  sutenet uhem un 


a hand [which] was mentioned by the royal herald. Was 


Yo? Sy Tsu 


ooo a 
t= her —s ertat - na nub en gent 
wore giving tome the gold of bravery. 


(2.€., prize) 


fae [PO = fF 


WW WWnsrv 
aha en = nemu aha em aset ten un 
Was a second time war in place this, and 
[ee TP tive UN del 
I <= 
an-a her nem xafa an-na 
I was" again capturing [booty ] site. I brought 
7 aS | NN 
al @ NY = » I eX aly Ch 
tet un antu her ertat- na nub en 
ahand, was One giving tome the gold of 


fly t I toon 


(=) 
gent em nem-a un an tu her aha 
bravery again. Was One fighting 
es a oO 
iN oS ° t v Ue Oe) 
Ta-gemet reset én tema pen 


we Ta-qemet tothe south of city this, 
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aha _ segera 
rising up hea T i Gaptives ia ose 
miN4 = Pies ees Nee 
| ie xt 
ae mak 
person. I went Pte into se water verily 
S- KOTAK 
} oS » iN _ I 7 Siva eal 
an-tu-f em  seset her ta uat 


bringing him by force along the road _ ofthe 


lus ¥ Be \ Sele ge 


an - na AS ey NE mu 
town, Hi set out with him on _ the water. 
NIRS lal aie aaa 
| o} 
semau em sutenet uhem en tu mak 


Reported it the royal herald, rose up One, verily 


cee Set dal a ree 


qua - a em nub her - Ss sen un 
I was rewarded with gold for it a second time. Was 


avap 2 TE elie 


an tu fer hag FTet-uart un an-a 
One ‘capturing Avaris, was 
2 ae 
seal dy ie lI 
ae haget am ua = ee xemt 


pvt in captives there, man one, women three, 


i a 
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2 <—— t 
bets @ MM eprom YD 2 Sa fla 
temt tepu ftu Un an hen-f her ertat - set 
in all heads four, was his Majesty giving them 
SST hoe SEF 
er henu un an ‘ re onser pia 
to ae for servants. Was One sitting before 


(z.é., besieging) 


my am fe 1 mE As 


Sarehan em renpit tua un an 
Sharehan in year five, was his 
Pee? a ae ae 
1 Ww WAM e 
te Ee 
hen-f Be hag - § aha en an - 
Majesty capturing it. Rising up brought in at 
4.— IN re, i = | & 
al ail (aay) a @ NW) 
haget am Set hemt ‘sem fet wud Sun 
captives there, women two, hand one. Was 
> I (= ooo a TA 
an tu her ertat- na nub en gent mak 
One giving tome the gold of bravery, _ verily 
SF P24! = ta! 2 
a pats | | — 
ertat - na haget er henu xer 
[were] given to me _ the captives for servants. Now 
=) ker 1" 
Soa ! Pa ~ at = A ANA | 
emyet sma en hen-f mentt 


after had slaughtered his Majesty the doomed foes 
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ia cere a nares oA Lbs 
ERM AWWW Aa I a 
Satet un anf her xen bit 
of Asia was he sailing up the Nile to 
fh = bee 
xent-hen-nefer seksek anit 
Khent-hen-nefer to chastise the Anti 
BA Ped Se oer hina Pa 
Kensett un an henf- — her_— rit 
of Nubia. Was his Majesty making 
—+— 
RR ews | be oa 2 
bts 
xat am -. sen aha en 
a slaughter a among them. Rising up 
—1+— 
he VE UN eT 
- na haget am | sa anx sen 
eve in I captives there, men living two, 
ae Wl eS Pew 
Sy | e Hl INVA ap l Xi ooo 
tet xemt un antu her aua-a em = nub 
hands three. Was One rewarding me with gold 
& | Il \\ @ mad > as ) dj 
] © ee TS Be = 
her-s Sen mak ertat - na hent 


for it a second time, [and] verily [he] gave me female slaves 


NYA © I 
i ahi Sh ee a 
Sen nat em xet an hen-~ 


two. Came back sailing down the river his Majesty 
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04 A AR 
Xe A a ws St 5 

| a Sa 

ab -f au em gent next 


[having] his heart expanded with might and conquest, [for] 


tis AO i aN 
a 
ie Xo U1 \ 
Getet - nef resu mehte 
he had si alte those of the south and those of the north. 


fo RACH oD — 


en aatt 
Rose up the ‘‘Scourge” coming to 
~ 
eee Se 
seteken Sau - utue - 
the south, making to enter his disease a defiled uae 
Ti} eet pent SN Reo fe 
neteriu shemau if gemt - f 
the gods of the south a his grip. Found him 
| NW th Ss te 
! of ) x | a sae RR Ww 
an hen-f em Gent - ta - a un an 


his Majesty in Thent - ta - 4. Was his 


bet hae ee oT 


hen-f~ her antu - seger anx 
Majesty bringing sty captive alive [and] 
—s 4 
= iis a — (<a ( TS VW 
sa 
ne e0 - nebu mas hag 


his men all were led in captive 
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eee bales an SS Fel 


aha maka sen 
Rising up I eats in enemies two 
=< Ses 
—— .—1 a dK fe: 
ass I 
em seset em pa waa en 
by force in the boat of 
& + 9S 
aati un antu. her ertat - na 
e “Scourge.” Was One giving to me 
Ov 4 7 TI AK Sf 
It I AWW ! 4 | ~S pio 
tep tua her tenau aht statet 


heads five for [my]share[and] ofland. measures 


0S ord Feo RP 
i a ¥ - 

tua em nut-a ar en Nee 
five in my City. te done a to Sas sailors, 


Say Be a ee 
aS ww a — 

er au - sen em matet aha en xer 

all of them, likewise. Rose up degraded one 
i) esd \ ed — ae 
— tral eee oe 
pe 2u Teta-an Tc ff sehiu~ 
that and came, Teta-an [was] his name, he collected 
co ae De Ys a 
nef nef yaku ee: 


to himself the vile-hearted oa rebels), was 
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l & Sm x = 
an hen-f her SMA an ff hent - ff 
his Majesty smiting him _ [and] his servants 


Se 8 Hae 


a we) 
em temt xeper aha en erta - na 
- { could they 
so that never again { rise up. } He gave to me 
TAe i ll 

ebm BE =i) + 
a) (ES (eS HI fax) §I| NNN 
tepu xemt aht statet tua em  nut-a un 


heads three and of land measures five in my city. Was 


Loe ea Be, (ot Be 


an-a her xent suten bat T'eser-ha-Ra 
the king of the Tcheser-ka-R& 
I carrying { North and South, (Amenophis I.) 
ae oP a le 
ne ey AO <> 
=a dh bs 
MAA xeru em mae er 
triumphant, isthe e was sailing up the river to 
cw — || Bes a » way + 
Kee eF seusext er es u Qemt un 
Nubia to widen the boundaries of Egypt. Was 


be Aegean geome 


an henf- her seger Anti Kenset  — pef 
his Majesty taking captive Anti of Nubia that 


| NY ‘ 
=— 2 ¥ a ve io j + % r—| Ly £] 1 
em her ab menfitu - f antu em kua 
among his soldiers, being led into an ambush 
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Sig | AI ee 
= Sah oe Pe Sat SS 


an nehup - sen ulexu em 
not couldescape they, being scattered and 
eof El eG 
MY -} 
tat — her es ma entu an xeper 
yielding on [their] ground so that never again { Me te 
om AS 

MES here ae 

ast - em io en = =menfitu - n au 


Behold = was at the head of our soldiers. 


0) Silo) ae Se te lees 


IWIN 
aha - na er un mad maa en hen-~ 
I fought in very truth, saw his Majesty 
(z.é., to the utmost of my power) 
A ey 4 (aoe 5 AY 
a ale =A 
gent - a an - na tet sen mas 


my valour. I broughtin hands two, carrying [them] 


reba: Se < lS Te 


en hen-f un her heh 
to his Majesty. | Was i) Oe seeking out 
—— feseee( es 
Bike fi ee a! cee ——1 ww 
FOO EAS, Vienent hf aha en 
his people and his cattle, rising up 
Town Bt lear Sea, ! 
nn Dp pasado He Ho 
an-na Seger anx mas en hen-f 


brought in I a captive living bringing [him] to his Majesty. 
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fat le eee ll E> ene 


an -na hen sen er Qemt em 
I brought his Majesty in hak two to Egypt from 


Dee et ak | oa 


xnemet heru Ghia entu her aua-a 
the pool upper, rose up One rewarding me 
a ee NS # fod 
oeo 
em nub aha an-na hent Sen 
with sina oa up. 2 Raa S23 in femaleslaves two 
2-3 Wa iat 
hay heru enen 5 - na 
by capture inaddition to those whom I carried 


NE NS aS 


qa NAAN 


en hen-f un antu her ertat-a er 
to his Majesty. Was One making me 
a = es 
nae Auate 
ahatiu en heg un-na her xent 


the ‘‘ Warrior of the Prince.” Was I conveying up the river 
(z.e., ** Crown-warrior ”) 


ee to) | 


suten bat Aa-xeper-ka-R& madxeru auf 
ae Np ea Aa-kheper-ka-R4, triumphant, was 
; (Thothmes I.) 
= thei — mile = 
em xenti er xent-hen-nefer er 
he sailing up to Khent-hen-nefer to 


(z.é., the Southern Sadan) 
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Rial Sia =a 

Se (as) <a 

m+ \ oO Ill ay 
SCsun hai xetet CF glee 

do away the attacks in the passes, and to destroy 

A tee Bie a 

es en A (?) un ana her gent 

the rebellion in the district. Was I fighting 

a ee St ae PS 

CO NVY™ 

embah - f em pa mtu ban em pa 

before him on the water foul in the 

PP AK PB TiS 
rot Wis \ 

i eRigreycn -T - ahau her ta 
towing of ans fighting barges on the 
C Ses <> 

We. cb F Sh = SS 

praia’ iy i) bp = i ery a | a — 

penait un an tu her ertat-a er her 
shallow beach, was - One making me the chief 

Sava whr’ che OY of 

qa ws 
Gat an hen-~ anx ut'a 


of the sailors. Was his Majesty, life, strength, 


| 


senb 
health, etc. 
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THE RELIGION AND GODS OF 
ANCIENT EGYPT. 


The religion of the ancient Egyptians is one of the most 
difficult problems of Egyptology, and though a great deal has 
been written about it during the last few years, and many 
difficulties have been satisfactorily explained, there still 
remain unanswered a large number of questions connected 
with it. In all religious texts the reader is always assumed 
to have a knowledge of the subject treated of by the writer, 
and no definite statement is made on the subject concerning 
which very little, comparatively, is known by students to- 
day. For example, in the texts inscribed inside the 
pyramids of Unas, Teta, and Pepi (B.c. 3300-3233), we 
are brought face to face with religious compositions which 
mention the acts and relationships of the gods, and refer to 
beliefs, and give instructions for the performance of certain 
acts of ritual which are nowhere explained. It will be 
remembered that Ptolemy II. Philadelphus instructed 
Manetho to draw up a history of the religion of the ancient 
Egyptians. If such a work was needed by the cultured 
Greek who lived when the religion of ancient Egypt, though 
much modified, was still in existence, how much more is 
it needed now? The main beliefs of the Egyptian religion 
were always the same. The attributes of one god were 
applied to another, or one god was confused with 
another; the cult of one god declined in favour of 
another, or new gods arose and became popular, but the 
fundamentals of the religion of Egypt remained unchanged, 
Still, it is asserted by some that the religion of the Early 
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Empire was simpler than that of the Middle and New 
Empires, in which the nature and mutual relationships 
of the gods were discussed and theogonies formulated. 
Many of the gods of Egypt were the everlasting and unal- 
terable powers of nature. 

The oldest god of Egypt is Heru, and his symbol was a 
hawk. The great Sun-god Ra, or Amen-Ra4, as he was 
called in the Middle Empire, was said to be the maker of all 
things ; the various gods Horus, Atmu, etc., were merely 
forms of him. Ra was self-begotten, and hymns to him 
never cease to proclaim his absolute and perfect unity in 
terms which resemble those of the Hebrew Scriptures. It 
will be seen from the translation of a hymn given in the 
following pages that he is made to possess every attribute, 
natural and spiritual, which Christian peoples ascribe to God 
Almighty, and there is no doubt that long before this hymn 
was written, the Egyptians had formulated a belief in One 
God, who was almighty and was self-existent. 

The material symbol of God was the sun, who was 
personified under the form of Ra, or later Amen-Ra ; 
and although Osiris, who was probably an indigenous 
god, is far older than Ra in Egypt, Ra was declared to 
have been the father of Osiris, and Osiris was his only 
son. Osiris was of divine origin, and he reigned wisely 
and well on earth, but at. length he was slain and 
mutilated by Set, the personification of the powers of 
darkness. But he rose from the dead, and became 
the god of the underworld and of the beings who were 
therein. Because he suffered, died, and rose from the 
dead, he became the type of the Resurrection to the 
Egyptians, who based all their hopes of everlasting life 
upon the belief that Osiris was immortal and eternal. 
When, where, or how this belief arose cannot be said, but, 
however far back we go in dynastic, and even pre-dynastic, 
times in Egypt, we find evidences that the belief in the 


ial 
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resurrection and eternal life was universal. Under the 
earliest dynasties tombs* were built, because the care- 
ful preservation of mummies was believed to be 
necessary for the well-being of the souls which had 
inhabited them, and at one period the Egyptians seem 
to have believed that the material bodies would be 
raised up and enjoy a new life. It is clear from the 


papyri that man was supposed to possess a body, al 
a 


khat,a heart soul, & ba, a double, LJ ka, a spirit 

soul, Se khu,a Shadow, a khatbit, a vital power, 
a 

y sekhem, a heart, ab, a name, ren, and a 


spiritual body, (|__a8 Sy sah. The body, freed from 


all its most corruptible portions, was preserved by being 
filled with bitumen, spices, and aromatic drugs, and having 
been swathed with many a fold of linen, and protected by 
amulets and religious texts, awaited in its tomb the visit of 
its soul. 

Of the funeral procession we are able to gain some 
idea from the vignettes which are given in hieroglyphic 
copies of the Book of the Dead. In the scene on p. 259 the 
dead man is seen lying on a bier in a chest mounted on a 
boat with runners, which is drawn by oxen. In the rear is 
a sepulchral ark or chest surmounted by a figure of Anubis, 


* “Tes belles tombes que l’on admire dans les plaines de Thebes 
et de Sakk4rah ne sont donc pas dues a V’orgueil de ceux qui les ont 
érigées. Une pensée plus large a présidé a leur construction. Plus 
les matériaux sont énormes, plus on est sfir que les promesses faites par 
la religion recevront leur execution. En ces sens, les Pyramides ne 
sont pas des monuments ‘de la yaine ostentation des rois’; elles sont 
des obstacles impossibles 4 renverser, et les preuves gigantesques d’un 
dogme consolant.” (Mariette, Motices des Principaux Monuments, 


p- 44.) 
K 
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the god of the dead. In front of the boat are a group of 
women (p. 260) beating their faces and wailing, and a youth 
carrying the staff, chair, and box of the deceased. At the 
head of the procession is the kher feb or master of funereal 
ceremonies, who reads from an open roll of papyrus the 
funereal service. The scene on page 260 represents the 
ceremony of ‘opening the mouth,” which takes place at the 
door of the tomb. Before the tomb stands the mummy of 
Hu-nefer to receive the final honours; behind him, and 
embracing him, stands Anubis, the god of the dead, and at 
his feet in front are his wife Nasha and her daughter to 
take a last farewell of the body. By the side of a table 
of offerings stand three priests: the ses priest, who wears a 
panther’s skin, holding in his right hand a libation vase, 
and in the left a censer; a priest who offers vases of 
unguents to the deceased ; and a priest who holds in one 


hand the instrument w7-eka ie with which he is 
SS 


about to touch the eyes and mouth of the mummy, and in 
the other the instrument f—~ for ‘opening the mouth.” 


On the rounded stele a at the door of the tomb, is 


inscribed :—‘‘ Hail, Osiris, chief of Amenta, the lord ot 
eternity, traversing everlastingness, lord of adorations, chief 
of the cycle of his gods; and hail, Anubis [dweller] in 
the tomb, great god, chief of the divine dwelling. May 
they grant that I may go in and come out from the under- 
world ; that I may follow Osiris in all his festivals at the 
beginning of the year; that I may receive cakes, and that I 
may come forth in the presence of [Osiris], I the 2a of 
Osiris, the greatly favoured of his god, Hu-nefer.” 


In the lower register are a cow and calf, a priest holding 
a vase &, a priest carrying a haunch of a bull cw, a table 
of offerings, a sepulchral box oe and a table upon which 
are arranged the instruments employed in the ceremony of 
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is the First Chapter of the Book of the Dead. 
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opening the mouth, z73., the Pesh-en-hef Ve; the haunch Aw@, 
the libation vases VWWWU, the feather f the instruments 
i i _,, the ur-heka, the boxes of purification 


= aS , the bandlet q; ete. 


After the death of a man it was thought that he was taken 
into the hall of the god Osiris, judge of the dead, and that 
his conscience, symbolized by the heart, was weighed in the 
balance before him. An excellent idea of what the Egyp- 
tians believed in this matter may be gathered from the two 
following scenes in the Papyrus of Ani. Ani and his wife 
Thuthu are entering the Hall of Double Truth, wherein the 
heart ¢} is to be weighed against the feather f, emblematic 
of Right and Truth, or Law. This ceremony is being per- 
formed in the presence of the gods ‘ Heru-khuti (Har- 


machis) the great god within his boat” WS [bles 


a@sx ; Temu SS eS Shu fo Sos eter 


» a 1 _ ie S b ME 
nut, lady of heaven, OS 3e & - 
“Nut, lady of heaven,” ome WwW ez isis is ie Neph- 

| 


thys W Si “Horus, the great god,” S Th “ Hathor, 


lady of Amenta,” ia Hu RS— A: 
a 


and Sa = Rit Upon the beam of the scales is the dog- 


headed ape ral the companion or attendant of ‘Thoth, 
“the scribe of the gods.” The god Anubis, jackal-headed, 
is kneeling to examine the indicator of the balance, which 
is suspended from a projection made in the form of iy Phe 
inscription above the head of Anubis reads :—‘‘Saith he 
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THE HEART OF ANI BEING WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE. 


(From British Museum Papyrus, No. 10,470.) 
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who is in the abode of the dead, ‘Turn thy face, O just and 
righteous weigher [who weighest] the heart in the balance, 
to stablish it.” Facing Anubis, a god of the dead, 


stands Ani’s ‘“‘ Luck” or “ Destiny,” Shai HOG NCEE 


and above is a human-headed object resting upon a pylon, 
which is supposed to be the embryo resting on his birth- _ 
place. Behind these stand the goddesses Meskhenet 


(y(t S = and Renenet jw aR (y who were the 


deities who presided over the birth and education of chil- 
dren. Near these is the soul of Ani in the form of a human- 


headed bird \ standing upon a pylon ine On the right 


of the balance, behind Anubis, stands Thoth, the scribe of 
the gods, with his reed-pen and palette containing black 
and red inks, with which to record the result of the trial. 


: F Ree ee ee] 
Behind Thoth is the female monster Amam UNG 
|e ef Pa 


the ‘“Devourer,” called also Am-mit =a RMl- 


TAL the “Eater of the Dead.” She has the fore-part of a 


crocodile, the hind-quarters of a hippopotamus, and the 
middle part of a lion. Ani says :— 


“My heart my mother, my heart my mother, my heart 
my coming into being. May there be no resistance to me 
in [my] judgment ; may there be no opposition to me from 
the divine chiefs ; may there be no parting of thee from me 
in the presence of him who keepeth the scales! Thou 
art my a (double) within my body which knitteth and 
strengtheneth my limbs. Mayest thou come forth to the 
place of happiness to which we advance. May the divine 
chiefs (.Szenzt) not make my name to stink, and may no lies 
be spoken against me in the presence of the god. It is 
good for thee to hear glad tidings of joy at the weighing of 
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words. May no false accusation be made against me in 
the presence of the great god. Verily, exceedingly mighty 
shalt thou be when thou risest.” 

Thoth, the righteous judge of the great cycle of the gods 
who are in the presence of the god Osiris, saith, ‘“‘ Hear ye 
this judgment. The heart of Osiris hath in very truth been 
weighed and his soul hath stood as a witness for him ; his 
trial in the Great Balance is true. There hath not been 
found any wickedness in him; he hath not wasted the 
offerings in the temples; he hath not harmed any by his 
works ; and he uttered not evil reports while he was upon 
earth.” 

Then the great cycle of the gods reply to Thoth dwelling 
in Khemennu (Hermopolis): ‘That which cometh forth 
from thy mouth cannot be gainsaid. Osiris, the scribe 
Ani, the victorious one in judgment, is just and righteous. 
He hath not committed sin, neither hath he done evil 
against us. The Devourer shall not be allowed to prevail 
over him ; he shall be allowed to enter into the presence of 
the god Osiris, and offerings of meat and drink shall be 
given unto him, together with an abiding habitation in 
Sekhet-hetepu, as unto the followers of Horus.” 


In the second part of this scene we have Ani being led 
into the presence of the god Osiris. On the left the hawk- 


headed god Horus i, the son of Isis, wearing the crowns 
of the South and North Y, holding Ani by the hand, 


leads him into the presence of ‘Osiris, the lord of 
eternity,” iw a) Asar neb tchetta. This god is 
a 
seated within a shrine in the form of a funereal chest, and 
he wears the atef crown SE with plumes ; at the back of 
his neck hangs a menat (y: the emblem of joy and 
K 3 
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happiness. In his hands he holds the crook fh, sceptre {, 
and the flail 4: emblems of rule, sovereignty and 
dominion. On the side of his throne f are depicted 
the doors of the tomb with bolts, —*—. Behind him stand 
Nephthys on his right and Isis on his left. Standing upon 
a lotus flower which springs from the ground, are the 
four deities generally known as “the children of Horus ” 
(or Osiris); they represent the cardinal points. The 


first, Kestha hq , has the head of a man ( ; the 


second, Hapi All, the head of an ape fs the third, 
Tuamutef , the head of a jackal ‘iE and the 
yal 


fourth, Qebhsennuf, ) Hy] sae. , the head of a hawk } ; 


Suspended near the lotus flower is a bull’s hide, into 
which the deceased, or the person who represented him at 
funereal ceremonies, was supposed to enter. It symbolized 
the Other World. The roof of the shrine rests upon pillars 
with lotus capitals, and is ornamented with a cornice of 
urei; the hawk-headed figure above represents the god 
Horus-Sept or Horus-Seker. 

At the foot of steps leading to the throne of Osiris, 
kneels Ani upon a mat made of fresh reeds ; his right hand 
is raised in adoration, and in his left he holds the kherp 


sceptre i: He wears a whitened wig surmounted by a 


“cone,” the signification of which is unknown. Round his 
neck is the collars{%. Close by are a table of offerings of 


meat, fruit, flowers, e¢c., and a number of vases containing 
wine, beer, unguents, Yj, S, NE etc.; with these are 


trussed ducks erg flowers oe cakes and loaves of 
bread G=, G2, O, et, The inscription above the 
K 4 
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table of offerings reads, “Osiris, the scribe Ani.” 


re IN rate l | a, The inscription above Ani 


reads : “O Lord of Amenta (the underworld), I am in thy 
presence. There is no sin in my body, I have uttered no 
lie wilfully, and I have done nothing with a double motive. 
Grant that I may be like unto those favoured beings who 
[stand] about thee, and that I may be an Osiris greatly 
favoured of the beautiful god and beloved of the lord of 
the world—[I] who am in truth a royal scribe loving him, 
Ani, victorious in judgment before the god Osiris.” 

To Osiris Horus says:— ‘I have come to thee, 
O Unnefer, and I have brought the Osiris Ani to thee. 
His heart is righteous coming forth from the balance, and 
it hath not committed sin against any god or any goddess. 
Thoth hath weighed it according to the directions spoken 
to him by the cycle of the gods; and it is very true and 
righteous. Grant unto him offerings of meat and. drink, 
permit him to enter into the presence of Osiris, and grant 
that he may be like unto the followers of Horus for ever.” 

An interesting vignette in the papyrus of Neb-seni 
(British Museum, No. 9,900) shows the deceased being 
weighed against his own heart in the presence of the god 
Osiris : 


If the result of the weighing of’ the heart was un- 


a 
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favourable, the Devourer stepped forward and claimed the 
dead man. Annihilation was the result. 


The following is a specimen of the hymns which the 
deceased addresses to Ra :— 


A Hymn to RA [To BE SUNG | WHEN HE RISETH IN THE 
EASTERN SKY. 
(from British Museum Papyrus, No. 9,901.) 


“Homage to thee, O thou who art Ra when thou risest 
and Tmu when thou settest. Thou risest, thou risest ; thou 
shinest, thou shinest, O thou who art crowned king of the 
gods. ‘Thou art the lord of heaven, thou art the lord of 
earth, thou art the creator of those who dwell in the heights, 
and of those who dwell in the depths. Thou art the oNE 
god who came into being in the beginning of time. Thou 
didst create the earth, thou didst fashion man, thou didst 
make the watery abyss of the sky, thou didst form Hapi 
(Nile) ; thou art the maker of all streams and of the great 
deep, and thou givest life to all that is therein. Thou hast 
knit together the mountains, thou, thou hast made mankind 
and the beasts of the field, thou hast created the heavens 
and the earth. Worshipped be thou whom the goddess. Maat 
embraceth at morn andateve. Thou stridest across the sky 
with heart expanded with joy ; the Lake of Tchestches is at 
peace. The fiend Nak hath fallen and his two arms are 
cut off. The boat of the rising sun hath a fair wind, and 
the heart of him that is in its shrine rejoiceth. Thou art 
crowned with a heavenly form, thou the Only ONE art pro- 
vided [with all things]. Ra cometh forth from Nu (sky) in 
triumph. O thou mighty youth, thou everlasting son, self- 
begotten, who didst give birth to thyself; O thou mighty 
One of myriad forms and aspects, King of the world, Prince 
of Annu (Heliopolis), lord of eternity, and ruler of ever- 
lastingness, the company of the gods rejoice when thou 
risest, and when thou sailest across the sky, O thou who art 
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exalted in the sef/e¢t boat. Homage to thee, O Amen-Ra, 
thou who dost rest upon Maat, thou who passest over 
heaven, [from] every face that seeth thee. Thou dost wax 
great as thy Majesty doth advance, and thy rays are upon 
all faces. Thou art unknown and inscrutable....; thou 
art the Only One. [Men] praise thee in thy name [R4], 
and they swear by thee, for thou art lord over them. Thou 
hast heard with thine ears and thou hast seen with thine 
eyes. Millions of years have gone over the world; those 
through which thou hast passed I cannot count. Thy heart 
hath decreed a day of happiness in thy name [of Ra]. Thou 
dost pass over and travellest through untold spaces of 
millions and hundreds of thousands of years, thou settest in 
peace and thou steerest thy way across the watery abyss to 
the place which thou lovest; this thou doest in one little 
moment of time, and thou dost sink down and make an 
end of the hours. Hail my lord, thou that passest through 
eternity and whose being is everlasting. Hail thou Disk, 
lord of beams of light, thou risest and thou makest all 
mankind to live. Grant thou that I may behold thee at 
dawn each day.” 


From the scene on p. 271, we may form an idea of how 
the deceased was supposed to employ his time in the 
“islands of the blessed,” which the Egyptians called Sekhet- 
Hetepu. Here we havean estate intersected by canals and 
streams. To the left in the upper division are three pools 
called Qengenet, Anttenet and Nut-ur. Beneath is the 
legend :—“ The being in peace in the Fields of ..... 
Before three gods who are described as “gods of the hori- 
zon” is an altar with flowers, “an offering to the great god, 
the lord of heaven.” Ona pylon stands a hawk. Next we 
see the deceased making an offering of incense to his own 


soul in the form of a human-headed hawk \ In a boat, 
in which stand tables of offerings, sits the deceased paddling 
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himself along. The legend reads, “Osiris, the living one, 
the victorious one sailing over the Lake of Peace.” Behind, 
the deceased and his father and mother are offering incense 
to the “great cycle of the gods”; close by stands Thoth 
the scribe of the gods. In the second division the deceased, 
with his father and mother, is adoring “‘ Hapi (Nile), the 
father of the gods,” and we see him ploughing, sowing, 
reaping and winnowing the luxuriant wheat along a tract by 
the canal, the “length of which is one thousand measures, 
and the width of which cannot be told.” The legend says 
concerning this canal :— 

= “wo ila~=| HX 


NN ee 11d qr ws th 


an un reniu neb am-f~ an un au 

‘‘Not exist _ fishes any in it, not exist fishes 
ae = KH UM LZ 

= Ke fi 
Wn ws A (hal bei oe vay 

neb ams an un heft nebt am 

any in it, not exist { bey }any nity” 


In the third division are :—five islands (?); “the boat of 
Ra-Harmachis when he goeth forth to Sekhet-Aanre”; a 
boat the master of which is the god Un-nefer; and three 
small divisions formed by the “water of the sky.” In the 
first are “beatified beings seven cubits high, and wheat 
three cubits high for spiritual beings who are made 
perfect”; the second is the place where the gods refresh 
themselves ; and in the third live the gods Seb, Shu and 
Tefnut. 

After death the soul of the dead man was supposed to 
have many enemies to combat, just as the sun was supposed 
to spend the time between his setting and rising in fight- 
ing the powers of mist, darkness, and night. These he 
vanquished by the knowledge and use of certain words 
of power. ‘The deceased was also supposed to be con- 
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demned to perform field labours in the Other World, but 
to avoid this, stone, wooden, or porcelain Shabti figures 
were placed in his tomb to do the work for him. After 
undergoing all these troubles and trials the soul went into 
the abode of beatified spirits, and there did everything wished 
by it, and remained in bliss until it rejoined its body in the 
tomb. During its wanderings it might make its transfor- 
mations into a phoenix (Jeunu), a heron, a swallow, a snake, 
a crocodile, ete. 

In the Hall of Osiris the soul was supposed to affirm 
before the Forty-Two gods that it had not committed any of 


WHS EI 


Tue Sout REvIsITING THE Bopy IN THE Tome. 
(From the Papyrus of Neb-seni, British Museum, No. ggo9.) 


the forty-two sins which are detailed in good papyri at full 
length as follows :— 


1. O thou that stridest, coming forth from Heliopolis, I 
have done no wrong.* 


2. O thou that embracest flame, coming forth from 
Kher-aha, I have not committed theft. 


* From the Papyrus of Ani, Brit. Mus. No. 10,470, plates 31, 32. 
For a complete translation of the 125th Chapter of the Book of the 
Dead, of which this extract forms part, see my Papyrus of Anti, 
London, 1895, p. 344 ff. The forty-two negative declarations are 
commonly called the ‘‘ Negative Confession.” 
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3. O Fentiu, who comest forth from Hermopolis, I have 
committed no act of violence. 


4. O Eater of Shadows, who comest forth from Qernet, 
I have never slain men. 

5. O Neha-hra, who comest forth from Re-stau, I have 
never filched from the measures of corn. 


j= 


. O ye double lions, who come forth from the sky, I 
have committed no fault. 

7. O Eyes of Flame, who come forth from Seaut, I 
have never stolen the property of the gods. 

8. O Neba (¢.e., Fire), who comest forth in retreating, I 
have never spoken falsehood. 

9. O Seizer of Bones, who comest forth from Suten- 
henen, I have never stolen food to eat. 

10. O Breath of Flame, who comest forth from the Het- 
ka-Ptah (Memphis), I have spoken no evil. 

» 11. O Qererti, who comest forth from the underworld, I have 
committed no act of uncleanness. 

12. O thou god whose face is turned behind thee, who 
comest forth from thy shrine, I have never caused any 
one to weep tears of sadness. 

13..O Basti, who comest forth from the tomb (?), I have 
never eaten my heart (¢.e., lied). 

14. O Legs of Flame, who come forth from the darkness 
of night, I have never made an attack upon any 
man. 

15. O Eater of Blood, who comest forth from the block of 
sacrifice, I have never meditated upon iniquity. 

16. O Eater of the intestines, who comest forth from the 
Abode of the Thirty, I have neyer stolen tilled 
ground. 

17. O Lord of Law, who comest forth from the Abode of 

Law, I have never entered into a conspiracy. 


18. 
19. 
20. 
2m 
22: 
23. 
24. 
Pine 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29 


3° 


31 


32 
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O thou that stridest backwards, who comest forth from 
Bubastis, I have never accused any man of crime. 

O Sertiu, who comest forth from Heliopolis, I have 
never been angry without cause. 

O god of two-fold evil, who comest forth from the nome 
Atchi,* I have never committed adultery. 

O Uamemti, who comest forth from Khebt, I have 
never committed adultery. 

O thou that observest what hath been brought into the 
Temple of Menu (Amsu), I have never defiled myself. 

O ye Chiefs, who come forth from the persea trees, I 
have never caused terror. 

O Khemi, who comest forth from Ku, I have never 
transgressed. 

O Reciter of words, who comest forth from Urit, I 
have never spoken in hot anger. 

O Babe, who comest forth from Uab,t I have never 
made my ear (/terally, face) deaf to the sound of 
words of truth. 

O Kenememti, who comest forth from Kenemmet, I 
have never uttered curses. 

O thou that bringest thy offering, who comest forth 
from Seut, I have never put out my hand in a 
quarrel, 

O thou that orderest words, who comest forth from 
Unaset, I have never been an excitable and con- 
tentious person. 

O Lord of [various] aspects, who comest forth from 
Netchefet, I have never been precipitate in judgment. 

O Sekheriu, who comest forth from Uten, I have 
never stirred up conspiracy. 

O Lord of the double horns, who comest forth from 


* The ninth nome of Lower Egypt. 
+ The 19th nome of Upper Egypt, capital Oxyrrhynchos, 


= - 
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Senti, I have never multiplied my words against those 
of others. 

33. O Nefer-Temu, who comest forth from Het-ka-Ptah 
(Memphis), I have never meditated evil, and I have 
never done evil. 

34. O Temu in his seasons, who comest forth from Tattu, I 
have never committed an act of wrong against 
the king. 

35. O thou that workest in thy heart, who comest forth 
from Sahu, I have never turned running water out of 
its course. 

36. O Akhi, who comest forth from Nu, T have never been 
arrogant in speech. 

37. O thou who verdifiest mankind, who comest from Seu, 
I have never blasphemed God. 

38. O Nehebka, who comest forth from thy shrine, I have 
never committed fraud. 

39. O thou who art dowered with splendours, who comest 
forth from thy shrine, I have never defrauded the 
gods of their offerings. 

40. O Ser-tep, who comest forth from [thy] shrine, I have 
never robbed the dead. 

41. O thou that bringest thy arm, who comest forth from 
the place of double truth, I have never robbed the 
child nor defiled the god of [my] town. 

42. O Illuminator of the lands, who comest forth from Ta- 
she (Fayytim), I have never slain the animals sacred 
to the gods. 

It is thus tolerably evident that grand tombs were not 
built as mere objects of pride, but as “everlasting habi- 
tations” which would serve to preserve the body from 
decay, and keep it ready to be re-inhabited by the soul 
at the proper season. Greek authors have written much 
about the beliefs of the Egyptians ; but the greater number 


VIGNETTE AND CHAPTER OF THE Book OF THE DEAD, 
(From the Papyrus of,Nu in the British Museum. Early XVIIIth dynasty.) 
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of their statements are to be received with caution. They 
wrote down what they were told, but were frequently mis- 
informed. 

The papyri which have come down to us show that the 
moral conceptions of the Egyptians were of a very high 
order : and works like the Maxims of Ptah-hetep and the 
Maxims of Ani* show clearly that a man’s duty to his god 
and to his fellow-man was laid down in a distinct manner. 
Such works will compare very favourably with the Proverbs 
of Solomon and the Wisdom of Jesus the son of Sirach. 

The religious literature of the Egyptians includes a large 
number of works, of which the most important is the 
collection of chapters generally called the Book of the 
Dead; in Egyptian its name is per em hru, “Coming 
forth by day.” Selections from this work were written in 
the hieratic character upon coffins as early as the XIIth 
dynasty (B.c. 2500), and this practice was continued down 
to the second century of our era. ‘The walls of tombs were 
covered with extracts from it, and scribes and people of rank 
had buried with them large rolls of papyrus inscribed with its 
principal chapters, and ornamented with vignettes explana- 
tory of the text which ran beneath. Some of the chapters in 
the work are of very great antiquity; and as far back as 
B.C. 3500 the text was so old that the scribes could not 
understand it all. Many parts of it are obscure, and some 
corrupt; but the discovery from time to time of ancient 
papyri with accurate readings tends to clear up many 
doubtful points, and to bring out the right meaning of 
certain parts of the work. 


The following are some of the most important gods with 
their names in hieroglyphics ; it will be readily seen how 
very many of them are merely forms of the sun-god Ra, 
and how many of them have the same attributes :— 


* See page 47. 
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Khnemu, the ‘Moulder,’ 0 — Gj. is represented 


with the head of a ram, and is one of the oldest gods of 
the Egyptian religion. He was thought 
to possess some of the attributes of 
Amen, Ra, and Ptah, and shared with 
the last-named god the attribute of 
“maker of mankind.” At Phils he is 
represented making man out of clay on 
a potter’s wheel. Khnemu put together 
the scattered limbs of the dead body of 
Osiris, and it was he who constructed 
the beautiful woman who became the 
wife of Bata in the Tale of the Two 
Brothers. Like Amen-Ra he is said to 
be the father of the gods. His cult 
had great vogue in the regions round 
about the first cataract, where he was 
always associated with Aneq and Sati. 
In bas-reliefs he is usually coloured 
green, and wears the a#ef crown* with KHNEMU. 
urei, etc. From the reliefs on the 

walls of the pyramid chapels at Meroé we learn that he was 
worshipped until about A.D. 200. 


Ptah P gf, the ‘Blacksmith,’ one of the oldest of the 
a 


gods, was honoured with a temple and worshipped at 
Memphis from the time of the Ist dynasty. He is said 
to be the father of the gods, who came forth from his eye, 


* The following are the crowns most commonly met with on the 


monuments :— 
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and of men, who came forth from his mouth. He is repre- 
sented in the form of a mummy, and he 


holds a sceptre composed of | usr, ‘strength,’ 
anh We and i ved Habilitye! Th 


connection with the resurrection and the 
nether-world, he is called Ptah-Seker- 
Asar, and is then represented as a little 
squat boy, at times wearing a beetle on his 
head. He is sometimes represented with 
Isis and Nephthys, and then appears to be 
a form of Osiris. 


Temu yer hy } dj, or Armu jaK> d}, 


a form of the Sun-god, was the ‘Closer’ of 
the day or night. 


PTAH, 


‘TEMU. 


Mut Nei the ‘ Mother,’ was one of the divinities of 


the Theban triad ; she was supposed to represent Nature, 
the mother of all things, 
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‘Khepera G Rit the ‘Creator,’ was associated with 


Ptah, and was supposed to be the god who caused himself 
to come into existence. He is represented with a beetle 
for his head. He was supposed to be the father of the gods 
and creator of the universe, and his attributes were ascribed 
to Ra under the Middle Empire ; he was the father of Shu 
and Tefnut. 

Bast Is 9g was principally worshipped in Lower Egypt 
at Bubastis (Pa-Bast), where a magnificent temple was 
built in her honour; she is represented with the head of a 
cat, and was associated with Ptah. Her sister goddess was 
Sekhet, who had the head of a lion, and typified the 
scorching heat of the sun. 


Nit ~ 3) was in late times made to be a counterpart 
a & ; 
of Mut and Hathor. She was the goddess of hunting, and 
is represented holding bows and arrows ; her cult is older 
than the Ist dynasty. 


R O the Sun-god, was the creator of gods and 
a, | ’ Fs) 
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men; his emblem was the sun’s disk. His worship was 
very ancient, and he was said to be the offspring of Nut, or 
the sky. He assumed the forms of several other gods, and 
is at times represented by the lion, cat, and hawk. In 
papyri and on bas-reliefs he is represented with the head of 
a hawk and wearing a disk, in front of which is an uraeus ae 
He was particularly adored at Thebes. When he rose in the 
morning he was called Heru-khuti or Harmachis; and at 
night, when he set, he was called Atmu, or ‘the closer.’ 
During the night he was supposed to be engaged in fighting 
Apep, the serpent, who, at the head of a large army of 
fiends, personifications of mist, darkness, and cloud, tried to 
overthrow him. The battle was fought daily, but Ra always 
conquered, and appeared day after day in the sky. 


Horus, S ab Heru, is the morning sun, and is also 


represented as having the head of a hawk; he was said to 
be the son of Isis and Osiris, and is usually called the 
‘“‘avenger of his father,” in reference to his defeat of Set. 


HORUS. 


se 
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Amen-Ra ile SANE Mut, and Khensu formed the 


great triad of Thebes. Amen-Ra was said to be the son of 
Ptah, and he seems to have usurped 
the attributes of many of the gods. 
The word Amen means ‘hidden.’ His 
chief titles were “lord of the thrones 
of the two lands,” and “king of the 
gods.” He is represented as wearing 


horns and feathers, and holding 4 
rule,’ ‘dominion,’ | ‘power,’ and i 
‘stability.’ The god Menu, or Amsu 

was a form of Amen-Ra. The 


exalted position which Amen-Ra, origi- 
nally a mere local deity, occupied at 
Thebes, will be best understood from 
the translation of a hymn to him 
written in hieratic during the XVIIIth 
or X1Xth dynasty :— AMEN-RA, 

“Hymn * to Amen-Ra, the bull in Heliopolis, president 
of all the gods, beautiful god, beloved one, the giver of the 
life of all warmth to all beautiful cattle ! 

‘Hail to thee, Amen-R&, lord of the thrones of the two 
lands, at the head of the Apts.t The bull of his mother, 
at the head of his fields, the extender of footsteps, at the 
head of the “land of the South,” ¢ lord of the Matchau, § 
prince of Araby, lord of the sky, eldest son of earth, lord 
of things which exist, establisher of things, establisher of 
all things. 

* A French version of this hymn is given by Grébaut in his Zymmne 
& Ammon-RG, Paris, 1875. The hieratic text is published by Mariette, 
Les Papyrus Lgyptiens du Musée de Boulag, p\. 11-1}. 


+ The great temple at Karnak. 
+ Ethiopia and Asia. § A people of East Africa. 
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“One in his times, as among the gods. Beautiful bull of 
the cycle of the gods, president of all the gods, lord of Law, 
father of the gods, maker of men, creator of beasts, lord 
of things which exist, creator of the staff of life, maker of 
the green food which makes cattle to live. Form made by 
Ptah, beautiful child, beloved one. The gods make 
adorations to him, the maker of things which are below, and 
of things which are above. He shines on the two lands sailing 
through the sky in peace. King of the South and North, 
the Sun (Ra), whose word is law, prince of the world ! 
The mighty of valour, the lord of terror, the chief who 
makes the earth like unto himself. How very many more 
are his forms than those of any (other) god! The gods 
rejoice in his beauties, and they make praises to him in the 
two great horizons, at (his) risings in the double horizon of 
flame. The gods love the smell of him when he, the eldest 
born of the dew,* comes from Araby, when he traverses 
the land of the Matchau, the beautiful face coming from 
Neter-ta.t The gods cast themselves down before his feet 
when they recognize their lord in his majesty, the lord of 
fear, the mighty one of victory, the mighty of Will, the 
master of diadems, the verdifier of offerings (?), the maker of 
tchefau food. 

“‘ Adorations to thee, O thou maker of the gods, who hast 
stretched out the heavens and founded the earth! The 
untiring watcher, Amsu-Amen, lord of eternity, maker of 
everlasting, to whom adorations are made (literally, lord of 
adorations), at the head of the Apts, established with two 
horns, beautiful of aspects; the lord of the urzeus crown, 
exalted of plumes, beautiful of tiara, exalted of the white 
crown; the serpent mehen and the two urei are the 


* Compare Psalm cx. 3. 
t Z.e., “ Divine land,” a name frequently given on the monuments 


to indicate the lands which lie to the south of Egypt between the Nile 
and the Red Sea. 
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(ornaments) of his face; the double crown, helmet and 
cap are his decorations in (his) temple. Beautiful of face 


he receives the azef crown Lue beloved of the south and 
north is he, he is master of the sekhti crown Yf. He receives 
the amsu sceptre 4, (and is) lord of the..... and of 
the whip. Beautiful prince, rising with the white crown () 


lord of rays, creator of light! The gods give acclamations 
to him, and he stretches out his hands to him that loves 
him. The flame makes his enemies fall, his eye overthrows 
the rebels, it thrusts its copper lance into the sky and 
makes the serpent Nak* vomit what it has swallowed. 


* Nak is one of the names of Apep, the demon of mist, cloud, and 
night, who was supposed to swallow up the sun daily; he was the 
enemy, far excellence, whom the Sun-god Ra was supposed to fight 
against and overcome. Apep was represented under the form of a 
serpent with knives stuck in his back 4h. Compare the following 
extract from the service for his destruction which was recited daily in 
the temple of Amen-Ra, at Thebes: ‘‘ Fall down upon thy face, Apep, 
enemy of Ra! The flame coming forth from the eye of Horus comes 
against thee, a mighty flame which comes forth from the eye of Horus 
comes against thee. Thou art thrust down into the flame of fire which 
rushes out against thee, a flame which is fatal to thy soul, thy intelli- 
gence, thy words of power, thy body and thy shade. The flame prevails 
over thee, it drives darts into thy soul, it makes an end of whatever thou 
hast, and sends goads into thy form, Thou hast fallen by the eye of 
Horus, which is mighty over its enemy, which devours thee, and which 
leads on the mighty flame against thee; the eye of Ra prevails over 
thee, the flame devours thee, and nothing of thee remains. Get thee 
back, thou art hacked in pieces, thy soul is parched, thy name is buried 
in oblivion, silence covers it, it is overthrown; thou art put an end to 
and buried under threefold oblivion, Get thee back, retreat thou, 
thou art cut in pieces and removed from him that is in his shrine. O 
Apep, thou doubly crushed one, an end to thee, an end to thee! 
Mayest thou never rise up again! The eye of Horus prevails over thee 
and devours thee daily, according to that which Ra decreed should be 
done to thee. Thou art thrown down into the flame of fire which feeds 
upon thee; thou art condemned to the fire of the eye of Horus which 
devours thee, thy soul, thy body, thy intelligence and thy shade.” — 
British Museum Papyrus, 10,188, col, xxiv. 
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“Hail to thee, Ra, lord of Law, whose shrine is hidden, 
master of the gods, the god Khepera in his boat; by the 
sending forth of (his) word the gods sprang into existence. 
Hail god Atmu, maker of mortals. However many are their 
forms he causes them to live, he makes different the colour 
of one man from another. He hears the prayer of him that 
is oppressed, he is kind of heart to him that calls unto him, 
he delivers him that is afraid from him that is strong of 
heart, he judges between the mighty and the weak. 

“The lord of intelligence, knowledge (?) is the utterance 
of his mouth. The Nile cometh by his will, the greatly 
beloved lord of the palm tree comes to make mortals live. 
Making advance every work, acting in the sky, he makes to 
come into existence the sweet things of the daylight; the 
gods rejoice in his beauties, and their hearts live when they 
see him. O Ra, adored in the Apts, mighty one of risings 
in the shrine; O Ani,* lord of the festival of the new moon, 
who makest the six days’ festival and the festival of the last 
quarter of the moon; O prince, life, health, and strength ! 
lord of all the gods, whose appearances are in the horizon, 
president of the ancestors of Auker;{ his name is hidden 
from his children in his name ‘Amen.’ 

“ Hail to thee, O thou who art in peace, lord of dilation of 
heart (¢.e., joy), crowned form, lord of the wrere¢ crown, 
exalted of the plumes, beautiful of tiara, exalted of the 
white crown, the gods love to look upon thee; the double 
crown of Upper and Lower Egypt is established upon thy 
brow. Beloved art thou in passing through the two lands, 
Thou sendest forth rays in rising from thy two beautiful 
eyes. The fat (ancestors, 7.e., the dead) are in raptures of 
delight when thou shinest, the cattle become languid when 
thou shinest in full strength ; thou art loved when thou art 


i i Qh 4] , a form of Ra, 


+ A common name for the necropolis of Heliopolis. 
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in the sky of the south, thou art esteemed pleasant in the 
sky of the north. Thy beauties seize and carry away all 
hearts, the love of thee makes the arms drop; thy beautiful 
creation makes the hands tremble, and (all) hearts to melt 
at the sight of thee. 

“Q Form, ONE, creator of all things, O ONE, ONLY, 
maker of existences! Men came forth from his two eyes, 
the gods sprang into existence at the utterance of his mouth. 
-He maketh the green herb to make cattle live, and the staff 
of life for the (use of) man. He maketh the, fishes to live 
in the rivers, the winged fowl in the sky; he giveth the 
breath of life to (the germ) in the egg, he maketh birds of 
all kinds to live, and likewise the reptiles that creep and 
fly; he causeth the rats to live in their holes, and the birds 
that are on every green twig. Hail to thee, O maker of 
all these things, thou ONLY ONE. 

“He is of many forms in his might! He watches all 
people who sleep, he seeks the good for his brute creation. 
O Amen, establisher of all things, Atmu and Harmachis,* 
all people adore thee, saying, ‘ Praise to thee because of thy 
resting among us; homage to thee because thou hast 
created us.’ All creatures say ‘ Hail to thee,’ and all 
lands praise thee; from the height of the sky, to the 
breadth of the earth, and to the depths of the sea art thou 
praised. The gods bow down before thy majesty to exalt 
the Will of their creator; they rejoice when they meet 
their begetter, and say to thee, Come in peace, O father 
of the fathers of all the gods, who hast spread out the sky 
and hast founded the earth, maker of things which are, 
creator of things which exist, prince, life, health, strength ! 
president of the gods. We adore thy will, inasmuch as 
thou hast made us, thou hast made (us) and given us birth, 
and we give praises to thee by reason of thy resting with us. 


* These three names are the names of the Sun-god at mid-day, 
evening and morning respectively. 
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‘Hail to thee, maker of all things, lord of Law, father of 
the gods, maker of men, creator of animals, lord of grain, 
making to live the cattle of the hills! Hail Amen, bull, 
beautiful of face, beloved in the Apts, mighty of risings in 
the shrine, doubly crowned in Heliopolis, thou judge of 
Horus and Set in the great hall. President of the great 
cycle of the gods, ONLY ONE,* without his second, at the 


head of the Apts, Ani at the head of the cycle of his gods, . 


living in Law every day, the double-horizoned Horus of the 
East! He has created the mountain (or earth), the silver, 
the gold, and genuine lapis-lazuli at his Will . . . . Incense 
and fresh @nt#t are prepared for thy nostrils, O beautiful 
face, coming from the land of the Matchau, Amen-Ra, lord 
of the thrones of the two lands, at the head of the Apts, Ani 
at the head of his shrine. King, ONE among the gods, 
myriad are his names, how many are they is not known ; 
shining in the eastern horizon and setting in the western 
horizon, overthrowing his enemies by his birth at dawn 
every day. Thoth exalts his two eyes, and makes him to 
set in his splendours; the gods rejoice in his beauties 
which those who are in his...... exalt. Lord of the 
sektit boat, and of the @e¢§ boat, which travel over the 
sky for thee in peace, thy sailors rejoice when they see 
Nak overthrown, his limbs stabbed with the knife, the 
fire devouring him, his foul soul beaten out of his foul body, 
and his feet carried away. The gods rejoice, Ra is satisfied, 
Heliopolis is glad, the enemies of Atmu are overthrown, 
and the heart of Nebt-dnkh|| is happy because the enemies 
of her lord are overthrown. The gods of Kher-aha are 
rejoicing, those whe dwell in the shrines are making 
obeisance when they see him mighty in his strength (?) 

* Compare “ The Lord our God is ONE,” Deut. vi. 4. 

+ A perfume brought into Egypt from the East. 

t The boat in which Ra sailed to his place of setting in the West. 


§ The boat in which Ra sailed from his place of rising in the East, 
|| Ze, ‘the lady of life,” a name of Isis. 


4 
an, nia ial itl didi 
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Form (?) of the gods of law, lord of the Apts in thy name 
of ‘maker of Law.’ Lord of ¢chefau food, bull. ..... in 
thy name of ‘Amen bull of his mother.’ Maker of mortals, 
making..... become, maker of all things that are in thy 
name of Atmu Khepera. Mighty Law making the body 
festal, beautiful of face, making festal the breast. Form of 
attributes (?), lofty of diadem; the two urei fly by his 
forehead. The hearts of the satu go forth to him, and 
unborn generations turn to him ; by his coming he maketh 
festal the two lands. Hail to thee, Amen-Ra, lord of 
the thrones of the two lands! his town loves his 
shining.” 
Another hymn to Amen-Ra reads as follows :— 
t. Hail, prince coming forth from the womb ! 
2. Hail, eldest son of primeval matter ! 
3. Hail, lord of multitudes of aspects and evolutions ! 
4. Hail, golden circle in the temples ! 
5. Hail, lord of time and bestower of years! 
6. Hail, lord of life for all eternity ! 
7. Hail, lord of myriads and millions ! 
8. -Hail, thou who shinest in rising and setting ! 
g. Hail, thou who makest beings joyful ! 
10. Hail, thou lord of terror, thou fearful one ! 
11. Hail, lord of multitudes of aspects and divinities ! 
12. Hail, thou who art crowned with the white crown ; 
thou master of the wrerver crown! 
13. Hail, thou sacred baby of Horus, praise ! 
14. Hail, son of Ra who sittest in the boat of millions of 
years ! 
15. Hail, restful leader, come to thy hidden places ! 
16. Hail, lord of terror, self-produced ! 
17. Hail, thou restful of heart, come to thy town ! 
18. Hail, thou that causest cries of joy, come to thy town ! 
19. Hail, thou darling of the gods and goddesses ! 
20. Hail, thou dipper in the sea, come to thy temple ! 
re 
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21. Hail, thou who art in the Other-world, come to thy 
offerings ! 

22. Hail, thou that protectest them, come to thy temple ! ! 

23. Hail, Moon-god, growing from a crescent into an 
illuminated disk ! 

24. Hail, sacred flower of the mighty house ! 

25. Hail, thou that bringest the sacred cordage of the 
Sekti* boat ! 

26. Hail, thou lord of the Hennu} boat who becomest 
young again in the hidden place ! : 

27. Hail, thou perfect soul in the Nether-world ! 

28. Hail, thou sacred visitor of the north and south ! 

29. Hail, thou hidden one, unknown to mankind ! 

30. Hail, thou illuminator of him that is in the Nether- 
world, that causest him to see the disk ! 


31. Hail, lord of the a¢ef crown SE thou mighty one in 
Het-suten-henen ! } 

32. Hail, mighty one of terror! 

33. Hail, thou that risest in Thebes, flourishing for ever ! 


* The Sektet ee \S was the boat of the sun in the 


; 5 Qo (Ss : 
morning, just as the Ma¢z nis $e was the boat of the sun in 
a N 


the evening. A hymn to the sun-god says :— 


“ee Se) as 


kha - k ent tuan em sekti 
Risest thou inthe | morning inthe — se&¢z boat ; 
> o> 
ae 
20s aN — pats IN X= ¥ see 
hetep-k ent matt em ee 
Settest thon inthe mdz boat in the evening. 


+ The hezzu gw od was the boat which was drawn 


around the sanctuaries of the temples at dawn/ Drawings of it are 
given by Lanzone, Dzzdonario, plates CCLXV-CCLXVII. 
+ Herakleopolis, the metropolis of the 20th nome of Upper Egypt. 
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34. Hail, Amen-Ra, king of the gods, who makest . thy 
limbs to grow in rising and setting ! 

25 <a eee eee offerings and oblations in Ru-stau 
(z.e., the passages of the tomb) ! 

36. Hail,thou that placest the urzeus upon the head of its lord! 

37- Hail, stablisher of the earth upon its foundations ! 

38. Hail, opener of the mouth of the four mighty gods who 
are in the Other-world ! 

39. Hail, thou living soul of Osiris, who art diademed with 
the moon ! 

40. Hail, thou that hidest thy body in the great coffin at 

Heliopolis ! 

41. Hail, hidden one, mighty one, Osiris in the Nether-world! 

42. Hail, thou that unitest his soul to heaven, thine enemy 
is fallen ! 


Isis, is Aset, the mother of Horus and 


<o . 
wife of Osiris, il J Asar, was the daughter 
of Nut, or the sky ; she married her brother 


Osiris. Her sister Nephthys Tl S 3) and 


her brother Set likewise married one another. 
This last couple conspired against Isis and 
Osiris, and Set, having induced his brother 
Osiris to enter a box, closed the lid down 
and threw the box into the Nile; it was 
carried down by the river and finally cast 
up on the sea shore. Set, having found 
the box once more, cut the body of Osiris 
into fourteen pieces, which he cast over the 
length and breadth of the land. As soon as 
Isis heard what had happened, she went about seeking for 
the pieces, and built a temple over each one; she found all 
save one. Osiris, however, had become king of the Other- 
world, and vengeance was taken by his son Horus upon his 
Ge 


ISIS, 
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brother Set. Osiris is usually represented in the form of 
a mummy, holding in his hands ‘dominion,’ +. shite. 
4 ‘rule,’ and { ‘power.’ He is called ‘the lord of 
Abydos,’ ‘lord of the holy land, lord of eternity and prince 
of everlasting,’ ‘the president of the gods,’ ‘the head of 


the corridor of the tomb,’ ‘bull of the west,’ ‘judge of the 
déad,’ etc.,. etc, 


The writers of Egyptian mythological texts always assume 
their readers to possess a knowledge of the history of the 
murder of Osiris by Set, and of the wanderings and troubles 
of his disconsolate wife Isis. The following extracts from 
Plutarch’s work on the subject will supply certain informa- 
tion not given in the Egyptian texts. 


‘Osiris, being now become king of Egypt, applied himself 
towards civilizing his countrymen by turning them from their 
former indigent and barbarous course of life ; 
he moreover taught them how to cultivate 
and improve the fruits of the earth; he gave 
them a body of laws to regulate their conduct 
by, and instructed them in that reverence and 
worship which they were to pay to the gods; 
with the same good disposition he afterwards 
travelled over the rest of the world, inducing 
the people everywhere to submit to his disci- 
pline ; not indeed compelling them by force 
of arms, but persuading them to yield to the 
strength of his reasons, which were conveyed 
to them in the most agreeable manner, in 
hymns and songs accompanied with instru- 
ments of music; from which last circumstance 
the Greeks conclude him to have been the 
same person with their Dionysus or Bacchus. 
During the absence of Osiris from his king- 

~ dom, Typhon had no opportunity of making 

SSeS: any innovations in the State, Isis being ex- 
tremely vigilant in the government, and always upon her guard. 
After his return, however, having first persuaded seventy-two 
other persons to join with him in the conspiracy, together with 
a certain queen of Ethiopia named Aso, who chanced to be in 
Egypt at that time, he contrived a proper stratagem to execute his 
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base designs. For having privily taken the measure of Osiris’s 
body, he caused a chest to be made exactly of the same size with 
it, as beautiful as might be, and set off with all the ornaments of 
art. This chest he brought into his banqueting room; where, after 
it had been much admired by all who were present, Typhon, as it 
were in jest, promised to give it to any one of them whose body 
upon trial it might be found to fit. Upon this the whole company, 
one after another, go intoit. But as it did not fit any of them, 
last of all Osiris lays himself down in it; upon which the con- 
spiritors immediately ran together, clapped the cover upon it, 
then fastened it down on the outside with nails, pouring likewise 
melted lead over it. After this they carried it away to the river- 
side, and conveyed it to the sea by the Tanaitic mouth of the Nile; 
which, for this reason, is still held in the ntmost abomination by 
the Egyptians, and never named by them but with proper marks 
of detestation. These things say they, were thus executed upon 
the 17th day of the month Athor, when the sun was in Scorpio, 
in the 28th year of Osiris’s reign; though there are others who 
tell us that he was no more than twenty-eight years old at this 
time. 

“* The first who knew of the accident which had befallen their 
king, were the Pans and Satyrs who inhabited the country 
round Khemmis (Panopolis or Ahmim), and they, immediately 
acquainting the people with the news, gave the first occasion to 
the name of Panic Terrors, which has ever since been made use 
of to signify any sudden affright or amazement of a multitude. 
As to Isis, as soon as the report reached her, she immediately 
cut off one of the locks of her hair, and put on mourning apparel 
upon the very spot where she then happened to be, which 
accordingly from this accident has ever since been called Coptos, 
or the City of Mourning, though some are of opinion that this word 
rather signifies Deprivation. After this she wandered everywhere 
about the country full of disquietude and perplexity in search 
of the chest, enquiring of every person she met with, even of 
some children whom she chanced to see, whether they knew 
what was become of it. Now it so happened that these children 
had seen what Typhon’s accomplices had done with the body, 
and accordingly acquainted her by what mouth of the Nile it had 
been conveyed into the sea..... 

‘“‘ Atlength she received more particular news of the chest, that 
it had been carried by the waves of the sea to the coast of Byblos, 
and there gently lodged in the branches of a bush of Tamarisk, 
which in a short time had shot up into a large and beautiful tree, 
growing round the chest and enclosing it on every side, so that 
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it was not to be seen; and further, that the king of the country, 
amazed at its unusual size, had cut the tree down, and made that 
part of the trunk wherein the chest was concealed a pillar to 
support the roof of his house. These things, say they, being 
made known to Isis in an extraordinary manner, by the report 
of demons, she immediately went to Byblos ;* where setting 
herself down by the side of a fountain, she refused to speak to 
anybody excepting only to the queen’s women who chanced to 
be there ; these she saluted and caressed in the kindest manner 
possible, plaiting their hair for them and transmitting into 
them part of that wonderfully grateful odour which issued from 


her own body..... The queen therefore sent for her to court, 
and after a further acquaintance with her, made her nurse 
to one of her sons..... The goddess, discovering herself, 


requested that the pillar which supported the roof of the king’s 
house might be given to her; which she accordingly took down, 
and then easily cutting it open, after she had taken out what she 
wanted, she wrapped up the remainder of the trunk in fine linen, 
and pouring perfumed oil upon it, delivered it into the hands of 
the king and queen..... When this was done, she threw 
herself upon the chest, making at the same time such a loud and 
terrible lamentation over it as frighted the younger of the king’s 
sons who heard her out of his life. But the elder of them she 
took with her, and set sail with the chest for Egypt..... 

‘“No sooner was she arrived in a desert place, where she 
imagined herself to be alone, but she presently opened the chest, 
and laying her face upon her dead husband’s, embraced his corpse, 
and wept bitterly. 

‘‘Tsis intending a visit to her son Horus, who was brought up 
at Butus, deposited the chest in the meanwhile in a remote and 
unfrequented place; Typhon, however, as he was one night 
hunting by the light of the moon accidentally met with it ; and 
knowing the body which was enclosed in it, tore it into several 
pieces, fourteen in all, dispersing them up and down in different 
parts of the country. Upon being made acquainted with this 
event, Isis once more sets out in search of the scattered fragments 
of her husband’s body, making use of a boat made of the reed 
papyrus in order the more easily to pass through the lower and 
fenny parts of the country. For which reason, say they, the 
crocodile never touches any persons who sail in this sort of 
vessel, as either fearing the anger of the goddess, or else respect- 
ing it on account of its having once carried her. To this occasion, 


* T.e., the papyrus swamps. 


ss 
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therefore, it is to be imputed that there are so many different 
sepulchres of Osiris shewn in Egypt; for we are told that 
wherever Isis met with any of the scattered limbs of her husband, 
she there buried it. There are others, however, who contradict 
this relation, and tell us that this variety of sepulchres was owing 
rather to the policy of the queen, who instead of the real body, 
as was pretended, presented these several cities with the image 
only of her husband ; and that she did this not only to render the 
honours which would by this means be paid tohis memory more 
extensive, but likewise that she might hereby elude the malicious 
search of Typhon ; who, if he got the better of Horus in the war 
wherein they were going to be engaged, distracted by this 
multiplicity of sepulchres, might despair of being able to find the 
CONG ON Cain ees oars 

“After these things Osiris, returning from the other world, 
appeared to his son Horus, encouraged him to the battle, and at 
the same time instructed him in the exercise of arms. He then 
asked him, ‘what he thought the most glorious action a man 
could perform ?’ to which Horus replied, ‘to revenge the injuries 
offered to his father and mother.’ This reply much rejoiced 
Cee We are moreover told that amongst the 
great numbers who were continually deserting from Typhon’s 
party was the goddess Thoueris, and that a serpent pursuing her 
as she was coming over to Horus, was slain by his soldiers. 
Afterwards it came to a battle between them, which lasted many 
days ; but victory at length inclined to Horus, Typhon himself 
being taken prisoner. Isis, however, to whose custody he was 
committed, was so far from putting him to death, that she even 
loosed his bonds and set him at liberty. This action of his 
mother so extremely incensed Horus, that he laid hands upon 
her and pulled off the ensign of royalty which she wore on her 
head ; and instead thereof Hermes clapt on an helmet made in 
the shape of an ox’s head. ..-..... After this there were 
two other battles fought between them, in both of which Typhon 
had the worst. ...... 

“Such, then, are the principal circumstances of this famous 
story, the more harsh and shocking parts of it, such as the cutting 
in pieces of Osiris and the beheading of Isis, being omitted.” 
(Plutarch, De /side et Osiride, xii-xx. Squire’s translation. ) 


The following is an extract from a hymn addressed to Osiris 
by Isis and Nephthys (Brit. Mus. Papyrus No. 10,188) :— 


“O beloved of his father, lord of rejoicings, thou delightest the 
hearts of the cycle of the gods, and thou illuminest thy house 


, 
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with thy beauties ; the cycle of the gods fear thy power, the earth 
trembleth through fear of thee. I am thy wife who maketh thy 
protection, the sister who protecteth her brother ; come let me 
see thee, O lord of my love. O twice exalted one, mighty of 
attributes, come, let me see thee ; O baby who advancest, child, 
come, let me see thee. Countries and regions weep for thee, the 
zones weep for thee as if thou wert Sesheta, heaven and earth 
weep for thee, inasmuch as thou art greater than the gods; may 
there be no cessation of the glorifying of thy Ka. Come to thy 
temple, be not afraid, thy son Horus embraces the circuit of 
heaven. O thou sovereign who makest afraid, be not afraid. 
Thy son Horus avenges thee and overthrows for thee the fiends 
and the devils. Hail, lord, follow after me with thy radiance, 
let me see thee daily ; the smell of thy flesh is like that of Punt 
(i.e., the spice land of Arabia). Thou art adored by the venerable 
women, in peace; the entire cycle of the gods rejoice. Come 
thou to thy wife in peace, her heart flutters through her love for 
thee, she will embrace thee and not let thee depart from her ; her 
heart is oppressed because of her anxiety to see thee and thy 
beauties. She has made an end of preparations for thee in the 
secret house ; she has destroyed the pain which is in thy limbs 
and the sickness as if it never existed. Life is given to thee by 
the most»excellent wife. Hail, thou protectest the inundation in 
the fields of Aphroditopolis this day. The cow (i.e, Isis) weeps 
aloud for thee with her voice, thy love is the limit of her desire. 
Her heart flutters because thou art shut up from her. She would 
embrace thy body with both arms and would come to thee quickly. 
She avenges thee on account of what was done to thee, she 
makes sound for thee thy flesh on thy bones, she attaches thy nose 
to thy face for thee, she gathers together for thee all thy bones.” 


In the calendar of the lucky and unlucky days of 
the Egyptian year, the directions concerning the 26th day of 
the month of Thoth, which is marked VA(Q}Y(}A, or 
“thrice unlucky,” say, ‘Do nothing at all on this day, for 
it is the day on which Horus fought against Set. Standing 
on the soles of their feet they aimed blows at each other 
like men, and they became like two bears of hell, lords of 
Kher-aha. ‘They passed three days and three nights in this 
manner, after which Isis made their weapons fall. Horus 
fell down, crying out, ‘I am thy son Horus,’ and Isis cried 
to the weapons, saying, ‘ Away, away, from my son Horus’ 
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ORE ee Sts Her brother Set fell down and cried out, saying, 
“Help, help!’ Isis cried out to the weapons, ‘Fall down.’ 
Set cried out several times, ‘Do I not wish to honour my 
mother’s brother?’ and Isis cried out to the weapons, ‘ Fall 
down—set my elder brother free’; then the weapons fell 
away from him. And Horus and Set stood up like two 
men, and each paid no attention to what they had said. 
And the majesty of Horus was enraged against his mother 
Isis like a panther of the south, and she fled before him. 
On that day a terrible struggle took place, and Horus cut 
off the head of Isis; and Thoth transformed this head by 
his incantations, and put it on her again in the form of a 
head of a cow.” (Chabas, Le Calendrier, p. 29.) 


NEBT-HET, ANUBIS. SEB, or KEB. 


Nephthys, = 3 Nebt-het, sister of Osiris and Isis, is 


generally represented standing at the bier of Osiris lamenting 
him. One myth relates that Osiris mistook her for Isis, and 
that ANuBis, the god of the dead, was the result of the union, 

. Set , the god of evil, appears to have been wor- 


shipped in the earliest times. He was the opponent of 
PI ae 
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Horus in a three days’ battle, at the end of which he was 
‘defeated. He was worshipped by the Hyksos, and also by 
the Kheta ; but in the later days of the Egyptian empire he 
was supposed to be the god of evil, and was considered to 
be the chief fiend and rebel against the sun-god Ra. 


Anubis, ieee x Anpu, the god of the dead, is 
usually represented with the head of a jackal. 

Seb, cS Rit or Keb, was the husband of Nut, and 
father of Osiris and the other gods of that cycle. 


Thoth, , Tehuti, ‘the measurer,’ was the scribe of 


an 


the gods, and the measurer of time and inventor of numbers. 
In the judgment hall of Osiris he stands by the side of the 
balance holding a palette and reed ready to record the 
result of the weighing as announcéd by the dog-headed 
ape which sits on the middle of the beam of the scales. In 
one aspect he is the god of the moon; and is represented 
with the head of an ibis. 


TEHUTI, KHONSU, 


a 
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Khensu, 9 a epie was associated with Amen-Ra 


and Mut in the T Theban triad. He was the god of the moon, 
and is represented as hawk-headed and wearing the lunar 
disk and crescent, His second name was Nefer-hetep, and 
he was worshipped with great honour at Thebes. 

Sebek, Ea the crocodile-headed god, was worshipped 
at Kom-Ombos and in the Fayyfim. 


I-em-hetep (Imouthis), | ® es Rit was the son of 
Ptah, and was probably a man deified. : 
Shu, feof, and Tefnut, saeAe, Rit were the parents 
HaGACN 


of Seb and Nut, and were the personifications of sunlight 
and moisture respectively. 


HATHOR. MAAT. 


Athor, or Hathor, INE Het-Heru, ‘the house of 


Horus,’ is identified with Nut, the sky, or place in which 

she brought forth and suckled Horus. She was the wife of 

Atmu, a form of Ra. She is represented as a woman 
ea 
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wearing a headdress in the shape of a vulture, and above it 
a disk and horns. She is called ‘mistress of the gods,’ 
“lady of the sycamore,’ ‘lady of the west,’ and ‘Hathor of 
Thebes.’ She is the female power of nature, and has some 
of the attributes of Isis, Nut, and Mut. She is often 
represented under the form of a cow coming out of the 
Theban hills. 


Maat, i a} the goddess of ‘Law,’ was the 


eye of the Sun-god Ra; she is represented as wearing 
the feather if emblematic of law *}} 


Hapi, a as lh the god of the Nile, is represented wear- 
ing a cluster of flowers on his head i}; he is coloured red 


and green, probably to represent the colours of the water of 
the Nile immediately before and just after the beginning of 
the inundation. 


P40 
Serapis, 7.¢., Osiris-Apis, ples was a god intro- 


duced into Egypt during the reign of the Ptolemies ; * 
he is represented with the head of a bull wearing a disk and 
ureus. He is said to be the second son of Ptah. By 
both Egyptians and Greeks he was regarded as the personi- 
fication of Hades. The worship of Apis at Memphis goes 
back to the earliest times; the Serapeum, discovered there 
by M. Mariette, contained the tombs of Apis bulls from 
the time of Amenophis III. (about B.c. 1550) down to the 
time of the Roman Empire. 


duced ote the Lagids, as well as the Seleucids, were careful of dis- 
turbing the foundations of the old religion of the country; ..... they 
introduced’. .... the Greek god of the lower world, Pluto, into the 
native worship, under the hitherto little mentioned name of the 
Egyptian god Serapis, and then gradually transferred to this the old 
Osiris worship.” (Mommsen, Provinces of the Roman Empire, Vol. 11., 


p. 265.) 
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THE MODERN EGYPTIANS. 


The total population of Egypt proper was on June 1, 
1907, 11,287,359, of whom 147,354 were Europeans; the 
nomads were 97,381. 

In a country where an increase in population always 
means an increase in taxation, it is quite impossible to 
obtain an accurate census. As far back as the time of 
David* the idea of “numbering the people” has been 
unpopular in the East. 

It is exceedingly difficult to obtain an exact idea of what 
the population of Egypt actually was in Pharaonic times, for 
the inscriptions tell us nothing. Herodotus gives us no 
information on this matter, but Diodorus tells us that it 
amounted to 7,000,000 in ancient times. ‘The priests 
at Thebes informed Germanicus, A.D. 19, that in the times 
of Rameses II. the country contained 700,000 + fighting 
men ; it will also be remembered that the Bible states that 
the “ children of Israel journeyed from Rameses to Succoth, 
about six hundred thousand on foot that were men, beside 
children. And a mixed multitude went up also with them.” 
Exodus xii. 37, 38. In the time of Vespasian 7,500,000 
persons paid poll-tax; we may assume that about 500,000 
were exempt, and therefore there must have been at least 
8,000,000 of people in Egypt, without reckoning slaves. 
(Mommsen, Provinces of Rome, Vol. II. p. 258.) It is 
probable, however, that the population of Egypt under the 
rule of the Pharaohs has been greatly exaggerated, chiefly 
because no accurate data were at hand whereby errors might 
be corrected. During the occupation of the country by the 


* ¢ And Satan stood up against Israel, and moved David to number 


Israel.” 1 Chronicles xxi. I. 
+ ‘Septigenta milia aetate militari.” Tacitus, Annals, Bk. il., 60. 
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French in 1798-1801 it was said to be 2,460,200; Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson, however, set it down at as low a figure 
as 1,500,000. In 1821 the population numbered 2,536,400, 
and in 1846 it had risen to 4,476,440. Another census was 
ordered by Khedivial decree on December 2, 1881, and it 
was completed on May 3, 1882. According to the official 
statement published in the Recensement Général del Egypte, 
at Cairo, in 1884, it amounted in 1882 to 6,806,381 persons, 
of whom 3,216,847 were men, and 3,252,869 were women, 
Of the 6,806,381 persons, 6,708,185 were inhabitants of the 
country, and 98,196 were nomads. It showed that there 
were in the total 245,779 Badawiytin and 90,886 foreigners. 

According to the census of 1897 the population in Lower 
Egypt was 5,676,109, and in Upper Egypt, 4,058,296. 
The distribution of the population in the cities having 
governors and in the provinces in 1907 was as follows :— 

Cairo, 654,476; Alexandria, 332,246; Port Sa‘id, 49,884; 
Isma‘iliyah, 11,448; Al-Arish, 5,897; Suez, 18,347; Sinai, 1,510; 
Abii Hommos, 101,678; Damanhir, 109,772; Ramleh, 37,763; 
Rosetta, 66,222; Shubrakhit, 101,306; Teh al-Barid, 89,471 ; 
Damietta, 115,700; Manstrah, 152,445; Mit Ghamr, 211,825 ; 
Mit Samanud, 126,110; Simballawén, 140,923; Desik, 124,668 ; 
Kafr al-Shékh, 152,401 ; Kafr al-Zayat, 170,076 ; Tanta, 255,465 ; 
Ashmiin, 156,794; Menif, 232,361; Kuesna, 164,786; Shabin 
al-Kom, 213,754; Tala, 202,886; Nawa, 125,957; Kalyiib, 118,621; 
Tiakh, 173,168; Bilbés, 140,396; Fakis, 124,684; Minyah al-Gamh, 
165,022; Zakazik, 232,824; Abii Tig, 134,479; Asyit, 129,271 ; 
Dériit, 148,142; Manfalit, 132,164; Mallawi, 172,855, Aswan, 
75,532; Derr, 57,576; Edfu, 99,705; Beba, 118,522; Beni Suwéf, 
167,506; Wasta, 86,384; Etsa, 143,438; Fayyim, 147,324; 
Sennures, 150,821; Akhmim, 88,214; Balyana, 126,289, Girgah, 
205,425; Suhak, 151,276; Tahta, 221,767; Embaba, 156,493; 
Gizah, 123,079; Beni Mazar, 131,570; Maghagah, 112,905; 
Minyah, 124,718; Samalut, 105,191; Dishnah, 109,527; Etsa, 
95,196 ; Luxor, 131,012; Nagh Hamadi, 188,047; Kena, 126,542; 
Kusér, 1,612; Kiis, 120,556. 

The population of Egypt to-day comprises the Fellahin, 
Copts, Bedawiytin, Jews, Turks, Negroes, Nubians and 
people from Abyssinia, Armenians and Europeans. 
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The Fellahin amount to about four-fifths of the entire 
population of Egypt, and are chiefly employed in agricultural 
pursuits. In physical type they greatly resemble the ancient 
Egyptians as depicted on the monuments. Their com- 
plexion is dark ; they have straight eyebrows, high cheek 
bones, flat noses with low bridges, slightly protruding 
jaws, broad shoulders, large mouths and full lips. The 
colour of their skin becomes darker as the south is 
approached. The whole of the cultivation of Egypt is 
in the hands of the fellahin. 

The Copts* are also direct descendants from the ancient 
Egyptians, and inhabit chiefly the cities of Upper Egypt, 
such as Asyfit and Ahmim. The name Copt is derived 
from x3 Kut, the Arabic form of the Coptic form of the 
Greek name for Egyptian, Aéydrrvos; it may be mentioned 
in passing, that A’yur7os, Egypt, is thought by some to be 
derived from an ancient Egyptian name for Memphis, 
Het-ka-Ptah, ‘‘ The house of the double of Ptah.” The 
number of Copts in Egypt to-day is estimated at about 
667,000, and the greater number of them are engaged in 
the trades of goldsmiths, clothworkers, etc. ; a respectable 
body of clerks and accountants in the postal, telegraph and 
government offices in Egypt, is drawn from their community. 
They are clever with their fingers, and are capable of rapid 
education up to a certain point; beyond this they rarely 
go. Physically, they are of a finer type than the fellahin ; 
their heads are longer and their features are more European. 

The Copts are famous in’ ecclesiastical history for having 
embraced with extraordinary zeal and rapidity the doctrines 
of Christianity as preached by St. Mark at Alexandna. 
Before the end of the third century 4.D, Egypt was filled 
with hundreds of thousands of ascetics, monks, recluses, 
and solitaries who had thrown over their own weird and 


* A sketch of their history is given elsewhere in this work (see 


p. 310 ff). 
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confused religious beliefs and embraced Christianity ; they 
then retired to the mountains and deserts of their country 
to dedicate their lives to the service of the Christians’ God. 
The Egyptians, their ancestors, who lived sixteen hundred 
years before Christ, had already arrived at the conception 
of a god who was one in his person, but who manifested 
himself in the world under many forms and many names. 
The Greeks and the Romans, who successively held Egypt, 
caused many changes to come over the native religion of 
the country which they governed ; and since the conflicting 
myths and theories taught to the people of Egypt under their 
rule had bewildered their minds and confused their beliefs, 
they gladly accepted the simple teaching of Christ’s 
Apostle as a veritable gift of God. 

Their religious belief took the form of that of Eutyches 
(died after 451), who sacrificed the “distinction of the two 
natures in Christ to the unity of the person to such an extent 
as to make the incarnation an absorption of the human 
nature by the divine, or a deification of human nature, even 
of the body.” In other words, they believed that Christ had 
but one composite nature, and for this reason they were 
called Monophysites ; in their liturgies they stated that God 
had been crucified. They formed a part of the Alexandrian 
Church until the Council of Chalcedon, a.p. 451, when it 
was laid down that Christ had a double nature—human 
and divine—but after this date they separated themselves 
from it, and were accounted heretics by it, because they obsti- 
nately refused to give up their belief in the ome divine 
nature of Christ which embraced and included the human. 
To the sect of Monophysites or Eutychians the Copts still 
belong. The orthodox church of Alexandria and its hereti- 
cal offshoot continued to discuss with anger and tumult the 
subtle points of their different opinions, until the fifth 
C&cumenical Council, held at Constantinople a.p. 553, 
made some concessions to the Monophysite party. Shortly 
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after, however, new dissensions arose which so weakened 
the orthodox church that the Monophysite party hailed with 
gladness the arrival of the army of the Khalifa ‘Omar, 
and joined its forces with his that they might destroy the 
power of their theological opponents. After ‘Amr had 
made himself master of Egypt (a.D. 640), he appointed 
the Copts to positions of dignity and wealth ; finding, how- 
ever, that they were unworthy of his confidence, they were 
degraded, and finally persecuted with vigour. From the time 
of Cyril, Patriarch of Alexandria, a.D. 1235 and onwards, 
but little is known of the history of the Coptic Church. 
The Copt of to-day usually troubles himself little about 
theological matters; in certain cases, however, he affirms 
with considerable firmness the doctrine of the ‘one 
nature.” 

The knowledge of the Coptic language is, generally 
speaking, extinct ; it is exceedingly doubtful if three Coptic 
scholars, in the Western sense of the word, exist even among 
the priests. The language spoken by them is Arabic, and 
though copies of parts of the Bible are found in churches 
and private houses, they are usually accompanied by an 
Arabic version of the Coptic text, which is more usually 
read than the Coptic. The Bible, in all or part, was trans- 
lated from Greek into Coptic in the third century of our 
era, and when Anthony the Great wasa boy (A.D. 260) there 
were Coptic Lectionaries in many churches. The versions of 
the principal books of the Old and the whole of the New 
Testament, together with lives of saints, monks, and martyrs, 
form the greater part of Coptic literature. ‘The Coptic lan- 
guage is, at base, ancient Egyptian ; many of the nouns and 
verbs found in the hieroglyphic texts remain unchanged in 
Coptic, and a large number of others can, by making proper 
allowance for phonetic decay and dialectic differences, be 
identified without difficulty. ‘The Copts used the Greek 
alphabet to write down their language, but found it neces- 
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sary to borrow six* signs from the demotic forms of 
ancient Egyptian characters to express the sounds which 
they found unrepresented in Greek. ‘The dialect of Upper 
Egypt is called “‘Sahidic” + or Theban, and that of Lower 
Egypt “ Memphitic.” { During the last few years the study 
of Coptic has revived among European scholars, but this is 
partly owing to the fact that the importance of a knowledge 
of the language, as a preliminary to the study of hieroglyphics, 
has been at length recognized. The Roman Propagandist 
Tuki published during the XVIIIth century some valuable 
works; in spite, however, of the activity of scholars and the 
enterprise of publishers, it still costs nearly £5 to purchase 
a copy of as much of the Memphitic Coptic version of the 
Bible as has come down to us. 

The Bedawiytn are represented by the various Arabic- 
speaking and Muhammadan tribes who live in the deserts 
which lie on each side of the Nile; they amount in number 
to about 250,000. The Bisharin,§ Hadanduwa, and 
‘Ababdah tribes, whospeak a language called ‘tft bedhawiya,’ 
and who live in the most southern part of Upper Egypt, 


* These signs are: (f = Thy hs Of ley fo 
A= f{ u; Nah tae 
x= i) Fai Gish 

+ This is the older and richer dialect of Coptic, which was spoken from 
Minyah to Aswan. 

{ More correctly called Boheiric, from the province of Bahéra in the 
Delta; the name Bashmuric has been wrongly applied to this dialect, 
but as it appears to have been exclusively the language of Memphis, it 
may be styled ‘‘ Middle Egyptian.” The dialect of Bashmtir on the 
Lake of Menzalah appears to have become extinct about A.D. 900, and 
to have left no traces of itself behind. See Stern, Aogt. Gram., p. 1. 

§ The Bisharin (sing. Bishari csyy) are the representatives of the 
Bega or Beja of Arabic writers, of the BOYFAEITQN of the 


Axum Inscriptions, and probably of the Bukka, a nation conquered by 
Thothmes ITI. 
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Nubia, and Abyssinia, are included among this number.* 
Among these three tribes the institutions of Muhammad are 
not observed with any great strictness. When the Bedawiyin 
settle down to village or town life, they appear to lose all the 
bravery and fine qualities of independent manhood which 
characterize them when they live in their home, the desert. 
The ciassical name for the desert tribes is “Irabiydin,” or 
““‘Urban,” but a dweller in the flat, open desert is called 
“Badawi,” or “ Badawi,” the plural being “ Badawi- 
yun.” This name was introduced into European literature 
by the early French Arabists, who always spoke of “les 
Bedouins.” 

The inhabitants of Cairo, Alexandria, and other large 
towns forma class of people quite distinct from the other 
inhabitants of Egypt ; m Alexandria there is a very large 
Greek element, and in Cairo the number of Turks is very 
great. In the bazaars of Cairo one may see the offspring of 
marriages between members of tearly every European 
nation and Egyptian or Nubian women, the colour of their 
skins varying from a dark blue-black to nearly white. The 
shopkeepers are fully alive to their opportunities of making 
money, and would, beyond doubt, become rich but for their 
natural indolence and belief in fate. Whatever they appear 
or however much they may mask their belief in the Muham- 
madan religion, it must never be forgotten that they have 
the greatest dislike to every religion but their own. The 
love of gain alone causes them to submit to the remarks 
made upon them by Europeans, and to suffer their entrance 
and sojourning among them. 

The Nubians or Barabara, as they are sometimes called, 
inhabit the tract of land which extends from Aswan or 
Syene to the fourth cataract. The word Nubia appears to 
be derived from xb, ‘gold,’ because Nubia was a gold- 

* See Almkvist, Dre Bischari-Sprache Ti-Bediwie in Nordost Africa, 
Upsala, 1881. Vol. II, Upsala, 1885. 
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producing country. The word Berber is considered to mean 
‘barbarian’ by some, and to be also of Egyptian origin. 
They speak a language which is allied to some of the North 
African tongues, and rarely speak Arabic well. | The 
Nubians found in Egypt are generally doorkeepers and 
domestic servants, who can usually be depended upon for 
their honesty and obedience. 

The Negroes form a large part of the non-native 
population of Egypt, and are employed by natives to 
perform hard work, or are held by them as slaves. They 
are Muhammadans by religion, and come from the countries 
in the Southern Sfidan. Negro women make good and 
faithful servants. 

The Syrian Christians who have settled down in Egypt 
are generally known by the name of Levantines. They 
are shrewd business men, and the facility and rapidity with 
which they learn European languages place them in 
positions of trust and emolument. 

The Turks form a comparatively small portion of the 
population of Egypt, but many civil and military appoint- 
ments are, or were, in their hands. Many of them are the 
children of Circassian slaves. The merchants are famous 
for their civility to foreigners and their keen eye to 
business. 

The Armenians and Jews form a small but important 
part of the inhabitants in the large towns of Egypt. The 
former are famous for their linguistic attainments and 
wealth ; the latter have blue eyes, fair hair and skin, and 
busy themselves in mercantile pursuits and the business of 
bankers and money-changing. 

The European population in Egypt consists of Greeks, 
62,974; Italians, 34,926; English, 20,653; French, 14,891; 
Austrians, 7,705; Russians, 2,410; Germans, 1,847; 
Spaniards, 797; Swiss, 636; Belgians, 340; Dutch, 185. 
The greater part of the business of Alexandria is in the hands 
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of the Greek merchants, many of whom are famous for their 
wealth. It is said that the Greek community contributes most 
largely to the crime in the country, but if the size of that com- 
munity be taken into account, it will be found that this state- 
ment is not true. The enterprise and good business 
habits of the Greeks in Alexandria have made it the great 
city that itis. The French, Austrian, German, and English 
nations are likewise represented there, and in Cairo, by 
several first-rate business houses. The destructive fanaticism 
peculiar to the Muhammadan mind, so common in the far 
east parts of Mesopotamia, seems to be non-existent in 
Egypt ; fanaticism exists no doubt, but it is kept in check 
by the presence of Europeans, and all the different peoples 
live side by side in a most peaceable manner. The great 
benefit derived by Egypt from the immigration of Europeans 
during the last few years is evident from the increased 
material prosperity of the country, and the administration of 
equitable laws which has obtained. The European element 
in Egypt now contributes to the revenue in taxation a 
considerable sum annually. 
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About a.p. 64 St. Mark made Ananius patriarch of 
Alexandria, and he also appointed to the church there 
twelve presbyters, from whom a successor to Ananius was 
to be elected ; the patriarch was at that time called Baba 
or Papa. Ananius was succeeded by Minius or Philetius 
(A.D. 87), who was succeeded by Cerdo (a.D. 99), during 
whose rule a fierce persecution of the Christians took place 
by the order of Hadrian; his successor was Primus 
(A.D. 110), during whose rule the persecution of Hadrian 
was continued. This emperor caused the Christians to be 
massacred in large numbers, and well nigh exterminated 
them in Egypt; he destroyed also the Christian churches 
in Jerusalem. After Primus came Justus (A.D. 118), 
Eumenius (A.D. 133), Marcianus (a.D. 143), Claudianus 
(A.D. 153), Agrippinus (A.D. 167), Julianus (A.D. 179), 
Demetrius (A.D. 190), during whose rule Severianus 
slaughtered large numbers of the Christians in Egypt, 
and overthrew their churches. This persecution was con- 
tinued in the time of Theoclas (A.D. 231), but was relaxed 
in that of Ceesar Philippus. During the rule of Dionysius 
(A.D. 244) the Christians in Egypt suffered much at the 
hands of Decius; about this time St. Anthony the Great 
retired to the desert and taught men to lead there an ascetic 
life. After Maximus (4.D. 266) Theonas became patriarch 
(A.D. 282) ; under his rule a church in honour of the Virgin 
Mary was built at Alexandria, and the Christians worshipped 
therein openly; his successor Peter (A.D. 289) was slain in 
Alexandria, and his disciple Achillas (A.D. 295), who was 
elected patriarch after him, only sat for six months. The 
persecution of the Christians by Diocletian was very severe, 
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and the Copts commemorate it by dating their documents 
according to the ‘‘ Era of the Martyrs,” which was made to 
begin with the day of the Emperor’s accession to the throne, 
t.e., August 29, 284. Under the patriarch Alexander 
(A.D. 295) the great Arian controversy took place. 

Arius was born in the north of Libya about a.p. 256, and 
was ordained deacon and presbyter by the patriarchs Peter 
and Achillas respectively ; with Achillas he was a candidate 
for the patriarchate. He taught that God is eternal, un- 
changeable, good, wise, and unbegotten; that He created the 
world not directly, but by means of the Logos, who was 
created for this express purpose; that the Son of God was 
created before all time, and before the world, and before all 
created things in it, and was in every respect the perfect 
image of the Father; and that He created the world and 
became in this sense God and the Logos. Christ, however, 
Arius declared to be a creature, and not eternal, and not 
unchangeable, and further declared that there was a time 
when He did not exist, and that He was not made of the 
essence of His Father, but out of nothing. Arius ascribed to 
Christ a human body with an animal soul, and not a rational 
soul. The controversy between Arius and the patriarch 
Alexander began in 318, and lasted between their followers 
for one hundred years. Arius was excommunicated in 
321 by one hundred bishops, and again at the CEcumenical 
Council of Niczea in 325, and was banished by Constantine. 
In 331 Constantine ordered that he be restored to the com- 
munion of the Church, but Athanasius refused to receive 
him. Five years later Constantine repeated his order, but 
Arius died on the Saturday preceding the Sunday on which 
it was arranged that he should be received into the com- 
munion of the Church. His death was attributed by some 
to poison, but, judging by the account given by Socrates 
and Sozomen, he seems to have perished by a violent 
attack of cholera, 
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Alexander was followed in the patriarchate by Athanasius 
(A.D. 326), who succeeded in making many thousands of 
Jews profess Christianity ; during his rule Julian began to 
persecute the Christians severely, but under Jovianus the 
banished bishops were restored to their sees. A _ little 
before his death Athanasius fell into great disfavour with 
the Alexandrians, and they tried to kill him; the aged 
patriarch fled, and Lucius, an Arian, was made to occupy 
the patriarchal throne. A few months later Lucius was 
excommunicated, and Athanasius was brought back, and 
continued to be patriarch until his death. Athanasius was 
succeeded by Peter (a.D. 372), Timothy (a.D. 380), Theo- 
philus (a.p. 385), and Cyril (A.D. 412); under the rule of 
Cyril the Nestorian heresy broke out. Nestorius was 
patriarch of Constantinople A.D. 428-431, and he held the 
view that Mary the Virgin should not be called ‘ God- 
bearer,” because she was buta woman, and it was impossible 
that God should be born of a woman. Nestorius was 
excommunicated and banished, and is said to have died at 
Akhmim in Upper Egypt. The next patriarch of Alex- 
andria was Dioscorus (A.D. 444), who was appointed by 
Theodosius, and he taught that Christ was one substance 
out of two substances, one person out of two persons, one 
nature out of two natures, and one will out of two wills, but 
Marcianus held the view that the Messiah was two sub- 
stances, two natures, and two wills in one person. To 
discuss this question a new Council was called together at 
Chalcedon on the 8th of October, 451 ; it was attended by 
634 bishops, who advised Dioscorus to agree with the views 
of the king. As a result of this Council the Christians 
were divided into Melkites, ze. Royalists, or those who 
accepted the views of Marcianus, and Jacobites, z.e., those 
who held the opinion of Dioscorus and his party. Dioscorus 
was succeeded by Proterius (Melkite), Timothy (Jacobite), 
Severus, Peter (A.D. 477), Athanasius (A.D. 486), John 
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(A.D. 498), John (A.D. 505), Dioscorus (A.D. 526), Theodo- 
sius (A.D. 545), Peter (A.D. 548), Damianus (a.D. 555), 
Anastasius (4.D. 604), Andronicus (A.D. 609),and Benjamin 
(A.D. 615). 

About this time, Makrizi declares, the land of Egypt was 
full of Christians, but they were divided both as regards 
race and religion. On the one side there were about 
300,000 men who were attached to the service of the 
Government, their religious views being Melkite, and on 
the other were the rest of the inhabitants of Egypt, who 
were Jacobites. Each side hated the other, and the 
religious views of each prevented intermarriage, and often 
led to murders and massacres. This state of affairs 
facilitated the task of ‘Amr ibn al-’Asi, who set out from 
Syria to conquer Egypt in 638 ; he captured Pelusium with- 
out difficulty and marched on Memphis, which he besieged 
for seven months. The famous Fortress of Babylon was 
bravely defended by the Greeks or royalist soldiers, and 
although their efforts were apparently well supported by the 
soldiers generally, there is no doubt that the Jacobites were 
tired of the Byzantine rule, and that they were anxious to 
make terms with ‘Amr and his Muhammadan troops. One 
of the chief officers of state at that time was Mukawkis, 
“the prince of the Copts,” a Jacobite, whose sympathies 
had been alienated from his royalist masters. Mr. 
Butler has shown that he was no other than Cyrus, the 
Patriarch and Governor of Alexandria, who had been 
appointed to this important position by Heraclius, after 
the recovery of Egypt from the Persians. He had 
great influence in the country, and all the evidence goes to 
show that he used it against his employers; be this as it 
may, he used his position as governor of Babylon to 
negotiate terms of peace with ‘Amr, and just as the city was 
on the point of being overrun by the Arabs, he bought off 
the disaster by agreeing to pay a tax of two dinars on every 
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male, and to submit to the other impositions which ‘Amr 
had laid upon vanquished peoples. In return for the help 
of the Jacobites, the Arabs supported them against the 
Melkites or Royalists, and for nearly one hundred years a 
Jacobite sat on the patriarchal throne at Alexandria. 

Benjamin, who was patriarch at the time of the conquest 
of Egypt by the Arabs, died a.p. 663, and he was succeeded 
by Agathon, Jsaac (A.D. 680), Simon the Syrian (a.D. 693) 
and Alexander (A.D. 704). During the rule of this patriarch 
the Coptic Church suffered greatly at the hands of the Arab 
governors, for the patriarch himself was twice made to pay 
6,000 dinars, and a census of the monks having been taken, 
a tax of one dinar was levied on each monk. ‘The 
Copts were next stripped of their possessions, and every 
monk had his name branded on his hand, and the name 
of his convent and his number; any monk who had not 
this brand upon him had his hand cut off. In the 
monasteries those who were without the brand were either 
beaten to death or beheaded, and the crosses and _pic- 
tures were destroyed, the images were broken and the 
churches pulled down. Every Christian and every animal 
possessed by him were branded with a number. The next 
patriarch was Cosmas (A.D. 722), and he was followed by 
Theodore (a.D. 727), and by Michael (a.p. 735), in whose 
days fighting went on continually between the Copts and 
Arabs; Mirwan burnt Old Cairo and the growing crops 
round about. During the patriarchate of Amba Mina 
(A.D. 766), the churches in Cairo were wrecked or burnt, 
and the Christians were obliged to eat the bodies of their 
dead. Amba Mina was followed by John (a.D. 775), 
Mark (A.D. 795), James (A.D. 826), Simon (A.D. 844), and 
Joseph (a.D. 849). 

About this period it was ordered that the Christians 
should only ride mules and asses; that the men should 
wear a girdle, use saddles with wooden stirrups, and wear 
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patches of different colours on their garments; that 
the women should wear veils of yellow coloured stuff, 
and abstain from putting on girdles. Their graves 
were to be made level with the earth, they were to light 
no fire on the road on a journey, the cross was not 
to be exhibited in their public services, figures of devils 
were to be placed over the doors of their houses, 
etc. From the time of Joseph to that of Zacharias 
(A.D. 1002) the condition of the Christians became steadily 
worse, but in many cases they were themselves the cause 
of their misfortunes. The Muhammadans employed 
them in official positions, sometimes of a very important 
character, and the Copts used every opportunity to harm 
their masters and to plot against them. The Muhammadans 
retaliated, and not content with robbing and murdering the 
wretched Christians, they sacked, pillaged and burnt their 
churches and convents, and made such harassing regulations 
that life for the Copts became well-nigh unendurable. Each 
man had to wear, hanging from his neck, a wooden cross, 
weighing at least ten pounds; his head shawl and turban 
were to be black ; his goods were to be sold at auction and 
the proceeds handed to the Arabs; and every man was 
obliged to wear a cross when he went to the bath. 

After Zacharias the patriarchal throne was occupied by 
Sanutius (1029), who was followed by Christodoulos (1049), 
Cyril (1078), Michael (1093), Macarius (1103), Gabriel 
(1131), Michael (1146), John (1147), Mark (1163), John 
(1180), David (1235), and Athanasius (1251). In the days 
of this last the tax upon the Christians was doubled, and 
every man was ordered to make way for a Muhammadan on 
horseback ; besides this, owing to a quarrel which took place 
between a Christian official and a Muhammadan, a fierce 
onslaught was made upon the Copts, large numbers of them 
were slain, and their houses were sacked and burnt. An 
order was issued that all the Copts should either embrace 
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Isldm or suffer death, and many of them did become 
Muhammadans ; many Christian churches were either pulled 
down or turned into mosques at this time. Soon afterwards 
an order was promulgated that the Christians should wear 
blue and the Jews yellow turbans; disobedience was to 
be followed by the confiscation of their property and death. 
A few years later, according to a prearranged plan, all the 
Christian churches were destroyed in one day, the excuse 
given being the arrogance and luxury of the Copts. The 
mob attacked the Copts in the streets, and beat them and 
robbed them, and lit fires to burn them in; the house of 
any Christian which happened to stand _a little higher than 
those of his neighbours was promptly pulled down, In 
Upper Egypt all the churches were destroyed, and in one 
town more than 450 Christians embraced Muhammadanism 
in one day; intermarriage between the Copts and Arabs 
became the order of the day, and though the persecutions 
became fewer and less violent, the Copts. lost gradually 
whatever riches and power they once possessed. After 
Athanasius, Gabriel became patriarch (1260), and he was 
followed by John (1262), Theodosius (1294), and John 
(1300), during whose patriarchate another severe persecution 
of the Copts broke out, and two of their churches were 
closed for nearly two years. From about 1350 to the middle 
of the 19th century the position of the Coptic Church has 
been one of weakness and poverty, but this is not to be 
wondered at if the peculiar characteristics of Coptic ecclesi- 
astical officials be taken into account. In recent years, 
however, thanks to the labours of the American Missionaries 
and the Government, their children have become educated, 
and now the parents are beginning to see that the foolish 
and obstinate policy of their clergy which was in vogue in 
olden times can no longer be persevered in with personal 
success or benefit to the community. 


In personal appearance the Copts resemble the 
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ancient Egyptians as known to us by the monuments, but 
there are some remarkable differences in their features, which 
are due to intermarriage with Arabs and Ethiopians, and 
other tribes of the Eastern Sadan. In Lower Egypt the Copts 
closely resemble the Arabs, to whom their best families are 
nearly related. The hair is black and often curly, the eyes 
are large, black, and elongated ; the nose is straight, but 
flat at the end ; the lips are often thick, and the complexion 
varies from a pale yellow colour to a dark brown. The 
women blacken their eyelids with stibium, and stain their 
nails with Zezza, and tattoo their faces with the cross and 
other devices. ‘The Copts usually wear garments made of 
dark coloured stuffs, and their turbans, in the cities, are 
generally black or blue in colour; in this respect they seem 
to have adopted the colours for their dress which were 
prescribed by the sumptuary laws of their Arab conquerors 
in days of old. The Coptic women veil their faces in 
public and in the presence of men, but in recent years this 
custom has been considerably relaxed ; unmarried women 
generally wear white veils, and married women black. 

The head of the Coptic Church is the Patriarch of 
Alexandria, but he now lives in Cairo. He is usually 
chosen from the monks of the Monastery of Saint Anthony 
in the desert near the Red Sea; he must be unmarried, 
and he ought to live a life of great austerity. The bishops 
are twelve in number, and although they need not of 
necessity be monks, they must lead very strict lives. The 
priests are ordained either by the patriarch or by a bishop, 
and they must not be under thirty-three years of age at the 
time of ordination. A priest must either be unmarried, or 
a man who has married one wife, a virgin, and he must 
have married her before he was ordained; he may not 
marry a second time. The deacon is either an unmarried 
man, or one who has only once married, the woman being 
a virgin; a second marriage costs him his office. The 
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Copts baptize their children, believing that the Holy Ghost 
descends upon them during the ceremony, and they attach 
the greatest importance to baptism, for it is thought that 
unbaptized children will be blind in the world to come. 
Boys are baptized when forty days old, and girls at the age 
of eighty days, but in the event of serious illness or impend- 
ing death, the ceremony of baptism may be performed at 
any time. At baptism the sign of the cross is made on the 
forehead of the child, who is immersed three times in con- 
secrated water, into which three kinds of holy oil have been 
poured. 

The Copts, like the ancient Egyptians, circumcise their 
children, but they do not seem to attach any special reli- 
gious importance to the ceremony, which may be performed 
at any time between the ages of two and twenty; it is, no 
doubt, a survival of the blood offering which every male 
had to make to the tribal god, but to the Copts, as to many 
other peoples, it has lost its true significance. The Copts 
have always maintained schools for their boys, but until 
recent years very few girls or women could read. At the 
present time (July, 1909) 67,256 Coptic men, and 5,765 
Coptic women can both read and write. The boys were 
taught the Psalms, Gospels, and Epistles in Arabic, and 
then the Gospels and Epistles in Coptic; but although 
prayers are said publicly and privately in Coptic, it is 
very doubtful if three per cent. of those who say them - 
have any exact knowledge of their meaning. | Coptic 
children are exceedingly intelligent, and the boys and young 
men make excellent clerks in Government offices, being 
especially quick and skilful at figures; indeed they have 
inherited many of the qualities of their ancestors, the scribes 
of the Pharaohs. At the present time they owe their ability 
to perform the duties of their appointments primarily to the 
American Missionaries, who have taught them English, and 
educated them on modern lines, and helped them to lead 
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lives based upon a high standard of public and _ private 
morality. All classes of Egyptian society are deeply 
anxious to have their children well educated, but no com- 
munity in Egypt is so largely represented in the Govern- 
ment schools, in proportion to population, as the Copts. 
The proportion of Muhammadans in the entire population 
is 91°8 per cent., and of the Copts 6°25 per cent.; in 1897 
the proportion of Coptic pupils in the Government schools 
was 17 per cent., and that of the Muhammadans 78 per cent. 

Like Jews and Muslims, the Copts say prayers several 
times daily, z.e., at daybreak, and at the third, sixth, ninth, 
eleventh, and twelfth hours, and at midnight; whilst 
praying they face the east, and many people wash before 
praying. ‘The service in church usually begins at daybreak 
and lasts three hours; the clergy, choir, and prominent 
members of the congregation occupy the part of the church 
next to that containing the altar, the ordinary members of 
the congregation occupy a second compartment, and the 
women, who sit by themselves, a third ; and each compart- 
ment is separated from the other by a screen with one or 
more doors. The churches contain no images, but pictures 
of the saints are common. The men remove their shoes 
from their feet at the door, and each uses a crutch to lean 
upon, as he stands during the greater part of the service. 
The Copts make use of confession, which is obligatory 
before the receiving of the Eucharist, and they observe the 
following fasts :—(1) The Fast of Nineveh, which is 
observed a week before Lent, three days and three nights. 
(2) The Great Fast (z.¢., Lent), fifty-five days. (3) The 
Fast of the Nativity, twenty-eight days. (4) The Fast 
of the Apostles, the length of which varies. (5) The 
Fast of the Virgin, fifteen days. The festivals are seven 
in number, and atthe celebration of the Festival of the 
Baptism of Christ the boys and men dip themselves in a 
stream or in the river, and as each does this, one of his 
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friends says, ‘‘ Plunge as thy father and grandfather plunged, 
and remove Al-Isl4m from thy heart.” The Copts may 
contract marriages with members of their own community 
only ; he who would marry a woman belonging to another 
sect must either adopt her religion or marry her by a 
civil rite, which the Church does not acknowledge. The 
betrothal is brought about by an agent, or go-between, 
who arranges the details of the wedding contract in the 
presence of a priest; two-thirds of the dowry are paid at 
this time, and when the business part of the ceremony is 
concluded all present say the Lord’s Prayer three times. 
As with the Muhammadans, the bridegroom rarely sees his 
bride’s face until marriage ; the marriage rejoicings usually 
occupy about eight days, and nearly all Coptic marriages 
take place on a Saturday night.* The service in the 
church is a lengthy one, and the priest, or Patriarch, 
administers the Eucharist to the bridegroom and _ bride. 
After marriage the bride does not leave her house until 
after the birth of her first child, but it is said that in 
recent years the observance of this, and of many another 
marriage custom, is not so strict as formerly. Divorce 
can be readily obtained for adultery on the part of the 
wife, but it is also granted for much less grave causes. 
In burying their dead the Copts follow, in many respects, 
the custom of the country, and) women wail in the house 
of the dead for three days; the friends and relatives of 
the dead visit the graves three times a year, z.e., on the 
festivals of the Nativity and Baptism and Resurrection of 
our Lord. After each visit the well-to-do give alms to the 
poor in the shape of food, and in this matter they seem 
to follow unconsciously the customs of their ancestors, the 
ancient Egyptians. 


* The marriage ceremonies are fully described in Lane, Modern 
Egyptians, vol. Il., p. 291% ; to this work, and to many Coptic friends 
in Egypt, I am indebted for many of the facts given above, 
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THE ARABS, MUHAMMAD, AND. 
MUHAMMADANISM, 


The home of the Arabs is the peninsula of Arabia, 
which is about 1,450 miles long and 700 wide; the greater 
part of the country is desert and mountain, and only in the 
south-west portion of it are perennial streams found. The 
Arabs are Semites, and the modern descendants of them 
trace their origin to the Hebrews through Kahtan, who is 
identified with Joktan, the son of Eber, and to Adnan, the 
direct descendant of Ishmael, the son of Abraham and 
Hagar. The kingdoms of Yaman and Hijdz were founded 
by Yarab and Yorhom, sons of Kahtan. The provinces of 
Saba and Hadhramaut were ruled by princes of the tribe 
of Himyar, whose kingdoms lasted two or three thousand 
years. In the third century before Christ a terrible calamity 
befell the Arabs, for the great dam which Saba, the builder 
of Saba and Mareb, built to hold up the rain water and 
mountain springs, suddenly burst, and the widespread ruin 
brought by the flood which was thus let loose on the plains 
caused eight great Arab tribes to leave their country. The 
water is said to have been held up to a height of about 180 
feet, and the people felt so sure of the security of the dam- 


. that they built their houses upon it. 


In the second century after Christ the Arabs migrated 
northwards and established petty kingdoms at Palmyra* 
and al-Hira,t and came at times into conflict with the 
Roman authorities in Syria and with the Persian powers 
in Eastern Mesopotamia. The Arabs of Palmyra em- 
braced Christianity in the time of Constantine, but 
those of al-Hira did not accept it until after a.D. 550; 
the Arabs of the desert, however, continued to be for the 

* The Arabs of Palmyra were descended from the tribe of Azd. 


+ The Arabs of al-Hira were descended from Kahtan. 
M 
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most part idolaters. The rule of the Himyar princes came 
to an end in the first half of the VIth century of our era, 
when the king of Ethiopia overthrew a base usurper called 
Dhu-Nuwas, who inflicted tortures of the worst description 
on the Christians, and who is said to have destroyed 20,000 
of them; the Ethiopian rule was of short duration, for 
before the end of the century the Persians were masters of 
the country. Strictly speaking, the Arabs, as a nation, have 
never been conquered, and no ruler has ever been able to 
make his authority effective in all parts of their dominions. 
In pre-Muhammadan times, which the Arabs call 
“ Jahiliyah,” Bale, Z.e., the “epoch 6f ignorance,” their 
religion was the grossest idolatry, and the dominant 
phase of it was the religion of Sabaism. They believed 
in One God, but worshipped the stars, planets, and angels. 
They prayed three times a day, and fasted three times a 
year, they offered up sacrifices, they went on a pilgrimage to 
a place near Harran, and they held in great honour the 
temple at Mecca, and the Pyramids of Egypt, believing 
these last to be the tombs of Seth and of his sons Enoch 
and Sabi. Three great powers worshipped by the 
whole nation were Lat, Al-Uzza, and Manat; the Kur‘dn 
(Koran) mentions five very ancient idols, viz., Wadd, Sawa‘a, 
Yaghtth, Ya‘tik, and Nasra. The first of these had the 
form of a man, the second that of a woman, the third that 
of a lion, the fourth that of a horse, and the fifth that of an 
eagle. Sabaism taught that the souls of the wicked will be 
punished for 9,000 ages, but that after that period they 
will obtain mercy. Many Arabs, however, believed neither 
in the creation nor in the resurrection, and attributed ail 
things to the operations of nature. Magianism, of Persian 
origin, found many followers in Arabia, but Judaism and 
Christianity exerted a profound influence upon the religion 
of the Arabs. The Arabs prided themselves upon their 
skill in oratory and in making poetry, and in the arts of 
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war, and they made a boast of their hospitality; but they 
always had the character of being fierce, cruel, and vindic- 
tive, generous to friends, but implacable to foes, and 
addicted to robbery and rapine. 

Muhammad, commonly known as the “ Prophet,” was 
born at Mecca on August 20, A.D. 569; his mother was 
called Amina, and his father ‘Abd-Allah, and his ancestors 
were men of high rank in the city of Mecca, many of them 
holding offices in connection with the temple there. His 
parents were poor, and Muhammad’s inheritance consisted 
of five camels, a flock of goats, and a slave girl. He was 
suckled by Thuéba and Halima, and reared by his grand- 
father “Abd al-Muttalib, and was instructed in the trade of 
merchant by his uncle Abu Talib. At the age of six his 
mother took him to Madina, but on the way home she 
died ; at the age of twelve (a.D. 582), Abii Talib took him 
to Syria. At the age of twenty he visited the Fair at Okas, 
three days to the east of Mecca, wherethe heard the great 
Arab poets declaim their compositions, and met numbers 
of Christians and Jews. In 595 he began to do business as 
a merchant on behalf of Khadijah, a wealthy lady of the 
Korésh tribe, and his trafficking was successful ; soon after 
his return from Syria, this lady, who was about forty years 
of age, determined to marry him, and the ceremony was 
performed by Khadijah’s father, whom she had made drunk 
for the purpose. By this marriage he had two sons and 
four daughters. 

In 605 the great Ka‘aba was built, and the lot fell 
upon Muhammad to build the famous Black Stone 
into its eastern corner, where it may be kissed by all 
who visit it. When he arrived at the age of 4o he began 
to formulate a system for the reform of the religion of the 
Arabs, and he became convinced that be was destined by 
God to carry out that reform; at times, however, he 


was very despondent, and he often meditated suicide, 
M 2 
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from which Khadijah dissuaded him. About this time he 
declared that Gabriel appeared to him and entrusted to 
him the divine mission of reforming the religion of the 
Arabs. When Muhammad was 45 years old he had 
collected a sufficiently large number of influential converts 
about him to provoke great opposition and persecution in 
and about Mecca, and in 615 the first Hijra, or “flight,” 
_ to Abyssinia took place. At this time Muhammad relaxed 
his exertions somewhat, for he became doubtful about the 
value of his mission, and seemed to be willing to tolerate 
the worship of idols. In December, 619, his beloved wife 
Khadijah died, aged 65, and about a month later Abu Talib, 
his uncle, also died, and in the midst of these afflictions 
Muhammad had the vexation of seeing that his converts 
were not increasing in number. In 620 he set out to call 
Taif to repentance, but he was expelled from the city; a 
few weeks later he married a widow called Sawda, and 
betrothed himself tg ‘Aisha, the daughter of Abu Bakr, a 
child of six or seven years of age. 

In the same year Muhammad made converts at Madina, a 
city which lies about 250 miles to the north of Mecca, and on 
June 20,* A.D. 622, the year on which the Arabs base their 
chronology, the Second Hijra, or “Flight,” to Madina took 
place. He arrived in that city on June 28, and at once began 
to build a mosque on the spot where his camel Al-Kaswa 
had knelt down. At the age of 53 he married ‘Aisha, aged 
ro, and it is said that the bride carried her toys to her 
husband’s house, and that at times he joined in her games. 
In 623 he ceased to pray towards Jerusalem, and ordered 
his followers to pray towards the Ka’aba at Mecca; in this 
year the battle of Badr was fought, in which he vanquished 
his opponents in Mecca. In 624 his powerand influence con- 
tinued to grow, and he married Hafsa, the daughter of ‘Omar. 


* This is the true date as calculated by Caussin de Perceval, but 
modern Muhammadans say the “‘ Flight” took place on July 16. 
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In 625 was fought the battle of Uhud, in which Muhammad 
was wounded, and a number of powerful Jews were expelled 
from Madina. In January, 626, he married Zénab, the 
daughter of Khuzéma, and a month later Umm-Salma, the 
widow of Abu-Salma ; in June he married Zénab bint-Jahsh, 
who was divorced by her husband Zéd, the adopted son of 
Muhammad, and later in the year he married a seventh 
wife, called Juwérya. 

In 627 Madina was besieged, and the Beni-Kuréba were 
massacred, and Muhammad’s power and influence continued 
to increase ; the people of Mecca then began to come to 
terms with him. In 628 he despatched letters to Heraclius, 
and to the king of Persia, and to the governors of Yaman, 
Egypt, and Abyssinia, calling upon them to acknowledge the 
divine mission of Muhammad. In the same year he betrothed 
himself to Umm-Habtiba, and conquered Khébar, where 
he married Safia, the bride of Kinana; and the Jews bribed 
a sorcerer to bewitch Muhummad by tying knots of his 
hairs upon a palm branch, which was sunk in a well, and 
he is said to have begun to waste away. But the archangel 
Gabriel revealed the matter to him, and when the branch 
had been taken out of the well and the hairs untied he 
recovered his heaith. 

Soon after this he went to Mecca and married 
Mémina, and his power increased in the city; in 630 
he conquered the city and destroyed the idols, and 
was successful in many raids which he made upon the 
tribes who had not acknowledged his divine mission. At 
this time George the Mukawkis sent to him from Egypt 
two sisters called Shirin and Maryam (Mary); the latter 
Muhammad married, and she bore hima son called Ibrahim, 
who, however, died in June or July, 631. In this year 
many tribes sent envoys to Muhammad tendering their 
submission, and among them were men who represented 
the Christian Arabs ; the answer given to the latter proves 
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that Muhammad only tolerated the Christian religion, and 
that he expected the children of Christians to be brought 
up in the faith of Al-Islam. In 632 Muhammad ordered 
an expedition against Syria, but he died early in the month of 
June, at Madina. 

In personal appearance he was of medium height, 
and he had an upright carriage until his later years, when 
he began to stoop, and he walked fast. He laughed often 
and had a ready wit and a good memory ; his manners were 
pleasing, and he was exceedingly gracious to inferiors. Of 
learning he had none, and he could neither read nor write, 
He was slow and dignified of speech, and prudent in judg- 
ment. He was not ashamed to mend his own clothes and 
shoes, and his humility was so great that he would ride 
upon an ass. He ate with his thumb and the first and 
second fingers, and he greatly liked bread cooked with 
meat, dates dressed with milk and butter, pumpkins, 
cucumbers, and undried dates; onions and garlic he 
abhorred. His garments were of different colours, but he 
loved white, although he was very fond of striped stuffs ; 
it is said that he once gave seventeen camels for a single 
garment. His hair was long, like his beard, but he clipped 
his moustache ; he painted his eyelids with antimony, and 
greatly loved musk, ambergris, and camphor burnt on 
sweet-smelling woods. His life was simple, but his dispo- 
sition was sensual, and his polygamous inclinations sorely 
tried the convictions of his followers. He was a staunch 
friend to his friends, and a bitter foe to his enemies, whom 
he often treated with great cruelty ; he had the reputation 
for sincerity, but at times he behaved with cunning and 
meanness; his urbanity hid a determination which few 
realized, and the sword was the real cause of the conver- 
sion of the nations to his views. The religion which he 
preached was, and is, intolerant and fanatical, and, although 
it has made millions of men believe in one God, and re- 
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nounce the worship of idols, and abhor wine and strong 
drink, it has set the seal of his approval upon the 
unbridled gratification of sensual appetites, and has given 
polygamy and divorce a religious status and wide-spread 
popularity. 

Al-Kur’an* (the Koran, or Coran) is the name given to 
the revelations or instructions which Muhammad declared 
had been sent to him from God by the archangel Gabriel. 
During the lifetime of Muhammad these revelations were 
written upon skins, shoulder-bones of camels and goats, 
palm leaves, slices of stone, or anything which was con- 
venient for writing upon, and then committed to memory 
by every true believer; they thus took the place of the 
poetical compositions which the Arabs had, from time 
immemorial, been accustomed to learn by heart. It is 
tolerably certain that copies of the revelations were multi- 
plied as soon as they were uttered by the Prophet, and 
their number must have been considerable. 

On the death of the Prophet, the Arabs of the 
south revolted, and Abu-Bakr was obliged to suppress 
the rebellion with a strong hand, but the false prophet 
Musailima had many adherents, and the fight was fierce 
and bloody, and many of those who best knew 
the Kurdn were slain. At this time the various 
sections of the book were not arranged in any 
order, and ‘Omar, fearing that certain sections might be 
lost, advised Abu-Bakr to have all the revelations gathered 
together into one book. This was a.p. 633. By Abu- 
Bakr’s orders, a young man called Zéd ibn-Thabit, who 
had been Muhammad’s secretary and had learned Syriac 
and Hebrew, was entrusted with the task, and he collected 
the sections from every conceivable source, and made a fair 
copy of them in the order in which they have come down 


* The word means “‘ the reading,” or ‘‘ what ought to be read.” 
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to us. This copy was given by ‘Omar, the successor of 
Abu-Bakr, to his daughter Hafsa, one of the widows of the 
Prophet. Before long, however, variations sprang up in 
the copies which were made from that of Hafsa, and these 
variations became so numerous, and caused such serious 
disputes, that the Khalif ‘Othman ordered Zéd ibn-Thabit 
and three men of the Korésh tribe to prepare a new recen- 
sion of the Kuran. At length the new recension was 
finished, and copies were sent to Kfifa, Basra, Damascus, 
Mecca and Madina, and all the pre-existing versions were 
ruthlessly burnt. Hafsa’s copy was restored to her, but 
it was afterwards destroyed by Merwdn, the governor of 
Madina, 

The Arabs regard the language of the Kuran as 
extremely pure, and incomparable for beauty and eloquence; 
it is also thought to be under God’s special protection, and 
therefore to be incorruptible. To explain the existence of 

- slight variations, it was declared that the book was revealed 

in seven distinct dialects. The Kur’an contains 114 sec- 
tions, each of which is called a s#ra ; some were revealed 
at Mecca, and others at Madina, and others were revealed 
partly at Mecca and partly at Madina. The number of 
verses in the whole book is given as 6,000, or 6,214, or 
6,219, or 6,225, or 6,226, or 6,236, according to the 
authority followed; the number of words is said to be 
77,639, Or 99,464; and the number of. letters 323,015, or 
339,113, for, like the Jews,* the Arabs counted the letters 
of their Scriptures. At the head of each section, after the 
title, come the words, “In the Name of God, the Merciful, 
the Compassionate,” which formula, Sale thinks, was bor- 
rowed from the Magians. 


That Muhammad, assisted by his friends, composed 


* The number of times which each letter occurs in the Hebrew 


Bible will be found in the Massoreth ha-Massoreth of Elias Levita 
(ed. Ginsburg), p. 271 7. 
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the Kuran is certain, yet his followers declare that 
the first transcript of it existed in heaven, written 
upon the ‘Preserved Table” or Tablet from all 
eternity, and that it subsists in the very essence of God. 
A copy on paper was sent down to the lowest heaven by 
Gabriel, who revealed it to the Prophet piecemeal, but 
showed him the whole book, bound in silk and set with the 
gold and precious stones of Paradise, once a year, Hence 
the Kur’an is held in the greatest reverence by the Muham- 
madans, who are said never to touch it unless they are 
ceremonially pure. 

The Muhammadans divide their religion, which they call 
“Islam,” into two parts, ie., Zwdan, faith, or theory, and 
Din, religion, or practice; it is built on five fundamental 
points, one belonging to faith and four to practice. The 
confession of faith is, ‘‘There is no god but God,” and 
“ Muhammad is the Apostle of God.” Under this point 
the Arabs comprehend :—1. Belief in God; 2, In His 
Angels; 3. In His Scriptures; 4. In His Prophets; 5. In 
the Resurrection and Day of Judgment; 6. In God’s abso- 
lute decree and predetermination both of good and evil. 
The four points of practice are :—1, Prayer and ablutions ; 
2, Alms; 3. Fasting; 4, Pilgrimage to Mecca, 

1. The belief in God is thus expressed :—“ Say, God 
is one God ; the eternal God; he begetteth not, neither is 
he begotten; and there is not any one like unto him” 
(Sura cxii). 

2. The Angels are beings of light who neither eat nor 
drink, and who are without sex ; they are without sin, and 
perform God’s behests in heaven and upon earth, and adore 
Him. There are four Archangels, Gabriel, Michael, Azraél, 
the angel of death, and Israfél, the angel who will sound 
the trumpet at the end of the world. Every believer is 
attended by two angels, one writing down his good actions, 
and the.other his evil actions; the guardian angels are 
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variously said to be five, sixty, or a hundred and sixty. 
The angels Munkar and Nakir examine the dead, and 
torture the wicked in their graves. The Jinn were created 
before Adam, and are beings of fire, who eat and drink and 
marry; they include Jann, Satans, ‘Afrits, and Marids. 
The head of them is ‘Az4zél or Iblis, who was cast out of 
heaven because he refused to worship Adam. 

3. The Scriptures are the uncreated word of God 
which He revealed to His Prophets ; of these alone remain, 
but in a corrupt state, the Pentateuch of Moses, the Psalms 
of David, the Gospels of Christ, and the Kur’4n, which 
surpasses in excellence all other revelations. ‘Ten books 
were given to Adam, fifty to Seth, thirty to Enoch, and ten 
to Abraham, but all these are lost. 

4. The Prophets are in number 124,000 or 224,000, 
of whom 313 were Apostles ; among the Apostles of special 
importance are Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus 
Christ, and Muhammad, who is declared to be the last, and 
greatest, and most excellent of them all. It is admitted 
that Christ is the Word of God and the Messiah, but the 
Muhammadans deny that He is the Son of God. 

5. Resurrection and day of judgment. When the 
body is laid in the grave two angels, called Munkar and 
Nakir, appear there, and make the dead man sit upright, 
and question him as to his faith; if the answers are 
satisfactory he is allowed to rest in peace, but if not the 
angels beat him on the temples with iron maces, and having 
heaped earth upon the body, it is gnawed by ninety-nine 
dragons, each having seven heads. All good Muham- 
madans have their graves made hollow and two stones 
placed in a suitable position for the two angels to sit upon. 
The souls of the just when taken from their bodies by the 
angel of death may be borne to heaven, but various 
opinions exist on this point. Some think that the souls 
remain near the graves either for seven days or for a longer 
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period ; others think they exist with Adam in the lowest 
heaven ; others that they live in the trumpet which is to 
wake the dead ; and others that they dwell in the forms of 
white birds under the throne of God. The souls of the 
wicked having been rejected by heaven and by this earth 
are taken down to the seventh earth, and thrown into a 
dungeon undera green rock, or under the Devil’s jaw, where 
they will be tortured until called upon to rejoin their bodies. 

Muhammadans generally believe in the  resurrec- 
tion both of the body and of the soul. All parts of the 
bodies of the dead will decay except the cuckoo bone 
(coccyx), wherefrom the whole body shall be renewed, and 
this renewal shall take place through a rain of forty days, 
which shall cover the earth to a depth of twelve cubits, 
and cause the bodies to sprout like plants. 

The time when the resurrection is to take place is known 
only to God. The first blast of the trumpet will shake 
heaven and earth; the second will cause all living crea- 
tures to die, the last being the angel of death; and the 
third, which is to take place forty years after the second, 
will raise the dead, Muhammad being the first to rise. 
The general resurrection will include animals. Some say 
the day of judgment will last 1,000 years, and others 
50,000; the place of judgment will be the earth, and 
Muhammad is to be the intercessor with God on behalf of 
man. A book wherein is written an account of his actions 
will be given to each man, and all things will be weighed 
in a balance; the judgment over, the souls of the good 
will turn to a road on the right, and those of the bad to a 
road on the left. All will, however, have to pass over the 
bridge Al-Sirat, which is laid over the midst of hell, and is 
finer than a hair, and sharper than the edge of a sword ; 
the good will have no difficulty in passing over this, but 
the wicked will fall from it and meet their doom in Gehenna, 
which is divided into seven stories, one below the other. 
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Between hell and Paradise is a partition or gulf, which is 
not, however, so wide that the blessed and the damned 
cannot discourse together. The blessed will drink out of a 
lake, the water of which comes from Paradise, and is 
whiter than milk, and sweeter in smell than musk. Para- 
dise was created before the world, and is situated above the 
seven heavens, near the throne of God ; its earth is made 
of fine wheat flour, or musk, or saffron; its stones are 
pearls ; its walls are inlaid with gold and silver; and the 
trunks of all its trees are of gold. Therein is the Taba 
tree, laden with every kind of fruit, and it will supply the 
true believer with everything he needs, z.e., meat, drink, 
raiment, horses to ride, etc. The rivers flow with milk, 
wine, and honey, and the fountains are innumerable. The 
women of Paradise, the Hfr al‘uyfin (Houris), who will 
be given to the believers, are made of pure musk, and are 
free from all the defects of earthly women; they live in 
hollow pearls, which are sixty miles long, and sixty miles 
wide. ‘The beings in Paradise will never grow old, and 
they will always remain in the prime and vigour of a man 
thirty years of age ; when they enter Paradise, they will be 
of the same stature as Adam, 2.¢., sixty cubits, or 110 feet 
high. Women who have lived good lives upon earth will 
live in Paradise in an abode specially set apart for them, 


6. Predestination. God’s decree, whether concerning 
evil or good, is absolute ; and whatever hath come or will 
come to pass hath been irrevocably fixed from all eternity. 
A man’s fate cannot, either by wisdom or foresight, be 
avoided. 


Concerning the four points of practice :— 


1. Prayer and ablutions. Prayer is the prop of 
religion and the key of Paradise, and the pious Muham- 
madan prays at least five times a day:—Between daybreak 
and sunrise ; 2. In the early afternoon; 3. In the afternoon 
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before sunset ; 4. In the evening after sunset ; and 5. Be- 
fore the first watch of the night. Notice is given from the 
mosques of the times of prayer daily ; because the day 
begins with sunset, the time of which changes daily, 
and every believer is expected to prepare for prayer as soon 
as he hears the voice of the crier from the mosque. The 
prayers recited are those ordained by God and those 
ordained by the Prophet; some are said sitting, some 
standing upright, and some with the head bent. Before 
praying aman must wash his hands, mouth, nostrils, face and 
arms, each three times, and then the upper part of the 
head, the beard, ears, neck and feet, each once. Muhammad 
is said to have declared that “the practice of religion 
is founded on cleanliness,” which is one half of the faith 
and the key of prayer, without which it will not be heard 
by God ; and also that ‘‘ there could be no good in that 
religion wherein was no prayer.” When praying the 
Muhammadans turn the face towards the temple at Mecca, 
and in mosques and public inns the direction of that city 
is always indicated by a niche which is called Kibla or 
Mihrab, and all prayer is held to be in vain unless it be 
said with a humble, penitent, and sincere heart. Muham- 
madans never pray clad in fine clothes, nor do they pray 
in public with women. 

The Muhammadan, having turned his face towards 
Mecca, stands with his feet not quite close together, and, 
raising his open hands on each side of his face, he touches 
the lobes of his ears with the ends of his thumbs and says 
the takbir, ze, “Allahu Akbar,” “God is most Great.” 
He next proceeds to recite the appointed prayers. Standing 
he places his hands before him a little below the girdle, the 
left within the right, and, keeping his eyes fixed on the 
ground where his head will touch it when he kneels, he 
recites the opening chapter of the Kur’an, and after it three 
or more verses, or some short chapter. He next says, 
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“God is most Great,” and makes at the same time an in- 
clination of his head and body, placing his hands upon his 
knees, and separating his fingers a little. In this position 
he says, “[I extol] the perfection of my Lord the Great,” 
three times, and adds, ‘‘ May God hear him who praiseth 
Him! Our Lord, praise be unto Thee.” He then raises 
his head and repeats, “God is most Great.” Dropping 
upon his hands, he says, ‘‘ God is most Great,” and, placing 
his hands upon the ground, a little before his knees, he 
puts his nose and forehead also to the ground, between his 
two hands. During his prostration he says, ‘‘[I extol] the 
perfection of my Lord the Most High,” three times. He 
then raises his head and. body, sinks backwards upon his 
heels, and places his hands upon his thighs, saying, at the 
same time, “God is most Great,” which words he repeats 
as he bends his head a second time to the ground. During 
the second prostration he repeats the same words as in the 
first, and in raising his head again, he utters the /akdir as 
before. Thus the prayers of one “ bowing” are ended. 

He who prays must take care not to move the toes of his 
right foot from the spot where he first placed them, and the 
left foot must be moved as little as possible. For the next 
“bowing” he rises on his feet, still keeping the toes of his 
right foot on the same spot, and repeats the same words, 
but after the opening chapter of the Kur’An he must recite a 
different chapter. After every second “bowing,” and after 
the last, still kneeling, he bends his left foot under him and 
sits upon it, and places his hands upon his thighs, with the 
fingers a little apart. He then says, “ Praises are to God, and 
prayers, and good works. Peace be on thee, O Prophet, and 
the mercy of God, and His blessings. Peace be on us, and 
on [all] the righteous worshippers of God.” Then raising 
the first finger of the right hand he adds, ‘‘I testify that 
there is no god but God, and I testify that Muhammad is 
His servant and Apostle.” After the last “bowing” the 
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worshipper, looking upon his right shoulder, says, ‘Peace 
be on you, and the mercy of God,” and looking upon the 
left he says the same words. Before these salutations the 
worshipper may offer up any short petition, and as he does 
so he looks at the palms of his two hands, which he holds 
like an open book before him, and then draws over his face, 
from the forehead downwards. He who would acquire 
special merit remains seated, and repeats the following 
beautiful section of the second chapter (verse 256) of the 
Kur’an :—“God! There is no god but Hg, the Living 
One, the Self-existing One. Neither slumber nor sleep 
seizeth Him. To Him belongeth whatsoever is in heaven 
and upon earth. Who is he that can intercede with Him, 
except through His good pleasure? He knoweth that 
which hath been, and that which is to come unto them, and 
they shall not comprehend anything of His knowledge, 
except in so far as He pleaseth. His throne is extended 
over the heavens and the earth, and the preservation of both 
is no burden unto him. He is the High, the Mighty.” 
After this he says, ‘‘O High, O Mighty, Thy perfection [I 
extol].” He then repeats the words, ‘‘the perfection of 
God,” 33 times, and says, “The perfection of God the 
Great, with His praise for ever,” once; he then repeats 
*‘ Praise be to God,” 33 times, and says, “ Extolled be His 
dignity ; there is no god but Hk,” once; he then repeats 
“God is most Great,” 33 times, and says, “God is most 
Great in greatness, and praise be to God in abundance,” 
once. The worshipper counts the repetitions by means of 
a string of beatls, 99 in number. 

The prayer which is said on the night preceding the 
fifteenth day of Sha‘ban, the eighth month, is one of con- 
siderable interest, and the occasion for it is one of great 
importance to all Muhammadans, and is observed with 
solemnity. The Muslims believe that in one portion of 
Paradise there grows a tree which bears as many leaves as 
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there are people in the world, and that on each leaf is the 
name of a human being. On the eve of the r5th of 
Sha‘ban this tree is shaken by some means just after sunset, 
and the leaves whereon are the names of those who are to 
die in the ensuing year fall to the ground. The prayer, 
usually recited after the XXXVIth Chapter of the Kur’an, 
which treats of the Resurrection, in Mr. Lane’s translation 
is as follows :— 


‘“Q God, O Thou Gracious One, Who art not an object of grace, 
O Thou Lord of Dignity and Honout, and of Beneficence and 
Favour, there is no deity but Thou,.the Support of those who seek 
to Thee for refuge, and the Helper of those who have recourse to 
Thee for help, and the Trust of those who fear. O God, if Thou 
have recorded me in Thy abode, upon the Mother of the Book,* 
miserable or unfortunate, or scanted in my sustenance, cancel, 
O God, of Thy goodness, my misery, and misfortune, and scanty 
allowance of sustenance, and confirm me in Thy abode, upon the 
Mother of the Book, as happy, and provided for, and directed to 
good: for Thou hast said (and Thy saying is true) in Thy Book 
revealed by the tongue of Thy commissioned Prophet, ‘God will 
cancel what He pleaseth, and confirm; and with Him is the 
Mother of the Book.’ O my God, by the very great revelation 
[which is made] on the night of the middle of the month of 
Shaaban the honoured, in which every determined decree is 
dispensed and confirmed, remove from me whatever affliction 
I know, and what I know not, and what Thou best knowest ; for 
Thou art the most Mighty, the most Bountiful. And bless, 
O God, our lord Mohammad, the Illiterate Prophet, and his Family 
and Companions, and save them.” 


The worshippers who go to say their midday prayers in 
the mosque on Friday arrange themselves in rows parallel 
to that side of the mosque in which is the niche, and face 
that side. Each man washes himself before he enters the 
mosque, and before he goes in he takes off his shoes and 


* J.e., the Preserved Tablet in Heaven, on which are recorded all 
God’s decrees, the destinies of all men, and the original copy of the 
Kur’an ; but some think that the ‘‘ Mother of the Book” means the 
knowledge of God. The idea of the existence of a ‘“‘Tablet of Destiny” 
is much older than the time of Muhammad. 
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carries them in his left hand, sole to sole, and puts his right 
foot first over the threshold. Having taken his place he 
performs two “ bowings,” and remains sitting. The reader 
recites the XVIIIth Chapter of the Ku’ran until the call 
to prayer is heard, when he stops; after the call to 
prayer is ended the men stand up and perform two 
‘““bowings.” A servant of the mosque, the Murakki, then 
opens the folding doors at the foot of the pulpit stairs, and 
taking out a straight wooden sword, stands a little to 
the right of the doorway, with his right side towards the 
kibla, and, holding the sword with his right hand with its 
point on the ground, says, “ Verily God and His angels 
bless the Prophet. O ye who believe, bless him, and greet 
him with a salutation.” Then one or more persons who 
stand on the platform opposite the niche say words similar 
to the following :—“ O God, bless and save and beatify the 
most noble of the Arabs and Persians, the Imam of Mecca 
and Al-Medina and the Temple, to whom the spider showed 
favour, and wove its web in the cave ; and whom the lizard 
saluted, and before whom the moon was cloven in twain, 
our lord Mohammad, and his Family and Companions.” 
The Murakki then recites the call to prayer, followed by 
those on the platform, and before this is ended the Imam, 
or the preacher, comes to the foot of the pulpit, takes the 
wooden sword from the Murakki’s hand, ascends the pulpit, 
and sits on the top step of the platform. The Murakki 
then recites some traditional words of the Prophet, and 
having said to the congregation, “‘ Be ye silent : ye shall be 
rewarded: God shall recompense you,” sits down. The 
preacher (Khatib) now rises, and holding the wooden sword 
(this is only done in countries which the Arabs have con- 
quered by the sword), delivers his sermon, at the end of 
which he says, “Pray ye to God,” and then sits down, 
when he and the whole congregation engage in private 
prayer. After this the men on the platform say, “Amen, 
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Amen, O Lord of the beings of the whole world.” When 
this is done the preacher preaches a second sermon, 
wherein, if necessary, petitions are offered up for an 
abundant inundation of the Nile, for rain, for success in 
battle, for a speedy and safe journey to Mecca when the 
pilgrimage is at hand, etc. In these days it is perhaps 
hardly necessary to point out that the Muhammadans 
never pray to Muhammad the Prophet, but to God, and 
God only. 

2. Almsgiving. Alms are of two kinds, obligatory 
and voluntary, and they are regarded as of great assistance 
in causing God to hear prayer; it has been said by one of 
the Khalifs that ‘‘ prayer carries us half-way to God, fasting 
brings us to the door of his palace, and alms procure us 
admission.” Alms are to be given of cattle, money, 
corn, fruits, and merchandise sold, and one-fortieth part 
must be given either in money or kind oa everything 
received. 

3. Fasting. ‘The three degrees of fasting are:—1. The 
restraining of the lusts of the body ; 2. The restraining of the 
members of the body from sin; and 3. The fasting of the 
heart from worldly cares, and compelling the mind to dwell 
upon God. The Muhammadan must abstain from eating 
and drinking, and any physical indulgence, every day during 
the month of Ramadan from dawn until sunset, unless 
physically incapacitated; it is said that this month was 
chosen as the month for fasting because in it the Kur’An 
was sent down from heaven. Strict Muhammadans suffer 
nothing to enter their mouths during the day, and regard the 
fast as broken if a man smell perfumes, or bathe, or swallow 
his spittle, or kiss or touch a woman, or smoke; on and 
after sunset they eat and drink as they please. 

4. The Pilgrimage to Mecca. Every Muhammadan 
must undertake a pilgrimage to Mecca at least once in his 
life, for Muhammad is said to have declared that he who 
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does not do so may as well die a Jew or a Christian. The 
object of the pilgrimage is to visit the Ka‘aba and perform 
certain ceremonies there. The Ka‘aba stands in an 
oblong square, which, according to .Burckhardt, is 250 
paces long, and 200 paces broad; according ‘to Burton 
the measurement is 257 paces by 210. Ali Bey made 
it 536 feet g inches by 356 feet. The Ka‘aba 
is enclosed by a great wall, none of the sides of 
which run in a straight line. The square has on the east 
side a colonnade, with four rows of pillars, each 20 feet 
high and from 18 to 21 inches in diameter ; on the three 
other sides the pillars are in three rows, and are united 
by pointed arches, every four of which support a small 
dome plastered and whitened on the outside. The domes 
are 152 in number, and the pillars are said to number 589 
or 555; Burton counted 554 pillars. Some of the walls and 
arches are gaudily painted in stripes of yellow, red, and blue, 
as are all the minarets; the floor is paved with stones 
badly cemented together. The Ka‘aba is 115 paces from 
the north colonnade, and 88 from the south. It is an 
oblong massive structure, 18 paces long, 14 broad, and is 
from 35 to 40 feet high; Burton made it 55 feet long, and 
45 broad, and thought its height was greater than its 
length. It is built of gray granite, the?stones being tolerably 
well fitted together, and held by excellent mortar like 
Roman cement. The building which now stands was 
erected in 1627. The Ka‘aba stands on a base 2 feet 
high, and has a nearly flat roof; from a distance it has the 
appearance of a perfect cube. The door is on the east side, 
seven feet from the ground; it is plated with silver. 

The famous Black Stone,* Hajar al-Aswad, is built into 
the south-east corner of the Ka‘aba, near the door, and forms 
a part of the sharp angle of the building ; it is four or five feet 


* A view ofthis stone is given in Sir William Muir’s Zife of Mahomet, 
p 27. 
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BurtTon’s PLAN OF THE KA‘ABA, 


1. The Black Stone. 
2. Cupboard of aloe wood, in which the key! of the Ka‘aba is kept. 
The padlock is of silver gilt. 
. The South (or Yaman) Corner. 
. The Damascus Corner. 
. Door to staircase leading to roof. 
. The Mesopotamian Corner. 
. Three wooden pillars, 20 inches in diameter. 
. Three cross beams, which rest on the east and west walls. 
, B, C, D, the four stations for prayer. 
The upper part of the walls and the ceiling are covered with gold- 
flowered damask, which is looped up about six feet from the ground. 


The pavement is of slabs of white and coloured marbles, arranged 
chequer-wise. 
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? The cover of the key is of red, black and green silk, embroidered 
with inscriptions in gold; it is made, like the Kiswah, in the manu- 
factory of Al-Khurunfish in Cairo, by the family of Bét as-Sadi. 
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above the ground. It is an irregular oval, about seven inches 
in diameter, with an undulating surface, composed of about 
a dozen smaller stones of different sizes and shapes, well 
joined together with a small quantity of cement, and per- 
fectly well smoothed; it looks as if the whole had been 
broken into many pieces by a violent blow and then united 
again. It is very difficult to determine accurately the 
quality of this stone, which has been worn to its present 
sutface by the millions of touches and kisses it has received. 
Its colour is now a deep reddish brown, approaching to 
black. It has a border of a brownish colour, which is 
made, apparently, of pitch and gravel, and is two or three 
inches broad; both the border and the stone itself are 
encircled by a silver band. It is said to have fallen 
from Paradise to earth with Adam, and to have been 
miraculously preserved during the deluge, and given to 
Abraham by Gabriel when he built the Ka‘aba. 

When a pilgrim has arrived near Mecca, he removes his 
ordinary clothes and puts on a woollen tunic about his loins, 
and a woollen shawl about his shoulders, and very loose 
slippers. He then goes round the Ka‘aba seven times, 
and each time he passes he must either kiss the Black 
Stone or touch it; he must next pass seven times between 
the low hills Safé and Merwa, partly running and partly 
walking, in memory of Hagar’s hurried steps as she 
wandered up and down seeking water for Ishmael; he 
must next go to Mount ‘Arafat,* near Mecca, and pray 


* Or the “‘ Holy Hill,” or the ‘‘ Hill of recognition.” The legend 
about it runs thus :—When our first parents forfeited heaven by eating 
of wheat, which deprived them of their primeval purity, they were 
cast down upon earth. The serpent descended at Ispahan, the peacock 
at K4btl, Satan at Bilbés, Eve upon ‘Arafat, and Adam in Ceylon. 
Adam wandered about for many years seeking for a wife, and when he 
arrived at ‘Arafat, Eve, who was continually crying out for him by 
name, recognized him, and their ‘‘recognition ” gave the place the 
name of ‘Arafat. 
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there and listen to a discourse until sunset; and the 
day following he must go to the valley of Mana and 
cast seven stones at each of certain marks. This last 
act is the “stoning of the Devil,”* and is done in 
imitation of Abraham, who cast stones at the great Enemy 
because he tempted or disturbed him in his prayer when 
preparing to offer up his son Isaac. When the stoning is 
done the pilgrims slay animals in the valley of Maina, and 
make a great feast, and give gifts to the poor, and when 
they have shaved their heads and pared their nails the 
pilgrimage is considered to have been performed. The 
various ceremonies of the pilgrimage described above are 
extremely ancient, and are admitted by the Muhammadans 
to be the product of the “ time of ignorance” ; at one epoch 
each had a special signification, which may or may not have 
been understood by the Prophet. He, though wishing to 
do so, had no power to abolish them, but he certainly 
succeeded in depriving them of meaning, and now these 
rites have no signification whatever. 

The Kur’dn prohibits the drinking of wine and all 
intoxicating liquors in these words:—‘“O true believers, 
surely wine, and lots, and images, and divining arrows are 
an abomination of the work of Satan ; therefore avoid ye 
them, that ye may prosper”; and again, “They will ask 
thee concerning wine and lots: Answer, in both there is 
great sin, and also some things of use unto men; but their 
sinfulness is greater than their use.” Strict Muhammadans 
abjure the use of opium and hashish, or Indian hemp 
(cannabis Indica), which when taken in excess practically 
makes a man mad,f and they are bidden to avoid all gaming 

* The Shétan al-Kabir is a block of rude masonry measuring about 
8 feet high by 2 feet broad; the seven pebbles thrown must first be 
washed in seven waters. 

t In 1898 over ten ¢ons were seized by the coast-guard at or near 


Alexandria, and in 1899 about 900 persons were fined for selling the 
drug, and the dens kept by 310 persons were closed. In 1903 about 
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and gambling, and divination and magic. Tobacco is used 
freely everywhere, and of course coffee, but many learned 
Muhammadans have doubted the legality of the use of 
either of these. When not corrupted by intercourse with 
Western peoples, the Muhammadans are probably the most 
abstemious people in the East. The duties of a man to his 
neighbour are laid down at length by Muhammadan 
teachers, and in great detail, and we may see from the 
Kuran that the observance of most of the virtues beloved 
by Western nations is also strictly inculcated by them. 

In the matter of Polygamy and Divorce, however, their 
morality is exceedingly lax, and there is no doubt that the 
domestic habits of the Arab nations have seriously 
hampered their progress among the peoples of the earth. 
Muhammad said, ‘If ye fear that ye shall not act with 
equity towards orphans [of the female sex], take in marriage 
of such [other] women as please you, two, or three, or four,” 
(Stra IV); but the example which he himself set was an 
unfortunate one, and has been the cause of much misery to 
the Arabs. Among poor folk want of means is the great 
deterrent to polygamy, and many men, therefore, marry 
only one wife ; but the laws relating to divorce are so loose, 
that a man with money can generally find or buy an excuse 
for getting rid of his wife and for taking a new one. The 
children of concubines or slaves are held to be legitimate, 
and the Prophet did a good deed when he put a stop to 
the inhuman custom among the pagan Arabs of burying 
their daughters alive. It is said that the girl who was 
intended to die was allowed to live until she was six years 
old, when she was perfumed and dressed in fine raiment, 
and taken to a pit dug for that purpose; the father then 


18,000 kilos were seized by the Authorities, in 1904 about 21,369 kilos, 
in 1906 15,380 kilos, and in 1907 16,290 kilos. The price of the drug 
at the present time varies from 60 to 100 francs per kilo, The chief 
effect of the campaign against the use of the drug is to raise its price ! 
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stood behind her, and pushed her in, and had the pit filled 
up at once. 

The punishment for Murder is death, but it may, if 
all parties concerned agree, be compounded by the pay- 
ment of money, and by the freeing of a Muhammadan 
from captivity; Manslaughter may be compounded by 
a fine and by the freeing of a Muhammadan from captivity. 
Theft, if the object stolen be worth more than £2, is 
punished by the loss of a member :—for the first offence, 
the right hand; for the second, the left foot ; for the third, 
the left hand; for the fourth, the right foot. In recent 
years beating and hard labour have taken the place of the 
punishment of mutilation. Adultery is punished by death 
by stoning if the charge against the woman be established 
by four eye-witnesses; the extreme penalty of the law is, 
naturally, carried out but rarely. Drunkenness is pun- 
ished by flogging. Blasphemy of God, or Christ, or 
Muhammad, is ordered to be punished by death; the same 
punishment has been inflicted upon women for Apostasy. 

The Festivals of the Muhammadans are thus classified 
by Mr. Lane (of. cz, vol. II, p. 145, ff.) -— 

1. Lélat ‘Ashtra. To the first ten days of the month 
Muharram, which is the first month of the Muhammadan 
year, special importance is attached, and great rejoicing 
takes place in them; but of all days the tenth is the most 
honoured. Water which has been blessed -is sold freely as 
a charm against the evil eye, and the Jinn are supposed to 
visit men and women by night during this period of ten 
days. On the tenth day of Muharram the meeting between 
Adam and Eve took place after they had been cast out of 
Paradise ; on this day Noah left the ark, and the Prophet’s 
grandson, Al-Husén, was slain at the battle of Kerbela. 
The pagan Arabs fasted on this day, and many Muham- 
madans follow their example, and it is unlucky to make a 
marriage contract in this month. 
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2. About the end of the second month (Safar), the return 
of the Mecca Caravan (the “‘Mahmal)” is celebrated. 
When the main body of the Caravan is yet some days’ journey 
distant, two Arabs, mounted on swift dromedaries, hurry on 
to the Citadel at Cairo to announce the day of its arrival. 
Many pious people go as much as a thrée days’ journey to 
meet the Caravan, and carry with them gifts of raiment and 
food for the pilgrims, and donkeys on which certain of them 
may ride. When the Caravan arrives it is greeted with 
shouts of joy and music in honour of those who have 
returned, and weeping-and wailing for those who have left 
their bones on the way. It is considered a most meritorious 
thing for aman or woman to die when making the “ Hagg”* 
or Pilgrimage to Mecca, and many sick folk make arrange- 
ments to set out on the road to Mecca, full well knowing 
that they will die on the road. Some years ago, when the 
Indian Pilgrims, who sailed from Bombay, were not so 
well looked after as they are now, the number of those who 
died on the ships and were buried at sea was considerable. 
The pilgrims bring back, as gifts for their friends, holy 
water from the Sacred Well of Zamzam, from which Hagar 
gave Ishmael water to drink, pieces of the covering of the 
Ka‘ba, which is renewed yearly, cakes of dust from the 
Prophet’s tomb, frankincense, palm fibres for washing the 
body, combs and rosaries of the wood of aloes, tooth sticks 
and eye paint. A prominent object in the Caravan is the 
Mahmil, to which great reverence is paid. It is a square 
framework of wood with a pyramidal top ; on the top, and at 
each corner, is a silver-gilt ball with a crescent. ‘The frame- 
work is covered with black brocade, richly marked in gold,and 
ornamented with tassels; there is nothing inside the Mahmil, 
but two copies of the Kur’dn, one on a scroll and one in 
book form, are attached to the outside of it. When the 
Mahmil reaches the Citadel it is saluted with twelve guns. 


* Thus pronounced in Egypt. 
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3. At the beginning of Rabi’ al-awwal (the third month), 
the Mialid an-Nebi, or Birthday of the Prophet, is 
commemorated. The rejoicings begin on the third day of 
the month, and for nine days and nine nights the people 
indulge in singing and dancing and festivities of every kind, 
the streets are illuminated by night, and processions of 
Dervishes go about through the streets by day and by night. 
Mr. Lane once heard the sweetmeat sellers crying out when 
this festival was being celebrated, “‘A grain of salt in the eye 
of him who doth not bless the Prophet,” probably a warning 
to Jews and Christians to keep away. He was also for- 
tunate enough to see the Shékh of the Sa‘diyeh Dervishes 
ride over the bodies of a large number of them. Some 
sixty of these lay down upon the ground side by side as 
closely as possible, their backs being upwards, their legs 
extended, and their arms placed beneath their foreheads. 
None of the men were hurt, a fact which they attributed 
to the prayers which they had said the day before. This 
ceremony is called Désah, and during its performance 
those trodden upon continued to utter the name “ Allah,” 
or God. 

4. In the fourth month, Rab?’ at-tani, fifteen days and 
fourteen nights are spent in celebrating the festival of the 
Milid al-Hasanén, in which is celebrated the birthday of 
Al-Husén, whose head is buried in the Mosque of the 
Hasanén. 

5. On the fifth day of the seventh month, Ragab, the 
Milid Ar-Rifa‘, or Birthday of Ar-Rifa‘, the 
founder of the Rifa‘iya Dervishes, who died a.p. 1165, is 
celebrated. In the middle of the seventh month, the 
Birthday of Zénab, the granddaughter of the Prophet, is 
celebrated ; and on the 27th of the month the festival of 
the Lélat al-Miarag, or Ascension of the Prophet, 
is celebrated. He is said to have been carried from Mecca 
to Jerusalem, and from Jerusalem to, heaven, and having 
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held converse with God, to have returned to Mecca in one 
night ! 

6. On the first or second Wednesday of the eighth month, 
Sha‘ban, Mtlid Al-Imam Ash-Shafi‘4, or Birthday ot 
Imam Shaféi, is celebrated, and the cemetery called the 
Karafah becomes the scene of great festivities. Above the 
dome of the mosque of the Im4m a metal boat is placed, 
and it is said to turn about even in the absence of wind, 
and according to the direction in which it turns, good or 
evilis foretold. The eve of the fifteenth day of this month, 
Lélat al-Nusf min Sha‘aban, is held in great reverence, 
because the fate of every man during the year ensuing is 
decided. The Sidr, or lote tree of Paradise, contains 
as many leaves as there are human beings in the world, and 
on each leaf is written the name of a man or woman ; shortly 
after sunset this tree is shaken, when numbers of its leaves 
fall, and those whose names are written on the fallen leaves 
will die in the ensuing year. Pious Muhammadans pass 
this night in solemn prayer. 

The ninth month, Ramadan, is observed as a month 
of fasting; when this month falls in the summer time the 
Muhammadans suffer greatly from both hunger and thirst. 
Mr. Lane calculates that the time during which the daily 
fast is kept varies from 12 h. 5 m. to 16 h. 14 m. The 
effect of the fast upon the country is, practically, to turn 
night into day, for nearly all the shops are kept open at night, 
and the streets are thronged, and the stranger sometimes 
finds it difficult to believe that the fasting is as rigorous as 
it undoubtedly is. The 27th night of the month is called 
the Lélet al-Kadr, or “ Night of Power,” and is held 
to be “better than a thousand months,” for in it the Kuran 
is said to have been sent down to Muhammad. On this 
night the angels bring blessings to the faithful, and as the 
gates of heaven are then open, it is believed that prayer 
will certainly find admission. Salt water is said to become 
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sweet during that night, and some people keep a vessel of 
salt water before them and taste it evening after evening, 
that when it becomes sweet they may be certain that they 
are observing the Night of Power. 

On the first three days of the tenth month, Shawwal, the 
Lesser Festival, or Ramadan Bairam, is kept with 
great rejoicing ; it marks the end of the fast of Ramadan. 
When friends meet in the street they embrace and kiss each 
other, and the women visit the graves of their relatives and 
lay broken palm branches and sweet basil upon them ; 
during this festival many put on new clothes, and presents 
of every kind are given and received by members of all 
classes. : 

A few days later the Kiswah, or Covering of the Ka‘aba, 
followed by the Mahmil, is conveyed from the manufactory 
of Al-Khurunfish in Cairo, where it is made at the Sultan’s 
expense, to the Mosque of the Hasanén, and the occasion 
is looked upon by everyone as a festival. ‘The Kiswah is 
of black brocade covered with inscriptions, and having a 
broad band at the edge of each side ornamented with 
inscriptions worked in gold; the covering and its band are 
each woven in four pieces, which are afterwards sewn to- 
gether. The Veil which covers the door of the Ka‘aba is 
made of richly worked black brocade and is lined with 
green silk, while the Kiswah is only lined with cotton. A 
Covering and a Veil are taken to the Ka‘aba yearly by the 
great Mecca Caravan, and the old ones, which have become 
spoiled by rain and dust, are cut up in pieces and sold to 
the pilgrims. On the 23rd of the month Shawwal the pro- 
cession of the officers and the escort of the Mecca Caravan 
pass from the Citadel through the streets of the metropolis 
to a plain to the north of the city called Haswa (z.e., pebbly) ; 
on the 25th it proceeds to the Birket al-Hagg, or Pilgrim 
Lake, about eleven miles from the city, and on the 27th 
the caravan starts for Mecca. The journey to Mecca 
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occupies usually about 37 days, but those who like to travel 
leisurely take longer ; this city is about 45 miles, and is 
almost due east, from Jiddah on the Red Sea. 

On the tenth of the month Dhul-higgah, z.e., the month 
of the Pilgrimage and the last of the Muhammadan year, 
the Great Festival begins; it is observed in much the 
same way as the Little Festival, and lasts three or four days. 

Muhammadan sects. The Muhammadans of Egypt, 
and of many other parts of the Turkish Empire may be 
described as orthodox, for they base their public and 
private life upon the teaching of Muhammad, and upon the 
traditions handed down by his early disciples, and upon 
the decisions which they promulgated. Among these, 
however, there are four chief sects, the Hanafites, the 
Shafe‘ites, the Malekites, and the Hambalites, which, 
though agreeing as regards fundamentals of faith, differ in 
matters of detail. Speaking generally, the Hanafites may 
be said to follow their own opinions in many matters of 
faith instead of those of the Prophet, while the other three 
sects follow the traditions of Muhammad. The founders of 
the sects were Abu Hanifa, born at Kfifa, a.H. 80; Shafe'l, 
born at Gaza or Askelon, A.H. 150; Malek, born at 
Madina about 4.8. 94; and Hambal, born either at Mery or 
Baghdad. The heterodox among the Arabs are called 
Shi‘ites,* and are regarded with detestation by the Sunnites 
or traditionalists, who declare that they may just as well 
not be Muhammadans at all, because they are doomed to 
eternal punishment. Among the heterodox some rejected 
all eternal attributes of God; others disputed about the 
essence of God; others declared that God could not have 
made unbelievers ; others held that there were two Gods, 
the one, the most high God, being eternal, and the other, 
Christ, being non-eternal ; others denied everlasting punish- 
ment ; others said that God could be a liar ; others denied 


* Most Persians are Shi‘ites. 
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the absoluteness of Sata a oie and endowed men with 
free-will ; others distinguished the attributes of God from 
His essence; others taught anthropomorphism pure and 
simple, and ascribed to God a material body ; and within 
a comparatively short time after the death of the Prophet, 
Siifism, or the doctrine of Divine love, with which were 
mingled mysticism and asceticism, attained great influence 


over the minds of the Persian Muhammadans, and its fol- 


lowers became a very large sect. 

The Mahdi. From what has been said above it seit 
be evident to the reader that the Arabs were always 
divided into sects which disputed among themselves about 
questions of religion, especially about those which savoured 
of mysticism and dogma. When the Arabs embraced 
the doctrines of Muhammad the Prophet, they carried 
into their new religion many ideas, and beliefs, and 
customs, which even that masterful man was unable to 
set aside. Muhammad the “illiterate,” as his followers 
love to call him, permitted them to believe whatever 
did not interfere with the supremacy of his own views, 
and he himself borrowed most of his doctrines and 
mythology from the Jews. and Christians and Persians. 
In Judaism and Zoroastrianism there was a common idea 
that the world had fallen into an evil condition, that 
religion had been corrupted, that all men were exceedingly 
wicked, and that only a supernatural being, who was to 
come at the end of time, could put all things right ; 
this being the Jews called the Messiah, and the Persians 
Sooshyant ; the Jews said he was to be the son of David, 
and the Persians said he was to be the son of Zoroaster. 
Muhammad the Prophet admitted that Jesus Christ was 
a prophet, and declared him to be the greatest of the 
prophets of the old dispensation ; but he regarded Him 
as inferior to the line of prophets of which he himself 
was the first, and said He would only be the servant, 
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or vicar, of the supernatural personage who was to come in 
the last days, and who was to right all things, namely, 
the Mahdi. The word Mahdi means he who is directed 
(orled) [by God]. According to Muhammad, the Mahdi was 
to destroy Antichrist and convert Christians to the 
religion of Islam! The Mahdi was to be a descendant 
of the Prophet through ‘Ali, the cousin of Muhammad, 
who had given him his daughter Fatma to wife. 

When the Persians were conquered by the Muhamma- 
dans, they accepted the religion and doctrines of the 
Prophet, but they adopted the view that his legitimate 
successor (Khalifa) was his son-in-law ‘Ali, and that the 
first three khalifas, Abu-Bakr, ‘Omar, and ‘Othman were 
impostors, who had seized the Khalifate by intrigue. Thus 
the Muhammadan world was split up into two parties, the 
Sunnites, or “traditionalists,” who acknowledge the first 
three Khalifs, and the Shi‘ites, or Imamians, who reject 
them. ‘Ali was declared to be divine by his adherents 
even during his lifetime, and after he and his sons Hasan 
and Husén had been murdered by the ‘Omayyad usurpers, 
his life and deeds appealed in a remarkable manner to the 
imagination of the Persians, and, remembering that the 
Prophet had declared that the Mahdi should spring from 
his own family, they accepted and promulgated the view 
that he was to be among the descendants of “Alf. There 
have been many who assumed the title ‘‘ Mahdi,” but the 
first of these was “ Muhammad, the son of the Hanafite,” 
7.¢., the son of ‘Ali by another wife, and he was practically 
made to adopt it by a cunning man called Mukhtar. 
Mahdi after Mahdi appeared in the Muhammadan world, 
but when the eleventh Imam had come to an end, that is 
to say, had been murdered—the true Mahdi was to be the 
twelfth—and left no successor, men began to fall into despair. 

At the end of the IXth century a schism among 
the Shi‘ites took place, and a large, wealthy body of 
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men, who called themselves Ismaelites (from Isma‘il, the 
son of Ja‘far), left them; the leader of the new sect was a 
Persian dentist called ‘Obédallah, who sent messengers to 
Arabia and the north of Africa to announce the advent of 
the Mahdi, ze. himself. ‘Obédallah, moreover, declared 
himself to be a descendant of ‘Ali, and with this prestige in 
908 he succeeded in founding a dynasty in North Africa, 
having overthrown the reigning Aghlabite king there. He 
also founded the city of Mahdiya. In 925 “Obédallah 
attempted to overrun Egypt, but he was defeated, and it 
was not until 969 that the Fatimids succeeded in conquer- 
ing Egypt, which they did under Johar, the general of 
Mu‘izz, the great grandson of ‘Obédallah, who founded the 
city of Cairo and assumed the title of Khalifa. Thus a 
Mahdi made himself master of nearly all North Africa and 
of Egypt, and his dynasty ruled the last named country for 
well nigh 200 years.* The next great Mahdi was Muham- 
mad ibn-Tfimurt, of the tribe of Masmfda, and a native of 
Morocco, whose followers, known by the name of ‘“‘ Almo- 
hades,” conquered Spain and ruled it during the XIIth 
century. The idea of the Mahdi still lives in Northern 
Africa, and without taking into account the Mahdi of the 
Sentisi (see Wingate, Mahditsm,t} p. 2 ff.), who always calls 
himself ‘“‘ Muhammad al-Mahdi,” it is said that at the pre- 
sent time another Mahdi is waiting at Massa in Morocco 
to declare himself to the world. In 1666 a Mahdi called 
Sabbatai Zevi made his appearance in Turkey, but he dis- 
graced himself by submitting to become a servant of the 
Sultan Muhammad IV, Another appeared at Adrianople 
in 1694, but he was eventually exiled to Lemnos. In 1799 
a Mahdi from Tripoli appeared in Egypt, but he was killed 
in a fight with the French at Damanhiir. 

* A.D. 972-1172. 

+ On Mahdiism generally, see Querry, Recwetl des lois Chyites, vol. I. ; 


Gobineau, Religions, p. 340 ff.; De Slane, Zén-Khaldun, vol. IIL., 
p. 496; Darmesteter, 7%e Mahdi, London, 1885. 
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Muhammad Ahmad, the Mahdi who in recent years 
set the Sidan in a blaze, was born on the Island of Lebab, 
which is also called ‘“Gazirat al-Ashraf,” or “Island of the 
Nobles,” near Kasr Wad Nimiri, about 290 miles from 
Wadi Halfa, either in 1843 or 1848; his father’s name was 
“Abd-allahi, and that of his mother Amina. Thus Ahmad’s 
parents bore the same names as those of the Prophet. 
His family went to Aba, or Abba, Island, on the White 
Nile, and he worked at the trade of boat building, after he 
had left school at Omdurman. When twelve years of 
age he knew the Kur’én by heart, and when twenty-two 
years old he settled down in the Island of Abba in the 
White Nile, and meditated there for fifteen years. He lived 
in a hole in the ground, and fasted and prayed, and his 
reputation for sanctity spread over the whole country; his 
followers and disciples increased so fast and in such numbers 
that at length he declared himself to be the Mahdi. Like 
his predecessors, he sent forth envoys to all parts to declare 
his divine mission. In 1881 he and his dervishes cut to 
pieces 200 soldiers who had been sent to seize him; and a 
few months later, at the head of 50,000 rebels, he defeated 
and slew at Gebel Kadir nearly 7,000 Egyptian troops. 

These victories gave him a reputation for invincibility, and 
thousands of men in all parts of the Sfidan could not help 
believing in his pretensions when they saw city after city fall 
into his hands. Few now doubted that he was the twelfth and 
last Im4m, and his adoption of the Shi‘ite views, and his ° 
calling his followers by the Persian name “‘ Darwish,”* made 
men to assume the heavenly character of his work. He 
professed the religion of the greatest of the Persian mystics, 
and his astute policy in this respect contributed greatly to 
his success. On November 5, 1883, he annihilated Hicks 
Pasha’s army, which had been led into an ambush in the 


ov 
* Frag, a mendicant monk, 
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Forest of Shekan by treacherous guides, and Al-“Obéd and 
the neighbouring country fell into the Mahdi’s hands. On 
December 16 Slatin Pasha surrendered to him, and the 
name of ‘Abd al-Kader having been given to him by the 
Mahdiists he was sent to Omdurman. On January 15, 1884, 
the valuable province of Darffr became a part of the rebel’s 
kingdom. In February General Gordon arrived in Kharttim 
on his fatal mission, having on his way thither, unfortunately, 
told the Mudir of Berber and the Emir of Matammah that 
he was going to remove the Egyptian garrisons ; this became 
noised abroad, and many people, when they learned that the 
Egyptian Government was going to abandon the Sidan, 
joined the Mahdi. ‘Thus fate played into the Mahdi’s 
hands. The next city to fall was Berber, Gordon’s troops 
having been defeated on March 16. 

On October 23 the Mahdi arrived in Omdurman, being 
well aware of Gordon’s desperate condition through the 
correspondence which had been captured in the steamer 
Abbas. This unfortunate steamer was wrecked on the 
Fourth Cataract, and Colonel Stewart was betrayed and 
murdered there; all letters and papers found in the 
baggage were sent to the Mahdi. On Sunday night, 
January 25, the Mahdi attacked Kharttim and entered the 
town, and a little before sunrise on the Monday General 
Gordon was murdered ; and in a few days 50,000 Dervishes 
looted the town and destroyed 10,000 men, women, and 
children. As a proof of the admiration for General Gordon 
felt by even his bitterest foes, it is sufficient to quote a 
common saying in the Stidan, ‘Had Gordon been one of 
us, he would have been a perfect man.” After the capture 
of Kharttim, no one doubted the divine mission of the 
Mahdi, and his word and power became absolute. 

He now gave himself up to a life of ease and luxury. He 
who had professed himself satisfied with ome coarse garment, 
and had lived in a hole in the ground, and slept upon a straw 
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mat, and fasted and well-nigh starved himself, now dressed 
himself in shirts and trousers of silk and in the daintiest 
fabrics of the East, and lived in a large, fine house, and 
slept upon the best bed that Kharttim could produce, and 
ate dainties and drank immoderately. Father Ohrwalder 
tells us that he had his clothes perfumed before he put them 
on, and that his wives anointed his body with the expen- 
sive unguent called “ Sandalia,”* musk, and the oil of roses. 
He had four lawful wives, and an unlimited number of con- 
cubines, among whom were representatives from almost 
every tribe in the Sfidan; with these were a number of little 
Turkish girls of eight years of age, for the Mahdi’s sensuality 
spared no one. He would recline in his house on a splendid 
carpet, with his head ona pillow of gold brocade, with as 
many as thirty women in attendance upon him ; some would 
fan him with great ostrich feathers, others would rub his 
hands and feet as he slept, and “Aisha, his chief wife, would 
cover his head and neck with loving embraces. His 
blessing was sought for by tens of thousands of men and 
women, and the earth touched by his foot was held to be 
holy. His life of ease, however, was his undoing, and a 
few months after the fall of Khartfim he. became ill, and his 
disease progressed with such rapidity that he died on 
June 22, 1885, some say of heart disease, others of poison. 
When the Mahdi died his sway was absolute over about 
2,000,000 square miles of north-east Africa, and his 
dominions reached from the Bahr al-Ghazal to Wadi 
Halfa, and from Darfir to the Red Sea. 

The Mahdi was a tall, broad-shouldered man, strongly 
built, and of a light brown colour ; his head was large, and 
he wore a black beard. His eyes were black and sparkling, 
his nose and mouth were well shaped, and he had a 
V-shaped aperture called the fa/ga, between his two front 

* Tts chief ingredient is sandal-wood oil, to the odour of which many 


potent qualities are attributed. 
N 2 
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teeth which is always regarded as a sign of good luck in the 
Stid4n ; on each cheek were the three slits seen on faces 
everywhere in the Sadan. 

The Mahdi’s successor was Sayyid ‘Abd-Allahi, the son 
of Muhammad at-Taki, a member of the Taaisha section of 
the Bakkara tribe, and he was a native of the south-western 
part of Darftir; he is better known, however, as the 
Khalifa, which he was specially appointed to be by the 
Mahdi. As brief notices of the defeats of his generals and 
of his own defeat and death are given elsewhere (see 
p. 94 ff.), they need not appear here. He is described by 
Slatin Pasha as having been a powerfully built man of a 
suspicious, resolute, cruel, tyrannical, vain disposition, 
hasty in temper, and unscrupulous in action. His belief 
in his own powers was unbounded, and he took the credit 
for everything that succeeded. He had four legal wives 
and a large number of concubines, who were kept under the 
charge of a free woman; at intervals he held a sort of 
review of all his ladies, and dismissed numbers of them 
as presents to his friends. His chief wife was called Sahra, 
with whom he quarrelled on the subject of food ; she wished 
him to keep to the kind of food which he ate in his early 
days, and he wished to indulge in Egyptian and Turkish 
dishes. ‘Twice he gave her letters of separation, and twice 
he revoked them. A detailed sketch of his life is given by 
Slatin Pasha in his Azve and Sword, p. 514 ff.; and the 
horrors of his rule are graphically described by Father 
Ohrwalder in Zen Years’ Captivity (14th edition), p. 
455 ff. 

Birth, Marriage, and Death among the Muham- 
madans. When a child is born, the call to prayer must 
be pronounced in his right ear by a male as soon as 
possible, for only by this can the child be preserved from 
the influence of the evil spirits. The father names the boy, 
and the mother the girl, and no ceremony takes place at 
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‘the naming of children. A surname is often added 
indicating relationship, or a title of honour, or the origin, 
family, birthplace, sect, or trade; a surname of any kind 
usually follows the proper name. When about two years 
old a boy’s head is shaved, but two tufts of hair are left, 
one on the crown and another on the forehead; girls’ 
heads are rarely shaved. Young children of well-to-do 
people are often dressed like those of beggars, and their 
faces are rarely washed, because the parents fear lest the 
Evil Eye be cast upon them. 

Boys* are circumcised at the age of five or six years, and 
the ceremony is usually made an occasion of joyful display. 
The boy is dressed as a girl and wears a red turban, and he 
rides a horse and frequently covers part of his face, with 
the idea of warding off the glance of the Evil Eye. The 
barber’s servant, who carries his master’s sign (ze, the 
ham, which is a wooden case, with four short legs, orna- 
mented with pieces of locking glass, and embossed brass), 
and a few musicians walk in front of the house. In 
purely Muhammadan schools the education of boys is very 
simple ; they learn to declare the unity of God and their 
belief in Muhammad as His Prophet, to hate Christians, 
to read parts or the whole of the Kur’an, the ninety-nine 
Beautiful Names of God, and sumetimes they learn writing 
and arithmetic. In learning the Kur’an, the beautiful intro- 
ductory chapter (Fatihah) is first committed to memory, 
then the last chapter, then the Jast but one, and so on 
backwards until the second is reached ; the reason of this 
being that the chapters successively decrease in length from 
the second to the last. Girls used to learn to read and 
write but rarely, and very few even learnt to say their 
prayers, Certain fanatical Muhammadans will hardly allow 
girls or women to touch the Kur’an, and on the borders of 

* Strabo remarks, ra yevvimeva madla Kai TO mepiTeuvery Kal Td 
Onaga ixréuvery ; Bk. xvii., 2, § 4, Didot’s edition, p. 699. 
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Persia the writer has bought manuscripts of the book from 
widows who had wrapped them in cloth and buried them 
under their houses, because they regarded them as too sacred 
for them to handle. 

Marriage. Among the Muhammadans it is thought to 
be the duty of every man possessing sufficient means to 
marry. Girls are betrothed at the age of seven or eight 
years, a few are married at ten, but many not until twelve 
or thirteen ; few remain unmarried after the age of sixteen. 
Marriages are arranged by a go-between, the deputy of the 
bride, and by the relatives of the parties, and as long as the 
girl is quite a child, her parents may betroth her to whom 
they please. The amount of the dowry varies from £10 to 
450, according to the position of the parties, and the dowry 
of a widow, or divorced woman, is less than that of a 
maiden. Two-thirds of the dowry are paid immediately 
before the marriage contract is made, and the remaining 
third is held in reserve by the bridegroom to be paid to the 
wife in the event of his divorcing her against her consent, or 
of his own death. The marriage takes place in the evening 
about eight or ten days after the contract has been made, 
and the day usually chosen is ‘Vhursday or Sunday. On the 
Wednesday or Saturday the bride is conducted to the bath, 
and is accompanied by her friends and relatives, and 
musicians ; she walks under a canopy of silk, which is open 
in front, but she herself is covered with a Kashmir shawl of 
some bright colour. After the bath she returns to her 
house, and that evening the nails of her hands and feet are 
stained yellow with henna. 

The same evening the bridegroom entertains his 
friends lavishly, and the next day the bride goes in 
state to his house, and partakes of a meal. At sunset 
the bridegroom goes to the bath, and a few hours later 
to the mosque, after which he is escorted to his house 
by friends and relatives, bearing lamps, and by musicians. 
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Marriage ceremonies may be elaborate or simple, according 
to the taste or position of the bride or bridegroom, and if a 
woman merely says toa man who wishes to marry her, “I 
give myself to thee,” even without the presence of witnesses, 
she becomes his legal wife. Usually a man in Egypt 
prefers to marry a girl who has neither mother nor any 
female relative. A part of the house is specially reserved 
(harim) for women, 2.e., wife or wives, daughters, and female 
slaves, so that these may not be seen by the male servants 
and strange men unless properly veiled. A Muhammadan 
may possess four wives and a number of female slaves, and 
he may rid himself of a wife by merely saying, ‘‘Thou art 
divorced.” He may divorce a wife twice, and each time 
receive her back without further ceremony, but he cannot 
legally take her back again after a third divorce until she 
has been married to and divorced by another man ; a triple 
divorce may be conveyed in a single sentence. 

Mr. Lane (Modern Egyptians, vol. I., p. 231), com- 
menting on the depraving effects of divorce upon the sexes, 
says that many men, in a period of ten years, have married 
twenty or thirty wives, and that women not far advanced in 
age have been known to be wives to a dozen or more men 
successively. The abuse of divorce among the lower classes 
in Egypt is perhaps the greatest curse of the country, and 
its mental, moral, and physical effects are terrible. 

Death. As soon as a man dies, the women begin to 
lament loudly, and often professional wailing women are 
sent for to beat their tambourines and utter cries of grief; 
the relatives join them in their cries, and with dishevelled 
hair beat their faces and rend their garments. If a man 
dies in the morning he is buried before night, but if he dies 
in the afternoon or later he is not buried until the next day. 
The body is carefully washed and sprinkled with rose water, 
etc., the eyes are closed, the jaw is bound up, the ankles 
are tied together, the hands are placed on the breast, and 
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the ears and nostrils are stopped with cotton. The style 
and quality of the cere-cloths vary with the position and 
means of the deceased; when dressed, the body is laid 
upon a bier and covered with a Kashmir shawl. The 
funeral procession is composed of six poor men, mostly 
blind, who walk slowly and chant, “There is no god but 
God, and Muhammad is the Apostle of God. God bless 
and save him!” Next come the male friends and relatives 
of the deceased ; then two or more dervishes, with the flags 
of the sect to which they belong ; then three or four school- 
boys, one of whom carries upon a palm-stick desk a copy 
of the Kur’an covered with a cloth, singing a poem on the 
events of the Last Day, the Judgment, etc. Next comes 
the bier, borne head-foremost, and then the female mourners ; 
the bier is carried by friends in relays of four into a mosque, 
and is set down in the place of prayer, with the right side 
towards Mecca; both men and women from the procession 
enter the mosque, and prayers are then said ascribing 
majesty to God, and beseeching mercy for the dead. 

In the longest prayer the leader of prayer says :— 

“‘O God, verily this is thy servant, and the son of thy servant: 
he hath departed from the repose of the world, and from its ampli- 
tude, and from whatever he loved, and from those by whom he 
was loved in it, to the darkness of the grave, and to what he 
experienceth. He did testify that there is no deity but Thou alone ; 
that Thou hast no companion; and that Muhammad is Thy servant 
and Thine Apostle ; and that Thou art all-knowing respecting 
him. O God, he hath gone to abide with Thee, and Thou art the 
best with whom to abide. He hath become in need of Thy mercy, 
and Thou hast no need of his punishment. We have come to 
Thee supplicating that we may intercede for him. O God, if he 
were a doer of good, over-reckon his good deeds; and if he were 
an evil-doer, pass over his evil-doings ; and of Thy mercy grant 
that he may experience Thine acceptance ; and spare him the trial 
of the grave and its torment ; and make his grave wide to him; 
and keep back the earth from his sides ; and of Thy mercy grant 
that he may experience security from Thy torment, until Thou 
send him safely to Thy Paradise, O Thou most merciful of those 
who show mercy.” (Lane’s Translation.) 
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After the other prayers have been said, the leader in 
prayer, addressing those present, says, “‘ Give your testimony 
respecting him,” and they reply, “ He was of the virtuous.” 
The bier is then taken up, and the procession re-forms in the 
same order as before, and the body is taken to the grave. 
In the case of well-to-do people the grave is an oblong brick 
vault, which is sufficiently high to allow the deceased to sit 
upright when being examined by the two angels Munkar 
and Nakir; over the vault a low, oblong monument is built, 


having an upright stone at the head and foot. On the stone 


at the head are inscribed the name of the deceased, the date 
of death, and a verse from the Kur’dn. The body is taken 
from the bier, its bandages are untied, and it is then laid in 
the vault on its right side with the face towards Mecca; 
a little earth is gently laid upon the body, and the vault is 
closed. 

Now the pious Muhammadans have imagined it to be 
possible for the deceased to forget what he ought to say when 
the angels Munkar and Nakir come to examine him, there- 
fore, in many cases, an instructor of the dead takes his seat 
near the tomb after the body has been laid therein, and tells 
the deceased what questions he will be asked and what 
answers he is to make. After the burial, food and drink are 
distributed among the poor, who come in large numbers to 
the burial of a man of means and position. ‘The soul is 
thought to remain with the body on the night of burial, 
and afterwards to depart to its appointed place to await 
the day of doom. Men do not wear mourning in any case, 
but women dye their garments blue with indigo as a sign 
of grief for everyone except an old man; they also leave 
their hair unplaited, and omit to put on certain of their 
ornaments. 

The Fatihah.—As mention has been made above of 
the Fatihah, the opening chapter of the Kur’an, a version of 
it is here given :—“ In the Name of God, the Merciful, the 
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Gracious. Praise be unto God, the Lord of the worlds, 
the Merciful, the Gracious, the Ruler of the day of judg- 
ment. Thee do we worship, and of Thee do we beg 
assistance. Direct us in the right way, in the way of those 
to whom Thou hast been gracious, upon whom there is no 
wrath, and who have not erred.” It is to the Muhammadans 
what the Lord’s Prayer is to Christians. 

The Call to Prayer, which is usually sung from the 
gallery of the minaret (Arab. mandrah) by the mueddin of 
the mosque, is as follows :—“ God is great. God is great: 
God is great. God is great. I bear witness that there is no 
god but God. I bear witness that there is no god but God. 
I bear witness that Muhammad is the Apostle of God. I 
bear witness that Muhammad is the Apostle of God. Come 
to prayer. Come to prayer. Come to service. Come to 
service. God is great. God is great. There is no god 
but God.” At certain large mosques two other calls to 
prayer are cried during the night, the first a little after 
midnight, and the second about an hour before daybreak. 

Mr. Lane’s renderings of these ‘‘ calls” are as follows :— 


I, ‘‘ There is no deity but God, there is no deity but God, there 
is no deity but God alone. He hath no companion; to Him 
belongeth the dominion ; and to Him belongeth praise. He giveth 
life, and causeth death ; and He is living, and shall never die. In 
His hand is blessing [or, good]; and He is almighty. There is 
no deity but God, there is no deity but God, there is no deity but 
God, and we will not worship any beside Him, serving Him with 
sincerity of religion, though the infidels be averse [thereto]. 
There is no deity but God. Mohammad is the most noble of the 
creation in the sight of God. Mohammad is the best prophet that 
hath been sent, and a lord by whom his companions became lords ; 
comely ; liberal of gifts; perfect ; pleasant to the taste; sweet ; 
soft to the throat [or, to be drunk]. Pardon, O Lord, Thy 
servant and Thy poor dependant, the endower of this place, and 
him who watcheth it with goodness and beneficence, and its 
neighbours, and those who frequent it at the times of prayers and 
good acts, O Thou Bountiful :—O Lord, O Lord, O Lord. Thou 
art He Who ceaseth not to be distinguished by mercy ; Thou art 
liberal of Thy clemency towards the rebellious; and protectest 
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him; and concealest what is foul; and makest manifest every 
virtuous action; and Thou bestowest Thy beneficence upon thy 
servant, and comfortest him, O Thou Bountiful :—O Lord, 
O Lord, O Lord. Mysins, when I think upon them, [I see to be] 
many ; but the mercy of my Lord is more abundant than are my 
sins ; I am not solicitous on account of good that I have done; 
but for the mercy of God I am most solicitous. Extolled be the 
Everlasting. He hath nocompanion in His great dominion. His 
perfection [I extol]: exalted be Hisname: [I extol] the perfection 
of God.” 

II. ‘‘[I extol] the perfection of God, the Existing for ever and 
ever. [I extol] the perfection of God, the Existing for ever and 
ever. [I extol] the perfection of God, the Existing for ever and 
ever, the perfection of God, the Desired, the Existing, the Single, 
the Supreme : the perfection of God, the One, the Sole: the per- 
fection of Him Who taketh to Himself, in His great dominion, 
neither female companion, nor male partner, nor any like unto 
Him, nor any that is disobedient, nor any deputy, nor any equal, 
nor any offspring. His perfection [be extolled]: and exalted be 
His name. Heisa Deity Who knew what hath been before it 
was, and called into existence what hath been; and He is now 
existing as He was [at the first]. His perfection [be extolled] : 
and exalted be Hisname. He is a Deity unto Whom there is 
none like existing. There is none like unto God, the Bountiful, 
existing. There is none like unto God, the Clement, existing. 
There is none like unto God, the Great, existing. There is 
none like unto God, the Great, existing. And there is no deity 
but Thou, O our Lord, to be worshipped, and to be praised, 
and to be desired, and to be glorified. [I extol] the perfection of 
Him Who created all creatures, and numbered them, and dis- 
tributed their sustenance, and decreed the terms of the lives of His 
servants ; and our Lord, the Bountiful, the Clement, the Great, 
forgetteth not oneof them. [I extol] the perfection of Him, Who, 
of His power and greatness, caused the pure water to flow from 
the solid stone, the mass of rock: the perfection of Him Who 
spake with our Lord Moosa [or, Moses] upon the mountain ; 
whereupon the mountain was reduced to dust, through dread of 
God, Whose name be exalted, the One, the Sole. There is no 
deity but God. He is a just Judge. [I extol] the perfection of 
the First. Blessing and peace be on thee, O comely of counten- 
ance: O Apostle of God. Blessing and peace be on thee, O first 
of the creatures of God, and seal of the apostles of God. Blessing 
and peace be on thee, O thou Prophet ; on thee and on thy Family, 
and all thy Companions. God is most Great, God is most Great, 
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God is most Great, God is most Great. I testify that there is no 
deity but God. I testify that there is no deity but God. I testify 
that Mohammad is God’s Apostle. I testify that Mohammad is 
God’s ‘Apostle. Come to prayer. Come to prayer. Come to 
security. Come to security. God is most Great. God is most 
Great. There is no deity but God. O God, bless and save and 
istill beatify the beatified Prophet, our lord Mohammad. And may 
God, Whose name be blessed and exalted, be well pleased with 
thee, O our lord El-Hasan, and with thee, O our lord El-Hoseyn, 
and with thee, O Aboo Farrag, O Sheykh of the Arabs, and with 
all the favourites of God. Amen.” 

‘Muhammadan Calendar.—The Muhammadans reckon 
their era from the 16th of July,* 622, z.e., the day of the 
Flight (a/-Hyra) of the Prophet from Mecca to Madina. 
Their year is lunar, and always consists of twelve lunar 
months, beginning with the approximate new moon, without 
any intercalation to keep them in the same season with 
respect to the sun, so that they retrograde through all the 
seasons in about 324 years. ‘Their years are divided into 
cycles of 30 years, 19 of which contain 354 days, and the 
other 11 are intercalary years, having an extra day added 
to the last month. The mean length of the year is 354 
days 8 hours 48 minutes; a mean lunation = 29 days 
12 hours 44 minutes; the difference between a mean 
lunation and an astronomical lunation will amount to a day 
in about 2,400 years. For the names of the months see 


pe 244. 
Muhammadan Weights and Measures :— 
Pik or Dira* (of the country) = 24 kirrat (plur. kararit) 
= 22°83 inch = ‘585 metre.t 
Pik (Turkish and Indian) = 25°88 inches = 65:82 
centimetres, and 2 feet 2 inches or ‘66 metre respec- 
tively. 
* The true date, according to Caussin de Perceval, is June 20, 


A.D. 622. 
t+ The Stdan Dira‘ = 224 in. or 57 centimetres, 
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Pik (used in building), 29°53 inches = *75 metre. 

Kadam = 1 foot. 

Basa = 1 inch. 

Kasabah = 11 feet 8 inches = 3'55 metre. 

Square Pik (used in building) = 6°43 square feet = 
562 square metres. 

Cubic Pik (used in building) = 14°90 cubic feet = ‘42 
cubic metre. 

Square kasabah = 13°04 square yards = 12°60 square 
metres. 

Sa‘a (Zterally, hour), like malaka, a march, any distance 
between 24 and 43 miles. Very old measures of 
length are :—/@7, the space between the thumb and 
first finger when extended ; SAzdz, the space between 
the thumb and little finger when extended, z.e., a 
span ; the Kaddah, the measure of a man’s fist with 
the thumb erect. 

Kamhah, grain of wheat = ? grain. 

Habbah, grain of barley = 1 grain. 

Kirrat, z.e., carat = 3 grains (Troy). 

Dirham = 16 kirrats = 48°15 grains (Troy) =‘11 ounce 
= 3°12 grammes. 9g dirhams = 1 ounce nearly. 
Mithkal = 14 dirhams = 24 kirrats = 72°22 grains 

(Troy) = 4°68 grammes, 

Ukiya = 12 dirhams = 1°32 ounces = ‘066 pint = 
= 37°44 grammes. 

Rotl = 12 ukiya=144 dirhams = "99 pound = 450 
grammes = *79 pint. 

Ukka = 400 dirhams = 2°77 rotls = 2°19 pints = 2°75 
pounds = 1°25 kilogrammes. 

Kantér = 100 rotls = 36 okka == 99°05 pounds = 
44°93 kilogrammes. 
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Ardeb = 3 kantars = 43°95 gallons = 5°49 bushels = 
198 litres = 300 pounds = 108 okka. 
= 6 wéba = 12 kila = 24 rub‘'a = 48 malva = 96 
kada. 
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ardeb of wheat = 150 kilos, 333°3 rotl. 


dhurra = 135 
barley = 120 
beans = 155 
lentils = 132 
hemp = 
sesame = 
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ALEXANDRIA, 


The population of the municipality of Alexandria 
increased by 50,243 persons, or 15°7 per cent., between 
1897 and 1907 ; in 1897 it was 319,766. The receipts of 
the municipality in 1907 amounted to £E.252,919, and 
the surplus was £E.41,838. In 1908 the receipts were 
4 E.257,652, and the surplus “E.4,733. At the present 
time (1909) important works in connection with the east 
harbour and the drainage of the town are being carried out. 
The Imports into Alexandria from Great Britain and 
British Possessions amounted to : 


Pe TgOR ee oe cet ees. 1,205,005 
Tn To00". 9s... Be si © t, F 8,082,0TO 
HO EOO pa ee: Hes iss fy F.0,080, 113 
And the Exports from Alexandria amounted to: 
115 9h 05 1 eae ahs os £,H.10,574,254 
In 9068 ivie.: fer WetZhjE-1 352025603 
An T9987? wr. a oe BLE. 18,157,404 


Alexandria was founded B.c. 332 by Alexander the Great, 
who began to build his city on the little town of Rakoti, 
in Egyptian Ragetit ery | selling, just opposite to 
the island of Pharos. King Ptolemy I. Soter made this 
city his capital: and having founded the famous library 
and museum, he tried to induce the most learned men of 
his day to live there. His son and successor Ptolemy II. 
Philadelphus continued the wise policy of his father, and 
Alexandria became famous as a seat of learning. ‘The keeper 
of the museum during the reign of Ptolemy III. Euergetes I. 
was Aristophanes of Byzantium. During the siege of 
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the city by the Romans in the time of Cesar, B.c. 48, 
the library of the museum was burnt; but Antony after- 
wards gave Cleopatra a large collection of manuscripts 
which formed the nucleus of a second library.* In the early 
centuries of our era the people of Alexandria quarrelled 
perpetually among themselves, the subjects of dispute 
being matters connected with Jews and religious questions. 
St. Mark is said to have preached the Gospel here. 
Meanwhile the prosperity of the town declined and the 
treasury became empty. 

Alexandria was captured by Chosroes (A.D. 619), and by 
‘Amr ibn el-‘Asi, a general of ‘Omar, A.D. 641. The decline 
of Alexandria went on steadily, until it became in the Middle 
Ages little more, comparatively, than a moderate sized sea- 
port town, with a population of some thousands of people. 
In the last century a little of its prosperity was restored 
by Muhammad ‘Ali, who in 1819 built the Mahmiidiyah 
canal to bring fresh water to the town from the Rosetta arm 
of the Nile. Its population to-day is about 370,000, and 
includes large and wealthy colonies of Jews and Greeks. 


* This collection numbered 200,000 MSS., and formed the famous 
Pergamenian library founded by Eumenes II., king of Pergamus, 
B.C. 107%. 

if 2 Soe & the Alexandrian rabble took on the slightest pretext to 
stones and to cudgels. In street uproar, says an authority, himself 
Alexandrian, the Egyptians are before all others; the smallest spark 
suffices here to kindle a tumult. On account of neglected visits, on 
account of the confiscation of spoiled provisions, on account of ex- 
clusion from a bathing establishment, on account of a dispute between 
the slave of an Alexandrian of rank and a Roman foot-soldier as to 
the value or non-value of their respective slippers, the legions were 
under the necessity of charging among the citizens of Alexandria. .... 
In these riots the Greeks acted as instigators. .... but in the further 
course of the matter the spite and savageness of the Egyptian proper 
came into the conflict. The Syrians were cowardly, and as soldiers 
the Egyptians were so too; but in a street tumult they were able to 
develope a courage worthy of a better cause.” Mommsen. Provinces 
of the Roman Empire, Vol. I1., p. 265, 
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The Christians were persecuted at Alexandria with great 
severity by Decius (A.p. 250), by Valerianus (A.D. 257), 
and by Diocletian (a.p. 304). For a large number of years 
the city was disturbed by the fierce discussions on religious 
dogmas between Arius and Athanasius, George of Cappa- 
docia and Athanasius, the Anthropomorphists and their 
opponents, and Cyril and Nestorius. The Christian sects 
supported their views by violence, and the ordinary heathen 
population of the town rebelled whenever they could find 
a favourable opportunity. 

The Lighthouse or Pharos, one of the seven wonders 
of the world, was built by Sostratus of Cnidus for Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, and is said to have been about 600 feet high. 
All traces of this wonderful building have now disappeared. 
The embankment or causeway called the Heptastadium* 
(from its length of seven stades) was made either by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus or his father Ptolemy Soter; it divided the 
harbour into two parts. The eastern port is only used by 
native craft, on account of its sandy shoals ; the western port 
is the Eunostos Harbour, which at present is protected by a 
breakwater about one mile and three-quarters long. The 
Museum and Library of Alexandria were founded by 
Ptolemy I., and greatly enlarged by his son Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus. When this latter king died the library was said to 
contain 100,ocoomanuscripts. These wereclassified, arranged, 
and labelled by Callimachus ; when it was burnt down in 
the time of Julius Cesar, it is thought that more than 
750,000 works were lost. Copies of works of importance 
were made at the expense of the State, and it is stated that 
every book which came into the city was seized and kept, 
and that a copy only of it was returned to the owner. 
Antony handed over to Cleopatra about 200,000 manu- 
scripts (the Pergamenian Library), and these were made the 

* The Heptastadium joined the ancient town and the Island of 
Pharos ; a large part of the modern town is built upon it. 
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foundation of a second library. Among the famous men 
who lived and studied in this library were Eratosthenes, 
Strabo, Hipparchus, Archimedes, and Euclid. The Sera- 
peum was built by Ptolemy Soter, and was intended to hold 
the statue of a god from Sinope, which was called by the 
Egyptians ‘Asar Hapi,’ or Serapis. It stood close by 
Rakoti to the east of Alexandria near ‘Pompey’s Pillar,’ 
and is said to have been one of the most beautiful buildings 
in the world; it was filled with remarkable statues and 
other works of art. It was destroyed by the Christian 
fanatic Theophilus,* Patriarch of Alexandria, during the 
reign of Theodosius II. The Library of the Serapeum 
is said to have contained about 300,000 manuscripts, and to 
have been burnt by ‘Amr ibn el-‘Asi at the command of the 
Khalif ‘Omar, a.D. 641; these were declared to be sufficiently 
numerous to heat the public baths of Alexandria for six 
months.f There is little doubt however, that this Library was 


* «. . . the perpetual enemy of peace and virtue ; a bold, bad man, 


whose hands were alternately polluted with gold and with blood.” 
Gibbon, Decline, Chap. xxvii.) 

+ ‘The spirit of Amrou (‘Amr ibn el-‘Asi) was more curious and 
liberal than that of his brethren, and in his leisure hours the Arabian 
chief was pleased with the conversation of John, the last disciple of 
Ammonius, who derived the surname of Phzlofonus from his 
laborious studies of grammar and philosophy. Emboldened by this 
familiar intercourse, Philoponus presumed to solicit a gift, inestimable 
in Ais opinion, contemptible in that of the Barbarians: the royal 
library, which alone, among the spoils of Alexandria, had not been 
appropriated by the visit and the seal of the conqueror. Amrou was 
inclined to gratify the wish of the grammarian, but his rigid integrity 
refused to alienate the minutest object without the consent of the 
caliph ; and the well-known answer of Omar was inspired by the 
ignorance of a fanatic. ‘If these writings of the Greeks agree with 
the book of God, they are useless and need not be preserved: if they 
disagree, they are pernicious and ought to be destroyed.’ The sentence 
was executed with blind obedience: the volumes of paper or parch- 
ment were distributed to the 4,000 baths of the city; and such was 
their incredible multitude that six months were barely sufficient for the 
consumption of this precious fuel.” (Gibbon, Decline and Fall, 
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destroyed when-the Christians battered the image of Serapis 
to pieces. The S6ma formed a part of the Czesareum, and 
contained the bodies of Alexander the Great and the 
Ptolemies, his successors. The Theatre, which faced the 
island of Antirhodus, the Séma, and the Museum and 
Library, all stood in the royal buildings in the Bruchium 
quarter of the town, between Lochias and the Heptastadium. 
The stone sarcophagus (now in the British Museum, No. 10), 
which was thought to have belonged to Alexander the Great, 
was made for Nectanebus I., the first king of the XXXth 
dynasty, Bc. 378. The Paneum, or temple of Pan, is 
probably represented by the modern Kém al-Dikk. The 
Jews’ Quarter lay between the sea and the street, to the 
east of Lochias. The Necropolis was situated at the 
west of the city. The Gymnasium stood a little to the 
east of the Paneum, on the south side of the street which 
ends, on the east, in the Canopic Gate. 

Pompey’s Pillar was erected by Pompey, a Roman 
prefect, in honour of Diocletian, about the year 302.* 
It is made of granite brought from Aswan; the shaft 
is about 70 feet, and the whole monument, including its 
pedestal, is rather less than roo feet high. The fragments 


chap. li.) The chief authority for this statement is Bar-Hebraeus 
(born A.D, 1226, died at Maraghah in Adhérbaijan, July 30th, 1286), 
and it has been repeated by several Arabic writers ; it must, however, 
have been current in an unwritten form for centuries. Both Gibbon 
and Renaudot thought the story incredible, and their opinion is 
shared by some modern scholars. Gibbon appears to have thought, 
and rightly, that the second Alexandrian library was pillaged or 
destroyed when Theophilus, Patriarch of Alexandria, destroyed the 
image of Serapis. On the other hand, it seems difficult to believe that 
there is not some foundation for the tradition of the burning of the 
Serapeum Library as reported by Bar-Hebraeus. See the additional 
notes in Gibbon, ed. Smith, Vol. III., p. 419, and Vol. VI., p. 338. 

* The Greek inscription recording this fact is published in Boeckh, 
Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarwm, t. iii., p. 329, where it is also thus 
restored; Toy [dc]iraroyv A’toxparopa, Tov moAtovyoy ’AAsiavdpeiac, 
AcocAnriavoy Tov avicnrov mol[prnilog imapxog Atyimrov. . . . 
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of the columns which lie around the base of this pillar are 
thought to have belonged to the Serapeum. 

Some years ago there were to be seen in Alexandria the 
two famous granite obelisks called Cleopatra’s Needles. 
They were brought from Heliopolis during the reign of the 
Roman Emperor Augustus, and set up before the Temple 
of Cesar. Until quite lately one of them remained up- 
right ; the other had fallen. ‘They are both made of Aswan 
granite ; one measures 67 feet in height, the other 683 feet ; 
the diameter of each is about 74 feet. The larger obelisk 
was given by Muhammad ‘Ali to the English early in the last 
century, but it was not removed until 1877, when it was 
transported to England at the expense of Sir Erasmus 
Wilson, and it now stands on the Thames Embankment. 
The smaller obelisk was taken to New York a few years 
later. The inscriptions show that both were made during the 
reign of Thothmes III., about B.c. 1550,and that Rameses II., 
who lived about 250 years later, added lines of inscriptions 
recording his titles of honour and greatness. 

The Catacombs, which were built early in the fourth 
century of our era, are on the coast near the harbour and 
on the coast near the new port. 

In the year t900 a magnificent tomb of the Roman 
period was discovered at Kom ash-Shukafa, near Pompey’s 
Pillar, in the quarry at this place, by some workmen, and 
thanks to the exertions of Dr. Botti, the Director of the 
Museum at Alexandria, this extremely interesting monu- 
ment has been preserved in the state in which it was found. 
The tomb is divided into three stages, which descend into 
the living rock. It is entered by means of a circular stair- 
case (A), which has been more or less restored, and when the 
visitor has passed through a narrow way with a semi-circular 
recess (B) on each side, he arrives at a large rotunda (c) 
with a circular gallery (DDDpD), out of which open a series 
of chambers (EEEE) which appear to have been dedicated 
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A Circular staircase (entrance). Bp Corridor with semi-circular recesses. 
c Rotunda. op Circular gallery. fF Staircase to second stage. @G HWntrance to 
third stage. 4 Ante-chamber. | Funeral chamber. y Sarcophagus chamber. 


K Funeral chambers with cavities for dead bodies. 
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to the worship of the dead. On the right the two chambers 
contain niches and sarcophagi ; on the left is a large rect- 
angular chamber, the roof of which is supported by four pil- 
lars, and it contains three tables hewn out of the solid rock, 
which were used for festival purposes by the relatives and 
friends of the dead who assembled there at certain times 
during the year. From the circular gallery a staircase leads 
to the second stage of the tomb, which contains the chief 
sarcophagus chamber ; but a little way down it forks, and 
passes round the entrance (G) to the third or lowest stage 
of the tomb. The ante-chamber (H) of the tomb, or 
pronaos, contains two Egyptian columns which support a 
cornice ornamented with the winged solar disk, hawks, etc., 
in relief. In each of the side walls of the chamber is a 
niche, in the form of an Egyptian pylon; that on the right 
contains the statue of a man, that on the left the statue of 
a woman. It has been thought that these niches are 
ancient openings in the walls which were closed up for the 
purpose of receiving the statues. The door of the actual 
funeral chamber (1) is ornamented with the winged solar 
disk, and a cornice of ureei; on each side of the door, on a 
pylon-shaped pedestal, is a large serpent wearing the double 


crown Y and with each are the caduceus of Hermes, 


and the thyrsus of Dionysos. These serpents are probably 
intended to represent the goddesses Uatchet and Nekhebet. 
Above each serpent is a circular shield with a Gorgon’s 
head. The roof of the funeral chamber is vaulted, and the 
stone is of the colour of old gold; at each corner is a 
pilaster with a composite capital. In each of the three 
sides is a niche containing a sarcophagus, which is hewn 
out of the solid rock ; the fronts of the three sarcophagi are 
ornamented with festoons of vine leaves and bunches of 
grapes, the heads of bulls, heads of Medusa, etc. Curiously 
enough, no one seems to have been laid in them. In 
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the principal relief of the right niche we see the figure of 
a king, or prince, wearing the crowns of the South and 
North, making an offering of a deep collar or breastplate 
to the Apis Bull, which stands on a pylon-shaped pedestal, 
and has a disk between its horns; behind Apis stands 
Isis with a solar disk encircled by a ureeus upon her head, 
and holding in her right hand the feather of Maat. The 
walls of the niches are ornamented with figures of Egyptian 
gods, and in the central niche is a scene in which the 
mummy of the deceased is represented lying upon its bier. 
The bier has the usual form FI, but above the lion’s head 


is the Atef crown of Osiris, and at the feet is the feather of 
Maat. By the side of the bier stands Anubis, with the 
solar disk and urzi yg on his head ; at the head of the 
bier stands Thoth, and at the feet is Horus, and under the 
bier are vases containing the intestines of the deceased 
dedicated to Qebhsennuf (hawk-headed), Kestha (human- 
headed), and Hapi (ape-headed). ‘To the right and left of 
the door are figures of :—1. Anubis, standing upright, in 
human form, jackal-headed, with a solar disk on his head ; 
his right hand rests upon the edge of a shield which stands 
on the ground by his side, and in his left he clasps a 
spear. Round his neck and shoulder hangs a belt from 
which is suspended a short sword. 2. Set (?), in the form 
of a human body with arms and hands of a man, and the 


head and tail of a crocodile ; in his right hand he clasps a 


spear, and in the left the end of a cloak. 

Round the funeral chamber in which these reliefs occur, 
on three sides, is a comparatively spacious gallery, in the walls 
of which are hollowed-out cavities, each large enough to hold 
three dead bodies ; there are traces of names of those who 
were buried inthem. At the north-west corner of this gallery 
is a corridor which leads into four other chambers, two of 
which have in them niches for sarcophagi, and two are 
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provided with cavities wherein bodies might be laid on 
stone slabs at intervals, one above the other. We have 
already mentioned a third stage of the tomb, which was 
approached by an entrance situated just below the place 
where the staircase leading from the first to the second 
stage forked ; this is now filled with water, and cannot be 
investigated. The tomb is the most interesting of all the 
tombs of the Roman period which have been found in 
Alexandria, and is very instructive. It is, unfortunately, 
impossible to assign an exact date to it, but it was probably 
built in the first century B.c. or the first century A.p. The 
name of the man for whom it was built is unknown, but it 
is clear that he was of high rank, and there is no doubt 
that his religion was az fond Egyptian. ‘The artistic treat- 
ment of the figures of the gods, and of the walls, pillars, 
etc., exhibits strong Roman influence, and the mixture of 
the two styles of funereal art is better illustrated in this 
tomb than in any other of the period to which it belongs. It 
is hard to explain why the sarcophagi in the niches of the 
main funeral chamber have not been occupied by the 
people for whom they were intended, and it is difficult to 
understand why others were made in other chambers of the 
tomb whilst these remained empty. It would appear that 
the tomb was made for the head of a large and powerful 
family, the members of which respected the places that had 
been left for certain members of it, and judging from the 
amount of space for burial which was actually occupied, we 
are justified in thinking that the tomb was used as a 
private mausoleum for about 150 or 200 years. 

The Walls of the city were built by Muhammad ‘All, and 
appear to have been laid upon the foundation of ancient walls. 

On the south side of Alexandria lies Lake Mareotis, 
which in ancient days was fed by canals running from the 
Nile. During the Middle Ages the lake nearly dried up, and 
the land which became available for building purposes in 
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consequence was speedily covered with villages. In the year 
1801, the English dug a canal across the neck of land between 
the lake and the sea, and flooded the whole district thus occu- 
pied. During the last few years an attempt has been made 
to pump the water out, and now the lake is nearly dry. 
Among archeologists of all nationalities for some years 
past the conviction has been growing that systematic exca- 
vations should be undertaken at Alexandria: it was felt 
that but little of a serious nature had been done, and 
that unless work were begun soon the few sites available 
for excavation would be built over, and that the chance of 
the discovery either of new information or “finds” would 
be lost for ever. As it is, building operations have 
advanced with extraordinary rapidity, and what the builder 
leaves the sea claims. There seems little chance of 
discovering any portions of the great libraries which 
flourished at Alexandria in its palmy days, and there is 
equally little chance that any of its famous buildings 
remain to be discovered; the utmost that may be hoped 
for is the recovery of monuments and inscriptions of the 
late Graeco-Roman period. The cuttings of the Alexandria- 
Ramleh railway, and private diggings made for laying 
foundations of houses and drains, have yielded a number 
of interesting objects, but they have added comparatively 
little to our knowledge. To preserve these remains in a 
systematic manner, the Egyptian Government founded a 
Museum of Greco-Roman Antiquities at a cost of 
ZE.10,000; it is maintained by the Municipality by an 
annual grant of AE.1,200. The direction of it has been 
placed under the able care of M. Botti; here is exhibited 
a most interesting series of monuments typical of Egypto- 
Greco art during the period of the rule of the Ptolemies 
and during the early centuries of the Christian era. The 
collection has been added to steadily, and learned bodies 
in Europe have enriched it by gifts of casts of important 
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objects preserved in their museums and by donations of 
books with the view of founding a suitable library. 

A few years ago Mr. D. G. Hogarth, under the auspices 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund, assisted by Messrs. E. F. 
Benson and E. R. Bevan of the British School of Archze- 
ology at Athens, during two months’ work at Alexandria 
made a series of experimental borings about the central 
quarter of the ancient city, including the region of Fort Kém- 
al-Dikk, the reputed site of the Séma, and in the eastern 
cemeteries. Mr. Hogarth’s conclusions are, he says, 
definite, though negative. The results of his work show 
that an uninteresting deposit, from 15 to 20 feet thick, of 
the Arab period, lies over all the central part of the 
Roman town ; that the remains of the Roman town are in 
bad condition, and that their appearance indicates that they 
have been ruined systematically ; that immediately below, 
and even above the Roman level, water is tapped, and that 
the stratum earlier than the Roman must be submerged, 
the soil having subsided. Such definite facts do away, once 
and for all, with any hope of the discovery of papyri. 

About forty miles to the east of Alexandria lies the town 
of Rosetta, not far from the ancient Bolbitine. It was 
founded towards the end of the ninth century, and was 
once a flourishing seaport ; it has become famous in modern 
times on account of the trilingual inscription, called the 
‘Rosetta Stone,’ which was found here in 1799 by 
a French officer called Boussard. This inscription is 
inscribed on a block of basalt, and contains a decree by 
the Egyptian priests in honour of Ptolemy V., Epiphanes, 
dated in the ninth year of his reign (B.c. 196). The hiero- 
glyphic, demotic, and Greek texts enabled Young and 
Champollion to work out the phonetic values of a number 
of the hieroglyphic characters employed to write the names 
of the Greek rulers. |The stone is preserved in the British 
Museum (No. 32). 
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ALEXANDRIA TO CAIRO BY THE 
RAILWAY. 


Between Alexandria and Cairo are the following important 
towns :— 

I. Kafr Ad-Dawar, 17 miles from Alexandria. 

II. Damanhtr*(Eg.,-=> QQ si NW SN Temai en-Heru 
‘Town of Horus’), the capital of the Province of Bahérah. 
This was the Hermopolis Parva of the Romans. West of 
the line, about 50 miles from Alexandria, is the site of the 
ancient Greek settlement of Naucratis. 

Ill. Teh al-Bartid, in the neighbourhood of which are 
several mounds which mark sites of Ptolemaic or Roman 
towns. 

IV. Kafr az-Zayyat, on the east side of the river, situated 
among beautiful and fertile fields. At no great distance 
from this place are the ruins of SA al-Hagar, which mark 
the site of the city of Sais, whose goddess was Neith. 

V. Tanta, the capital of the province of Gharbiyah, 
situated between the Rosetta and Damietta arms of the 
Nile. This town is celebrated for three Fazrs, which are 
held here in January, April, and August, in honour of the 
Muhammadan saint Sayyid Ahmad al-Badawi, who lived 
and died at Tanta. Each fair lasts eight days, and the 
greatest day in each fair is the Friday ; the most important 
fair is that held in August. 

The following facts about the life of Ahmad al-Badawi, or 
“ Ahmad the veiled,” I owe to the kindness of Mr. Elias 
G. Aggane and Dr. Murad of Tanta :— 

The Master, Abt Al-‘Abbaés Ahmad ibn ‘Ali Al- 
Badawi, the saint, the abstemious one, whose fame hath 
spread over all the world, who is renowned for his miracles 
and for his moral and religious teachings, was descended 


It is called —PRKITLO,WID by the Copts, 
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from the Prophet both through his father and his mother. 


He was born at Fez in Morocco, to which place his 
parents departed at the time when Al-Haggag was 
persecuting and slaying the noble families (Ashrdf) in 
Mecca, towards the close of the XIIth century. He and his 
brothers were taken back to Mecca by their father in the 
year of the Hijra 603 (A.D. 1206), and the family was well 
received by the people, and lived there happily, until their 
father died in the year of the Hijra 627 (A.D. 1229). 
Ahmad, the future saint, was his father’s youngest son, and 
because he was of a bold and impetuous disposition, he 
frequently withdrew himself from intercourse with men, and 
led the life of a dweller in the desert: he also veiled himself, 
and for this reason he was called ‘“‘Al-Badawi.” He 
studied the Kur’an at school with diligence and fervour, 
but his natural boldness asserted itself to such a degree that 
he was called the “ Destroyer.” Soon afterwards he 
determined to adopt a life of asceticism, and he changed 
his mode of life, avoided intercourse with men, withheld 
himself from speech and talked by signs. In the year of 
the Hijra 633 (A.D. 1235), he saw a vision during his 
sleep wherein a being appeared to him three times, and said 
on each occasion, “ Young man, arise, and follow the 
“sunrise, and having reached it follow the sunset, and thou 
“shalt go to Tanta and dwell there.” Having told his 
relations about the vision and the commands of the being 
who appeared to him, he set out on a pilgrimage and 
visited the shrines of all the Muhammadan saints, where 
he was well received by all the shékhs. | He then departed 
to Umm Ubéda where there dwelt a certain courtesan 
called Fatma bint Barri, who was renowned for her great 
beauty, and her skill in subjecting men to her will and then 
extorting money from them. Ahmad visited her, and 
exhorted her to lead a better life, whereupon she repented, 
and the saints rejoiced, He next made his way to Tanta, 
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and there he took up his abode in the house of a shékh 
called Ibn Shahét; he lived on the roof and spent his 
whole time in gazing into the sky. He did this so long 
that the colour of his eyes changed from black to a fiery red. 
According to Ash-Shaarani he would abstain from meat, 
drink, and sleep for forty days ata time. After a time he 
went to the village of Fisha,* where many of the inhabitants 
became followers of his; among these was one ‘Abd 
al-Aal, who afterwards became his disciple. It is said that 
Ahmad wore two veils. On one occasion a man wished to 
see his face, but the saint replied, ‘Each glance hath cost 
a man his life.” The man said, ‘‘I will see thy face, even 
though it cost me my life”; and having seen it, he sickened 
and died. The saint had thick legs, long arms, a large face, 
with three smallpox marks on it, and an aquiline nose ; he 
was tall of stature and of a brown complexion. He wore his 
turban and clothes until they fell off him, and never removed 
them when washing. His austere life gained him a great 
reputation, and men flocked from all parts of the Muhamma- 
dan world, even from India, to do him honour on his birthday. 
The trust which men placed in his power was marvellous. 
He died in the year of the Hijra 675 (A.D. 1276), and 
-was succeeded by his disciple ‘Abd al-Aal. 

The American Mission Hospital.—Within spacious 
grounds, in a fine situation to the north of the city, are the 
new and commodious buildings of the Tanté Hospital. 
The hospital wards are located in two roomy buildings, 
along the entire length of which extend wide verandahs 
shaded from the hot sun by tiled roofs. In another 
building near these are the kitchens, etc., and the nurses’ 
quarters. At the front is the administration building, which 
also contains the residence of the physicians; and on the 
ground floor are the rooms where a clinic is daily held, 
when hundreds receive treatment, a great many of them 


* Z.¢., Fisha Salim pw legs, one hour’s journey from Tanta, 
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coming especially for eye diseases. Here also the patients 
receive religious instruction while waiting for treatment. 
This institution was opened in 1904, and is unique among 
the hospitals of Egypt in that it is intended solely for-the 
treatment of women and children. Some hundreds 
are received annually as in-patients, and thousands are 
treated at the daily clinics. The physicians are women, 
assisted by a corps of American and English-trained nurses, 
the first Director being Dr. Lawrence, an American lady. 
The hospital was built with money contributed entirely by 
women and children in the United States, and from these it 
receives its support. In addition to the medical and 
surgical treatment given, an effort is made to instruct the 
wives and mothers in the principles of cleanliness and 
hygiene, and in the care and feeding of children. 


VI. Benha el-‘Asal, ‘ Benha of the Honey,’ the capital of 
the province of Kalyfbiyah. It obtained this name because 
a Copt surnamed the Mukawkis * sent, among other gifts, 
a jar of honey to Muhammad the Prophet. ‘The Arabic 
geographers state that the best honey in Egypt came from 
Benha. Quite close to this town are the ruins of the 
ancient city of Athribis. 


* The Mukawkis was ‘ Prince of the Copts,’ and ‘‘ Governor of 
Alexandria and Egypt ” ; he was a Jacobite, and a strong hater of the 
Melkites or ‘ Royalists.” He was invited to become a follower of 
Muhammad the Prophet, but he declined. When Egypt was captured 
by ‘Amr ibn el-‘Asi he betrayed the Copts, but by means of paying 
tribute he secured to himself the liberty of professing the Christian 
religion, and he asked that, after his death, his body might be buried 
in the church. of St. John at Alexandria. He sent, as gifts to the 
Prophet, two Coptic young women, sisters, called Maryam and Shirin ; 
two girls, one eunuch, a horse, a mule, an ass, a jar of honey, an 
alabaster jar, a jar of oil, an ingot of gold, and some Egyptian linen. 
(Gagnier, La vie de Mahomet, pp. 38, 73.) Makawkas, (»Jsi-, 
appears to be the Arabic transcription of the Greek peyavxn¢ 
‘famous,’ a title which was bestowed upon Cyrus, the Patriarch 
and Governor of Alexandria, 
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Port Sa‘id, which in 1907 had a population of 49,884, 
is a town of recent growth, and it owes its present important 
position to the Suez Canal. The Port is formed by two 
breakwaters, the western being 2,726 yards long, and the 
eastern 1,962 yards; the area enclosed is 550 acres. ‘The 
average depth of water in the harbour is about 30 feet. 
Port Sa‘id is now connected with Cairo by railway, which 
runs along the west bank of the Canal to Isma‘iliyah, 
where it joins the Suez—Cairo line. Onthe western mole is 
a fine statue of Ferdinand de Lesseps (born at Ver- 
sailles, November roth, 1805, died near Paris, December 7th, 
1894), the creator of the Suez Canal. In recent years Port 
Sa‘id has been greatly improved, and it no longer merits the 
evil reputation which it once bore. 

The town of Suez practically sprang into existence 
during the building of the Suez Canal, which was opened 
on November 16th, 1869; before that time it was an 
insignificant village with about 4,000 inhabitants. Ancient 
history is almost silent about it, even if it be* identified 
with Clysma* Praesidium. It is situated at the north end 
of the Gulf of Suez, and is now important from its position 
at the south end of the Suez Canal. A fresh-water canal 
from Cairo to Suez was built in 1863. Before the cutting 
of this canal the inhabitants obtained their water either 
from the Wells of Moses (about eight miles from Suez) 


* Clysma, in Arabic Kulzum, is said by the Arab geographers to 
have been situated on the coast of the sea of Yaman, on the Egyptian 
side, at the far end, three days from Cairo and four days from Pelusium. 
(Juynboll, Lex. Geog. Arab., t. ii, p. I.) 
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or from Cairo. It was at one time considered to be near 
the spot where the Israelites crossed the ‘Sea of Sedge’; 
there is little doubt, however, that the passage was made 
much nearer the Mediterranean. 

The neck of land which joins Asia to Africa, or .the 
Isthmus of Suez, is nearly one hundred miles wide; on the 
south side is the Gulf of Suez, on the north the Medi- 
terranean. The Red Sea and the Mediterranean appear 
to have been united in ancient days, and so far back 
as the time of Rameses II. or earlier a _ canal 
was cut between Pelusium and Lake Timsah; it is 
almost certain that it was well fortified. The <Asiatics 
who wished to invade Egypt were compelled to cross 
the Isthmus of Suez, and a canal would not only serve 
as a water barrier against them, but be useful as a 
means of transport for troops from one point to another. 
The name of the place Kantara, ‘a bridge,’ 30 miles 
to the north of Isma‘iliya, seems to point to the fact of a 
ford existing here from very early times. _Nekau (B.c. 610) 
began to make a canal at Bubastis, between the Nile and 
the Red Sea, but never finished it ; it was continued in later 
times by Darius, and Ptolemy Philadelphus made a lock 
for it; still later we know that the Nile and the Red Sea 
were joined by a canal. The emperor Trajan cleared out 
the canal from Cairo to the Red Sea, which, having become 
impassable, was re-opened by ‘Omar’s general, ‘Amr ibn 
el-‘Asi, after his conquest of Egypt. 

In the Middle Ages various attempts were made in a 
half-hearted manner to cut a new canal across the Isthmus, 
but although several royal personages in and out of Egypt 
were anxious to see the proposed work begun, nothing was 
seriously attempted until 1798, when Napoleon Bonaparte 
directed M. Lepére to survey the route of a canal across the 
Isthmus. M. Leptre reported that the difference between 


the levels of the Red Sea and Mediterranean was thirty feet, 
fe) 
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and, that, therefore, the canal was impossible.* Although 
several scientific men doubted the accuracy of M. Lepére’s 
conclusion, the fact that the level of the two seas is practically 
the same was not proved until M. Linant Bey, Stephenson, 
and others examined the matter in 1846. It was then at 
once evident that a canal was possible. M. de Lesseps 
laid the plans for a canal before Sa‘id Pasha in 1854 ; two 
years afterwards they were sanctioned, and two years later 
the works began. ‘The original plan proposed to- make a 
canal from Suez to Pelusium, but it was afterwards modified, 
and by bringing the northern end into the Mediterranean 
at Port Sa‘id, it was found possible to do away with the 
lock at each end, which would have been necessary had it 
embouched at Pelusium. The fresh-water canal from 
Biilak to Suez, with an aqueduct to Port Sa‘id, included in 
the original plan, was completed in 1863. It was made 
by de Lesseps, and was purchased by the Egyptian 
Government for £400,000. The filling of the Bitter Lakes 
with sea-water from the Mediterranean was begun on the 
18th March, 1869, and the whole canal was opened for 
traffic on November 16th of the same year. The cost of 
the canal was about 419,000,000. 

The buoyed channel which leads into the canal at the 
Suez end is 300 yards across in the widest part. The 
average width of the dredged channel is about 90 feet, and 
the average depth about 28 feet. At Shalfif at-Terrabah the 
excavation was very difficult, for the ground rises about 
twenty feet above the sea-level, and the elevation is five or 
six miles long. A thick layer of hard rock ‘cropped’ up in 


* This was the opinion of some classical writers; compare Aristotle, 
Meteorologica, i. 14, 27; Diodorus, i. 23; and: Strabo, xvii. 1, 25. 
The Arab writer Mas‘idi relates that a certain king tried to cut 
a canal across this isthmus, but that on finding that the waters of the 
Red Sea stood at a higher level than those of the Mediterranean, he 
abandoned his project. (Les Prairies @ Or, t. iv. Pp: 97-) 
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the line of the canal, and the work of removing it was of 
no slight nature. On a mound not quite half-way between 
Suez and Shalif are some granite blocks bearing traces of 
cuneiform and hieroglyphic inscriptions recording the name 
of Darius. They appear to be the remains of one of a 
series of buildings.erected along the line of the old canal 
which was restored and probably completed by Darius. 
At Shalif the width of the canal is about go feet, and 
shortly after leaving this place the canal enters the Small 
Bitter Lake, which is about seven miles long. Before 
reaching the end of it is, on the left, another mound on 
which were found the ruins of a building which was exca- 
vated by M. de Lesseps. Granite slabs were found there 
inscribed with the name of Darius in Persian cuneiform 
characters and in hieroglyphics. The canal next passes 
through the Great Bitter Lake (about fifteen miles long), 
and a few kilométres farther along it passes by the 
rock, upon which was built by Darius another monument to 
tell passers-by that he it was who made the canal. The 
track of the canal through the Bitter Lakes is marked by a 
double row of buoys; the distance between each buoy is 
330 yards, and the space between the two rows is about 
thirty yards. At a little distance to the north of the Bitter 
Lake is Tusiin, which may be easily identified by means of 
the tomb of the Muhammadan saint Ennedek. Shortly 
after Lake Timsah, or the ‘Crocodile Lake,’ is reached, 
on the north side of which is the town of Isma‘iliya, formerly 
the head-quarters of the staff in charge of the various 
works connected with the construction of the canal, The 
canal channel through the lake is marked by buoys as in 
the Bitter Lakes. Soon after re-entering the canal the 
plain of El-Gisr, or the ‘bridge,’ is entered ; it is about 
fifty-five feet above the level of the sea. Through this a 
channel about eighty feet deep had to be cut. Passing 
through Lake Balah, Al-Kantara, ‘the bridge,’ a place 
0 2 
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situated on a height between the Balah and Menzalah 
Lakes, is reached. It is by this natural bridge that every 
invading army must have entered Egypt, and its appellation, 
the ‘ Bridge of Nations,’ is most appropriate. On the east 
side of the canal, not far from Al-Kantara, are some ruins 
of a building which appears to have been built by 
Rameses II., and a little beyond Kantara begins Lake 
Menzalah. About twenty miles to the east are the ruins of 
Pelusium. The canal is carried through Lake Menzalah in 
a perfectly straight line until it reaches Port Sa ‘id. 
Stern-wheel steamers, with double promenade decks, now 
run on Lake Menzalah from Port Safd to Karputi in about 
34 hours; the fishing trade of the Lake has also been 
considerably developed. t 

The town of Port Sa‘id stands on the island which 
forms part of the narrow tract of land which separates 
Lake Menzalah from the Mediterranean. The first 
body of workmen landed at the spot which afterwards 
became Port Sa‘id in 1859, and for many years the place 
was nothing but a factory and a living-place for workmen. 
The harbour and the two breakwaters which protect it are 
remarkable pieces of work ; the breakwater on the west is 
lengthened yearly to protect the harbour from the mud- 
carrying current which always flows from the west, and 
which would block up the canal but for the breakwater. Near 
the western breakwater is the lighthouse, about 165 feet 
high ; the electric light is used in it, and can be seen for a 
distance of twenty miles. The port is called Sad in 
honour of Sa‘id Pasha. The fresh water used is brought 
to the town by the canal from Isma‘iliya. The choice fell 
upon this spot for the Mediterranean end of the canal 
because water sufficiently deep for ocean-going ships was 
found within two miles of the shore. The total length 
of the canal, including the buoyed channel at the Suez 
end, is about one hundred miles, 
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Of the vessels which passed through the canal in 1908 
some 2,233 were British, 584 German, 242 French, 246 
Dutch, 107 Austrian-Hungarian, 69 Japanese, 83 Italian, 
81 Russian, 30 Turkish, 22 Norwegian, 27 Spanish, 
34 Danish, 16 Swedish, 8 Greek, 8 American, 3 Portuguese, 
2 Egyptian, 1 Brazilian, 1 Siamese. The percentage of 
British vessels was 58°8, the percentage of Gross Ton- 
nage 60°4, and the percentage of Net Tonnage 60°9. The 
number of passengers was in 1908, 218,785: 116,898 
being outward bound, and 101,887 homeward bound; and 
in 1907, 243,580: 117,566 being outward bound, and 
126,074 homeward bound. The following figures illustrate 
the increase in the number of passengers since 1870 :— 


Year. Passengers. Year. Passengers. 
1890.7 bas 26,758 1890... - 161,352 
1873. us 48,422 189P) -_... 194473 
T8724 baw 67,640 1892... 189,820 
LOZ BA OL 68,030 1893... 186,498 
1874. % <4 73,597 1894 ... 166,003 
1875... 84,446 1895... 216,940 
1876. 4... 59,614 1866)... » 308;24% 
187701. 72,821 1897P~... -- 191}224 
1898.15. 96,363 1868! ©... ---219;720 
1879.0 2}..4 82,144 1899... - 221,348 
1880... 98,900 1900 .... 282,203 
1882, 790. 86,806 I9ODL6: ...)-- 270,221 
1882,01 \04) 121,872 LOO2GI... 2234775 
1883... ~—- 119,176 1903) '—..; ---195j232 
1884 ... 151,916 1904... 210,849 
1885... 205,949 1905... + 252,694 
188620%.00 171,410 1906 <... ~ 359,616 
1887... 182,996 1907... 243,580 
1888... 183,895 1908... ~~: 219,024 
1889... 180,592 


The mean duration of the passage of vessels navi- 
gating by night and by day was 17 hours 5 minutes, 
and of those which navigated by day only 27 hours 
49 minutes; the total mean duration for all vessels 
was 17 hours 24 minutes. 
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The following figures will illustrate the development of 
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traffic on the Suez Canal :— 


Year. 


1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
I9OI 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 


No. of Vessels. 


10 
486 
765 

1,082 

1,173 

1,264 

1,494 

1,457 

1,663 

1,593 

1,477 

2,026 

2,727 

3,198 

3,397 

3,284 

3,624 

3,100 

35137 

33440 

32425 

3,389 

4,207 

35559 

3,341 

35352 

33434 

3,409 

2,986 

3,503 

3,607 

5441 

3,699 

3,708 

3,761 

4,237 

4,116 

3,975 

4,267 

3,795 


Gross Tonnage. 


10,557 
654,915 
1,142,200 
1,744,481 
2,085,072 
2,423,672 
2,940,708 
3,072,107 
35418,949 
3,291,535 
3,236,942 
4,344,519 
5,794,491 
7,122,125 
8, 051, 307 
8,319,967 
8,985,41 I 
8,183,313 
8,430,043 
93437;957 
9,605,745 
9;749,129 
12,217,986 
10,866,401 
10,753,798 
11,283,854 
11,833,637 
12,039,858 
11,123,403 
12,962,631 
13,815,991 
13,699,237 
15,163,233 
15,694,359 
16,615,309 
18,661,092 
18,310,442 
18,810,713 
20,551,982 
19,110,831 


Receipts. 
Francs. 


54,460 
5,159,327 
8,993,732 

16,407, 591 


~ 22,897,319 


24,859,383 
28,886, 302 
29,974,998 
3237745344 
31,098,229 
29,686,060 
39,840,487 
51,274,352 
60,545,882 
65,847,812 
62,378,115 
62,207,439 
56,527,390 
57,862, 370 
64,332,273 
66,167,579 
66,984,c00 
83,422,101 
74,452,436 
70,667, 361 
73,776,827 
78,103,717 
79,569,994 
72,830,545 
85,294,769 
91,318,772 
90,623,608 
1C0, 386, 397 
103,720,020 
103,620,268 
145,818,479 
113,866,796 
108,161,896 
116,000,096 
108,452,235 
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The state of the capital account was as follows, on 
December 31, 1898 :— 


Francs. 
Capital 400,000, at 500 francs ... 200,000,000 
Consolidation of unpaid coupons... 34,000,000 
Loan 1867-68 a: “35 ++ 99,999,900 
Loan 1871 ... - whee sss 12,000,000 
Loan 1880 ... ahs — «26,999,962 
Loan 1887... act ba wes QI, 100,965 


464,100,827 
Revenue applied to improvement 
of canal ... rae eine ees Lal 145207 


615,275,134 


There were, in addition, 100,000 founders’ shares, with 
the right to participate in the surplus profits under certain 
conditions. In 1898 the net profits amounted to 48,789,818 
francs, and the total amount distributed among the share- 
holders was 46,618,028 francs. In 1875 Isma‘il Pasha sold 
176,602 Suez Canal Shares to the British Government 
for £3,976,582 sterling; these shares are now worth 
425,000,000 sterling. The profit on the year’s working 
in 1907 was 71,377,464°78 francs, the dividend being 
126°695 francs per share. The Suez Canal Company’s 
Steam Tramway, which ran from Port Sa‘id to Isma‘iliya, 
was 80 kilométres long ; stations were passed at Ras al-‘Esh 
(well Uvty kilométre 15), at kilometre 24, a re ee 34, 
at Al-Kantarah, (xbailt, kilométre 45, with 579 inhabi- 
tants), at kilométre 55, and at Al-Ferdan (wlo,a!, kilo- 
metre 65). This steam tramway has been converted into 
a railway. 
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The Peninsula of Sinai is “a desert of rock, gravel, and 
boulder, of gaunt peaks, dreary ridges, and arid valleys and 
plateaux, the whole forming a scene of stern desolation 
which fully merits its description as the ‘great and terrible 
desert.’” The Peninsula is bounded on the east by the 
Gulf of Akabah, on the west by the Gulf of Suez, and on 
the north by the desert which extends to the Mediterranean 
Sea. It is a triangular tableland; from its apex, Ras 
Muhammad, in the south to the Mediterranean Sea is a 


distance of 260 miles, and from Suez to Akabah is a distance . 


of 150 miles. ‘The Gulf of Akabah is the continuation of 
the great depression in which lie the Jordan and the Dead 
Sea. The head of the Gulf forms a circular bay, with lofty 
mountains on each side of it. The village of Akabah stands 
on the eastern shore at the head of the Gulf. Ships can 
anchor in 11 fathoms close in shore and only two cables 
from the Turkish fort, with good protection in northerly 
winds. ‘The whole Peninsula is mountainous. The valleys 
fall away to the east and west towards the coasts from a 
range of mountains which practically divides the main 
portion of the Peninsula into two parts; the highest 
points are Gebel Sinai and Gebel Katarina, which 
are 7,450 feet and 8,550 feet above the sea respectively. 
The area of the Peninsula is about 11,500 square miles. 
Population.—The inhabitants of Tor, Nakhl and Shat 
number 1,068, 307, and 135 respectively. The number of 
the nomads’ is unknown. The greater number of the 
people ate Arabs descended from families who settled 
at Tor (Ttir), hence their name “ Tawwarah”; the 
remainder are the “ Gabaliya” or ‘ Mountaineers,” who 
are said to be the descendants of the soldiers who were 
employed by Justinian in the VIth century to protect 
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Map of Sinai showing the Egyptian Frontier, 
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the Church of Saint Mary, which he built on Gebel 
Misa. Trade in the ordinary sense of the word they have 
none, but they formerly made charcoal for sale, and they 
take to the sea-coast a certain kind of gum-arabic which 
exudes from the favfah or tamarisk tree. The native name 
for this gum is “ munn,” and this is undoubtedly the manna 
mentioned in the Old Testament. ‘The Sinaites are a fine, 
tall, hardy race, and they are ruled by shékhs who administer 
old tribal laws with considerable success. Vengeance is 
taken upon a murderer, or a member of his family to the 
fifth generation, but atonement may be made by the 
payment of Al-Madda, or blood money, which is fixed at 
41 camels. Adultery may be atoned for by the payment of 
money or camels. The Sinai Arabs pray twice daily, and 
believe in a general resurrection, and they offer up sacrifices 
at the tombs of their Saints, especially to Nebi Salih and 
Nebi Misa (Moses). Accused persons are tried by fire, by 
water, and by dreams. 

Of the early history of Sinai little is known, but it 
seems that the predynastic Egyptians had dealings with the 
Sinaites, and obtained copper and turquoises from the 
Peninsula. The oldest site worked for copper was Wadi 
Maghara, and in the Dynastic Period the oldest names 
found there are those of Smerkha and Tcheser. Later we 
find those of Seneferu, Khufu (Cheops), Sahu-Ra, Men- 
kau-Heru, Tet-ka-Ra, Pepi I and Pepi II, all before the end 
of the VIth dynasty. Under the XIIth dynasty the site of 
Sarabit al-Khadim was worked, and we find monuments 
of Amen-em-hat III, Amen-em-hat IV, etc. Under the 
XVIIIth dynasty the mines were reopened, and the names 
of several of its kings are found on the rocks. No 
inscriptions later than the time of the XXth Dynasty are 
found there. In the early centuries of the Christian era 
monks and anchorites settled near Mount Sinai, and the 
natives drove a good trade in supplying their wants. Most 
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of the Christian settlers grouped themselves round the 
mountain from which God was believed to have given the 
Law to Moses; some think this mountain was Gebel 
Serbal, and others Gebel Mtisa. The oldest tradition 
identified Gebel Serbal with Mount Sinai, and round it all 
the oldest monasteries were built. Gebel Misa was not 
declared to be a holy place until Justinian (a.D. 527-565) 
built a church on it in honour of Mary the Virgin. Close 
to the church he built a fort which he garrisoned with 
soldiers, whose duty it was to protect the church and 
pilgrims. ‘The monks of Gebel Serbal were persecuted by 
the Saracens, or “ nomad thieves” in the [Vth century, and 
when Justinian built his fort they deserted Serbal and went 
and settled on Gebel Mtisa. Mount Sinai has also been 
identified with the peak called Horeb in Christian times, 
and with Ras as-Safsaf. Gebel Serbal is about 6,700 feet 
high, Gebel Safsaf, 6,600 feet, and Gebel Katarina 8,550. 
The Monastery of Saint Catherine encloses the spot 
where Moses saw the Burning Bush, and a building 
which some say was built by the Empress Helena. The 
Monastery was founded by Justinian and the Church 
dates from his reign. The Church of the Transfiguration 
contains a fine mosaic. From the Library of the 
Monastery came the Evangeliarium Theodosianum, 
and the Codex Sinaiticus. Among the holy places in 
the neighbourhood are: The Well of Jethro. The Chapel 
of the Virgin. The Chapel of Elijah. The Cave of Moses. 
The Clift in the Rock. The Chapel of the Virgin’s Belt. 
The Rock of Horeb, and the Hill of the Golden Calf. The 
golden calf was undoubtedly a figure of the cow-goddess 
Hathor, who was worshipped at the Egyptian mining 
settlements of Wadi Maghara and Sarabit al-Khadim. 

In the Wadi Mukattab are large numbers of rudely-cut 
texts which are commonly known as the Sinaitic Inscrip- 
tions, and which were supposed at one time to have been 

O 4 
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cut by the Israelites during their wanderings in the desert. 
The first to describe them was Kircher in 1636, who wrote 
great nonsense about them. Later, copies of them were 
made by Nyenburg (1721), Pococke (1738), Niebuhr (1766), 
Montagu (1766), Coutelle and Rozitre (1799), Seetzen 
(1807), Burckhardt (1812), Riippell (1817), Grey (1820), 
Henniker (1820), Laborde (1828), Lord Prudhoe and Major 
Felix (1835), Laval (1850), Frazer (1855), Palmer (1866), 
etc. The best work done on the subject is that of 
G. Bénédite, who in 1898 and 1899 copied more than 
2,000 inscriptions. This splendid material is published in 
Corpus Inscr. Semit., Part i1., vol. 1, fascicule III, Paris, 
1902. It is sufficient to say that the inscriptions are 
funereal in character, that they are written in Nabatean, 
and that they were made in the znd or 3rd century of our 
era; they have nothing whatsoever to do with Moses or 
the Israelites. For information about the Peninsula of 
Sinai the reader is referred to the volumes of the Szrvey, 
published by the Palestine Exploration Fund; the Le¢fers 
of Lepsius ; Ebers, Durch Gosen zum Sinai (Leipzig, 1881) ; 
Hull, Mount Seir, Sinai, etc. (London, 1885); E. H. Palmer, 
Desert of the Exodus (1871); Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine ; 
Ancient History from the Monuments, Sinai (London, 1892), 
and every traveller to Sinai will, of course, have with him 
his copy of the Bible. ‘Those who are interested in Sinai 
from an Egyptological point of view may consult Raymond 
Weill’s Recuezl des Inscriptions Egyptiennes du Sinat, Paris, 
1904, 4to. Here will be found all the texts, with transla- 
tions, commentaries, etc., and all that the general reader 
will need to know about the subject. In the year 1905, 
Mr. Currelly removed from Wadi Maghara for the Egyptian 
Government a number of monuments which were in danger 
of disappearing to the Egyptian Museum at Cairo, and a 
narrative of his labour, in four chapters, is printed at the end 
of a volume by Prof. Petrie, who describes the examination 
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of some Sinaitic sites which he made in conjunction with 
Mr. Currelly in 1905. 

In the winter of 1904-5 the Arabs of the Peisinauils 
seemed disposed to give the Egyptian authorities a good 
deal of trouble, and several raids took place. Disputes 
between individuals and tribes assumed an acute stage, and 
the people seemed inclined to take the law into their own 
hands. In May 1905 two brothers were brutally murdered. 
At this juncture the Egyptian Government sent Mr. Jennings 
Bramley to report on the affairs of the country, and to settle 
the disputes, and in a short time he disposed of 30 or 40 
cases. Order was restored, and the murderers of the two 
brothers were hanged at Nakhl on May 28th. |The Govern- 
ment then appointed Mr. Bramley Commandant and 
Inspector, and set aside a sum of £E.5,000 for him to use 
in' making improvements. These included the equipment 
of a Camel Corps, the purchase of trees, the building of 
water wheels, the making of a water supply for Tor, the 
building of a small dam across the Khor Al-‘Arish, and the 
construction of a rest-house, mosque, barracks, and police 
station at Nakhl. In fact, the Egyptian Government 
intended to make their rule effective in a country which 
had belonged to Egypt for nearly 7,000 years. ‘There are 
two main caravan roads from the Turkish frontier to 
Egypt: I. The road from Rafah, which is about half-way 
between Gaza and Al-‘Arish to Kantara on the Suez Canal, 
distance 143 miles. 2, The road from Akabah via Nakhl 
to Suez, distance 150 miles. The stations on the Rafah- 
Kantara Road are: 1. Shékh al-Zawiya, 22 miles from 
Al-‘Arish. 2, Bir al-Maza (with a well 35 feet deep, and 
6 feet of water), 32 miles from Arish. 3. Bir al-‘Abd 
(many small wells), 3 miles from Bir al-Maza. 4. Kattya 
(large well), 17 miles from Bir al-‘Abd. 5. Kantara, 33 
miles from Katiya. The worst part of this road is that 
between Al-‘Arish and ‘Bir al-‘Abd, 63 miles, with a single 
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well half-way. On the Akabah-Suez Road, which is 
now little used, there are said to be wells with water in 
them at Bir Aththemed and Nakhl, 35 and 75 miles from 
Akabah respectively, and at Mébalfik, 14 miles from Suez. 
About half-wayg between Kantara and Al-‘Arish is Ras 
Kasrfin, a sand-hill nearly 300 feet high. For 25 miles on 
each side of it a strip of sand separates Lake Sirbonis 
from the sea. This lake and the shallows of the Bay of 
Pelusium would partially cover the flank of an enemy 
traversing the desert, and a naval force could only produce 
a serious effect near Al-‘Arish and the Suez Canal. Thus 
on both routes, each of which consists of 150 miles of 
desert, sea-power can effect little except at the starting 
points. If Turkey ever succeeds in securing Al-‘Arish and 
Akabah, and in making them so strong that they cannot be 
dealt with by a naval force, the completion of the Syrian 
railways to these points would practically place Egypt at 
her mercy. In ancient days the Egyptian kings made 
Gaza or Sharhan, which are both further up the Syrian 
coast, their frontier city, and Egyptian territory extended 
due east of these for a considerable distance. Only in this 
way was Egypt able to ensure her authority over the 
Peninsula of Sinai, and keep that country secure from the 
attacks of the northern Syrian tribes. Under the XVIIIth 
and XIXth dynasties the motive power of the attacks on 
Sinai was stationed at-and near Damascus; in modern 
times it is centred at Constantinople and perhaps further 
still to the north. 

In connection with the above the following facts are of 
interest: On January 12th, 1906, H.M. the Sultan com- 
plained that an Egyptian officer called Bramley Bey had 
pitched his camp at a place close to Akabah on the Gaza 
Road, and had expressed his intention of erecting a guard- 
house there as well as at other points within Turkish 
territory, and His Majesty requested, that the officer and 
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his force might be withdrawn from Turkish territory. The 
Sultan had been misinformed as to facts, for Bramley Bey 
was only sent to occupy positions on the Egyptian side of 
the Akabah—Ar-Rafah frontier, and to discuss the exact 
positions of certain places on the boundary with the local 
authorities in a friendly manner. His Majesty was asked 
to appoint a Turkish Commissioner to discuss the proper 
delimitation of the Frontier, but he declined to do so. Soon 
afterwards an Egyptian gun-boat arrived at Tabah in the 
Gulf of Akabah with tents for the soldiers in the neighbour- 
hood, whereupon the Sultan sent messages “ peremptory 
and even minatory ” in tone, demanding that the ship and 
her soldiers should be withdrawn. He also asserted that 
the neighbourhood of Akabah was Turkish territory, and 
was not included in the ‘ privileged” Egyptian territory. 
At the same time the Turkish troops at Akabah prevented 
the Egyptian coastguard cruiser from landing men at Tabah, 
and threatened to fire on them. Shortly afterwards Turkish 
soldiers occupied Tabah, which was in Egyptian territory, 
and the Turkish Minister of Foreign Affairs declared that 
the British Officer Commanding the Egyptian troops had 
admitted the right of the Turkish troops to occupy Tabah. 
This was untrue. The withdrawal of Egyptian soldiers from 
Far‘tin Island was also demanded by the Turks, but after 
the arrival of H.M.S. ‘‘ Diana” in the Gulf of Akabah 
nothing more was said about this. On the 17th of February 
the Sultan admitted that he might be mistaken in thinking 
that Tabah and other neighbouring places were in Turkish 
territory, and promised to appoint a Frontier Commission. 
To this the British Ambassador agreed, provided that the 
Turkish troops were withdrawn from places under the 
Egyptian Administration. 

It will be remembered that in the Imperial Firman* by 
which the present Khedive rules over Egypt, a passage 

* Dated 27th Sha‘aban, a.H. 1309! 
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respecting the limits of Egypt occurs which was not in the 
Firman issued to the late Khedive Tawfik Pasha.* In the 
Firman to Tawfik Pasha the Sultan intrusted to the Khedive 
“le Khédivat @Egypte tel qu'il se trouve formé par ses 
anciennes limites et’eén comprenant les territoires qui y ont 
été annexés.” The Firman to ‘Abbas Pasha states that 
‘“le Khédivat d’Egypte, avec les anciennes limites indiquées 
daris le Firman Impérial en date du 2 Rabi-el-Akhir, 
1257, A.H., ainsi que sur la Carte annexée au dit Firman, et 
les territoires annexés en’ conformité du Firman Impérial en 
date du 15 Zilhidjé, 1281, a.H.,” has been committed to 
him. On rith April, 1892, Sir Evelyn Baring called the 
attention of Tigrane Pasha to the additional passage in the 
new Firman, and asked if any communication in explanation 
of it had been made to the Egyptian Government by the 
Porte. To this Tigrane Pasha replied on the 13th that 
the Sultan had sent by telegraph an Iradé intrusting to the 
Khedive the administration of the Peninsula of Mount 
Sinai. To this Sir Evelyn Baring made answer saying that 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Government consented to the 
definition of boundaries contained in the present Firman, 
‘fas supplemented, amended, and explained by the telegram 
of the 8th instant’ from H.H. the Grand Vizier, which they 
consider as annexed to and as forming part of the Firman, 
and that they entertain no objection to the official promul- 
gation of the Firman, with the addition of the above- 
mentioned explanatory telegram. I am to add that Her 
Majesty's Government cannot admit that any existing 
territorial rights or claims are in any degree affected by 
changes which have been introduced into the language of 
the Firman, or by their acceptance thereof.” (Egypt No. 2 
(1906), pp. 5 and 6). 

On 20th February, 1906, two Staff Officers left Con- 
stantinople for Alexandria, and on their arrival in Cairo 


* Dated 19th Sha‘aban, A.H. 1296. 
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they lodged in the house of the Ottoman Delegate Mukhtar 
Pasha, and held no communication with any member of 
the Egyptian Government, or with H.M.’s Agent and 
Consul-General. On March 4th they suddenly left for 
Beyrfit, whence they were to proceed to Akabah. Mean- 
while Turkish troops occupied Tabah, Al Gattar, and 
Marashesh, and additional troops were dispatched from 
Damascus and other Syrian towns to the Frontier. It 
became evident that the “Ottoman Government were 
abusing the patience of H.M.’s Government and trifling 
with the question at issue.” The boundary between Turkey 
and Egypt at Rafah was marked by a tree, on each side of 
which was a marble pillar ; about this time the pillars were 
pulled down and removed in the Turkish interest. The 
Report of the Officers who had gone to Akabah_ was 
received on April znd, and was found to be “eminently 
unsatisfactory.” The Porte then referred the matter to 
Mikhtar Pasha, who boldly stated that “the Peninsula of 
Sinai consisted only of the territory lying south of a line 
drawn directly from Akabah to Suez, and the boundaries 
between Egypt and Turkey were lines drawn from Rafah to 
Suez, and from Suez to Akabah. A compromise was 
hinted at by Miakhtar Pasha, by whose orders it is not 
clear, of a frontier from Ras Muhammad to AlI-‘Arish.” 
According to Mfkhtar Pasha’s contention, the Turks would 
have had the right to construct a strategic railway to Suez, 
and the effect of his compromise would have been to 
advance the ‘l'urkish frontier to Nakhl, and to turn the 
Gulf of Akabah into a mare clausum in the possession of 
Turkey, and into a standing menace to the security of the 
trade route to the East. On April 3oth, the British 
Ambassador received instructions to inform the Ottoman 
Government that ten days would be given them to comply 
with the British demands, failing which the situation would 
become ‘grave. A fortnight later the Sultan gave orders 
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for the evacuation of Tabah by Turkish troops, and 
accepted the demands of H.M.’s Government. (See Map 


on p. 393.) 
SHY, TO. CatRO: 


The town of Suez (Arabic As-Suwés oe wll) contained 
18,347 inhabitants in 1907, but it is probable that the 
number is now fewer. It stands near the site of the 
ancient city of Clysma, which was of considerable import- 
ance as the largest Egyptian port on the Red Sea. There 
is nothing of special interest in the modern town. On an 
artificial island is a statue of Thomas Waghorn, the 
pioneer of the Overland Route, which was set up by M. de 
Lesseps. Waghorn was born in 1800. He proved that the 
Overland Route was no figment of the imagination by bringing 
the Bombay mail of October rst, 1845, to London two days 
quicker than the ordinary express mail, and he prepared 
plans for bringing letters from Bombay to London in 
twenty-one days. He died in want and misery in London 
in January, 1850. ‘The Well of Moses may be visited by 
travellers who have a day to spare; it lies on the eastern 
side of the Gulf of Suez, seven or eight miles from Suez. 
Early tradition connects the neighbourhood with some of 
the miracles wrought by Moses the Lawgiver, and Antoninus 
Martyr declared that near Suez, when the tide was out, it 
was possible to see the remains of the wheels of Pharaoh’s 
chariots which had, however, been turned into marble. 

On the line between Suez and Cairo the following places 
are passed :— 

Ganaffah, 42i>, a small station twenty-two miles from 
Suez, which takes its name from a neighbouring mountain. 

Faid, ol, a small station thirty-five miles from Suez. 

Nefishah, 44.4), fifty-five miles from Suez and three 
miles from Isma‘flfya. It is important only as a station 
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belonging to the triangle by which trains to and from 
Cairo, and trains to and from Suez arrive at and depart 
from Isma‘iliya. At this point the Fresh Water Canal 
divides, one branch running into Isma‘iliya, and the other 
into Suez. 

Isma‘iliya was founded by Isma‘il Pasha in 1862, and 
in 1907 contained 11,448 inhabitants. It is a pretty little 
town, with numerous villas and gardens, and the roads, 
which are planted with the shady /eddek tree, are extremely 
well kept. The little town owes its existence to the Suez 
Canal, and is important as a pilot station ; passengers by 
steamer to Europe and India formerly disembarked and 
embarked here, and hotels, etc., sprang into being to meet 
their wants. Between 1887 and 1902 many of the inhabi- 
tants suffered from fever, but thanks to Major Ross’s 
system of dealing with the azopheles mosquito, the cases of 
fever dropped from 2,209 in 1902 to 213 in 1903. 

On leaving Nefisha the traveller enters the Wadi 
Tumilat, which is thirty miles long; its western end 
opens into the tract of country now commonly identified 
with the Goshen of the Bible. 


The first station is Abu SUWweEr, 1» yo » |, about seven miles 


_ from Nefisha, and the next is Al Mahsamah, casual, 
about eighteen miles from Nefisha. Between these two 
places are the ruins known as Tell al-Maskhtta, z.c., the 
‘ Hill of the Statue,’ which marks the site of the ‘store- 
city’ of Pithom, built by the Israelites for Rameses II. 

The place was thus called by the Arabs because of a 
monolithic group in red. granite, representing a king sitting 
between two gods. The inscriptions on the back of the 
group showed that the king was Rameses II., and Dr. 
Lepsius, without any hesitation, identified Tell al-Maskhiita 
with the city of “Raamses” built by the Israelites during 
the oppression. ‘This identification was generally accepted, 
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and the place was henceforth called “Raamses” by Euro- 
peans until 1883, when the excavations which Professor 
Naville* made on the site proved that the Egyptian town 
which stood here was not Raamses at all, but Pithom, and 
an inscription gave the information that the district was 


called THUKU e), by the Egyptians, and Succoth 


by the Hebrews. These discoveries were of great import- 
ance, for they showed beyond a doubt that Pithom was a- 
town in Succoth, and that Succoth was in the neighbour- 
hood of Goshen. Joseph said to Jacob, ‘“‘ And thou shalt 
dwell in the land of Goshen, and thou shalt be near unto 
me... and there will I nourish thee” (Genesis xly, 10) ; 
and it was to Goshen that Jacob came from Canaan 
(Genesis xlvi, 28), and ‘‘Israel dwelt in the land of Egypt, 
in the country of Goshen; and they had possessions 
therein, and grew and multiplied exceedingly” (Genesis xlvii, 
27). We see that the Hebrews called Thuku ‘Succoth,” 
which means “tents,” not because the Egyptian name 
meant ‘‘tents,” but because they pronounced Thuku as 
Suku, and this done, popular etymology supplied a Hebrew 
meaning. In much the same way the word Mersu 


(Ss Bye which means “child,” was turned into the 


proper name ‘“ Moses” (Mosheh), and this done, the 
Hebrew philologists connected it with a root in their own 
language, which means “to draw out,” as Professor Naville 
has already remarked. In Exodus i, 11, f, we read, 
‘Therefore did they (z.e., the Egyptians) set over them 
taskmasters to afflict them with their burdens. And they 
built for Pharaoh treasure cities, Pithom and Raamses . . . 
And the Egyptians made the children of Israel to serve with 


* See The Store City of Pithom, Uondon, 2nd edition, 1903. 


+ The name Mrsu (\ I e TRY Sa has actually been’ found in hiero- 
glyphics. (See Ostrakon in the British Museum, No.. 5631.) 
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rigour: and they made their lives bitter with hard bondage, 
in mortar, and in brick, and in all manner of service in the 
field: all their service, wherein they made them:serve, was 
with rigour.” The name of the Egyptian town excavated 


by Professor Naville was Pa-Temu Cos » J 
y cee . whence 


is derived the Hebrew form Pithom with which all are 
familiar. In the course of the excavations a large number 
of chambers were found, the walls of which were built of 
crude bricks, and were from six to nine feet thick, the 
chambers were rectangular in shape, and were not connected 
by doors or any other opening. There is little doubt that 
these chambers were the store-places for grain, which was 
shot into. them through holes in the roofs, and it is evident 
that a very large-resetve of grain could be kept in them. 
The object of such “‘treasure cities,” or rather store cities, 
was to supply the troops that were stationed on the frontier 
to “ward the marches” between Egypt and Syria. The 
town of Raamses was not far from Pithom, and there is 
every reason to assume that it was in the construction of the 
crude brick buildings which belonged to them that the 
Israelites worked. In respect of the bricks of Pithom, 
Mr. Villiers Stuart remarked (Zgvpt after the War, p. 81), 
“T carefully examined the chamber walls, and I noticed 
that some of the corners of the brickwork throughout were 
built of bricks without straw. I do not remember to have 
met anywhere in Egypt bricks so made. In a dry climate 
like Egypt it is not necessary to burn the bricks; they are 
made of Nile mud, and dried in the sun. Straw is mixed 
with them to give them coherence.” ‘This evidence is not 
so conclusive as it seems, for often straw (7.e., Zeben) is only 
used in mud bricks when it can be spared for this purpose, 
and everywhere in Egypt, especially in poor districts where 
all the straw is required for food for the cattle, mud bricks 
in which there is no straw “binding” will be found, 
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. At Al-Kassasin, wale, twenty-four miles from 
Isma‘iliya the British defeated Arabi Pasha’s troops on 
August 28th, 1882. Here was made the famous charge of 
the Household Cavalry; which is commonly known as the 
‘Moonlight Charge.’ 


At-Tell al-Kabir, or At-Tall al- Rabie z.e., the ‘ Great 
Hill,’ thirty-four miles from Isma‘iliya, is the ciel strategic 
point of defence in the Eastern Delta. Here the British 
defeated Arabi Pasha’s force on September 13th, 1882. 
The British cemetery is to the south of the railway line and 
a little distance from the station. 


The next two stations are Abi Hammad, ols~ Pie 
where the Arabian desert begins, and Abt al-Akhdar, 
pas .}, and about forty-eight miles from Isma‘iliya, 


Zakazik or Az-Zakazik, je, is reached. Za- 
kazik, the capital of the Sherkiyah province, is a 
town of about 40,000 inhabitants; the population in 
1907 was 34,999 inhabitants. The railway station stands 
about one mile from the mounds which mark the 
site of the famous old city of Bubastis,* or Tell Basta. 
The chief article of commerce here is cotton. Not far from 
Zakazik flows the Fresh-water Canal from Cairo to Suez, 
which in many places exactly follows the route of the old 
canal which was dug during the XIXth dynasty. 

Bubastis, Bubastus, or Tell Basta (the Pibeseth=‘ House 
of Bast’ of Ezekiel xxx. 17), was the capital of the Bubastites 
nome in the Delta, and was situated on the eastern side of 
the Pelusiac arm of the Nile. The city was dedicated to the 
goddess Bast, the animal sacred to whom was the cat, and 
was famous for having given a dynasty of kings (the XXIInd) 


*’ From the hieroglyphic wa .¢ eS (h Per-Bast,Copticnnows Ract ; 
it was the metropolis. of the 18th nome of Lower Egypt, ‘‘ where the 
soul of Isis-lived in [the form of] Bast.” 
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to Egypt. To the south of the city were the lands which 
Psammetichus I. gave to his Ionian and Carian mercenaries, 
and on the north side was the canal which Nekau (Necho) 
dug between the Nile and the Red Sea. The city was 
captured by the Persians B.c. 352, and the walls, the entire 
circuit of which was three miles, were dismantled. Recent 
excavations, by M. Naville, have shown beyond doubt that 
the place was inhabited during the earliest dynasties, and 
that many great kings of Egypt delighted to build temples 
there. The following description by Herodotus of the town 
and the festival celebrated there will be found of 
interest :— 


“ Although other cities in Egypt were carried to a great height, 
in my opinion, the greatest mounds were thrown up about the 
city of Bubastis, in which is a temple of Bubastis well worthy of 
mention ; for though other temples may be larger and more 
costly, yet none is more pleasing to look at than this. Bubastis, 
in the Grecian language, answers to Diana. Her sacred precinct 
is thus situated: all except the entrance is an island ; for two 
canals from the Nile extend to it, not mingling with each other, 
but each reaches as far as the entrance of the precinct, one flowing 
round it on one side, the other on the other. Each is a hundred 
feet broad, and shaded with trees. The portico is sixty feet in 
height, and is adorned with figures six cubits high, that are 
deserving of notice. This precinct, being in the middle of the city, 
is visible on every side to a person going round it: for as the city 
has been mounded up to a considerable height, but the temple has 
not been moved, it is conspicuous as it was originally built. 
A wall sculptured with figures runs round it; and within is 
a grove of lofty trees, planted round a large temple in which the 
image is placed. The width and length of the precinct is each 
way a stade [600 feet]. Along the entrance is a road paved with 
stone, about three stades in length [1800 feet], leading through 
the square eastward; and in width it is about four plethra 
[400 feet]: on each side of the road grow trees of enormous 
height : it leads to the temple of Mercury.”* 


The goddess Bast who was worshipped there is represented 
as having the head of a cat. She wore a disk, with an 


* Herodotus, ii. 137, 138 (Cary’s translation). 
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ureus, and carried the sceptre | or if She was, at times, 
identified with Sekhet, female counterpart of Ptah, a 


member of the triad of Memphis. Sekhet. Md d 


is called ‘Lady of Heaven,’ and ‘ The great lady, beloved 
of Ptah.’* The nature of the ceremony on the way to 
Bubastis, says Herodotus,7 is this :— 

‘“‘Now, when they are being conveyed to the city Bubastis, 
they act as follows: for men and women embark together, and 
great numbers of both sexes in every barge : some of the women 
have castanets on which they play, and the men play on the flute 
during the whole voyage; the rest of the women and men sing 
and clap their hands together at the same time. When in the 
course of their passage they come to any town, they lay their 
barge near to land, and do as follows: some of the women do as 
I have described ; others shout and scoff at the women of the 
place ; some dance, and others stand up and behave in an unseemly 
manner ; this they do at every town by the river-side. When 
they arrive at Bubastis, they celebrate the feast, offering up great 
sacrifices ; and more wine is consumed at this festival than in all 
the rest of the year, What with men and women, besides 
children, they congregate, as the inhabitants say, to the number 
of seven hundred thousand,” 


The fertile country round about Zakazik is probably a 
part of the Goshen of the Bible. 

To the north of the line between Zakazik and Isma‘iliya, and 
at no great distance from the sea, are numbers of mounds 
and ruins, which mark the sites of ancient Egyptian cities. 
Among these may be mentioned those of Khata‘ana, 
which prove that a flourishing city existed there in the 
XIIIth dynasty. About thirty miles north of Tell Fakis 


are the ruins called San al-Hagar, ssl Loe, 
the famous city of Tanis. The town which the Greeks 


* She was a form of Hathor, and as wife of Ptah was the mother of 
Nefer-Atmu and I-em-hetep. She was the personification of the 
power of light and of the burning heat of the sun; it was her duty to 
destroy the demons of night, mist and cloud, who fought against the 
sun, + Book II., 60, 
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called Zanzs, and the Copts T&MEWC or XAITH, was 


named by the ancient Egyptians Qn wed. ] tr RK, 
Tchad, or ah J ea Sekhet Tchant (which. is 
ss) a B i 
accurately translated ‘Field of Zoan,” |YRUTTW, in 
Psalm Ixxviii. 12, 43) and << s Tchart,; it was the 
as 


6. 

capital of the fourteenth nome of Lower Egypt, cil 
THE 

Khent-abt. The two determinatives )== indicate that 


the place was situated in a swampy district, and that 
foreigners dwelt there. The Arabs have adopted the 
shorter name of the town, and call it San. Dr. H. 
Brugsch endeavoured to show that Tanis represented the 
town of Rameses, which was built by the Israelites, but 
his theory has not been generally accepted, although there 
is no doubt whatever that Tchar and Tanis are one and the 
same town. The other names of Tanis given by Dr. 
Brugsch in his great Dictionnaire Géographique are ““Mesen, 
Mesen of the North, Teb of the North, and Behutet of the 
North.” Tanis was situated on the right or east bank of the 
Tanitic branch of the Nile, about thirty miles nearly due 
west of the ancient Pelusium ; and as it was near the north- 
east frontier of Egypt, it was always one of the towns which 
formed the object of the first attack of the so-called 
Hyksos, Syrians, Assyrians, Greeks, Arabs, and Turks. 
The excavations which have been made in the ruins round 
about San by Mariette and others prove that ‘Tanis must 
have been one of the largest and most important cities in 
the Delta. The earliest monuments found here date from 


* Zoan must have been considered a place of great importance by 
the I1ebrews, for they date the founding of Hebron by it (Numbers, 
xiii. 22), and Isaiah, describing the future calamities of Egypt, says, 
‘‘ Surely the princes of Zoan are fools.” (Isaiah xix. TI.) 
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the time of Pepi I., VIth dynasty, about B.c. 3233; the 
next oldest are the black granite statues of Usertsen I. and 
Amenemhat II., a sandstone statue of Usertsen II., an 
inscribed granite fragment of Usertsen III., and two statues 
of Sebek-hetep III. Following these come the most interest- 
ing black granite sphinxes, which are usually said to be the 
work of the so-called Hyksos, but which are, in the 
writer’s opinion, older than the period when these people 
ruled over Lower Egypt. The cartouches inscribed upon 
them only prove that many kings were anxious to have 
their names added to these monuments. ‘The greatest 
builder at Tanis was Rameses II., who erected a temple 
with pylons, colossal statues, obelisks and _ sphinxes. 
Pasebkhanu, Shashanq I. and Shashanq III. repaired and 
added to the buildings in ‘Tanis, and they took the 
opportunity of usurping sphinxes, obelisks, etc., which 
had been set up by earlier kings. ‘The famous red granite 
‘Tablet of four hundred years’ was found at San. The 
inscription upon it, which is of the time of Rameses IL., is 
dated in the four hundredth year of a Hyksos king named 


‘ Aa-peh-peh-Set, son of the Sun, Nub-Set’ NGa) 
S (ga 4N), which appears to prove that this king 


reigned 4oo years before the time of Rameses II. 

The last native king of Egypt whose name is mentioned 
at Tanis is Nectanebus II., and after him come the 
Ptolemies. ‘The stele, commonly called the ‘Decree of 
Canopus,’ which was set up in the ninth year of Ptolemy 
IIL, Euergetes I. (B.c. 238), was found here. The tri- 
lingual inscription in hieroglyphics, Greek, and Demotic, 
mentions at some length the great benefits which this king 
had conferred upon Egypt, and states what festivals are to 
be celebrated in his honour and in that of Berenice. The 
priests assembled at Canopus from all parts of Egypt 
resolved that these things should be duly inscribed upon 
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stele, of which one should be placed in every large temple 
in Egypt to commemorate their resolution. 

Under the Roman Empire Tanis still held a high 
position among the towns of the Delta, and the Egyptians 
considered it of sufficient importance to make it an epis- 
copal see. In the list of the bishops who were present at 
the Council of Chalcedon (a.p. 451), the name of Apol- 
lonius, Bishop of Tanis, is found. Tanis must not be con- 
founded with Tennis, the sea-port town which grew and 
increased in importance as Tanis declined; and it is difficult 
to understand why Tanis should have dwindled away, 
considering that Arab writers have described its climate as 
being most salubrious, and its winter like summer. Water 
was said to flow there at all times, and the inhabitants could 
water their gardens at their will ; no place in all Egypt, save 
the Fayyfim, could be compared with it for fertility, and for 
the beauty of its gardens and vines. In the sixth century 
of our era the sea invaded a large portion of the territory of 
Tanis, and it went on encroaching each year little by little, 
until all its villages were submerged. The inhabitants 
removed their dead to Tennis, and established themselves 
there ; Tennis was evacuated by its inhabitants a.p. 1192, 
and the town itself was destroyed a.pD. 1226.. 

From Zakazik the traveller formerly proceeded to Cairo 
vid Balbés, when the following places were passed :— 


Burdén, OTE with 4,027 inhabitants. 

Balbés, eda with 13,485 inhabitants. 

Anshas ar-Raml, (| oy Uelii!, with 5,199 inhabitants. 

Mashtil as-Stk, il ginwes with 9,645 inhabitants. 

Shabin al-Kanatir, ab all whe the stopping place 
for those who wish to visit Tell al-Yahtdiyah, “e., 


‘The Hill of the Jewess’ where Onias, the high priest 
of the Jews, is thought by some to have built a temple 
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by the permission of Ptolemy Philometor, in which the 
Egyptian Jews might worship. The site of the town 
was occupied in very early times by a temple and 
other buildings which were set up by Rameses IT. and 
Rameses III. ; a large number of the tiles which formed 
parts of the walls of these splendid works are preserved in 
the British Museum. The attention of Egyptologists was 
first called to this site by Emil Brugsch Pasha, who visited it 
in 1870, and found large numbers of glazed tiles, etc., of 
the XIXth dynasty in the hands of the natives ; these had 
been found in the ruins on the hill. Excavations on the 
site were made by Brugsch and Mariette in the autumn of 
that year, and a plan of it was printed by Prof. Hayter 
Lewis in the Zvansactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology in 1872. The statues discovered among the 
ruins on the hill, which was from 25 to 30 feet high, were 
described in the Aeg. Zettschrift for 1871, and Brugsch 
described his excavations in Maspero’s ecweil in 1886 
(tom. VIII, p. 1 ff., On e¢ Onion). Some years later Prof. 
Naville dug through the site, and it was again examined in 
1906 by Prof. Petrie. The building excavated by Brugsch 
was the work of Rameses III., and this probably stood on 
the site, or even the remains, of an older edifice. Of the 
temple which Onias is thought to have built here no 
authentic remains have been discovered, and the identifica- 
tion of the site with Avaris, the Hyksos stronghold, is 
purely theoretical. 


Nawa, ,), with 4,592 inhabitants. 


Kalytb, als, the capital of the Province of 
Kalyfibiyah, with 16,798 inhabitants. 


SS 
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CAIRO. 


Cairo (from the Arabic K4hira, ‘the Victorious,’ because 
the planet Kahir or Mars was visible on the night of the 
foundation of the city) is situated on the right or eastern 
bank of the Nile, about fourteen miles south of the division 
of the Nile into the Rosetta and Damietta branches. 
It stands at a distance of three or four miles from the 
site of the old fortress of Babylon of Egypt, whereon, 
subsequently, Al-Fustat was built. It is called in Arabic 
Masr*: it is the largest city in Africa, and its population 
was in 1907 654,476 souls. Josephus says that the 
fortress of the Babylon of Egypt, which stood on the spot 
occupied at a later date by old Cairo or Fustat, was 
founded by the Babylonian mercenary soldiers of Cam- 
byses, B.c. 525; Diodorus says that it was founded 
by Assyrian captives in the time of Rameses II., and 
Ctesias is inclined to think that it was built in the time 
of Semiramis. The opinions of the two last mentioned 
writers are valuable in one respect, for they show that it 
was believed in their time that Babylon of Egypt was 
of very ancient foundation. During the reign of Augustus 
it was the headquarters of one of the legions that garrisoned 
Egypt, and remains of the town and fortress which these 
legionaries occupied are still to be seen a little to the north 
of Al-Fustat. The word Fustat t means a ‘tent,’ and the 
place obtained its name from the tent of ‘Amr ibn al-‘Asi, 
which was pitched there when he invaded Egypt, A.D. 640, 


* Masr is a form of the old name Misri (Hebrew J/7sratm), by 
which it is called in the cuneiform tablets, B.c. 1450. 
7 od wi 
+ Arab. nap another form of bios, = Byzantine Greek éoccdrov. 
The meanings given to this word by Dozy are ;—campe, campement, 
pavillon. 
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and to which he returned after his capture of Alexandria. 
Around his tent lived a large number of his followers, and 
these being joined by new comers, the city of Al-Fustat at 
length arose. It was enlarged by Ahmed ibn Tulfin, 
who built the suburb Al-Katé4, and a mosque; by 
Khamariyeb, who built a palace there; but when the 
Fatimite Khalif Mutizz conquered Egypt (a.D. 969), 
he removed the seat of his government from that place, 
and founded, on August 5th, Masr el-Kahira, ‘Masr 
the Victorious,’ a few miles to the north. The work was 
carried out by Gawhar, the commander-in-chief of this 
Khalifa. Fustat, which was also known by the name 
of Masr, was henceforth called Masr el-‘Atika. During 
the reign of Salah-ad-din the walls of the new city were 
thoroughly repaired and the Citadel was built. Sultan after 
Sultan added handsome buildings to the town, and though it 
suffered from plagues and fires, it gained the reputation of 
being one of the most beautiful capitals in the Muham- 
madan empire. In 1517 it was captured by Selim I., and 
Egypt became a pashalik of the Turkish empire, and 
remained so until its conquest by Napoleon Bonaparte in 
1798. Cairo was occupied by Muhammad ‘Alf in 1805, 
and the massacre of the Mamlfiks took place March 1, 
1811 ; the city was surrendered to the British on Septem- 
ber 14, 1882. 


Coptic Churches in Cairo.* 


The Church of Mar Mina lies between Fustat and 
Cairo; it was built in honour of St. Menas, an early 
martyr, who is said to have been born at Mareotis, and 
martyred during the persecution of Galerius Maximinus at 
Alexandria. The name Mina, or Mena, probably represents 


* The authorities for ‘the facts relating to Coptic Churches are 


Butler’s Coptic Churches of Egypt, 2 vols., 1884; and Curzon, Vészts 
to Monasteries in the Levant. 
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the Coptic form of Mena, sae IF the name of the first 


historical king of Egypt. The church was_ probably 
founded during the fourth century, and it seems to have 
been restored in the eighth century; the first church built 
to Mar Mina was near Alexandria. The church measures 
60 feet x 50 feet; it contains some interesting pictures, 
and a very ancient bronze candelabrum in the shape of two 
winged dragons, with seventeen sockets for lighted tapers. 
On the roof of the church is a small bell in a cupola. 

About half-a-mile beyond the Dér* containing the church 
of St. Menas, lies the Dér of Abi’s Séfén, in which are 
situated the churches of al-‘Adhra (the Virgin), Anba Sheniti, 
and Abi’s Séfén. The last-named church was built in the 
‘tenth century, and is dedicated to St. Mercurius, who is 
called ‘ Father of two swords,’ or Abti’s Séfén. The church 
measures go feet X 50 feet, and is built chiefly of brick; 
there are no pillars in it. It contains a fine ebony partition 
dating from A.D. 927, some interesting pictures, an altar 
casket dating from A.D. 1280, and a marble pulpit. In this 
church are chapels dedicated to Saints Gabriel, John the 
Baptist, James, Mar Buktor, Antony, Abba Nib, Michael, 
and George. Within the Dér of Abi’s Séfén is the ‘Convent 
of the Maidens’; the account of Mr. Butler’s discovery of 
this place is told by him in his Coptic Churches of Egypt, 
Vol. I., p. 128. The church of the Virgin was founded 
probably in the eighth century. 

The church of Abii Sargah, or Abfi Sergius, stands well 
towards the middle of the Roman fortress of Babylon in 
Egypt. Though nothing is known of the saint after whom 
it was named, it is certain that in A.D. 859 Shentti was 
elected patriarch of Abfi Sargah; the church was most 
probably built much earlier, and some go so far as to state 
that the crypt (20 feet x 15 feet) was occupied by the 


* Arabic 24 ‘convent, monastery,’ 
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Virgin and her Son when they fled to Egypt to avoid the 
wrath of Herod. 


‘“‘ The general shape of the church is, or was, a nearly regular 
oblong, and its general structure is basilican. It consists of 
narthex, nave, north and south aisle, choir, and three altars east- 
ward each in its own chapel: of these the central and southern 
chapels are apsidal, the northern is square ended ...... Over 
the aisles and narthex runs a continuous gallery or triforium, 
which originally served as the place for women at the service. 
On the north side it stops short at the choir, forming a kind of 
transept, which, however, does not project beyond the north 
ERGY oir Famer; On the south side of the church the triforium is 
prolonged over the choir and over the south side-chapel. The 
gallery is flat-roofed while the nave is covered with a pointed roof 
with framed principals like that at Abi’s Séfén ...... Outside, 
the roof of Abii Sargah is plastered over with cement showing 
the king-posts projecting above the ridge-piece. Over the central 
part of the choir and over the haikal the roof changes toa wagon- 
vaulting ; it is flat over the north transept, and a lofty dome 
overshadows the north aisle chapel...... The twelve 
monolithic columns round the nave are all, with one exception, of 
white marble streaked with dusky lines..... . The excep- 
tional column is of red Assuan granite, 22 inches in diameter 
Be het AS The wooden pulpit. ..... is of rosewood inlaid 
with designs in ebony set with ivory edgings...... The 
haikal-screen projects forward into the choir as at Al ‘Adra 
5 bet Hae and is of very ancient and beautiful workmanship ; 
pentagons and other shapes of solid ivory, carved in relief with 
arabesques, being inlaid and set round with rich mouldings 
5, eo oS The upper part of the screen contains square panels 
of ebony set with large crosses of solid ivory, most exquisitely 
chiselled with scrollwork, and panels of ebony carved through in 
work of the most delicate and skilful finish.” (Butler, Cof¢ic 
Churches, Vol. I., pp. 183-190, ff.) 


The early carvings representing St. Demetrius, Mar 
George, Abt’s Séfén, the Nativity, and the Last Supper, are 
worthy of careful examination. 

The Jewish synagogue which stood near Abfi Sargah 
was originally a Coptic church dedicated to St. Michael, and 
was sold to the Jews by a patriarch called Michael towards 
the end of the ninth century ; it measured 65 feet x 35 feet, 
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and was said to contain a copy of the Law written by Ezra. 
The building fell down in 1888. 

A little to the south-east of Aba Sargah is the church 
dedicated to the Virgin, more commonly called Al- 
Mu‘allakah, or the ‘hanging,’ from the fact that it is sus- 
pended between two bastions, and must be entered by a 
staircase. The church is triapsal, and is of the basilican 
order. It originally contained some very beautiful screens, 
which have been removed from their original positions and 
made into a sort of wall, and, unfortunately, modern 
stained glass has been made to replace the old. The cedar 
doors, sculptured in panels, are now in the British Museum. 
The cedar and ivory screens are thought to belong to the 
eleventh century. The church is remarkable in having no 
choir, and Mr. Butler says it is ‘‘a double-aisled church, and 
as such is remarkable in having no transepts.” ‘The pulpit 
is one of the most valuable things left in the church, and 
probably dates from the twelfth century; in the wooden 
coffer near it are the bones of four saints. Authorities 
differ as to the date to be assigned to the founding of this 
church, but all the available evidence now known would 
seem to point to the sixth century as the most probable 
period ; at any rate, it must have been before the betrayal 
of the fortress of Babylon to ‘Amr by the Baa eipele 
Copts in the seventh century. 

A little to the north-east of Abt Sargah is the church of 
St. Barbara, the daughter of a man of position in the East, 
who was martyred during the persecution of Maximinus ; it 
was built probably during the eighth century. In the 
church is a picture of the saint, and a chapel in honour of 
St. George. At the west end of the triforlum are some 
mural paintings of great interest. 

Within the walls of the fortress of Babylon, lying due 
north of Abfi Sargah, are the two churches of Mar Girgis 


and the Virgin. 
Pp 
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To the south of the fortress of Babylon, beyond the 
Muhammadan village on the rising ground, lie the Dér of 
Bablin and the Dér of Tadrus. In the Dér al-Bablin 
is a church to the Virgin, which is very difficult to see. It 
contains some fine mural paintings, and an unusual candle- 
stick and lectern ; in it also are chapels dedicated to Saints 
Michael and George. This little building is about fifty-three 
feet square. Dér al-Tadrus contains two churches dedicated 
to Saints Cyrus and John of Damanhfr in the Delta ; there 
are some fine specimens of vestments to be seen there. 

A short distance from the Mfski is a Dér containing the 
churches of the Virgin, St. George, and the chapel of Abt’s 
Séfén. The church of the Virgin occupies the lower half of 
the building, and is the oldest in Cairo. The chapel of Abt’s 
Séfén is reached through a door in the north-west corner of 
the building, and contains a wooden pulpit inlaid with 
ivory. The church of St. George occupies the upper part 
of the building, and is over the church of the Virgin. 

In the Greek (Byzantine) quarter of Cairo is the Dér al-Tad- 
rus, which contains the churches of St. George and the 
Virgin. 

The Coptic churches of Cairo contain a great deal that is 
interesting, and are well worth many visits. Though the 
fabrics of many of them are not older than the. sixth, 


seventh, or eighth century of our era, it may well. be ~ 


assumed that the sites were occupied by Coptic churches 
long before this period, 


The Mosques of Cairo. 


Speaking generally, there are three types of mosque* in 
Cairo: 1, the court-yard surrounded by colonnades, asin the 
Mosques of ‘Amr and ibn-Tfltin; 2, the court-yard. sur- 
rounded by four gigantic transepts, as in the Mosque of Sultan 


o- 
* The word ‘mosque’ is derived from the Arabic ssw» a ‘place 
of prayer.’ " 
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Hasan, etc.; and 3, the covered yard beneath a dome, as 
in the Mosque of Muhammad ‘Ali. 

The Mosque of ‘Amr in Fustat, or Old Cairo, is the oldest 
mosque in Egypt, its foundation having been laid a.n. 21 = 
A.D. 643. The land upon which it was built was given 
by ‘Amr ibn al-‘Asi and his friends after they had become 
masters of the fortress of Babylon. Of ‘Amr’s edifice very 
little remains, for nearly all the building was burnt down at 
the beginning of the ninth century. Towards the end of the 
third quarter of the tenth century the mosque was enlarged and 
rebuilt, and it was subsequently decorated with paintings, etc. ; 
the splendour of the mosque is much dwelt upon by Makrizi. 
The court measures 350 feet x 400 feet. The building 
contained 366 pillars—one row on the west side; three rows 
on the north and south sides, and six rows on the east side ; 
one of the pillars bears the name of Muhammad. In the 
north-east corner is the tomb of ‘Abdallah, the son of ‘Amr. 

The Mosque of Ahmad ibn TUldn (died a.p. 884) is 
the oldest in Masr al-Kahira or New Cairo, having been 
finished A.D, 879, under the rule of Khalifa Mu‘atamid (a.p. 
870-892). Itis said to bea copy of the Ka‘aba at Mecca, and 
to have taken two or three years to build; The open court is 
square, and measures about 300 feet from side to side; in 


the centre is the Hanafiyyah (Adi>) or fountain for the 


Turks. On the north, west, and south sides is an arcade 
with walls pierced with arches; on the east side are five 
arcades divided by walls pierced with arches. ‘The wooden 
pulpit is a famous specimen of wood carving, and dates from 
the thirteenth century. Around the outside of the minaret 
of this mosque is a spiral staircase, which is said to have 
been suggested by its founder. The mosque is called the 
‘Fortress of the Goat,’ because it is said to mark the spot 
where Abraham offered up the ram; others say that the 
ark rested here. 
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The Mosque of Hakim (a.p. 996-1020), the third 
Fatimid Khalifa, was built on the plan of the mosque of ibn 
Taltin (see above); the date over one of the gates is A.H. 393 
=A.D. 1003. 

The Mosque Al-Azhar was founded by Gawhar, the 
general of Mutizz, April 3rd, 970, and was finished on 
June 24th, 972. The plan of the principal part was the same 
as that of the mosque of ‘Amr, but very little of the original 
building remains. It was made a university by the Khalifa 
‘Aziz (A.D. 975-996), and great alterations were made in the 
building by different Sultans in the twelfth, thirteenth, 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and eighteenth centuries; Sa‘id Pasha 
made the last, A.D. 1848. The minarets belong to different 
periods; the mosque has six gates, and at the principal of 
these, the ‘Gate of the Barbers,’ is the entrance. On three 
of the sides of the open court are compartments, each of 
which is reserved for the worshippers who belong to a certain 
country. The Liwan of the mosque is huge, and its ceiling 
is supported upon 380 pillars of various kinds of stone; 
it is here that the greater part of the students of the 
university carry on their studies. ‘The number of students 
varies from 7,000 to 9,o00, and the education, from the 
Muhammadan point of view, is perhaps the most thorough 
in the whole world. 

In the Citadel are :—1. The Mosque of An-nasir, built in 
1317-18, also known as the Maristan Kalatin; 2. The 
Mosque of Suléman Pasha or Sultan Selim, built in 1526 ; 
3. The Mosque of Muhammad ‘Ali, which was finished by 
Sa’id Pasha in 1857. As with nearly all mosques built by the 
Turks, the church of the Hagia Sophia at Constantinople 
served as the model for the last-named, but the building is not 
considered of remarkable beauty. ‘The mosque is a square 
covered by a large dome and four small ones. In the south- 
east corner is the tomb of Muhammad ‘Ali, and close by is 
the minbar (~«) or pulpit ; in the recess on the east side is 
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the Kiblah (als), or spot to which the Muhammadan turns 


his face during his prayers. The court is square, with one 
row of pillars on each of its four sides, and in the centre 
is the fountain for the Turks; the clock in the tower on 
the western side was presented to Muhammad ‘Ali by 
Louis Philippe. 

The Mosque of Sultan Hasan, built of stone taken 
from the pyramids of Gizah, is close to the Citadel, and 
is generally considered to be the grandest in Cairo. It was 
built by Hasan, one of the younger sons of Sultan Nasir, and 
its construction occupied three years, A.D. 1356-1358. It 
is said that when the building was finished the architect’s 
hands were cut off to prevent his executing a similar work 
again. This story, though probably false, shows that the 
mosque was considered of great beauty, and the judgment 
of competent critics of to-day endorses the opinion of it 
which was prevalent in Hasan’s time. Hasan’s tomb is 
situated on the east side of the building. The remaining 
minaret* is about 280 feet high, the greatest length of the 
mosque is about 320 feet, and the width about 200 feet. 
The walls are 113 feet high. In the open court are two 
fountains which were formerly used, one by the Egyptians, 
and one by the Turks. On the eastern side are still to be 
seen a few of the balls which were fired at the mosque by 
the army of Napoleon. 

The Mosque of Barktk (a.p. 1382-1399) contains the 
tomb of the daughter of Barktk. 

The Mosque of Mu‘ayyad, one of the Circassian 
Mamltiks, was founded about 1412; it is also known 
as the “Red Mosque,” from the colour of the walls 
outside. Externally it measures about 300 feet by 250 feet, 
and possesses an internal court, surrounded by double 
colonnades on three sides, and a triple range of arches on 


* From the Arabic Blue ‘place of light.’ 
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the side looking towards Mecca, where also are situated—as 
in that of Barkfik—the tombs of the founder and his family. 
A considerable number of ancient columns have been used in 
the erection of the building, but the superstructure is so light 
and elegant that the effect is agreeable. The bronze gate 
in front belonged originally to the mosque of Sultan Hasan. 

The Mosque of Kait Bey (a.D. 1468-1496), one of the 
last independent Mamltik sultans of Egypt, is about eighty 
feet long and seventy feet wide; it has some fine mosaics, 
and is usually considered the finest piece of architecture in 
Cairo. 

The Mosque al-Ghtri was built by the Sultan 
Kansuweh al-Ghitri about 1602; it is one of the most 
beautiful mosques in Cairo. 

The Mosque of Sittah Zénab was begun late in the 
XVIIIth century; it contains the tomb of .Zénab, the grand- 
daughter of the Prophet. 

The Mosque of Al-Hasanén, ze¢., the mosque of 
Hasan and Husén, the sons of “Ali the son-in-law of the 
Prophet, is said to contain the head of Husén, who was 
slain at Kerbela A.D. 680; the head was first sent to 
Damascus and afterwards brought to Cairo. 

The Tombs of the Khalifas* are situated on the 
eastern side of the city, and contain the tombs of the 
members of the families of the Circassian Mamltik Sultans 
who reigned from a.D. 1382-1517. The tomb-mosques of 
Yiisuf, al- Ashraf, and the tomb of al-Ghiiri (a.p. 1501-1516) 
are to the north-east of the Bab an-Nasr ; the tomb-mosques 
of Yisuf and al-Ashraf are only to be seen by special 
permission. In the tomb-mosque of Bark&k are buried that 
sultan, his son the Sultan Farag (A.D. 1399-1412), and 
various other members of the family. The limestone pulpit 


* The word ‘ Khalifa,’ Arabic d@Jz, means ‘successor’ (of Muham- 


mad) or ‘ vicar ’ (of God upon earth), and was a title applied to the head 
of the Muslim world. The last Khalifa died in Egypt about a.D. 1517. 
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and the two minarets ate very beautiful specimens of stone 
work. To the west of this tomb-mosque is the tomb of 
Sultan Suléman, and near that are the tombs of the Seven 
Women, the tomb-mosque of Barsbey (A.D. 1422-1438), the 
Ma‘abed ar-Rifa, and the tomb of the mother of Barsbey. 
The most beautiful of all these tombs is the tomb-mosque 
of Ka#it Bey (A.D. 1468-1496), which is well worthy of more 
than one visit. 

The Tombs of the Mamltks* form the resting 
places of a number of the Bahrite Mamliks, who ruled over 
Egypt from 1250 to 1380. They have fallen into a terrible 
state of neglect and decay, and of many of these tombs only 
the-minarets remain. 

The Citadel was built by Salih ad-Din (Saladin), who 
began it in 1176-7 ; it was finished in 1207-8 ; the architect’s 
name was Karakfish. 

The stones used were taken from the pyramids of Gizah ; 
it formed a part of the large system of the fortifications of 
Cairo with which this Sultan protected the city. Though 
admirably situated for commanding the whole city, and as a 
fortress in the days before long range cannon were invented, 
the site was shown in 1805 to be ill chosen for the purposes. 
of defence in modern times by Muhammad ‘Ali, who, by 
means of a battery placed on the Mukattam heights, com- 
pelled Khurshid Pash to surrender the citadel. In the 
narrow way, with a high wall, through the Bab al-‘Azab, 
which was formerly the most direct and most used means of 
access to it, the massacre of the Maml(ks took place by 
the orders of Muhammad ‘Ali, on March tst, 1811. The 
single Mamlfik who escaped is said to have made his horse 
leap down from one of the walls of the Citadel ; he refused 
to enter the narrow way. 

Joseph’s Well is not called after Joseph the Patriarch, 


I0¢ oe 
* The word ‘Mamltik’ means a ‘slave,’ Arabic Shwe, plur. h3lwe, 
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as is usually supposed, but after the famous Salah ad-Din 
(Saladin), whose first name was Yiisuf or Joseph. The shaft 
of this well, in two parts, is about 289 feet deep, and was 
found to be choked up with sand when the Citadel was 
built; Saladin caused it to be cleared out, and from his 
time until 1865 its water was regularly drawn up and used, 
This well was probably sunk by the ancient Egyptians. 


The Museum of Arab Art and Khedivial Library. 


Hours of opening :— 


November 1st to April 30th, 9 am. to 4 p.m.; 
Entrance Fee, 5 piastres. 

May ist to October 31st, 8 a.m. to 1 p.m.; Entrance 
Fee, 1 piastre. 

This Museum is closed on Fridays and holidays. 


The collections which illustrate Arab art are arranged in 
a building close to the Mosque of Al-Hakim, and are well 
worth a visit. The foundation of a Museum of this kind 
was ordered by Isma‘il Pasha in 1869, who commissioned 
Franz Pasha to make collections of all objects which 
illustrated the development of Arab art; these were 
arranged in the arcades of the Liwan of the Mosque of Al- 
Hakim. | Nothing, however, was done in the way of 
providing a special location for the collections until 1881, 
when the Government decided to build a museum; the 
courtyard of the mosque was selected as the site, and a 
museum was built there in 1883. In 1892 Herz Bey was 
appointed Keeper of the collections. As soon as it became 
understood that a special building had been erected for 
works of Arab art, the collections increased with great 
rapidity, and it was decided by the Government to provide 
more accommodation for them on a site in the Midan Bab 
al-Khalk, together with new rooms for the Khedivia] 
Library. The new Museum was finished in 1903, and 
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Herz Bey removed his collections into it in the same year. 
The traveller is referred to his excellent “Catalogue 
Sommaire,” published in Cairo in 1894, for detailed 
descriptions of the splendid Arab glass lamps, and the 
other objects worth examination, which are under his care. 

The lower portion of the building has been devoted to 
the housing of the Khedivial Library which was founded by 
Isma‘l Pasha, and is said to contain about 50,000 
manuscripts and books in Arabic, Persian, Turkish, and 
other Oriental languages. 


Hours of opening :— 
October 1st to June 30th, 8 a.m. to one hour before 
sunset. 
July, August, September, 8 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
In Ramadan, ro a.m. to 2 p.m. 


The Library is open daily, Fridays and holidays excepted. 
Admission to the Reading Room and Exhibition Room 
is free. The Library receives an annual grant of AE.4,000 
from the Government, and £E.500 from the Wakfs 
Administration. The first Librarian was the eminent 
Arabic scholar, Dr. Stern, who was succeeded by Dr. Spitta 
Bey, the author of several works on modern Egyptian 
Arabic, and he was in turn succeeded by Dr, Vollers ; the 
present Librarian is Dr. Moritz. The total cost of the new 
Museum and the fittings for the Library has been 4 E.66,000, 
and it is characteristic of the feelings entertained among 
natives in respect of the ancient monuments of the country, 
that this expenditure has been the subject of much 
animadversion and criticism in native quarters. 

On December 31, 1904, the number of volumes in the 
Library was 56,330, 23,939 being in the European, and 
32,391 in the Oriental Department. The collection of 
Kur’ans is unique, and comprises no less than 2,677 
volumes. In the Persian section are the manuscripts from 

P43 
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the library of the late Mustafa Fadil Pasha. In 1908 the 
Reading Room was used by 23,594 persons, as compared 
with 2,582 in 1903. About 23,972 volumes were issued 
for use to these students. 926 volumes were lent out for 
use off the premises.. The total number of visitors to the 
Library in 1908 was 64,124 as compared with 2,000 
eleven years ago. The Coin Collection contains about 
3,528 pieces. 

The Zoological Gardens were established in 1891, 
and enlarged in 1898 and 1903; they cost. £E.7,400, and 
their upkeep costs about AE.4,000 a year. The area of 
the Gardens is about 52 acres. From 1899 to 1904 the 
numbers of the visitors and the gate-money were as 


follows :-— 
Visitors. Gate-money in ae E. 


1899 ee ae ee 43,507 991 | 
1900 gi oe sais 44,296 976 
1901 we m ae 50,711 1,114 
1902 Za 435 ste 47,117 1,037 
1903 aA ate A 55,937 1,213 
1904 is :¥ ar 64,711 1,388 
1908 * emma e Te Te 1,522 


The total be cettts fot 1904 were £E. 4,868, and the total 
expenditure £E.4,678. At the end of 1904 there were in 
the Gardens :— 


Specimens. Species. 
Mammals ud b ..eirrepde 93 
Birds mn 30 575 133 
Reptiles Ba si 103 33 
Batrachians “a aa 2 I 
Total sg 972 260 


The Gardens now contain 1,200 animals, representing 
360 species, and 200 Nile fish, representing about 26 
species. ‘The gardens are open daily. 

Entrance Fees: Weekdays, 3 piastre each person. 

Sundays, 5 piastres  ,, > 
On the day Shem an-Nassim, 10  ,, on ‘5 
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Under the capable management of the Director, Captain 
Stanley Flower, the Gardens are becoming a most pleasant 
place of recreation, and a valuable means of education in 
all that appertains to the birds, animals, etc., of North-east 
Africa. 

The Aquarium at Gazira was established in 
November, 1902, at a cost of £E.1,150, and placed under 
the direction of Captain Flower. It contains a number of 
varieties of Nile fish, which have never before been kept 
in captivity. The gardens are beautiful, and are well worth 
visiting. 

Hours. of opening :—Daily, from 8.30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Entrance Fees :—One half-piastre on weekdays, and 
two piastres on Sundays. 

The Ezbekiyah Garden or “place,” named after the 
Amir, Ezbeki, the general of K4‘it Bey (A.D. 1468—1496), 
was made in 1870 by M. Barillet, and has an area of about 
twenty acres. 

Bridges, The river at Cairo is spanned by three 
Bridges, and the construction of a fourth is contemplated. 
The oldest bridge is that of Kasr an-Nil, commonly 
called by the natives ‘‘ Al-Kubri” ; it has on each end of it 
a pair of fine bronze lions. Though comparatively broad 
the roadway is wholly insufficient for the traffic, which 
in recent years has grown enormously, and the Cairenes 
have suffered great inconvenience from the ‘“‘cutting” or 
“opening ” of the bridge each day to permit of the passage 
of boats up and down the river. The offices of the Octroi, 
which has. now been abolished, were on the left at the 
western end of the bridge. The sight of the villagers 
bringing their vegetable produce into the city on strings of 
camels and donkeys during the early hours of the day is a 
very picturesque one. The Embaba Bridge stands 
down stream of Kasr an-Nil Bridge, and is crossed by the 
Upper Egypt Railway. On the south side of the line 

P 4 
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provision has been made for wheeled traffic and foot 
passengers. It is less solid looking than the Kasr an-Nil 
Bridge, but it has now been made sufficiently strong for the 
purpose which it is intended to serve. The Réda Bridge 
is up stream of Kasr an-Nil, and its western end is nearly 
opposite to the “Pyramid Road”; it was built by Sir William 
Arrol & Co., Limited. The Bridge is 1,750 feet long; in a 
series of spans of 140 feet. The piers have been sunk to 
a depth of 70 feet below the level of low Nile, and of 92 
feet below high Nile; in some cases they were carried to a 
depth of between 60 and 70 feet below the bed of the river. 
The aggregate depth through which piers were sunk is 
over 1,600 feet, and the work was accomplished in 12 
working months. The last of the 14 piers was completed 
in June, 1906. This bridge forms a most useful means of 
communication between the southern part of Cairo and the 
village of Gizah and the neighbouring hamlets, and it 
relieves the traffic over the Kasr an-Nil Bridge, especially 
in the earlier part of the day. The ‘Abbas Bridge, which 
is named after the reigning Khedive, will be constructed 
on the pattern of the Tower Bridge in London, that is to 
say, with a drawbridge for the passage of vessels, and a 
footbridge at a higher elevation for pedestrian traffic when 
the drawbridge is raised. The daily “cutting” of the Kasr 
an-Nil Bridge causes great inconvenience at certain hours 
of the day ; and this the Réda Bridge was not designed to 
alleviate. The new bridge will span the Nile between the 
existing Embaba and Kasr an-Nil Bridges. The design has 
been prepared by the Public Works Department, the 
authorities of which have laid down, in the minutest detail, 
the materials which shall be used in the course of the work. 


The Nilometer in the Island of Réda. 


The Nilometer here is a pillar, which is divided into 
seventeen parts, each representing a ‘cubit, ze, 214 inches, 
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and each cubit is divided into twenty-four parts. This 
pillar is placed in the centre of a well about sixteen feet 
square ; the lower end is embedded in the foundations, and 
the upper end is held in position by a-beam built into the 
side walls. The well is connected with the Nile by a 
channel. The first Nilometer at Réda is said to have 
been built by the order of the Khalifa Suléman (a.p. 
715—717). The second was built in 861, and 12 
years later Tflfin repaired it and built a fort on the 
island. At the end of the eleventh century a dome 
resting upon columns was built over it. When the 
Nile was at its lowest’ level it stood at the height 
of seven cubits in the Nilometer well, and when it reached — 
the height of 204 cubits, the shékh of the Nile proclaimed 
that sufficient water had come into the river to admit of the 
cutting of the dam which prevented the water from flowing 
over the country. The difference between the highest rise 
and the lowest fall of the Nile at Cairo is about twenty-five 
feet. The Cutting of the Dam used to take place some 
time during the second or third week in August, at which 
time there were general rejoicings. ‘The ceremony of cutting 
the dam is no longer observed, and the old Khalig Canal has 
been filled up. When there happens to be an exceptionally 
high Nile, the whole island of Roda is submerged, and the 
waters flow over the Nilometer to a depth of two cubits, a 
fact which proves that the bed of the Nile is steadily rising, 
and one which shows how difficult it is to harmonize all the 
statements made by Egyptian, Greek, and Arab writers on 
the subject. As the amount of taxation to be borne by the 
people has always depended upon the height of the inun- 
dation, attempts were formerly made by the governments of 
Egypt to prove to the people that there never was a low 
Nile. 
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Egyptian Antiquities. 
Tickets to visit Antiquities are available from July 1 
for 12 months. 
A. For the whole of Egypt, 120 piastres (245. 8d.). 
Obtainable of Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son, at the 
Egyptian Museum at Cairo, and of the Inspector 
at Luxor. 
B. Gizah Pyramids, ascent or entrance, each, 
ro piastres. Obtainable at Gizah Pyramids. 
c. Sakkarah, 5 piastres. Obtainable at the Egyptian 
"Museum at Cairo, and of Messrs. Thos. Cook & 
Son, and of the Official in charge of Antiquities 
at Sakkara. 


1. The Museum of Egyptian Antiquities. 

N.B.—The Museum is closed on. Fridays, and 
during Bairam and Kurban Bairam, and on other official 
holidays. 

Hours of Opening: May rst to October 31st, 8.30 a.m. 
to 9.30 p.m. 
November rst to April 30th, 9 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m. 
Entrance Fees: In Summer, r piastre, excepting on 
Mondays, when it is free. 
In Winter, 5 piastres. 
Soldiers pay half a piastre in summer, 
and 2 piastres in the winter. 

The nucleus of the great Khedivial collection of ancient 
Egyptian antiquities of all periods, from about B.c. 6500 to 
the end of the Roman rule in Egypt, was formed by the 
eminent Frenchman, F. Auguste Ferdinand Mariette, a dis- 
tinguished scholar and archzeologist, and an unselfish and 
indefatigable worker in the cause of Egyptological science. 
In the course of his excavations at, Sakkéra, where he 
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discovered the Serapeum, he brought together a large 
number of miscellaneous antiquities, which were stored 
wherever a place could be found to hold them. In the 
teeth of opposition made by the notables of Cairo 
and Ministers of Government, he forced the claims of 
archeology under the notice of the Khedive Sa‘id 
Pasha, who, soon after his succession in 1854, ordered 
that a Museum of Egyptian Antiquities should be founded, 
and appointed Mariette as its first Keeper. With the 
important work of the Suez Canal in hand, it was unlikely 
that the Egyptian Government would vote money for the 
building of a museum to hold the monumental remains of a 
nation of ‘“‘ignorant unbelievers,” whom every Egyptian 
believed God had wiped off the face of the earth because 
of their “‘unclean wickedness,” and Mariette had therefore 
to take any empty rooms in any Government building 
which could be found in which to house his collection. 
After much difficulty Mariette induced the authorities to 
transfer to him portions of the old post-office at Bilak, the 
port of Cairo, and in these the first Khedivial collection of 
Egyptian antiquities was placed. It goes without saying that 
the building was unsuitable in every way, for the floors were 
bad, the walls were too thin, the rooms were small, and the 
most inexperienced thief could easily break in and help him- 
self to the small objects which were placed in the wretched 
receptacles which served as exhibition cases. It was found 
in a very short time that the collection was growing too 
rapidly for the space which Mariette had at his disposal, 
and, when all the rooms were filled, he was obliged to store 
the cases of antiquities in an outhouse or shed near, and to 
leave them packed up. Whilst the work of collecting was 
thus going on, Mariette devoted himself to the excavation 
and clearing out of temples and other buildings in all parts 
of the country. In 1881 the great collection of royal 
mummies from Dér al-Bahari arrived, and the interest of 
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these was so great that the cultured opinion of the civilized 
world demanded that some systematic arrangement of the 
contents of the Bilaék Museum should be made, and that 
steps should be taken for their better preservation, for it was 
found that the damp in the old post-office was doing harm 
to the more fragile of the antiquities. The situation of the 
museum itself was alarming. On the one side flowed the 
Nile, which more than once threatened to sweep the whole 
building away, and the waters of which, on one occasion, 
actually entered the courtyard, and on the other were a 
number of warehouses of the flimsiest construction, filled 
with inflammable stores, which might at any moment catch 
fire and burn down the museum. Early in winter mornings 
the building was often full of the white, clinging, drenching 
mist, which is common along the banks of the river, and it 
was no rare thing to see water trickling down inside the glass 
cases which held the mummies of the great kings of Egypt. 

At length the Egyptian Government was compelled to 
consider seriously the problem of housing the monuments 
of the Pharaohs, but the authorities were hampered by want 
of funds ; finally, after much discussion, it was decided to 
transfer the whole collection to the Palace of Gizah, which 
stands on the left bank of the Nile, just opposite the Island 
of Réda. This palace was built by Isma‘il Pasha to ac- 
commodate his Zarim, and cost between 4? and 5 millions of 
pounds sterling! The fabric itself was not strong enough 
for a building of the kind, and the walls of hundreds of its 
rooms were made of lath and plaster gilded and painted ; the 
outcry usually raised by irresponsible persons against any 
proposal connected with antiquities was made, but, under 
the circumstances, the Government did the right thing. It 
fell to the duty of Sir Francis Grenfell, K.C.B., to make 
arrangements for the prevention of fire, and with the 
precautions taken by him, and the rules which he enforced 
in person, the collection became comparatively safe. 


ieee 
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The removal of the antiquities from Blak to Gizah was 
carried out in 1889. In 1895 the Public Debt Commissioners 
voted the sum of £E. 110,000 for the building of a new fire- 
proof museum, and the design of M. Dourgnon, a Parisian 
architect, was selected by the jury, which consisted of an 
Englishman, a Frenchman, and an Italian. The building 
was offered for tender in 1896, the foundations were laid in 
1897, and the museum was finished towards the close of 
I901; up to the end of 1900 the total cost had been 
Z4E.169,000.. The total cost of the Museum has been 
AE.251,000, and already 4E.14,000 has been spent on the 
Catalogue. The transfer of the antiquities from Gizah 
to the new Museum began on December 3rd, 1901, and 
was completed on July 13th, 1902. The inauguration 
ceremonies were performed in the presence of Lord Cromer, 
Lord. Kitchener, and about too of the nobles and notables 
of Cairo on November 15th following. 

As already said, the first Keeper of the Egyptian Museum 
in Cairo was F. A. F. Mariette, who was born at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer on February 11th, 1821, and who died 
at Cairo in 1881. He was appointed on the staff of the 
Louvre in 1848; he set out on a mission to Egypt in 
search of Coptic and Syriac MSS. in 1850; he discovered 
and excavated the Serapeum in 1852, with a grant of 
50,000 francs which had been voted by the French 
National Assembly ; he carried on excavations for the 
Duc de Luynes at Gizah in 1853; and in 1854 he was 
appointed Assistant Curator at the Louvre. In the same 
year he was appointed Keeper of the Bfilak Museum, and 
the Khedive Sa‘id Pasha made hima Bey. From 1855 to 
1871 he worked indefatigably, and the excavations which 
he carried out comprise some of the greatest works of 
the kind ever done in Egypt. Tanis, Abydos, Edfd, 
Karnak, Denderah, Madinat Haba, Dér al-Bahari, and 
many other sites were more or less thoroughly explored 
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by him; he explored hundreds of mastabas in the 
cemeteries of Gizah, Sakkara, and Médtim, and he opened 
the “‘ Mastabat al-Fir‘atin.” Whilst engaged in such works 
he found time to write a Guide to the Museum, entitled 
“Notice des principaux monuments exposés dans’ les 
galéries provisoires du Musée d’Antiquités. de S.A. le 
Khédive 4 Boulag,” which went through several editions ; 
he edited facsimiles of papyri, and published several 
volumes of valuable Egyptian texts. The zeal and 
enthusiasm of Mariette contributed largely to the advance 
of Egyptological science, and, as a worker on broad, 
general lines of study, his equal will not quickly be found. 
His body was entombed in a marble sarcophagus which 
first stood in the courtyard at Bdilak, then was removed 
to Gizah in 1889, and to the new Museum in Cairo in 1902. 
In 1894 Chélu Bey proposed that a statue of 
Mariette should be erected on a suitable pedestal, and in 
1901 the Egyptian Government voted £E.300 for a pedestal, 
and £E.1,200 for a statue. The sculptor selected was 
Denys Puech, The work was finished in November, 
1903, and the unveiling of the statue took place on 
March 17th, 1904. 
Mariette was succeeded by Professor Gaston 
Maspero, who was born at Paris on-June 23rd, 1846. 
He took the degree of Docteur en Lettres in 1873 at 
Ecole Normale, was made Professor of the Collége de 
France, in the room of de Rougé, and Member of 
L’Académie des Inscriptions in 1883, and Oxford con- 
ferred upon him the degree of D.C.L. in 1886. “As soon 
as he was appointed he began to arrange and catalogue 
the antiquities at Bflak, and for the first time it became 
possible to obtain an idea of the value and sequence of 
the objects exhibited. The “Guide du Visiteur au Musée 
de Boulaq” was a most useful work, for in it Professor 
Maspero not only described his objects, but explained, 
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- their use and signification, and his “ Guide ” was in reality 
a manual of archeology. In addition to his work in con- 
nection with the Museum at Blak, Professor Maspero 
carried out the excavation of Luxor temple in 1884, 1885, 
and 1886, at the expense of a fund which was raised by 
the Journal des Débats ; it has been customary to ascribe 
this work to M. Grébaut, but this savant only removed 
from Luxor to Cairo the antiquities which Professor 
Maspero had found. In 1884 Professor _Maspero 
discovered the necropolis of Akhmim, from which such 
excellent results were obtained; he repaired Karnak, 
and the eastern part of the Hypostyle Hall; he cleared the 
Ramesseum at Thebes, and repaired the temples at 
Abydos; he rebuilt the west part of the girdle wall at 
Edfa, covered over the sanctuary, and repaired the little 
temple; and he carried on works of repair and excavation 
and clearing at Kom Ombo, Al-Kab, Aswan, Shékh ‘Abd 
al-Kfrna, Asyft, Barsha, Beni Hasan, Tell al-‘Amarna, 
Sakkara, etc. Professor Maspero is the author of a large 
number of Egyptological works, many of them con- 
taining editions of most valuable texts, and his A7stozre 
Ancienne in three volumes is a monumental work. One 
of his greatest works undoubtedly is the edition of the 
texts that were found in the pyramid tombs of Unis, 
Teta, and other early kings, which he published. with 
translations in French. These documents are of priceless 
value for the study of the religion of ancient Egypt, and 
their decipherment and publication are the greatest triumph 
of Egyptology. They reveal a phase of civilization in 
Egypt of which there are no other records than these 
in writing, and certain portions of them must be coeval 
with the historic culture of Egypt. In 1886, for private 
reasons, Professor Maspero resigned his appointment as 
Keeper of the Balak Museum, and was succeeded by 
M. Grébaut, the author of an excellent edition of a 
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famous Hymn to Amen-R&; he increased the collection 
under his charge considerably, and brought many valuable 
monuments from all parts of Egypt to the Museum at 
Gizah; early in February, 1901, he discovered a large 
number of the mummies of priests of Amen, with their 
coffins, etc., at Dér al-Bahari. The “find” consisted of 
153 coffins, ror double, and 52 single, r1o general boxes, 
77 wooden figures, 8 stele, etc. See /ournal Officiel, 
Février 7 et 23, 1891; and G. Daressy, Rev. Arch., 1896. 
Under his rule the Egyptian collection was removed from 
Bilak to the Palace of Gizah. 

M. Grébaut was, in turn, succeeded in 1892 by 
M. J. Marie de Morgan, who was born on June 3rd, 
1857, at the Chateau de Bion, Loir-et-Cher ; though he 
studied archeology for more than 20 years, he is a 
trained mathematician, engineer, and geologist, and 
he has turned his training to good account, for he has 
conducted excavations according to scientific methods, 
with unusually successful results. Since 1897, when 
he resigned his appointment, he has been engaged in 
carrying out excavations at Susa and other places in the 
country which was called Elam by ancient nations ; fortune 
has favoured his labours, and made him the discoverer of 
the basalt stele which is inscribed in Babylonian characters 
with the text of the ‘‘ Code of Laws” of Khammurabi, king 
of Babylon, about B.c. 2200. M. de Morgan has travelled 
over all Persia, Luristan, Kurdistan, Armenia, and Mesopo- 
tamia, and is the author of numerous learned works. In 
connection with Egyptology it may be mentioned that he 
was the discoverer of the predynastic and early archaic 
tombs at Nakada in Upper Egypt, and it was he who first 
showed the correct position in the history of Egypt of the 
people who were erroneously called the New Race. 

M. de Morgan was succeeded in 1897 by M. Victor 
Loret, who is the author of Manuel de la Langue 
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Egyptienne, Paris, 1891; of Za Flore pharaonigue, Paris, 
1892 ; and of several articles in various publications. In 
1898 he discovered in the tomb of Amen-hetep II. at 
Thebes the mummies of several kings of the XVIIIth and 
later dynasties, and among them was the mummy of 
Menephthah, the ‘“ Pharaoh of the Oppression,” whom 
many believed to have been drowned in the “ Red Sea,” 
when the Egyptians were overwhelmed in the days of Moses. 

In 1899 M. Loret resigned, and M. Maspero returned 
to his former position of Keeper of the Egyptian Museum, 
and during the second period of his rule he has renewed 
the wise and liberal policy with which all are familiar. 
Under his guidance the Egyptian collection has been 
removed from the Palace of Gizah to the new Museum in 
the European quarter of Cairo, and the interests of 
Egyptology, both archzeological and philological, are well 
guarded. ‘The various Keepers of the Egyptian Museum 
have for 30 years or more been ably seconded in all their 
endeavours by Emil Brugsch Pasha, the Conservator 
of the Museum, to whom the arrangement and classification 
of the antiquities therein were chiefly due. He holds the 
traditions of the great Mariette, having been his fellow- 
worker, and possesses an unrivalled knowledge of sites and 
of all matters relating to excavations; his learning and 
courtesy are too well known to need further mention. The 
Assistant-Conservators are M. G. Daressy and Ahmad 
Kamal Bey. 

In former days Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son printed in 
their “Guide to Egypt” and in “The Nile” a summary 
of the contents of the rooms of the Egyptian Museum, 
but, as M. Maspero has issued a “Guide to the Cairo 
Museum,” they have decided to omit such summary here. 
An English translation of Prof. Maspero’s “Guide” by Mr. 
and Mrs. Quibell and Miss Pirie may be purchased at the 
Museum. 
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The Egyptian Collection in Cairo is the richest in the 
world in monuments of the first six dynasties, but in some 
classes of the later antiquities its collections are poor. 
No visitor should omit to see :— 
I. The painted mastaba doors and statues of 
dynasties IV.-VI. 

. The Shékh al-Balad. 

. The Inscriptions of Una and Her-Khuf. 

The Statues of Mycerinus and Khephren. 

. The Tomb of Heru-hetep. 

. The Sphinxes and monuments from Tanis. 

. The stelz of Piankhi and of other Nubian kings 
from Gebel Barkal. 
8. The statue of Amenartas. 
9g. The Tablet of Sakkara. 

10. The Stele of Pithom. 

Ir. The Stele of Canopus. 

12. The Tell al-Amarna Tablets. 

13. The Royal Mummies from Dér al-Bahari. 

14. The papyrus containing the Maxims of Ani. 

15. The Fayytim Papyrus. 

16. The Dahshtr jewellery. 

17. The jewellery of Aah-hetep. 

18. The green slate object of Narmer. 

19. The leather body of the chariot of Thothmes IV. 

20. Typical examples of all the painted coffins. 

21. The Karnak statues, which were discovered by 
M. George Legrain in 1902-04. 

22. The Contents of the Tomb of Iuaa and 
Thuau, the father and mother of Queen Thi, discovered 
by Mr. Theodore M. Davis in 1905. 

23. The Cow of Hathor, discovered by Prof. Naville 
at Dér al-Bahari in 1906. 
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_In a room attached to the Museum visitors may purchase 
Egyptian antiquities, and as many travellers wish to take 
away with them a scarab or a wshabé’ figure, or some small 
object which was buried with the mummy, the following 
notes, which explain the commonest of them, are added :— 

Ushabtiu figures are made of stone, alabaster, wood, 
and glazed /aience, and are in the form of the god Osiris, 
who is here represented in the form of amummy. They 
were placed in the tomb to do certain agricultural works 
for the deceased, who was supposed to be condemned to 
sow the fields, to fill the canals with water, and to carry 
sand from the East to the West. They are usually 
inscribed with the VIth Chapter of the Book of the Dead. 
As many travellers buy ushkadtiu figures in Egypt, the 
following version of the chapter may be of interest to 
them :— 


1 Soo SV do d= Ie} ia 


a ushabtiu apen ar aptu Asar 
O ushabtiu figures these, if is decreed Osiris 
Rs ae EN 
a a ea ae | a a Ill 
er arit hat nebt arit am 
do labours —_ any [which] are to be done there 
Kh eS 
em — neter khert astu hu - nef 


in the underworld, behold, be there smitten down for him 


ot US iN MS Sot 


setchebu am em er khert - f 
obstructions there fora person beneath him. 
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NPs Sis loeb 


maku - a ka - ten ap - tu - ten 
Here am I [when] call ye. Watch ye 
nw ) ay 
Sen OE SS ten = 1B me 
er ennu. neb- arit er serutet 
at moment every to work _ to plough 
“=> SWE US 
ri pa Wn nh 
sekhet er semeht utebu er 
the fields, to fill with water the canals, to 
Vase saY PES oN 
khen sha en Abtet er  Amentet 
carry sand of the east to __ the west. 
pod a 
=| N= — Nit 
thes rer maku - a ka - ten 
Again here am I [when] call ye. 


That is to say, the deceased addresses each figure and 
says, ‘‘O ushadtiu figures, if the Osiris,” that is, the deceased, 
‘is decreed to do any work whatsoever in the underworld, 
may all obstacles be cast down in front of him!” The 
figure answers and says, ‘‘ Here am I ready when ye call.” 
The deceased next says, ‘‘O ye figures, be ye ever watchful 
to work, to plough and sow the fields, to water the canals, 
and to carry sand from the east to the west.” The figure 
replies, ‘“ Here am I when ye call.” 
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Amulets,— 
1. The Buckle or Tie, i. usually made of some red 


stone, the colour of which was intended to represent the 
blood of Isis; it was placed on the neck of the mummy 
which it was supposed to protect. It was often inscribed 
with the CLVIth Chapter of the Book of the Dead. 


ze ibe Tet, ie which had sometimes plumes, disk, and 


horns, , attached to it, was also placed on the neck 
of the mummy, and was often inscribed with the CLVth 
Chapter of the Book of the Dead. 


3. The Vulture, Bik: was placed upon the neck of 


the mummy on the day of the funeral, and brought with it 
the protection of the “ mother ” Isis. 


4. The Collar, *%, was placed upon the neck of the 
mummy on the day of the funeral. 
5. The Papyrus Sceptre, { was placed upon the 


neck of the mummy, and typified the green youth which it 
was hoped the deceased would enjoy in the Other World. 


6. The Pillow, S¢, usually made of hematite, was 
generally inscribed with the CLXVIth Chapter of the Book 
of the Dead. 


7. The Heart, ©, represented the ‘soul of 
Khepera.” 


8. The Ankh, ie represented “ Life.” 
9. The Utchat, or symbolic Eye, aa typified “ good 


health and happiness,” and was a very popular form. of 
amulet in Egypt. 


1o. The Nefer, |, represented ‘“ good-luck.” 


11, The Sma, ib represented “ union.” 
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12. The Menat, (y , tepresented “virility.” 
13. The Neha, [f-, represented “‘ protection.” 


14..The Serpent’s Head, 7) , was placed in mummies 
to prevent their being devoured by worms. 


15. The»: Frog, Ww , represented “ fertility” and 
** abundance.” . 

16. The Stairs, ao were the symbol of ascending to 
heaven. ‘ 

17. The Fingers, index and medius, found inside mum- 
mies, represented the two fingers which the god Horus 
stretched out to help the deceased up the ladder to heaven. 


Scarabs.—Scarab or Scarabzeus (from the Greek 
sxapaBos) is the name given by Egyptologists to the myriads 
of models of a certain beetle, which are found in mummies 
and tombs and in the ruins of temples and other buildings 
in Egypt, and in other countries the inhabitants of which, 
from a remote period, had intercourse with the Egyptians. 
M. Latreille considered the species which he named Azeuchus 
Aegyptiorum, Or ptoxdvOapos, and which is of a fine greenish 
colour, as that which especially engaged the attention of the 
early Egyptians, and Dr. Clarke affirmed that it was eaten 
by the women of Egypt because it was considered to be 
an emblem of fertility. In these insects a remarkable 
peculiarity exists in the structure and situation of the hind 
legs, which are placed so near the extremity of the body, 
and so far from each other, as to give them a most: extra- 
ordinary appearance when walking. This peculiar formation 
is, nevertheless, particularly serviceable to its possessors in 
rolling the balls of excrementitious matter in which they 
enclose their eggs. These balls are at first irregularly 
shaped and soft, but by degrees, and during the process of 
rolling along, become rounded and harder; they are 
propelled by means of the hind legs. . Sometimes ‘these 
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balls are an inch and a half or two inches in diameter, and in 
rolling them along the beetles stand almost upon their heads, 
with the heads turned from the balls. They do this in 
order to bury their balls in holes which they have already 
dug for them, and it is-upon the dung just deposited 
that the larvae when hatched feed. Horapollo thought 
that the beetle was self-produced, but he made this mistake 
on account of the females being exceedingly like the males, 
and because both sexes appear to divide the care of the 
preservation of their offspring equally between them. 

The Egyptians called both the scarabeus Khepera 


B= & , and the god represented by this insect also 


Khepera Go =| Ni “t The god Khepera was supposed 


to be the “father of the gods,” and the creator of all 
things in heaven and earth; he made himself out of 
matter which he himself had made. He was identified 
with the rising sun and thus typified resurrection. 


The verb <Kheper a it {, which is usually translated 
=< 


‘to exist, to become,” ‘also means ‘to roll,” and 
“roller,” or ‘‘ revolver,” was a fitting name for the sun. 
In a hieratic papyrus in the British Museum (No. 10188), 
the god Khepera is identified with the god Neb-er-tcher, 
who, in describing the creation of gods, men, animals, and 
things, says :—“I am he who evolved himself under the form 
‘of the god Khepera. I, the evolver of evolutions, evolved 
** myself, the evolver of all evolutions, after a multitude of 
* evolutions and developments* which came forth from my 

* The duplicate copy of this chapter reads, ‘‘I developed myself 
“from the primeval matter which I made. My name is Osiris, the 
“* germ of primeval matter. I have worked my will to its full extent in 
“¢ this earth, I have spread abroad and filledit.... . I uttered my 
“nameas a word of power, from my own mouth, and I straightway 


“‘ developed myself by evolutions. I evolved myself under the form of 
“* the evolutions of the god Kheperd, and I developed myself out of the 
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“mouth (or at my command). There was no heaven, there 
“ was no earth, animals which move upon the earth and 
“¢ reptiles existed not at allin that place. I constructed their 
“ forms out of the inert mass of watery matter, I found no 
‘« place there where I could stand. By the strength which was 
“in my will I laid the foundation [of things] in the form of 
“ the god Shu and I created for them every attribute which 
“‘ they have. I alone existed, for I had not as yet made Shu 
“ to emanate from me, and I had not ejected the spittle which 
“ became the god Tefnut ; there existed none other to work 
“with me. By my own will I laid the foundations of all 
‘¢ things, and the evolutions of the things, and the evolutions 
“* which took place from the evolutions of their births which 
‘took place through the evolutions of their offspring, 
“ became multiplied. My shadow was united with me, and 
‘“‘T produced Shu and Tefnut from the emanations of my 
"SDOCYittis athe oa thus from being one god I became three 
“gods ...... 1 gathered together my members and 
““wept over them, and men and women sprang into 
“ existence from the tears which fell from my eye.” 

Scarabs may be divided into three classes :—1. Funereal 
scarabs; 2. Scarabs worn for ornament; 3. Historical 
scarabs. Of funereal scarabs the greater number found 
measure from half an inch to two inches, and are made of 
steatite glazed green, or blue, or brown; granite, basalt, 
jasper, amethyst, lapis-lazuli, carnelian, and glass. The flat 
base of the scarabs was used by the Egyptians for en- 
graving with names of gods, kings, priests, officials, private 
persons, and monograms and devices. Scarabs were set 
in rings and worn on the fingers by the dead and living, and 


“« primeval matter which has evolved multitudes of evolutions from the 
‘* beginning of tme. Nothing existed on this earth [before me], I made 
‘all things. There was none other who worked with me at that time. 
‘* I made all evolutions by means of that soul which I raised up there 
‘* from inertness out of the watery matter.” 
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were wrapped up in the linen bandages with which the 
mummy was swathed, and placed over the heart. The best 
class of funereal scarabs was made of a fine, hard, green 
basalt, which, when the instructions of the rubric concerning 
them in the Book of the Dead were carried out, was set in 
a gold border, and hung from the neck by a fine gold wire. 
Such scarabs are sometimes joined to a heart on which is 


inscribed the legend “life, stability, and protection” + i ih- 


Funereal scarabs were also set in pectorals, and were in 
this case ornamented with figures of the deceased adoring 
Osiris. Scarabs of all kinds were kept in stock by the 
Egyptian undertaker, and spaces were left blank in the in- 
scriptions* to add the names of the persons for whom they 
were bought. Scarabs worn for ornament exist in 
many thousands. By an easy transition, the custom ot 
placing scarabs on the bodies of the dead passed to the 
living, and men and women wore the scarab probably as a 
silent act of homage to the creator of the world, who was 
not only the god of the dead, but of the living also. 
Historical scarabs are limited to a series of five, 
which were made during the reign of Amenophis III. 
to commemorate certain important events, viz.: 1. The 
slaughter of ro2 lions by Amenophis during the first ten 
years of his reign; 2. A description of the boundaries of 
Egypt, and the names of the parents of Queen Thi; 3. The 
arrival of Thi and Gilukhipa in Egypt, and 317 women ; 
4. The construction of a lake in honour of Queen Thi; 
5. A general summary of the king’s acts. 
Mummy.—Whether the art of mummifying was known to 
the aboriginal inhabitants of Egypt, or whether it was intro- 
duced by the new-comers from Asia, is a question which is very 
difficult to answer. We know for a certainty that the stele of 
a dignitary preserved at Oxford was made during the reign of 


* The chapter usually inscribed upon these scarabs is No, XXX B. 
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Sent, the fifth king of the IInd dynasty, about B.c. 4000. 
The existence of this stele, with its figures and inscriptions, 
points to the fact that the art of elaborate sepulture had 


reached a high pitch in those early times. The man for 


whom it was made was called l Shera, and he held the 
dignity of 1 ) neten hen, or ‘prophet’; the stele also 


—s ‘ 
tells us-that he was e suten rekht, or ‘royal kinsman.’ 
a 


The inscriptions contain prayers asking for the deceased in 
the nether-world “thousands of oxen, linen bandages, 
cakes, vessels of wine, incense, &c.,” which fact .shows 
that religious belief, funereal ceremonies, and a hope. for 
a life after death had already become a part.of the life of 
the people of Egypt. During the reign of King Sent the 
redaction of a medical papyrus was carried out. As this 
work presupposes many years of experiment and experience, 
it is clear that the Egyptians possessed ample anatomical 
knowledge for mummifying a human body. Again, if we 
consider that the existence of this king is proved. by 
papyri and contemporaneous monuments, and that we know 
the names of some of the priests who took part in funereal 
ceremonies during his reign, there is no difficulty in acknow- 
ledging that the antiquity is great of such ceremonies, and 
that they presuppose a religious belief in the revivification 
of the body, for which hoped-for event the Egyptian took 
the greatest possible care to hide and preserve his body. 
‘Mummy’ is the term which is generally applied to the 
body of a human being, or animal, bird, fish, or reptile, which 
has been preserved from decay by means of bitumen, 
spices, gums, and natron. As far as can be discovered, 
the word is neither a corruption of the ancient Egyptian 
word for a preserved body, nor of the more modern Coptic 
form of the hieroglyphic name. The word ‘mummy’ is 
found in Byzantine Greek and in Latin, and indeed in 
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almost all European languages, It is derived from the 
Arabic rogue mumid, ‘bitumen’; the Arabic word for 
mummy is Kresge mumiyyet, and means a ‘‘ bitumenized 
thing,” or a body preserved by bitumen. 

We obtain our knowledge of the way in which the 
ancient Egyptians mummified their dead from Greek 
historians, and from an examination of mummies. 
According to Herodotus (ii, 86), the art of mummifying 
was carried on by a special guild of men who received 
their appointment by law. These men mummified bodies 
in three different ways, and the price to be paid° for 
preserving a body varied according to the manner in which 
the work was done. In the first and most expensive 
method the brain was: extracted through the nose by 
means of an iron probe, and the intestines were removed 
entirely from the body through an incision made in the 
side with a sharp Ethiopian stone. The intestines were 
cleaned and washed in palm wine, and, having been 
covered with powdered aromatic gums, were placed in jars. 
The cavity in the body was filled up with myrrh and cassia 
and other fragrant and astringent substances, and was 
sewn up again. ‘The body was next laid in natron for 70 
days,* and when these were over, it was carefully washed, 
and afterwards wrapped up in strips of fine linen smeared 
on their sides with gum. The cost of mummifying a body 
in this fashion was a talent of silver, z.¢, about £240, 
according to Diodorus (i, 91, 92). In the second method 
of mummifying-the brain was not removed at all, and the 
intestines were simply dissolved and removed in a fluid 
state. ‘The body was also laid in salt or natron which, it 
is said, dissolved everything except the skin and bones. 
The cost of mummifying in this manner was 20 minae, or 
about £20. Thethird method of embalming was employed 


* In Genesis l. 3, the number given is 40. 
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for the poor only. It consisted simply of cleaning the body 
by injecting some strong astringent, and then salting the 
body for 70 days. The cost in this case was very little. 

The account given by Diodorus agrees generally with 
that of Herodotus. He adds, however, that the incision 
was made on the left side of the body, and that the 
“‘dissector” having made the incision fled away, pursued 
and stoned by those who had witnessed the ceremony. 
It would seem that the dissector merely fulfilled a religious 
obligation in fleeing away, and that he had not much to 
fear. Diodorus goes on to say that the Egyptians kept the 
bodies of their ancestors in splendid chambers, and that 
they had the opportunity of contemplating the faces of 
those who died before their time. In some particulars he 
is right, and in others wrong. He lived too late (about 
B.C. 40) to know what the well-made Theban mummies 
were like, and his experience therefore would only have 
familiarized him with the Egypto-Roman mummies, in which 
the limbs were bandaged separately, and the contour of 
their faces, much blunted, was to be seen through the thin 
and tightly-drawn bandages which covered the face. In 
such examples the features of the face can be clearly 
distinguished underneath the bandages. 

An examination of Egyptian mummies will show that the 
accounts given by Herodotus and Diodorus are generally 
correct, for mummies with or without ventral incisions are 
found, and some are preserved by means of balsams and 
gums, and others by bitumen and natron. The skulls of 
mummies, which may be seen by hundreds in caves and pits 
at Thebes, contain absolutely nothing, a fact which proves 
that the embalmers were able not only to remove the brain, 
but also to take out the membranes without injuring or 
breaking the nose in any way. ‘The heads of mummies are 
found, at times, to be filled with bitumen, linen rags, or 
resin. The bodies, which have been filled with resin or 
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some such substance, are of a greenish colour, and the skin 
has the appearance of being tanned. Such mummies, when 
unrolled, perish rapidly and break easily. Usually, how- 
ever, the resin and aromatic gum process is favourable to 
the preservation of the teeth and hair. Bodies from which 
the intestines have been removed, and which have been 
preserved by being filled with bitumen, are quite black and 
hard. The features are preserved intact, but the body is 
heavy and unfair to look upon. The bitumen penetrates 
the bones so completely that it is sometimes difficult to dis- 
tinguish what is bone and what is bitumen. The arms, legs, 
hands, and feet of such mummies break with a sound like 
the cracking of chemical glass tubing; they burn freely. 
Speaking generally, they will last for ever. 

When a mummy has been preserved by natron, that is, 
a mixture of carbonate, sulphate, and muriate of soda, the 
skin is found to be very hard, and it hangs loosely from the 
bones in much the same way as it hangs from the skeletons 
of the monks preserved in the crypt beneath the Capuchin 
conyent at Floriana in Malta. ‘The hair of such ‘mummies 
usually falls off when touched. 

When the friends of a dead Egyptian were too poor to 
pay for a good, expensive method of embalmment, the body 
could be preserved by two very cheap methods ; one method 
was to soak it in salt and hot bitumen, and the other in salt 
only. In the salt and bitumen process every cavity of the 
body was filled with bitumen, and the hair disappeared. 
Clearly it is to the bodies which were preserved in this way 
that the name “mummy,” or bitumen, was first applied. 

The salted and dried body is easily distinguishable. The 
skin is like paper, the features and hair have disappeared, 
and the bones are very brittle and white. 

The art of mummifying arrived at the highest pitch of 
perfection at Thebes. The mummies of the first six 
dynasties drop to pieces on exposure to the air, and smell 
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slightly of bitumen; those of the XIth dynasty are of a 
yellowish colour and very brittle ; those of the XIIth dynasty 
are black. The method ‘of embalming varied at different 
periods and places. From the XVIIIth to the XXIst 
dynasties the Memphis mummies are black, while those 
made at Thebes during the same period are yellowish in 
colour, and have the nails of the hands and feet dyed yellow 
with the juice of the fexna plant. After the XXVIth 
dynasty the mummies made at both places are quite black 
and shapeless ; they are also very heavy and tough, and can 
only be broken with difficulty. 

What the mummies which were made three or four 
hundred years after Christ are like, the writer, never having 
seen one unrolled, is unable to say. About B.c. 100 the 
Greeks began to paint the portrait of the dead upon the 
wrappings which covered the face, 

The art of mummifying was carried on in Egypt for 
nearly 500 years after the birth of Christ, for the Greeks and 
Romans adopted the custom freely. We may therefore say 
that we know for a certainty that the art of embalming was 
known and practised for about 5,000 years. 

In the account of embalming given us by Herodotus, we 
are told that the internal organs of the body were removed, 
but he does not say what was done with them. We now 
know that they also were mummified and were preserved in 
four jars, the covers of which were made in the shape of 
the heads of the four children of Horus, the genii of 
the dead, whose names were Kestha, Hapi, Tuamutef, 
and Qebhsennuf. ‘These genii have been compared with the 
four beasts in the Book of Revelation (chap. iv, 7). The jars 
and the genii to whom they were dedicated were under 
the protection of Isis, Nephthys, Neith, and Serq ‘re- 
spectively. They are called ‘Canopic’ jars, because they 
resemble the vase shape of Osiris called Canopus, and they 
are made of Egyptian porcelain, marble, calcareous stone, 
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terra-cotta, wood, etc. The jar of Kestha received the 
large intestines, that of Hapi the smaller intestines, that of 
Tuamutef the heart, and that of Qebhsennuf the liver. Each 
jar was inscribed with a legend stating that the genius to 
whom it was dedicated protected and preserved the part of 
the dead body that was in it. In the case of poor people 
who could not afford a set of canopic jars, it was usual to have 
a set of wax figures made in the shape of the four genii of 
the dead, and to place them in the dead body with the 
intestines, which were put back. Inthe time of the XXVIth 
dynasty, and later, poverty or laziness made people consider 
the interior parts of the body to be sufficiently well guarded 
if figures of these genli were roughly drawn on the linen 
bandages. It was customary at one time to lay a set of 
these figures, made of porcelain or bead-work, upon the 
chest of the mummy. 

It was the fashion some years ago to state in books of 
history that the ancient Egyptian was a negro, and some 
distinguished. historians still make this statement, notwith- 
standing Professor Owen’s distinct utterance, ‘‘ taking the 
“‘ sum of the correspondence notable in collections of skulls 
“ from Egyptian graveyards as a probable indication of the 
“ hypothetical primitive race originating the civilised con- 
“ ditions of cranial departure from the skull-character of such 
“race, that race was certainly not of the Australoid type, 
“ ig more suggestive of a northern Nubian or Berber basis. 
“ But such suggestive characters may be due to intercourse 
“ or ‘admixture’ at periods later than [the] XIIIth dynasty ; 
“they are not present, or in a much less degree, in the 
“ skulls, features, and physiognomies of individuals of from 
‘© the IIIrd to the XIIth dynasties.” The character of the 
ancient Egyptian, and of the race to which he belonged, 
has been vindicated by examinations of the skulls of 
Egyptian mummies. 

If the pure ancient Egyptian, as found in mummies and 
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represented in paintings upon the tombs, be compared with 
the negro, we shall find that they are absolutely unlike in 
every important particular. The negro is prognathous, but 
the Egyptian is orthognathous; the bony structure of the 
negro is heavier and stronger than that of the Egyptian ; 
the hair of the negro is crisp and woolly, while that of the 
Egyptian is smooth and fine. 

It may be pointed out that the Egyptians originally took 
trouble to preserve the bodies of the dead because they 
believed that after a series of terrible combats in the under- 
world, the soul, triumphant and pure, would once more 
return to the clay in which it had formerly lived It was 
necessary, then, to preserve the body that it might be ready 
for the return of the soul. It was also necessary to build 
large and beautiful tombs, in order that the triumphant 
soul, having revivified its ancient house of clay, might have 
a fit and proper abode in which to dwell. The pyramid 
tombs built by the kings of the earlier dynasties, and the 
vast many-chambered sepulchres hewn in the sides of the 
Theban hills during the XVIIIth and XIXth dynasties, were 
not built to gratify the pride of their owners. The belief 
concerning mummification seems to have been considerably 
modified at a later period, for the evidence now available 
indicates that the later Egyptians preserved the material body 
in order that the spiritual body might spring from it, which 
result was partly due to the ceremonies performed and the 
words recited at the tomb by the priests and pious persons. 
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HELIOPOLIS.* 


About five miles to the north-east of Cairo stands the 
little village of Matariyahf, built upon part of the site of 
Heliopolis, where formerly could be seen the sycamore tree, 
usually called the ‘ Virgin’s Tree,’ under which tradition says 
that the Virgin Mary sat and rested during her flight to Egypt ; 
it was planted some time towards the end of the XVIIth 
century, and was given to the Empress Eugénie by Isma‘il 
on the occasion of the opening of the Suez Canal. Every 
one will regret the fall, due simply to old age, of this 
venerable and picturesque tree on July 14, 1906. It was 
visited by tourists in large numbers, and the garden in 


* Called in Egyptian hous Annu meht, ‘Annu of the 


North,’ to distinguish it from i ~y iS @, Annu Shemau, ‘Annu 


of the South,’ z.e., Hermonthis. 
Pod lg . 
T & reo, Juynboll, of. cz¢., t. lii., p. 110. At this place the balsam 


trees, about which so many traditions are extant, were said to grow. 
The balsam tree was about a cubit high, and had two barks; the 
outer red and fine, and the inner green and thick. When the 
latter was macerated in the mouth, it left an oily taste and an 
aromatic odour. Incisions were made in the barks, and the liquid 
which flowed from them was carefully collected and treated; the 
amount of balsam oil obtained formed a tenth part of all the liquid 
collected. The last balsam tree cultivated in Egypt died in 1615, but 
two were seen alive in 1612; it is said that they would grow nowhere 
out of Egypt. They were watered with the water from the well at 
Matariyah in which the Virgin Mary washed the clothes of our Lord 
when she was in Egypt. The oil was much sought after by the 
Christians of Abyssinia and other places, who thought it absolutely 
necessary that one drop of it should be poured into the water in 
which they were baptized. See Wansleben, L’ Histoire de ? Eglise 
d@ Alexandrie, pp. 88-93 ; Abd-al-Latif (ed. de Sacy), p. 88, 
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which it stood is a pretty and restful place. The verses 
from the Gospel of the Infancy (viii, 9-13) which refer to 
Matariyah, read :— ; 

g. Hence they went to that sycamore tree, which is now 
called Matarea ; ¢ 

1o. And in Matarea the Lord Jesus caused a well to 
spring forth, in which St. Mary washed his coat ; 

11. And a balsam is produced, or grows, in that country, 
from the sweat which ran down there from the Lord Jesus. 

12. Thence they proceeded to Memphis, and saw 
Pharaoh, and abode three years in Egypt. 


Close by is the well wherefrom the Virgin is said to have 
drawn water wherewith to wash the garments of the Child. 
Beyond the garden in which stood the ‘Virgin’s Tree’ is the 
fine Aswan granite obelisk which marks the site of the ancient 
town of Heliopolis, called ‘On’ in Gen. xli. 45, ‘ House of 
the Sun’ in Jeremiah xliii. 13, and ‘Eye or Fountain of the 
Sun’ by the Arabs. Heliopolis was about twelve miles from 
the fortress of Babylon, and stood on the eastern side of the 
Pelusiac arm of the Nile, near the right bank of the great 
canal which passed through the Bitter Lakes and connected 
the Nile with the sea. Its ruins cover an area three miles 
square. The greatest and oldest Egyptian College or 
University for the education of the priesthood and the laity 
stood here, and it was here that Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, 
sent for Egyptian manuscripts when he wished to augment 
the library which his father had founded. 

The obelisk is sixty-six feet high, and was set up by 


Usertsen I. (0) rat u) about B.C. 2433 ; a companion obelisk 


remained standing in its place until the seventh century of 
our era, and both were covered with caps of sx (probably 
copper) metal. During the XXth dynasty the temple of 
Heliopolis was one of the largest and wealthiest in all Egypt, 
and its staff was numbered by thousands. When Cambyses 
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visited Egypt the glory of Heliopolis was well on the wane, 
and after the removal of the priesthood and sages of the 
temple to Alexandria by Ptolemy II. its downfall was well 
assured. When Strabo visited it (B.c. 24), the greater part 
of it was in ruins; but we know from Arab writers that 
many of the statues remained zz sétu at the end of the 
twelfth century. Heliopolis had a large population of Jews, 
and it will be remembered that Joseph married the daughter of 
Pa-ta-pa-Ra (Potipherah) a priest of On (Annu), or Heliopolis. 
It lay either in or very near the Goshen of the Bible. The 
Mnevis bull, sacred to Ra, was worshipped at Heliopolis, and 
it was here that the phcenix or palm-bird brought its ashes 
-after having raised itself to life at the end of each period of 
five hundred years. Alexander the Great halted here on 
his way from Pelusium to Memphis. Macrobius says that 
the Heliopolis of Syria, or Baalbek, was founded by a body 
of priests who left the ancient city of Heliopolis of Egypt. 
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On the western bank of the Nile, from Abfi Roadsh on 
the north to Médtim on the south, is a slightly elevated 
tract of land, about twenty-five miles long, on the edge of 
the Libyan desert, on which stand the pyramids of Abt 
RoAsh, Gizah, Zawyet al-‘Aryan, Abusir, Sakk4rah, Lisht, and 
Dahshtir. Other places in Egypt where pyramids are found 
are Al-lahfint in the Fayyim, Hawara, and Kullah near. 
Esna. The pyramids built by the Nubians or Ethiopians 
at Kurrfi, Zima, Tankdsi, Gebel-Barkal, Nari, and 
Bagrawir (Meroé), are of various dates and are mere 
copies, in respect of form only, of the pyramids in 
Egypt. It is well to state at once that the pyramids 
were tombs and nothing else. There is no evidence 
whatever to show that they were built for purposes of 
astronomical observations, and the theory that the Great 
Pyramid was built to serve as a standard of measurement is 
ingenious but worthless. The significant fact, so ably 
pointed out by Mariette, that pyramids are only found in 
cemeteries, is an answer to all such theories. ‘Tomb-pyramids 


* The word ‘pyramid’ appears to be derived from the ancient 


Egyptian PER-EM-US = | (<_ and it probably meant 


‘a building with a sloping side.’ The Arabs call the Pyramids 
‘AL-AHRAM,’ p\ ast, which means something like ‘old ruined 


buildings.’ The natives of the Stidan call the pyramids of their country 
‘TaRABIL,’ ee 


“tn Leen Bs W Mn Ronn LE hent, ‘mouth of the canal,’ Coptic 
cow 
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were built by kings and others until the XIIth dynasty. 
The ancient writers who have described and treated of the 
pyramids are, according to Pliny (Nat. Hist., xxxvi, 17) :-— 
Herodotus, Euhemerus, Duris of Samos, Aristagoras, 
Dionysius, Artemidorus, Alexander, Polyhistor, Butoridas, 
Antisthenes, Demetrius, Demoteles, and Apion. If 
we may believe some of the writers on them during the 
Middle Ages, their outsides must have been covered with 
inscriptions; which were, no doubt, ofa religious nature.* In 
modern times they have been examined by Shaw (1721), 
Pococke (1743), Niebuhr (1761), Davison (1763), Bruce 
(1768), Denon and Jomard (1799), Hamilton (1801), 
Caviglia (1817), Belzoni (1817), Wilkinson (1831), Howard 
Vyse and Perring (1837-38), Lepsius (1842-45), and 
Petrie (1881). 

It appears that before the actual building of a pyramid was 
begun a suitable rocky site was chosen and cleared, a mass 
of rock if possible being left in the middle of the area to 
form the core of the building. The chambers and the 
galleries leading to them were next planned and excavated. 
Around the core a truncated pyramid building was made, 
the angles of which were filled up with blocks of stone. 
Layer after layer of stone was then built around the work, 
which grew larger and larger until it was finished. Dr. 
Lepsius thought that when a king ascended the throne, he 
built for himself a small but complete tomb-pyramid, and 
that a fresh coating of stone was built around it every year 
that he reigned; and that when he died the sides of the 
pyramids were like long flights of steps, which his successor 
filled up with right-angled triangular blocks of stone, The 
door of the pyramid was walled up after the body of its 


Hee Beh aE x their surfaces exhibit all kinds of inscriptions written in 
the characters of ancient nations which no longer exist. No one 
knows what this writing is or what it signifies.” Mas‘tidi (ed. Barbier 
de Meynard), t. ii., p. 404. 
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builder had been laid in it, and thus remained a finished 
tomb. The explanation of Dr. Lepsius may not be correct; 
but at least it answers satisfactorily more objections than do 
the views of other theorists on this matter. It has been 
pointed out that near the core of the pyramid the work is 
more carefully executed than near the exterior, that is to 
say, as the time for the king’s death approached the work 
was more hurriedly performed. 

During the investigations made by Lepsius in and about 
the pyramid area, he found the remains of about seventy- 
five pyramids, and noticed that they were always built in 
groups. 

The pyramids of Gizah were opened by the Persians 
during the fifth and fourth centuries before Christ ; it is 
probable that they were also entered by the Romans. Khalifa 
Mamiin (a.D. 813-833) entered the Great Pyramid, and 
found that others had been there before him. The treasure 
which is said to have been discovered there by him is - 
probably fictitious. Once opened, it must have been evident 
to every one what splendid quarries the pyramids formed, 
and for some hundreds of years after the conquest of Egypt 
by the Arabs they were laid under contribution for stone 
to build mosques, ete., in Cairo. Late in the twelfth 
century Melik al-Kamil made a mad attempt to destroy 
the pyramid at Gizah built by Mycerinus; but after 
months of toil he only succeeded in stripping off the 
covering from one of the sides. It is said that Muhammad 
‘Ali was advised to undertake the senseless task of de- 
stroying them all, and it is recorded that he actually ordered 
the stones of the Great Pyramid to be used in building the 
Barrage ; Linant de Bellefonds, however, proved to the 
Pasha that it would be cheaper to obtain the stone necessary 


for the work from the quarry, and so the Great Pyramid was 
spared. 
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From Vyse, Pyramids of Gizeh, Vol. I., p. 2, 


Section of the Pyramid of Cheops at Gizah. 
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The Pyramid of Cheops. 


This, the largest of the three pyramids at Gizah, was built 


by Khufu or Cheops, the second king of 
the IVth dynasty B.c. 3733, who called it > — LS Khut. 
His name was found written in red ink upon the blocks of 
stone inside it. All four sides measure in greatest length 
about 755 feet each, but the length of each was originally 
about 20 feet more ; its height now is 451 feet, but it 
is said to have been originally about 481 feet. The stone 
used in the construction of this pyramid was brought 
from Tura and Mukattam, and the contents amount to 
85,000,000 cubic feet. The flat space at the top of the 
pyramid is about thirty feet square, and the view from it is 
very fine. 

The entrance (A) to this pyramid is, as with all pyramids, 
on the northside, and is about 45 feet above the ground. 
The passage A B C is 320 feet long, 3+ feet high, and 4 feet 
wide; at B is a granite door, round which the path at p 
has been made. The passage at DE is 125 feet long, and 
the large hall E F is 155 feet long and 28 feet high; the 
passage E G leads to the pointed-roofed Queen’s Chamber 
H, which measures about 17 xX 19 X 20feet. The roofing in 
of this chamber is a beautiful piece of mason’s work. From 
the large hall x F there leads a passage 22 feet long, the ante- 
chamber in which was originally closed by four granite 
doors, remains of which are still visible, into the King’s 
Chamber, J, which is lined with granite, and measures about 
35 X 17 x 19 feet. The five hollow chambers k, L, M, 
N, 0 were built above the King’s Chamber to lighten 
the pressure of the superincumbent mass. In chamber 
o the name Khufu was found written. The air shafts P 
and Q measure 234 feet x 8 inches x 6 inches, and 174 feet 
x 8 inches X 6 inches respectively. A shaft from E to R leads 
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down to the subterranean chamber s, which measures 46 Xx 
27 x 104 feet. The floor of the King’s Chamber, J, is about 
140 feet from the level of the base of the pyramid, and the 
chamber is a little to the south-east of the line drawn from 
T to vu. Inside the chamber lies the empty, coverless, 
broken red granite sarcophagus of Cheops, measuring 
73 X 33 x 34 feet. 

On Friday, January 19, 1906, the south air chamber of 
the Great Pyramid was cleared out by Mr. Covington, an 
American residing in Cairo; it was first opened by Howard 
Vyse in 1837. 

The account of the building of this pyramid is told 
by Herodotus* as follows: 


“Now, they told me, that to the reign of Rhampsinitus there 
was a perfect distribution of justice, and that all Egypt was in 
a high state of prosperity ; but that after him Cheops, coming to 
reign over them, plunged into every kind of wickedness. For 
that, having shut up all the temples, he first of all forbade them to 
offer sacrifice, and afterwards he ordered all the Egyptians to 
work for himself; some, accordingly, were appointed to draw 
stones from the quarries in the Arabian mountain down to the 
Nile, others he ordered to receive the stones when transported in 
vessels across the river, and to drag them to the mountain called 
the Libyan. And they worked to the number of 100,000 men at 
a time, each party during three months. The time during which 
the people were thus harassed by toil, lasted ten years on the road 
which they constructed, along which they drew the stones, a work 
in my opinion, not much less than the pyramid: for its length is 
five stades (3,051 feet), and its width ten orgy (60 feet), and its 
height, where it is the highest, eight orgyz (48 feet) ; and it is of 
polished stone, with figures carved on it: on this road then ten 
years were expended, and in forming the subterraneous apartments 
on the hill, on which the pyramids stand, which he had made as 
a burial vault for himself, in an island, formed by draining a canal 
from the Nile. 

“Twenty years were spent in erecting the pyramid itself: of 
this, which is square, each face is eight plethra (820 feet), and the 
height is the same ; it is composed of polished stones, and jointed 
with the greatest exactness; none of the stones are less than 


* Bk, ii, 124-126, 
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thirty feet. This pyramid was built thus; in the form of steps, 
which some call crossz, others bomides. When they had first 
built it in this manner, they raised the remaining stones by 
machines made of short pieces of wood: having lifted them from 
the ground to the first range of steps, when the stone arrived there, 
it was put on another machine that stood ready on the first range ; 
and from this it was drawn to the second range on another 
machine ; for the machines were equal in number to the ranges of 
steps ; or they removed the machine, which was only one, and 
portable, to each range in succession, whenever they wished to 
raise the stone higher ; for I should relate it in both ways, as it is 
related. 

“The highest parts of it, therefore, were first finished, and 
afterwards they completed the parts next following ; but last of 
all they finished the parts on the ground and that were lowest. 
On the pyramid is shown an inscription, in Egyptian characters, 
how much was expended in radishes, onions, and garlic, for the 
workmen ; which the interpreter,* as I well remember, reading 
the inscription, told me amounted to 1,600 talents of silver. And if 
this be really the case, how much more was probably expended in 
iron tools, in bread, and in clothes for the labourers, since they 
occupied in building the works the time which I mentioned, and 
no short time besides, as I think, in cutting and drawing the 
stones, and in forming the subterraneous excavation. [It is 
related] that Cheops reached such a degree of infamy, that being 
in want of money, he prostituted his own daughter in a brothel, 
and ordered her to extort, they did not say how much; but she 
exacted a certain sum of money, privately, as much as her father 
ordered her ; and contrived to leave a monument of herself, and 
asked every one that came in to her to give her a stone towards 
the edifice she designed: of these stones they said the pyramid 
was built that stands in the middle of the three, before the great 
pyramid, each side of which is a plethron and a half in length.” 
(Cary’s translation. ) 


* Herodotus was deceived by his interpreter, who clearly made up a 
translation of an inscription which he did not understand, William of 
Baldensel, who lived in the fourteenth century, tells us that the outer 
coating of the two largest pyramids was covered with a great number of 
inscriptions arranged in lines, (Wiedemann, deg. Geschichte, p. 179.) 
If the outsides were actually inscribed, the texts must have been purely 
religious, like those inscribed inside the pyramids of Pepi, Teta, and 


Unas. 
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The Pyramid of Chephren. 


The second pyramid at Gizah was built by Kha-f-Ra, 


anes o}, or Chephren, the third king of the IVth dy- 


nasty, B.C. 3666, who called it vas , ur. Hisname has 
not been found inscribed upon any part of it, but the fragment 
of a marble sphere inscribed with the name of Kha-f-Ra, 
which was found near the temple, close by this pyramid, 
confirms the statements of Herodotus and Diodorus 
Siculus, that Chephren built it, A statue of this king, now 
in the Gizah Museum, was found in the granite temple 
close by. This pyramid appears to be larger than the 
Great Pyramid because it stands upon a higher level of 
stone foundation ; it was cased with stone originally and 
polished, but the greater part of the outer casing has 
disappeared. An ascent of this pyramid can only be made 
with difficulty. It was first explored in 1816 by Belzoni 
(born 1778, died 1823), the discoverer of the tomb of 
Seti I. and of the temple of Rameses II. at Abft Simbel. 

In the north side of the pyramid are two openings, one at 
the base and one about 50 feet above it. The upper 
opening led into a corridor 105 feet long, which descends 
into a chamber 464 x 16} x 224 feet, which held the 
granite sarcophagus in which Chephren was buried. The 
lower opening leads into a corridor about too feet long, 
which, first descending and then ascending, ends in the 
chamber mentioned above, which is usually called Belzoni’s 
Chamber. ‘The actual height is about 450 feet, and the 
length of each side at the base about 700 feet. The rock 
upon which the pyramid stands has been scarped on the 
north and west sides to make the foundation level. 

The history of the building of the pyramid is thus stated by 
Herodotus * : 

BM 1276 
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‘The Egyptians say that this Cheops reigned fifty years ; and 
when he died, his brother Chephren succeeded to the kingdom ; 
and he followed the same practices as the other, both in other 
respects, and in building a pyramid ; which does not come up to 
the dimensions of his brother’s, for 1 myself measured them ; nor 
has it subterraneous chambers ; nor does a channel from the Nile 
flow to it, as to the other; but this flows through an artificial 
aqueduct round an island within, in which they say the body of 
Cheops is laid. Having laid the first course of variegated 
Ethiopian stones, less in height than the other by forty feet, ‘he 
built it near the large pyramid, They both stand on the same hill, 
which is about 100 feet high. Chephren, they said, reigned fifty- 
six years. Thus 106 years are reckoned, during which the 
Egyptians suffered all kinds of calamities, and for this length of 
time the temples were closed and never opened. From the hatred 
they bear them, the Egyptians are not very willing to mention 
their names; but call the pyramids after Philition, a shepherd, 
who at that time kept his cattle in those parts.” (Cary’s 
translation. ) 


The Pyramid of Mycerinus. 
The third pyramid at Gizah was built by Men-kau-Ra, 


€ seem ‘Ain |, or Mycerinus, the fourth king of the 1Vth 


dynasty, about B.c. 3633, who called it Wen AS LTer. 
Herodotus and other ancient authors tell us that Mycerinus 
was buried in this pyramid, but Manetho states that 
Nitocris, a queen of the VIth dynasty, was the builder. 
There can be, however, but little doubt that it was built by 
Mycerinus, for the sarcophagus and the remains of the 
inscribed coffin of this king were found in one. of. its 
chambers by Howard Vyse in 1837. The sarcophagus, 
which measured 8 x 3 X 23 feet, was lost through the wreck 
of the ship in which it was sent to England, but the 
venerable fragments of the coffin are preserved in the 
British Museum, and form one of the most valuable objects 
in the famous collection of that institution. The inscription 
reads: “Osiris, king of the North and South, Men-kau-Ra, 
living for ever! ‘The heavens have produced thee, thou wast 
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engendered by Nut (the sky), thou art the offspring of Seb 
(the earth). Thy mother Nut spreads herself over thee in 
her form as a divine mystery. She has granted thee to be a 
god, thou shalt nevermore have enemies, O king of the 
North and South, Men-kau Ra, living for ever.” This 
formula is one which is found upon coffins down to the 
latest period, but as the date of Mycerinus is known, it is 
possible to draw some interesting and valuable conclusions 
from the fact that it is found upon his coffin. It proves 
that as far back as 3600 years before Christ the Egyptian 
religion was established on a firm base, and that the doctrine 
of immortality was already deeply rooted in the human 
mind. ‘The art of preserving the human body by embalming 
- was also well understood and generally practised at that 
early date. ; 

The pyramid of Men-kau-Ra, like that of Chephren, is 
built upon a rock with a sloping surface; the inequality of 
the surface in this case has been made level by build- 
ing up courses of large blocks of stones. Around the 
lower part the remains of the old granite covering are 
visible to a depth of from 30 to 40 feet. It is unfortunate 
that this pyramid has been so much damaged; its injuries, 
however, enable the visitor to see exactly how it was built, 
and it may be concluded: that the pyramids of Cheops and 
Chephren were built in the same manner. The length of 
each side at the base is about 350 feet, and its height is 
variously given as 210 and 215 feet. The entrance is on 
the north side, about thirteen feet above the ground, and a 
descending corridor about 104 feet long, passing through an 
ante-chamber, having a series of three granite doors, leads 
into one chamber about 40 feet long, and a second cham- 
ber about 44 feet long. In this last chamber is a shaft 
which leads down to the granitelined chamber about 
twenty feet below, in which were found the sarcophagus and 
wooden coffin of Mycerinus, and the remains of a human 
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body. It is thought that, in spite of the body of Mycerinus 
being buried in this pyramid, it was left unfinished at the 
death of this king, and that a succeeding ruler of Egypt 
finished the pyramid and made a second chamber to hold 
his or her body. At a short distance to the east of this 
pyramid are the ruins of a temple which was probably 
used in connexion with the rites performed in honour of the 
dead king. During the last two or three years Dr. Reisner 
has made excavations near the Third Pyramid, and several 
of the statues which he found are to be seen in the Museum 
of Cairo. 

In A.D. 1196 a deliberate and _ systematic attempt 
was made to destroy this pyramid by the command of 
the Muhammadan ruler of Egypt. The account of the 
character of Mycerinus and of his pyramid as given by 


Herodotus is as follows : 

“They said that after him, Mycerinus,* son of Cheops, reigned 
over Egypt; that the conduct of his father was displeasing to 
him ; and that he opened the temples, and permitted the people, 
who were worn down to the last extremity, to return to their 
employments, and to sacrifices ; and that he made the most just 
decisions of all their kings. On this account, of all the kings that 
ever reigned in Egypt, they praise him most, for he both judged 
well in other respects, and moreover, when any man complained 
of his decision, he used to make him some present out of his own 
treasury and pacify his anger. ...... This king also left 
a pyramid much less than that of his father, being on each side 
twenty feet short of three plethra; it is quadrangular, and built 
half way up of Ethiopian stone. Some of the Grecians erroneously 
say that this pyramid is the work of the courtesan Rhodopis ; but 
they evidently appear to me ignorant who Rhodopis was; for 
they would not else have attributed to her the building of such 
a pyramid, on which, so to speak, numberless thousands of talents 
were expended; besides, Rhodopis flourished in the reign of 
Amasis, and not at this time ; for she was very many years later 
than those kings who left these pyramids.” (Cary’s translation. ) 


In one of the three small pyramids near that of Mycerinus 
the name of this king is painted on the ceiling. 
* Book ii., 129, 134. 
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The Sphinx. 


‘The age of the Sphinx is unknown, and few of the facts 
connected with its history have come down to these days. 
Some years ago it was generally believed to have been 
made during the rule of the kings of the Middle Empire over 
Egypt, but when the stele which recorded the repairs made 
in the temple of the Sphinx by Thothmes IV., B.c. 1466, 
came to light, it became certain that this wonderful monu- 
ment was in existence under the Ancient Empire. It is 
even possible that it may belong to the latter portion 
of the Predynastic Period. ‘The stele records that one 
day, during an after-dinner sleep, Harmachis appeared to 
Thothmes IV., and promised to bestow upon him the crown 
of Egypt if he would dig his image, z.e., the Sphinx, out of 
the sand. At the end of the inscription part of the name 
of Kha-f-Ra or Chephren appears, and hence some have 
thought that this king was the maker of the Sphinx ; as the 
statue of Chephren was subsequently found in the temple 
close by, this theory was generally adopted. An inscription 
found by Mariette near one of the pyramids to the east of 
the pyramid of Cheops shows that the Sphinx existed in 
the time of Khufu or Cheops. The Egyptians called the 
Sphinx hu » Ss, and he represented the god Harmachis, 


1.¢., Heru-em-khut ae <— ©, ‘Horus in the horizon,’ or 
the rising sun, the conqueror of darkness, the god of the 
morning. On the tablet erected by Thothmes IV., Harma- 
chis says that he gave life and dominion to Thothmes IIL., 
and he promises to give the same good gifts to his successor 
Thothmes IV. 

The discovery of the steps which led up to the 
Sphinx, a smaller Sphinx, and an open temple, etc., 
was made by Caviglia, who first excavated this monu- 
ment; within the last few years very extensive excavations 
have been made round it by the Egyptian Government, and 
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several hitherto unseen parts of it have been brought to 
view. The Sphinx is hewn out of the living rock, but pieces 
of stone have been added where necessary ; the body is 
about 150 feet long, the paws are 50 feet long, the head is 
30 feet long, the face is 14 feet wide, and from the top of 
the head to the base of the monument the distance is about 
70 feet. Originally there probably were ornaments on the 
head, the whole of which was covered with a limestone 
covering, and the face was coloured red; of these decorations 
scarcely any traces now remain, though they were visible 
towards the end of the XVIIIth century. The condition in 
which the monument now appears is due to the savage 
destruction of its features by the Muhammadan rulers of 
Egypt, some of whom caused it to be used for a target. 
Around this imposing relic of antiquity, whose origin is 
wrapped in mystery, a number of legends and superstitions 
have clustered in all ages; but Egyptology has shown 
I. that it was a colossal image of Ra-Harmachis, and 
therefore of his human representative upon earth, the king 
of Egypt who had it hewn, and II. that it was in existence 
in the time of, and was probably repaired by, Cheops and 
Chephren, who lived about three thousand seven hundred 
years before Christ. In 1905 Mr. L. Dow Covington pro- 
posed to clear the Sphinx of sand and to excavate the Temple 
of the Sphinx at a cost of AE. 4,000. Ata meeting held 
at the Egyptian Institute in Cairo on Friday, May rath, a 
Committee of three was appointed to make the plans 
necessary for the carrying out of the work. 

A little to the south-east of the Sphinx stands the 
large granite and limestone Temple of the Sphinx, 
excavated by M. Mariette in 1853; statues of Chephren 
(now at Gizah) were found at the bottom of a well or pit 
in one of its chambers, and hence it has been generally 
supposed that he was the builder of it. It is a good 
specimen of the solid simple buildings which the Egyptians 
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built. during the Ancient’ Empire. In one chamber, and 
at the end of the passage leading from it, are hewn in the 
wall niches.which were probably intended to. hold 
mummies, 

The Tomb of Numbers was made for Kha-f-Ra-ankh, 
a ‘royal relative’ and priest of Chephren (Kha-f-Ra), the 
builder of the second pyramid. It is called the ‘tomb of 
numbers’ because the numbers of the cattle possessed. by 
Kha-f-Ra-ankh are written upon its walls. 


Campbell’s Tomb, which is named after the British 
Consul-General of Egypt at that time, was excavated by 
Howard Vyse in 1837; it is not older than the XXVIth 
dynasty. The shaft is about 55 feet deep; at the bottom of 
it is a small chamber in which were found three sarcophagi 
in niches. 

The pyramids of Gizah are surrounded by a large 
number of tombs of high officials and others connected 
with the services carried on in honour of the kings who 
built the pyramids. Some few of them are of considerable 
interest, and as they are perishing little by little, it is 
advisable to see as many of the best specimens as possible. 


The Pyramids of Abt’ Roash lie about six miles 
north of the Pyramids of Gizah, and are thought to be older 
than they. Nothing remains of one except five or six courses 
of stone, which show that the length of each side at the base 
was about 350 feet, and a passage about 160 feet long leading 
down to a subterranean chamber about 43 feet long. A 
pile of stones close by marks the site of another pyramid ; 
the others. have disappeared. Of the age of these pyramids 
nothing certain is known, The remains of a causeway 
about a mile long leading to them are still visible. 

The Pyramids of Abdsir, originally fourteen in 
number, were built by kings of the Vth dynasty, but only four 
of them are now standing, probably because of the poorness of 
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the workmanship and the careless way in which they were 
put together. The most northerly pyramid was built by 


(03 q S | Sahu-Ra, the second king of the Vth 


dynasty, B.c. 3533; its actual height is about 120 feet, and 
the length of each side at the base about 220 feet. The 
blocks of stone in the sepulchral chamber are exceptionally 
large. Sahu-Ra made war in the peninsula of Sinai, he 
founded a town near Esna, and he built a temple to Sekhet 
at Memphis. 

The pyramid to the south of.that of Sahu-Ra was built 


by | ONS i |e) ‘ Usr-en-Ra, son of the 


Sun, An.’ This king, like Sahu-Ra, also made war in Sinai. 


The largest of these pyramids was built by Kakaa 


and is now about 165 feet high and 330 feet square. 
Abusir is the Busiris of Pliny. 
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BADRASHEN, MEMPHIS, AND 
SAKKARAH. 


The ruins of Memphis and the antiquities at Sakkarah 
are usually reached by steamer or train from Cairo to Bad- 
rashén. Leaving the river or station the village of Badrashén 
is soon reached, and a short ride next brings the traveller to 
the village of Mit-Rahinah. On the ground lying for some 
distance round about these two villages once stood the city 
of Memphis, though there is comparatively little left to show 
its limits. According to Herodotus (ii., 99), “‘ Menes, who 
first ruled over Egypt, in the first place protected Memphis 
by a mound; for the whole river formerly ran close to 
the sandy mountain on the side of Libya; but Menes, 
beginning about a hundred stades above Memphis, filled in 
the elbow towards the south, dried up the old channel, and 
conducted the river into a canal, so as to make it flow 
between the mountains: this bend of the Nile, which flows 
excluded from z¢s ancient course, is still carefully upheld by 
the Persians, being made secure every year ; for if the river 
should break through and overflow in this part, there would 
be danger lest all Memphis should be flooded. When the 
part cut off had been made firm land by this Menes, who 
was first king, he in the first place built on it the city that is 
now called Memphis ; for Memphis is situate in the narrow 
part of Egypt ; and outside of it he excavated a lake from 
the river towards the north and the west ; for the Nile itself 
bounds it towards the east. In the next place, they relate 
that he built in it the temple of Vulcan, which is vast and 
well worthy of mention.” (Cary’s translation.) 

Whether Menes built the town or not, it is quite certain 
that the city of Memphis was of most ancient foundation, 
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The reason why the kings of Egypt established their capital 
there is obvious. From the peoples that lived on the 
western bank of the river they had little to fear, but on 
the eastern side they were always subject to invasions of 
the peoples who lived in Mesopotamia, Syria, and Arabia ; 
with their capital on the western bank, and the broad 


Nile as a barrier on the east of it, they were comparatively 


safe. Added to this, its situation at the beginning of 
the Delta enabled it to participate easily of the good 
things of that rich country. _ The tract of land upon which 
Memphis stood was also fertile and well wooded. Diodorus 
speaks of its green meadows, intersected with canals, and 
of their pavement of lotus flowers; Pliny talks of trees 
there of such girth that three men with extended arms 
could not span them; Martial praises the roses brought 
from thence to Rome; and its wine was celebrated in 
lands remote from it. The site chosen was excellent, for 
in addition to its natural advantages it was not far from the 
sea-coast of the Delta, and holding, as it were, a middle 
position in Egypt, its kings were able to hold and rule the 
country from Philz on the south to the Mediterranean on 
the north. The excavation of the site of Memphis has been 
begun by Prof. Petrie. 

In 1907-08 he excavated a portion of the ruins of the 
great temple of Ptah, which he says was one third of a mile 
in length and a quarter of a mile in breadth. A portion of 
the temple of Hathor has been found by him, and a number 
of small objects of interest in it. A building of King 
Sa-Amen has been cleared and six sculptured lintels brought 
to light ; the presence of a column thirteen feet high suggests 
that another building of Sa-Amen lies beneath. A small 
building of Mer-en-Ptah, with sculptured door jambs and 
lintels, was also discovered. The camp of Memphis seems 
to have been located in the north of the city, and here were 
found the ruins of the palace of Apries, the Pharaoh Hophra 
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of the Bible, which is said to have covered two acres ; a wall 
ten to fifteen feet in height still remains zz sc¢u, Portions of 
several reliefs from the great gate have been recovered, and 
they illustrate the celebration of the Set festival. The date 
to which these are to be assigned is doubtful. There seems 
to be no doubt that, as we should expect, Hophra built his 
palace on the site whereon a series of palaces had stood 
before his time. 


In the inscriptions it is called — i pa] max @ 
Men-nefer,* ‘the beautiful dwelling,’ aor LTet-Ptah- 


ka, ‘the temple of the double of Ptah,’ and i if Aneb-hetch, 


‘the white-walled city.’ The last name calls to mind the 
‘White Castle’ spoken of by classical writers. Teta, son 


of Menes, built his palace there, and Ka-Kau{ |} =o 


the second king of the IInd dynasty, B.c. 4100, established 
the worship of Apis there. 

During the rule of the “IlIrd, IVth, and VIth dynasties, 
the kings of which sprang from Memphis, that city 
reached a height of splendour which was_ probably 
never excelled. The most celebrated building there 
was the temple of Ptah, which was beautified and 
adorned by a number of kings, the last of whom reigned 
during the XX VIth dynasty. The Hyksos ravaged, but did 
not destroy, the city; under the rule of the Theban kings, 
who expelled the Hyksos, the city flourished for a time, 
although Thebes became the new capital. When Rameses II. 
returned from his wars in the east, he set up a statue of 
himself in front of the temple of Ptah there ; Piankhi the 
Ethiopian besieged it ; the Assyrian kings Esarhaddon and 


* The name Memphis isa corruption of Men-nefer ; the city is called 
by the Arabs MWend#f, and by the Copts Memfi, Menfi (RLELKY, 
RLETCI). 
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Assurbanipal captured it; Cambyses the Persian, having 
wrought great damage there, killed the magistrates of the 
city and the priests of the temple of Apis, and smote the 
Apis bull so that he died ;* he established a Persian garrison 
Shere: 


After the founding of Alexandria, Memphis lost what- 


* «When Cambyses arrived at Memphis, Apis, whom the Greeks call 
Epaphus, appeared to the Egyptians; and when this manifestation 
took place, the Egyptians immediately put on their richest apparel, and 
kept festive holiday. Cambyses seeing them thus occupied, and con- 
cluding that they made their rejoicings on account of his ill success, 
summoned the magistrates to Memphis ; and when they came into his 
presence, he asked, ‘ why the Egyptians had done nothing of the kind 
when he was at Memphis before, but did so now, when he had returned 
with the loss of a great part of his army.’ They answered, that their 
god appeared to them, who was accustomed to manifest himself at 
distant intervals, and that when he did appear, then all the Egyptians 
were used to rejoice and keep a feast. Cambyses, having heard this, 
said they lied, and as liars he put them to death. Having slain them, 
he next summoned the priests into his presence ; and when the priests 
gave the same account, he said, that he would find out whether a god 
so tractable had come among the Egyptians ; and having said this, he 
commanded the priests to bring Apis to him ; they therefore went away 
to fetch him. This Apis, or Epaphus, is the calf of a cow incapable of 
conceiving another offspring ; and the Egyptians say, that lightning 
descends upon the cow from heaven, and that from thence it brings 
forth Apis. This calf, which is called Apis, has the following marks: 
it is black, and has a square spot of white on the forehead ; and.on the 
back the figure of an eagle ; and in the tail double hairs; and on the 
tongue a beetle. When the priests brought Apis, Cambyses, like one 
almost out of his senses, drew his dagger, meaning to strike the belly of 
Apis, but hit the thigh; then falling into a fit of laughter, he said to 
the priests, ‘ Ye blockheads, are there such gods as these, consisting 
of blood and flesh, and sensible to steel? This, truly, is a god worthy 
of the Egyptians. But you shall not mock me withimpunity.’ Having 
spoken thus, he commanded those whose business it was, to scourge the 
priests, and to kill all the Egyptians whom they should find feasting. 
. . . But Apis, being wounded in the thigh, lay and languished in the 
temple ; and at length, when he had died of the wound, the priests 
buried him without the knowledge of Cambyses.”—Herodotus, III, 
27-29. (Cary’s translation.) 
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ever glory it then possessed, and became merely the chief 
provincial city of Egypt. During the reign of Theodosius, 
a savage attack, the result of his edict, was made upon 
its temples and buildings by the Christians, and a few 
hundred years later the Muhammadans carried the stones, 
which once formed them, across the river to serve as build- 
ing materials for their houses and mosques. ‘The circuit 
of the ancient city, according to Diodorus, was 150 stadia, 
or about thirteen miles. 


The Colossal Statue of Rameses II. This 
magnificent statue was discovered by Messrs. Caviglia 
and Sloane in 1820, and was presented by them to 
the British Museum. On account of its weight and the 
lack of public interest in such matters, it lay near the road 
leading from Badrashén to Mit-Rahinah, and little by little 
became nearly covered with the annual deposit of Nile mud ; 
during the inundation the greater part of it was covered 
by the waters of the Nile. During the winter of 1886-87 Sir 
Frederick Stephenson collected a sum of money in Cairo 
for the purpose of lifting it out of the hollow in which it 
lay, and the difficult engineering part of the task was ably 
accomplished by Colonel Arthur Bagnold, R.E. This statue 
is made of a fine hard limestone, and measures about forty- 
two feet in height ; it is probably one of the statues which 
stood in front of the temple of Ptah, mentioned by 
Herodotus and Diodorus. The prenomen of Rameses II. 


€ 1 x) are: renee | Ra-usr-maat-setep-en-Ra, is inscribed on 
the belt of the statue, and on the end of the roll which the 
king carries in his hand are the words “‘ Rameses, beloved 
of Amen.” By the side of the king are figures of a daughter 


and son of Rameses. The famous temple of Ptah founded 
by Menes was situated to the south of the statue. 
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SAKKARAH. 
The name Sakkarah is probably a form of the name 
of the Egyptian god Seker =i who was connected with 


the resurrection of the dead. The tract of land at Sakkarah 
which formed the great burial ground of the ancient 
Egyptians of all periods, is about four and a half miles 
long and one mile wide; the most important antiquities 
there are: I. the Step Pyramid; II. the Pyramids of Unas, 
Teta, and Pepil., kings of the Vth and VIth dynasties ; ITI. 
the Serapeum ; and IV. the Tomb of Thi. Admirers of 
M. Mariette will be interested to see the house in which 
this distinguished savant lived. 

I. The Step Pyramid is generally thought to have 
been built by the fifth king of the IIIrd dynasty (called 


=“ |, Tcheser in the Tablet of Abydos), who is said 
——_— 


to have built a pyramid at Kochome (7e, Ka-Kam), 
near Sakkarah. Though the date of this pyramid is not 
known accurately, it is probably right to assume that it 
is older than the pyramids of Gizah. The door which led 
into the pyramid was inscribed with the name of a king 
called Ra-nub, and M. Mariette found the same name on 
one of the stele in the Serapeum. The steps of the 
pyramid are six in number, and are about 38, 36, 343, 32, 31 
and 294 feet in height ; the width of each step is from six to 
seven feet. The lengths of the sides at the base are: north 
and south 352 feet, east and west 396 feet, and the actual 
height is 197 feet. In shape this pyramid is oblong, and 
its sides do not exactly face the cardinal points. The 
arrangement of the chambers inside this pyramid is quite 


peculiar to itself. 


II, The Pyramid of Unas ( es | called in Egyptian 


Nefer-as-u, lies to the south-east of the Step Pyramid, and 
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was reopened and cleared out in 1881 by M. Maspero, 
at the expense of Messrs. Thomas Cook and Son. Its 
original height was about 62 feet, and the length of its 
sides at the base 220 feet. Owing to the broken blocks 
and sand which lie round about it, Vyse was unable to 
give exact measurements. Several attempts had been 
made to break into it, and one of the Arabs who took 
part in one of these attempts, “‘ Ahmad the Carpenter,” 
seems to have left his name inside one of the chambers in 
red ink. It is probable that he is the same man who 
opened the Great Pyramid at Gizah, a.p. 820. A black 
basalt sarcophagus, from which the cover had been dragged 
off, and an arm, a shin bone, some ribs and fragments of 
the skull from the mummy of Unas, were found in the 
sarcophagus chamber. ‘The walls of the two largest cham- 
bers and two.of the corridors are inscribed with ritual texts 
‘and prayers of a very interesting character. Unas, the last 
king of the Vth dynasty, reigned about thirty years. The 
Mastabat al-Fir‘tin was thought by Mariette to be the tomb 
of Unas, but other scholars thought that the ‘blunted 
pyramid’ at Dahshir was his tomb, because his name was 
written upon the top of it. 


The Pyramid of Teta (24). called in Egyptian 


Tet-asu, lies. to the north-east of the Step Pyramid, and was 
opened in 1881. The Arabs call it the ‘Prison Pyramid,’ 
because local tradition says that it is built near the ruins of 
the prison where Joseph the patriarch was confined. — Its 
actual height is about 59 feet; the length of each side at the 
base is 210 feet, and the platform at the top is about 
50 feet. The arrangement of the chambers and passages 
and the plan of construction followed are almost identical 
with that of the pyramid of Unas. This pyramid was 
‘broken into in ancient days, and two of the walls of the 
sarcophagus chamber have literally been smashed to pieces 
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by the hammer blows of those who expected to find 
treasure inside them. The inscriptions, painted in green 
upon the walls, have the same subject-matter as those 
inscribed upon the walls of the chambers of the pyramid of 
Unas. According to Manetho, Teta, the first king of the 
VIth dynasty, reigned about fifty years, and was murdered 
by one of his guards. The Pyramids of Tcheser, Unis, and 
Teta belong to the Northern Group at Sakkarah. 


The Pyramid of Pepi I. or| & i) Sey Rae 


meri, son of the Sun, Pepi,’ lies to the south-west of the 
Step Pyramid, and forms one of the central group of 
pyramids at Sakkdrah, where it is called the Pyramid of 
Shékh Abfti Mansiir; it was opened in 1880. Its actual 
height is about 40 feet, and the length of the sides at 
the base is about 250 feet; the arrangement of the 
chambers, etc., inside is the same as in the pyramids. of 
Unas and Teta, but the ornamentation is slightly different. 
It is the worst preserved of these pyramids, and has suffered 
most at the hands of the spoilers, probably because having 
been constructed with stones which were taken from tombs 
ancient already in those days, instead of stones fresh from 
the quarry, it was more easily injured. The granite 
sarcophagus was broken to take out the mummy, fragments 
of which were found lying about on the ground; the cover 
too, smashed in pieces, lay on the ground close by. A 
small rose granite box, containing alabaster jars, was also 
found in the sarcophagus chamber. ‘The inscriptions are, 
like those inscribed on the walls of the pyramids of Unas 
and Teta, of a religious nature; some scholars see in them 
evidence that the pyramid was usurped by another Pepi, 
who lived at a much later period than the VIth dynasty. 
The pyramid of Pepi I, the third king of the VIth 
dynasty, who reigned, according to Manetho, fifty-three 
years, was called in Egyptian by the same name as Memphis, 
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i.e., Men-nefer, and numerous priests were attached to its 
service. Pepi’s kingdom embraced all Egypt, and he 
waged war against the inhabitants of the peninsula of Sinai. 
He is said to have set up an obelisk at Heliopolis, and to 
have laid the foundation of the temple at Denderah. 
His success as a conqueror was due in a great measure to 
the splendid abilities of one of his chief officers called Una, 
who warred successfully against the various hereditary foes 
of Egypt on its southern and eastern borders. 

III. The Serapeum or Aris MAUSOLEUM contained the 
vaults in which all the Apis bulls that lived at Memphis 
were buried. According to Herodotus, Apis ‘‘is the calf of 
a cow incapable of conceiving another offspring ; and the 
Egyptians say that lightning descends upon the cow from 
heaven, and that from thence it brings forth Apis. This calf, 
which is called Apis, has the following marks: it is black, 
and has a square spot of white on the forehead, and on the 
back the figure of an eagle; and in the tail double hairs ; 
and on the tongue a beetle.” Above each tomb of an Apis 
bull was built a chapel, and it was the series of chapels which 
formed the Serapeum properly so called ; it was surrounded 
by walls like the other Egyptian temples, and it had pylons 
to which an avenue of sphinxes led. This remarkable 
place was excavated in 1850 by M. Mariette, who having 
seen in various parts of Egypt sphinxes upon which were 
written the names of Asar-Hap, or Serapis, concluded 
that they must have come from the Serapeum or temple of 
Serapis spoken of by Strabo. 

Happening, by chance, to discover one day at Sakkarah 
a sphinx having the same characteristics, he made up 
his mind that he had lighted upon the remains of 
the long-sought-for building. The excavations which 
he immediately undertook brought to light the Avenue 
of Sphinxes, eleven statues of Greek philosophers, 
and the vaults in which the, Apis bulls were buried 
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These vaults are of three kinds, and show that the Apis 
bulls were buried in different ways at different periods: 
the oldest Apis sarcophagus laid here belongs to the reign 
of Amenophis III., about B.c. 1450. The parts of the Apis 
Mausoleum in which the Apis bulls were buried from the 
XVIIIth to the XXVIth dynasty are not shewn; but the 
new gallery, which contains sixty-four vaults, the oldest of 
which dates from the reign of Psammetichus I., and the 
most modern from the time of the Ptolemies, can be seen 
on application to the guardian of the tombs. The vaults 
are excavated on each side of the gallery, and each was 
intended to receive a granite sarcophagus. The names 
of Amasis II., Cambyses, and Khabbesha are found 
upon three of the sarcophagi, but most of them are unin- 
scribed. ‘Twenty-four granite sarcophagi still remain in posi- 
tion, and they each measure about 13 x 8 x 11 feet. The 
discovery of these tombs was of the greatest importance 
historically, for on the walls were found thousands of dated 
stelee which gave accurate chronological data for the history 
of Egypt. These votive tablets mention the years, months, 
and days of the reign of the king in which the Apis bulls, 
in whose honour the tablets were set up, were born and 
buried. ‘The Apis tombs had been rifled in ancient times, 
and. only two of them contained any relics when M. Mariette 
opened them out. 

IV. The Tomb of Thi lies to the north-east of the Apis 
Mausoleum, and was built during the Vth dynasty, about 
B.C. 3500. Thi == QQ, was a man who held the dignities 
of smer, royal councillor, superintendent of works, scribe of 
the court, confidant of the king, etc. ; he held also priestly 
rank as prophet, and was attached to the service of the 
pyramids of Abfisir. He had sprung from a family of humble 
origin, but his abilities were so esteemed by one of the 
kings, whose faithful servant he was, that a princess called 
Nefer-hetep-s was given him to wife, and his children ‘Thi 
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and Tamut ranked as princes. Thi held several high offices 


under Kakaa [ titi and User-en-Ra | tore I} 


kings of the Vth dynasty. The tomb or mastaba of Thi is now 
nearly covered with sand, but in ancient days the whole 
building was above the level of the ground. The chambers 
of the tomb having been carefully cleared, it is possible to 
enter them and examine the very beautiful sculptures and 
paintings with which the walls are decorated. ‘To describe 
these wonderful works of art adequately would require more 
space than can be given here; it must be sufficient to say 
that the scenes represent Thi superintending all the various 
operations connected with the management of his large 
agricultural estates and farmyard, together with illustrations 
of his hunting and fishing expeditions. 

The Necropolis of Sakkarah contains chiefly tombs of the 
Ancient Empire, that is to say, tombs that were built during 
the first eleven dynasties ; many tombs of a later period are 
found there, but they are of less interest and importance, 
and in many cases small, but fine, ancient tombs have been 
destroyed to make them. As our knowledge of Egyptian 
architecture is derived principally from tombs and temples, 
a brief description of the most ancient tombs now known 
will not be out of place here ; the following observations on 
them are based upon the excellent articles of M. Mariette 
in the Revue Archéologique, S. 2**™*, t. xix. p. 8 ff. The tombs 
of the Ancient Empire found at Sakkarah belong to two 
classes, in the commoner of which the naked body was 
buried about three feet deep in the sand. When the 
yellowish-white skeletons of such bodies are found to-day, 
neither fragments of linen nor pieces of coffins are visible ; 
occasionally one is found laid within four walls roughly 
built of yellow bricks made of sand, lime, and small stones. 
A vaulted brick roof covers the space between the walls ; it 
is hardly necessary to say that such tombs represent the last 
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testing-places of the poor, and that nothing of any value is 
ever found inside them. The tombs of the better sort are 
carefully built, and were made for the wealthy and the great; 
such a tomb is usually called by the Arabs mastaba* (the 
Arabic word for ‘ bench’), because its length in proportion 
to its height is great, and reminded them of the long, low 
seat common in Oriental houses, and familiar to them. 

The mastaba is a heavy, massive building, of rectangular 
shape, the four sides of which are four walls symmetrically 
inclined towards their common centre. Each course of 
stones, formed by blocks laid upon each other, is carried 
a little behind the other. The largest mastiba measures 
about 170 feet long x 86 feet wide, and the smallest about 
26 feet x 20 feet: they vary in height from 13 to 30 feet, 
The ground on which the mastabas at Sakkarah are built 
is composed of rock covered with sand to the depth of a 
few feet ; their foundations are always on the rock. Near 
the pyramids of Gizah they are arranged in a symmetrical 
manner ; they are oriented astronomically to the true north, 
and their larger axes are always towards the north. Though 
they have, at first sight, the appearance of unfinished 
pyramids, still they have nothing in common with pyramids 
except their orientation towards the true north. Mastabas 
are built of two kinds: of stone and of bricks, and they are 
usually entered on the eastern side ; their tops are quite flat. 

The interior of a mastaba may be divided into three parts ; 
the chamber, the sirdAb,t or place of retreat, and the pit. 
The entrance is made through a door in the middle of the 
eastern or northern side, and though the interior may be 
divided into many chambers, it is usual only to find one. 
The walls of the interior are sometimes sculptured, and in 
the lower part of the chamber, usually facing the east, is a 


v2 Oe 
* Pronounced mastdba, Arabic djbo0, compare Gr. ortBag. 


-° 
tA Pope is, strictly speaking, a lofty, vaulted, subterranean cham- 
ber, with a large opening in the north side to admit air in the hot season. 
R 2 
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stele ; the stele alone may be inscribed and the walls un- 
sculptured, but no case is known where the walls are 
sculptured and the stele blank. A table of offerings is 
often found on the ground at the foot of the stele. A little 
distance from the chamber, built into the thickness of the 
walls, more often to the south than the north, is a high, 
narrow place of retreat or habitation, called by the Arabs a 
sirdab, This place was walled up, and the only communi- 
cation between it and the chamber was by means of a 
narrow hole sufficiently large to admit of the entrance of the 
hand. One or more statues of the dead man buried in the 
mastaba were shut in here, and the small passage is said to 
have been made for the escape of the fumes of incense 
which was burnt in the chamber. 

The pit was a square shaft varying in depth from 40 to 80 
feet, sunk usually in the middle of the larger axis of the 
mastaba, rather nearer the north than the south. There was 
neither ladder nor staircase, either outside or inside, leading 
to the funereal chamber at the bottom of the pit, hence the 
coffin and the mummy when once there were inaccessible. 
This pit was sunk through the mastaba into the rock beneath. 
At the bottom of the pit, on the south side, isan opening into 
a passage, about four feet high, which leads obliquely to the 
south-east ; soon after the passage increases in size in all 
directions, and becomes the sarcophagus chamber, which 
is thus exactly under the upper chamber. The sarcophagus, 
rectangular in shape, is usually made of limestone, and 
rests in a corner of the chamber; at Sakkarah they are 
found uninscribed. When the mummy had been laid ‘in 
the sarcophagus, and the other arrangements completed, 
the end of the passage near the shaft leading to the 
sarcophagus chamber was walled up, the shaft was filled 
with stones, earth, and. sand, and the friends of the 
deceased might reasonably hope that he would. rest there 
for ever. When M. Mariette found a mastiba without 
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inscriptions he rarely excavated it entirely, He found 
three belonging to one of the first three dynasties; forty- 
three of the [Vth dynasty; sixty-one of the Vth dynasty ; 
twenty-three of the VIth dynasty; and nine of doubtful 
date. The Egyptians called the tomb ‘the house of 


eternity,’ es “4\, per tchetta, 

Mariette’s House.—This house was the headquarters 
of M. Mariette and his staff when employed in making 
excavations in the Necropolis of Sakkarah in 1850 and 1851. 
It is not easy to estimate properly the value to science of 
the work of this distinguished man. _ It is true that fortune 
gave him the opportunity of excavating some of. the 
most magnificent of the buildings of the Pharaohs 
of all periods, and of scores of ancient towns; never- 
theless, it is equally true that his energy and marvellous 
power of work enabled him to use to the fullest extent 
the means for advancing the science of Egyptology which 
had been put in his hands, It is to be hoped that his 
house will be preserved on its present site as a remembrance 
of a great man who did a great work, 

The Tomb of Ptah-hetep, a priest who lived during 
the Vth dynasty, is a short distance from Mariette’s house, 
and well worthy of more than one visit. 

Other important tombs in the immediate neighbourhood 
are those of Kaqemna and Mereruka, and the streets 
of tombs which were cleared out by M. Loret in 1899. 


The Pyramids of Dahshar. 


These pyramids, four of stone and two of brick, are 
34 miles from the Mastabat al-Fir‘fin, once thought to be 
the Pyramid of Unas. The largest stone pyramid is about 
326 feet high, and the length of each side at the base is about 
700 feet; beneath it are three subterranean chambers. 
The second stone pyramid is about 321 feet high, and the 
length of its sides at the base is 620 feet; it is usually 
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called the ‘Blunted Pyramid,’ because the lowest parts of 
its sides are built at one angle, and the completing parts at 
another. The larger of the two brick pyramids is about 90 
feet high, and the length of each side at the base is about 
350 feet; the smaller is about 156 feet high, and the length 
of each side at the base is about 343 feet. The brick 
pyramids have recently been excavated by M. de Morgan. 

The northern pyramid is built of bricks laid without 
mortar, in place of which sand is used, and an examination 


The Necropolis at Dahshfir. 


A The Northern Pyramid, built of bricks. 
B The Southern Pyramid, built of bricks. 


of it shows that it belongs to the period of the XIIth 
dynasty. Soon after the work of clearing had been begun, a 


stone bearing the cartouche of UsertsenIII.{ © R = 


was found, and thus a tolerably exact date was ascertained ; 
on the 26th of February, 1894, the entrance to a pit was 
found, and in the east corner there appeared an opening 
which led through a gallery and sepulchral chamber to 
several tombs. In one chamber were the fragments of a 
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sarcophagus and statue of Menthu-nesu, and in another 
was the sarcophagus of Nefert-hent ; it was quite clear that 
these tombs had been wrecked in ancient days, and there- 
fore to the pit by which they were reached M. de Morgan 
gave the name, ‘ Pit of the spoilers.’ Along the principal 
gallery were four tombs, and in the second of these a queen 
had been buried ; on the lower stage eight sarcophagi were 
found, but only two were inscribed. Subsequently it was 
discovered that the burial place of a series of princesses had 
been found, and in consequence M. de Morgan called the 
place ‘Gallery of Princesses.’ 

In one of the tombs (No. 3) a granite chest con- 
taining four uninscribed alabaster Canopic jars was 
found, and in another similar chest a worm-eaten 
wooden box, containing four Canopic jars, was also dis- 
covered. ‘The four sides of the box were inscribed, but 
the jars were plain. While the ground of the galleries was 
being carefully examined, a hollow in the rock was found, 
and a few blows of the pick revealed a magnificent find of 
gold and silver jewellery lying in a heap among the fragments 
of the worm-eaten wooden box which had held it, The box 
was about eleven inches long, and had been inlaid with silver 
hieroglyphics which formed the name of the princess 
Hathor-Sat, for whom the ornaments had been made. In 
the same tomb was found a box full of the jewellery of the 
lady Merit. It would seem that special care had been 
taken by the friends of the deceased to conceal her jewellery, 
and thus the ancient spoilers of the tomb had overlooked it. 
Among tHe objects found of special interest are the 
following :— 


1. A gold pectoral, in the form of a shrine iL. inlaid with 


carnelian, emeralds, and lapis-lazuli. In the centre is 
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neteru hetep Kha-kheper-Ra, and on each side is the 
hawk of Horus, wearing the double crown, and a disk 


with pendent urzeus and ‘ life’ ANS is . The inlaying 


and carving are magnificent specimens of the gold- 
smith’s work. 


2 


© 


Two gold clasps of bracelets, each containing a ret Fi 
inlaid with carnelian, emeralds, and lapis-lazuli; the 
bracelets were set with pearls. 

3. Gold collar-clasp, inlaid with carnelian, emeralds, and 
lapis-lazuli, formed of two lotus flowers, the stems of 
which intertwine and form a knot, and a head of 
Hathor. 

4. Gold clasp, inlaid as before, formed of the hieroglyphics 

% |. 
ent 

. Gold shells to form necklaces. 

. Six lions @n. 

. Gold and lapis-lazuli cylindrical pendant, with ring. 


con OM 


. Amethyst scarab inscribed with the prenomen of 


Usertsen ITI. (oa ee Kha-kau-Ra, and. line 
ornaments. 
g. White glazed faience scarab inscribed, ‘ Hathor-Sat, 


royal daughter, lady of reverence’ fe ss i 

a 
to. Amethyst scarab inscribed with a double scene of the 
two Niles tying a cord around the emblem of ‘unity’ 


oe 


All the above objects belonged to the princess Hatior- 
Sat ; the following belonged to the princess Merit, and they 
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-were placed in a box and hidden in the same manner as 
those of Hathor-Sat : 

1. A gold pectoral in the form of a shrine, inlaid with 
carnelian, emeralds, and lapis-lazuli; the roof is 
supported by lotus columns, from each of which springs 
a lotus flower. Inthe centre is the prenomen of Usertsen 

III., supported upon the right fore-paws of two 


© | hawk-headed sphinxes which have on their heads 


crowns of feathers and horns iM . Each right 
Pe aa 


\_f | fore-paw rests upon the head of a prostrate foe 

-/ of red coloured skin, and each right hind-paw 

rests upon the stomach of a negro, thus typifying 

the sovereignty of the king over the light and dark 

races. Above the cartouche and sphinxes is a hawk 

with outstretched wings, holding O, the emblem of 

the sun’s orbit and eternity, in each claw. It would 

be impossible to overpraise the beauty of this wonder- 

ful piece of work and the harmonious blending of the 

colours. 

2. Gold pectoral, in the form of a shrine, inlaid as before. 
In the centre is the inscription : 

as ap ~ ze, ‘Beautiful god, the 

o) <3 | © | lord of the North and 

Do ag {= f po south, the rsmiter,,of ~ all 

Vy Jowcae = eastern countries, Maat-en- 

os lee SS Rs (Amen-em-hat III.),’ 


SS 


a 
Immediately above this inscription is a vulture with 
outstretched wings, holding the emblems of ‘life’ and 


‘stability’ Cl w= in each claw; she is called 


<7 Vo “lady of heaven, and mistress of the 
— 


North and South.” On each side of the inscription is 
a figure of the king, who stands about to smite with a 
= 7 
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[I. 


12. 


£3; 


14. 
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club a kneeling foe, whose hair he grasps with his right 
hand. The hieroglyphics read — }-—% iN a 
‘the smiter of the Sati (Asiatics) and of the Menti 
(Africans).’ Behind the king is “ ‘life’ with human 


arms and hands moving a fan to waft the breath of 
‘life’ to the king. The Menti are armed with daggers 
and boomerangs. 


. Golden hawk, inlaid, with outstretched wings ; in each 


claw he holds O. 


. Necklace formed of ten large gold shells. 
. Necklace formed of eight large gold ornaments, each of 


which is composed of four lions’ heads. 


. Necklace of ninety-eight round and forty-three long 


pearls. 


. Necklace of amethyst, with spherical gold pendants 


inlaid with carnelian, emeralds, and Japis-lazuli. 


. Necklace of 252 beautiful amethyst beads. 
. Gold clasp of a bracelet, inlaid as before; the hiero- 


glyphics read | = &: 2 ae | \+ ‘ Beautiful 


god, the lord of the North and South, Maat-en-Ra 
(Amen-em-hat IIT.), giver of life.’ 

Four gold lions, and two pendants in the form of a 
lion’s claws. 

‘Two silver mirrors. 


Gold clasps, inlaid as before, made in the form of the 


hieroglyphics o 7.é., ‘peace and gladness of heart.’ 


——— 
Scarab of gold, carnelian, emerald, and lapis-lazuli, 


forming the bezel of a ring. 


Scarab inscribed IwiZ set in gold, 
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15. Lapis-lazuli scarab inscribed ‘ Royal daughter, Merret,’ 


—_>Sa ; 
— 
16. Lapis-lazuli scarab, set in gold, inscribed with the pre- 


nomen and titles of Amen-em-hat III. wo a 8 


a 
© ,)\ $09 =) ‘Beautiful god, the lord, 


creator of things, Maat-en-Ra, giver of life like the 
Sun for ever.’ 
17. Yellow glazed fazence scarab inscribed with the name of 


the queen Khnem-nefer-hetch | XY 0 I () a a | 5; 


18. Gold cylindrical stibium tube. 

The wooden boats and sledge which were discovered 
outside the wall enclosing the pyramid are worthy of note, 
and are of considerable interest. 

The southern brick pyramid of Dahshfr is on a lower 
level than the northern, and much of its upper portion has 
been removed by the je//afin, who treated it as a quarry for 
the bricks with which they built their houses. It is, how- 
ever, in a better state of preservation than its fellow, and is 
still an imposing object in the Egyptian landscape. M. de 
Morgan’s estimate of the length of each side is 125 feet; 
this pyramid is, like the northern, built of unbaked bricks, 
and it was surrounded by a wall of unbaked bricks, which 
enclosed the ground wherein the members of the royal 
family were buried. While excavating in this spot, M. de 
Morgan found some fragments of a base of a statue inscribed 


with the prenomen of Amen-em-hat III. ei 4 =) 
Wa DD 


and judging from this fact and from the general appearance 

of the site, he would ascribe this necropolis to the period of 

the XIIth dynasty. About 20 feet from the enclosing wall, 

at the north-east corner of the pyramid, two pits were found, 
R 4 
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and the second of these proved to be the entrance to a 
tomb. An inclined brick wall led to a small vaulted door, 
and in the ruins here the workmen found a small, beautifully 
worked, gilded wooden statue, on the base of which was 
inscribed, ‘ Horus, the son of the Sun, of his body, giver of 


life,’ SS scsn x ( N ) Nor Near the 
(aN 


statue were two Canopic jars of alabaster, inscribed’ with 


the prenomen of a new king { © “A, o] Au-ab-Ra, who it 


seems was co-regent with Amen-em-hat IV.; the nomen of 


this ki & ve : 
is king was | or | sone 3 | Fleru. In 


the tomb of this king were found :— 


1. A magnificent wooden shrine for the statue of the ka 
{_J of king Au-ab-Ra or Hern. 

2. Statue in wood of the ka{_J of king Au-Ab-Ra, a unique 
object of the highest interest ; the execution is simply 
wonderful. It is worthy of note that there was nothing 
on this figure to indicate the royal rank of him for 
whom it was made. 

3. Rectangular alabaster stele with an inscription of king 
Au-ab-Ra in fourteen lines; the hieroglyphics are 
painted blue. 

4. Rectangular alabaster stele inscribed with a prayer for 
funeral offerings for the same king. 

5. Alabaster altar inscribed with four lines of hieroglyphics. 

6. Two alabaster libation vases inscribed. 

7. Small wooden statue of the fa of the king, covered with 
gold leaf; the eyes are of quartz set in silver. 

8. Box for holding the sceptres and weapons of the king. 

In the coffin the wrecked mummy of the king was 
found. 
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On the 15th and 16th February, 1895, M. de Morgan 
succeeded in bringing to light, in the necropolis of Dahshfir,a 
further ‘ find’ of jewellery. These beautiful and interesting 
objects were found in the tombs of the princesses Ita and 
Khnemit, which are situated to the west of the ruined 
pyramid of Amen-em-hat II. By good fortune they had 
been overlooked by the plunderers of tombs in ancient days, 
and so both the tombs and the coffins inside them re- 
mained in the state in which they had been left by the 
friends of the deceased more than four thousand years ago. 
Among the objects found were the following :— 
1. Bronze dagger, set in a gold handle inlaid with car- 
nelian, lapis-lazuli, and emerald. 

2. Pieces of gold and lapis-lazuli from the sheath of the 
above. 

3. Two golden bracelets. 

4. Two silver plaques from a necklace. 


5. Two gold clasps in the form of it inlaid with carnelian, 


lapis-lazuli, and emerald. 
6. A carnelian hawk. 
7. Two golden heads of hawks, inlaid with carnelian, etc. 
8. One hundred and three gold objects in the form of 


+ i | , inlaid with carnelian, etc. 
g. One hundred and fourteen gold objects in the form of 
O and F inlaid with carnelian, etc. 


ro, A large number of gold, carnelian, lapis-lazuli, and 
emerald beads. 

11. Two golden crowns inlaid with carnelian, etc. 

12. Twenty-four gold amulets, inlaid with carnelian, etc., 


in the form of the hieroglyphics ale ENS Des \Z. 
- ie \, @ Me oF SS, =on, etc. 
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THE QUARRIES OF MA‘SARA AND TURA. 


These quarries have supplied excellent stone for building 
purposes for six thousand years at least. During the 
Ancient Empire the architects of the pyramids made their 
quarrymen tunnel into the mountains for hundreds of yards 
until they found a bed of stone suitable for their work, and 
traces of their excavations are plainly visible to-day. The 
Egyptians called the Tura quarry 7 4 » m™, 
Re-au, or Ta-re-au, from which the Arabic name Tura 
is probably derived. An inscription in one of the chambers 
tells us that during the reign of Amenophis III. a new part 
of the quarry was opened. Una, an officer who lived in 
the reign of Pepi I., was sent to Tura by this king to 
bring back a white limestone sarcophagus with its cover, 
libation stone, etc. He found there the names of Heker 


| fo & es] and Khnem-Madat-Ra-setep-en-Khnemu, 


(6 odes} and a number of votive texts to the 


god Miysis, or Mau-hes, om al > IA g j | Se, 


Zi TO crs 


GY 


SSS HE 
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UPPER EGYPT. 


Carro To ASwAN BY THE Upper Ecypt RAILWAY. 


The journey from Cairo to Luxor by train occupies 
about 14 hours, the distance being about 420 miles; 
the journey from Luxor to Aswan occupies from 7 to 8 
hours, the distance being about 130 miles. The Nile is 
crossed at Nag‘ Hamadi by an iron bridge 1,362 feet long, 
The ordinary gauge is used from Cairo to Luxor, and a 
narrower gauge from Luxor to Aswan; this necessitates 
a change of carriage at Luxor. The following are the 
stations passed :— 


Distance in 
kilos. and 


metres from Name of Station, Province. Population 
Cairo. in 1907. 
13°331* Gizah Sycha | Gizah 16,487 
27°513 Hawdmdiyah by Nel geod | 3 3, 161 
32°180 Badrashén wes > ou \ of 6,623 
44°330 Maz‘tina A 9S pe 0 2,539 
58813 Al-‘Ayat L Lax) \ a 2,428 
64°546 Mataniyah La) Lad} i 3,000 
72°814 Kafr ‘Ammar je 7s a5 6,225 
83°134 Rikka a3 I 93 2,157 
91°844 <Al-Wastat say) \ Beni-Suwéf — 5,491 
1o1‘440 ~=Beni Hudér po oe ” 1,727 


. ‘ : ‘ oe te K 
* The formula for converting kilometres into miles is es + aoe 


+ The passenger for the Fayytim changes carriages here. 
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Distance in 
kilos. and 
metres from 
Cairo, 


107 °696 
175018 
123668 
135°504 
145°354 
159°436 
168°408 
179874 
187'840 
197°596 
207°855 
216°384 
221°916 
232'014 
247°826 
258°850 
267 802 
274°078 
287°134 
295°181 
305 °124 
316182 


330°042 
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Name of Station. 


Ashmant 
Biish 


Beni-Suwéf 


whats | Beni-Suwéf 


us 


Beni Malt Tans Ludb gle oy 


Biba 

Fashn 

Fant 

Maghagha 

Aba al-Wakf 
Beni-Mazar 
Matat 

Kulfisnah 
Samaliit 

Etsa 

Minya (Minyah) 
Mansafis 

Abti Kerkas 
Atlidam 
Fawrika Al-Réda 
Malawi 

Dér Mawas 
Dértit 


Nazali Gantib 


Ly 


pl 
ee 


Province. 


Population 
in 1907. 


5,941 
12,754 
23,357 

2,855 
10,156 
11,364 

5,079 

8,595 

7,880 

8,409 

4,883 

6,284 

8,178 

3,156 
27,221 

35594 

6,855 

5,890 

8,263 
20,249 

8,914 

5,665 

2,889 


Distance in 
kilos. and 
metres from 
Cairo. 


338°290 
349°575 
362°671 
378080 
391°305 
401°644 
412419 
421°079 
427°644 
438°226 
451°405 
460°930 
469°981 
485°194 
494°884 
504°782 
513°793 
521°096 
529°172 
538°254 


UPPER EGYPT RAILWAY. 


Name of Station. 
Beni Kurra x3 
Manfalit b hive 
Beni Husén we et 
Asytt bydel 
Muti‘ah éarhal| 
Abt Tig cx! 
Sadfa Wave 
Tema Lb 
Mashta Late 
Tahta loeb 
Maragh4 LEV 
Shandawil Oe gud 
Sahag che 
Manshah sia) 
Al-‘Assirat co! aaa) 
Girga (Girgah) le > 
Bardis Umiey 
Balyana CNEY 
Abii Shisha hats gate oy) 
Abii Tisht es»! 


Province. 


Asytit 
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Population 
in 1907. 


2,849 
14,482 
3,008 
393442 
7,479 
12,024 
4,291 
14,326 
6,453 
18,203 
8,789 
6,230 
17,514 


10,810 


oo 583 
(in 1897) 


19,893 
8,872 
7,875 

_ 374 

(in 1897) 


2,434 
(in 1897) 


Between Abii-Tisht and Farsh(it is Muwaslat al-Khargah (Khargah 
Junction), where passengers join the new narrow-gauge line for the 
Oasis of Khargah. 


547986 


Farshtit L yen 23 


Kana 


14,348 
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Distance in 
kilos, and 
metres from 
Cairo. 


556°284 
563°616 
575°097 
580°966 
588255 
595529 
611°634 
632°215 
642°332 
658°315 
673°305 

Peden 

20°798 

460°142 

57°534 

85096 
105 "389 
136°463 
172°944 
197°396 
208 896 
213°134 


220°309 
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Name of Station. 


Nag‘ Hamadi 
Dab‘ih 

Faw Kiblt 
Dashna 
As-Samata 
Awlad ‘Amrit 
Kana (Keneh) 
Kuft 

Kis 

Khizam 


Al-Uksur (Luxor) 


Armant 


Solem a 
dpedadl| 
ts 54 

Likis 
Never) 
gyre od,| 


re | 


Asfiin al-Mati‘na drcllasl| (gavel 


Asna (Esneh) 
Mahamid 
Adfti (Edfu) 
Salwah 
Daraw 
Al-Khattara 
Al-Gazira 
Aswan 


Shallal 


esl 
dole | 


Province. 


Kana 


Population 
in 1907. 


3,867 
5,300 
10,435 
10, 386 
9,329 
5,263 
20,069 
8,934 
14,355 
4,418 


12,644 


12,513 
8,268 
1G, 103 
4,524 
19,262 
11,225 
13,515 
1,250 
1,250 


12,618 


6,061 
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THE OASIS OF KHARGAH, OR THE 
GREAT OASIS. 


Travellers who have visited Egypt more than once during 
the last ten years will have observed how rapidly the country 
is developing, and will have been astonished to find on their 
second and subsequent visits to the country that it is quite 
easy to pay visits to places which were, but a few years ago, 
wholly inaccessible except to those who had many weeks to 
spare and funds in abundance. Nearly every interesting 
part of the Delta can now be reached by train. The 
Fayyfim has been opened up, the country on the west bank 
of the Nile in Upper Egypt can be visited, remote Kharttim 
is only a journey of four days from Cairo, and the railway 
carries the tourist in comfort across the terrible Eastern 
Desert to Port Sfidan on the Red Sea. Well-appointed 
steamers ply between Kharttim and Gondokoro, the Jar 
River has been opened out, and in a short time the inner- 
most recesses of the Egyptian Sfidan will be easily accessible. 
Until quite recently, however, one group of places has been 
beyond the reach of the tourist with limited time at his 
disposal, vzz., the Oases. The journey from the nearest of 
these to the Nile required at least a fortnight, and was 
accompanied with considerable expense and fatigue. Now, 
however, thanks to the enlightened efforts of the Corporation 
of Western Egypt, Limited, and the Western Oases 
Railway (2 feet 6 inches gauge) which they have built, it 
is possible to travel from the bank of the Nile to Khargah, 
the heart of the largest and most interesting of all the 
Oases in Egyptian territory in eight or nine hours! When 
the writer made the journey in the month of April, 1909, 
it was rumoured that the Company's Railway was about to 
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be purchased by the Egyptian Government and perma- 
nently and fittingly linked up with the other Egyptian State 
Railways. When this has been done, and direct connection 
between the lines has been established, it is probable that 
the time actually spent in travelling between the Nile and 
Khargah will be about seven hours. 

The traveller may visit the Oasis any time between the 
middle of December and the beginning of March; he 
should at all events be there before the Khamasin winds 
begin to blow. In the winter months the air is clear and 
bracing, but the nights are cold, as in the Sadan ; the sky 
is cloudless and the days are hot. As there is much 
shallow water on the low-lying lands, and the air is hot and 
steamy above them, a particularly vicious species of mosquito 
thrives in the swamps and swarms in every part of the 
Oasis, especially when the wind blows from the south. 
Mosquito curtains should be carried by, or provided for, 
the visitor, for fever invariably follows a series of mosquito 
bites. Quinine and carbolic acid can be obtained at the 
dispensary in Khargah village. 

The journey is made in a comfortable carriage with a 
double roof and provided with cane arm-chairs, and racks 
on which light articles, books, field glasses, hats, small 
hand-bags, etc., may be. placed; at one end lavatory 
accommodation is found, and a good supply of fresh 
water is carried in large porous zérs, or vessels which are 
familiar to every traveller in Egypt. Besides the ordinary 
glass windows, each window frame is fitted with a wire dust 
screen, and a window of tinted blue glass, a luxury which 
is greatly appreciated by those whose eyes have suffered 
from the merciless glare of the steely blue sky and the 
blinding light and heat reflected from white rocks and 
scorching sand. The little train is hauled by a powerful, 
though small, locomotive, fitted with all the improvements 
which experience in the Sidaén has suggested to railway 
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engineers, and both engine and train are fitted with good, 
strong air brakes. The need for these will be seen at once 
when the traveller begins to descend into the Oasis from the 
rocky plateau which separates it from the Nile. The 
telegraph runs by the line, and in the event of a breakdown 
on the plateau communication can be made with head- 
quarters at either end of the railway. Luncheon baskets 
are provided at ordinary prices, but in a short time restaurant 
cars will probably be attached to each train, and it will be 
unnecessary to purchase them. 

The Western Oases Railway leaves the main line at 
Khargah Junction (Muwaslat al-Khargah), a new station 
which has been built to the north of Farshtt, and passing 
over a strong timber bridge, runs along the top of an 
embankment, which divides two great irrigation basins, to 
al-Kar‘ah (ac SN), which stands on the edge of the desert. 
Here are a set of offices of Oases Railway Administration, 
and a number of small, clean houses wherein the traveller 
can find board and lodging. Everything is very clean. 
Soon after leaving the cultivated land of the Nile Valley, 
the railway proceeds in a south-westerly direction up the 
Wadi Samhid, at the end of which it reaches the plateau. 
The geologist will find much to interest him as he passes 
up from the valley to the plateau. It then continues its 
course in the same direction to At-Tunduba, 57 miles from 
Khargah Junction. Here there is a deep shaft, which at 
one time appears to have been a well. The railway then 
follows the old Refdf road until it reaches Reftif, about 
28 miles from Khargah, when it begins its descent into the 
Oasis. Across the plateau not a trace of vegetation is to 
be seen, and there is no sign of life of any kind; the plain 
is strewn with large circular boulders, which are all that 
remain of the layers of stone which were there. The 
writer noticed one solitary small bird perched on a 
rock about half-way across, but it may have travelled with 
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us on the roof of the carriage. Passing down the ravine the 
scenery becomes wild and picturesque, though in places it 
is severe, if not grim and savage. From the bottom of 
the pass the line runs across the plain to Maharik, which is 
about 100 miles from the Nile, and then on to the head- 
quarters of the Corporation of Western Egypt, Limited, at 
Makanat, which lies due south of Maharik. Here also are 
small clean houses for the use of travellers. A few miles 
further on, at a place quite close to the Temple of Darius, 
are a few wooden houses for the use of travellers, a kitchen 
and mess room, etc., and the line comes to an end about 
three miles further to the south, about one and a-half miles 
from the village of Khargah. On looking round him the 
traveller will see that he is standing in a depression, the 
north and east sides of which are walls of stone, which 
rise to a height of from 600 to 1000 feet. To the west 
are low hills, and near them and to the south are the 
remarkable sand dunes which have evoked the interest and 
curiosity of every traveller. Their appearance suggests the 
work of man, but their shapes and curves baffle all attempts 
to describe them with exactness. Looking towards Khargah 
village, a number of shékhs’ tombs are seen, and beyond 
these are groves of palms which stand near pools and 
channels of living water. The contrast between the green 
colour of the palm leaves and the vegetation which clusters 
about them is very striking, and though for beauty the 
Oasis scenery is not to be compared with that of the Nile, 
it nevertheless possesses a charm of its own which grows 
on the beholder and makes him feel that he did well to 
visit Khargah. 

History. The Oases have belonged to Egypt from time 
immemorial, and classical writers have always assigned them 
to Egypt. Strabo mentions three: Siwa, one to the west of 
Khargah, and Khargah. The hieroglyphic and Greek 
inscriptions of Khargah prove that both the Ptolemies and 
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the Romans included them in their empire. Arab writers 
also unanimously regard the Oases as a province of Egypt. 
The region of the Oases is called in Egyptian Uau ¥ om," 
and each Oasis had its special name; Khargah was 
ore : ; Re ate 

t me the “Southern Oasis,” as distinguished from the 


Oasis in the north, which classical writers called Oasis Parva. 
Khargah was certainly inhabited in predynastic times, and 


Bie 


Gateway of the Temple of Darius I. at Khargah. 


some writers assert that men lived there in the Neolithic 
and even in the Paleolithic Period. It is tolerably certain 
that great kings, like Seneferu (IVth dynasty), made the 
Oases send them gifts, and Pepi I. and Pepi II. (VIth dynasty) 
had them in subjection. The stele of the official Aquaa, 
at Berlin, proves that in the reign of Usertsen I. (XIIth 
dynasty) the Egyptians were masters of the “ Oasis dwellers,” 


* The Coptic word for ‘‘Oases” is OCAO,€E, and is the same as 
Uah of the hieroglyphics ; the Arabic word is wéh, and is derived from 
the old Egyptian. ‘‘ Oasis” is a Graecized form of the same word, 
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age S \ ! . Under the XVIIIth and XIXth dynasties 


the Oases paid tribute regularly, and did a good trade in 
dates, wine, herbs, etc.; and there was, no doubt, an 
Egyptian governor, or. official, in each Oasis. The Oases 
have not yet been excavated, but when they are we shall 
probably find that they were governed by Egypt in exactly 
the same way as the Stid4n and Sinai. Darius the Great 
(B.C. 500) understood the importance of Khargah, and built 
a temple to Amen there, ruins of which exist at the present 
day. The Ptolemies also built temples at various places in 
the Oases, and the Romans followed their example, and 
established halting-places and dug wells on the plateau 
between them and the Nile. In the early centuries of the 
Christian Era, many Christians in Egypt were driven to 
flee from persecution to Khargah,* where, according to an 
ancient tradition preserved among the Ethiopians, Saint 
Bartholomew preached the Gospel. Khargah was a place 
of banishment, and many dignitaries of State, both civil 
and ecclesiastical, were deported thither. Nestorius was 
sent there in banishment, but, curiously enough, was rescued 
by a company of the Blemmyes from the Northern Sfdan, 
who conveyed him back to Egypt, where, however, he 
soon after died. With the bishops and others who were 
banished to Khargah went many well-to-do folk, and by the 
end of the IVth century several monastic institutions were 
there, and churches, and the Christians were, to a certain 
extent, allowed to worship God in their own way. ‘The 
size and importance of the Christian settlement is proved 
by the fine large crude-brick tombs which are still to 
be seen there on the hill to the west of the railway line, 
about one mile to the north of the Temple of Darius. In 
the second half of the VIIth century Islam was brought to 
the Oasis, but the Arabs allowed the halting-places on the 


* The word used is AAP ‘¢ Al-Wah,” 2.é., the Oasis. 
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plateau to fall into decay, and little by little Khargah became 
cut off from Egypt. 

The first modern traveller to visit Khargah was Poncet, 
who left Asyft on October 2, 1698. He says: 


“From that very Day we entered a frightful Desart. These 
““Desarts are extremely dangerous, because the Sands being 
““ moving are rais’d-by the least Wind which darken the Air, and 
“falling afterwards in Clouds, Passingers are often buried in 
‘them, or at least lose the Route which they ought to keep. We 
“Arrived on the 6th of October at Helouae; ’Tis a pretty large 
‘‘ Borough, and the last that is under the Grand Signior’s Juris- 
“diction. There is a Garrison in it of 500 Janisaries and 300 
“* Spahi’s under the Command of an Officer whom in that country 
“‘ they call Kachif.* Helouae is very pleasant, and answers fully 
“its Name, which signifies a Country of Sweetness. Here are 
“to be seen a great Number of Gardens water’d with Brooks, and 
“a World of Palm-trees, which preserve a continual Verdure. 
“* Coloquintida is to be found there, and all the fields are fill’d 
“with Senna, which grows upon a Shrub, about three Foot 
“ High. This Drug which is so much Esteem’d in Europe, is of 
“no use in the Country hereabouts: The Inhabitants of Helouae 
‘Cin their Illnesses, make only use of the Root of Fzu/a, which 
‘“‘ for a whole Night they infuse in Milk, and take the day after, 
‘having first Strain’d it thro’ a Sieve. This Medicine is very 
‘‘ Violent, but ’tis what they like and commend very much. The 
‘‘ Ezula is a thick Tree, the Blossom of which is blue; it grows 
‘¢ into a sort of Ball, of an Oval Figure, full of Cotton, of which 
‘the People of that Country make pretty fine Cloth. We rested 
“four Days at He/ouae to take in Water and Provisions ; for we 
‘‘ were to pass thro’ a Desart, where there was neither Brook 
‘(nor Fountain. The Heat is so excessive, and the sands of 
“(those Desarts so burning, that there is no marching barefoot 
“ without having ones Feet extremely swell’d. Nevertheless the 
“Nights are Cold enough, which Occasions troublesome Dis- 
‘tempers in those who Travel thro’ that Country, unless they 
“(take great Precautions.” (4 Voyage to Athiopia made in the 
Years 1698, 1699, and 1700: London, 1709.) 


The next important travellers to Khargah were W. G. 
Browne (1792-98) and F. Cailliaud (1815-1818), who 
published many drawings of the antiquities there. ‘They 


* Le, Kdshif, ds\s, plur. Kashafa. 
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were followed by Drovetti (1818), Sir A. Edmonstone 
(1818), Wilkinson (1835), Hoskins (1836), Schweinfurth 
(1874), Rohlfs (1875), Jordan (1876), Brugsch (1878), etc. 
In 1894 Capt. H. G. Lyons published an account of his 
investigations at Khargah, and, as Director of Surveys .in 
Egypt, he caused.a full scientific investigation of the Oases 
to be made by Dr. J. Ball and Mr. H. J. Llewellyn Beadnell. 
The results of their surveys have been published in a series 
of volumes of the greatest importance, and their works will 
remain standard authorities on the physical history of the 
Oases for many years to come. 

Geology.—The depression which forms the Oasis of 
Khargah is about 115 miles long, and from 12 to 50 miles 
wide; on the east side are the hills called Jebel Ghannimah 
and Jebel Umm al-Ghannaim, and nearly half-way across 
are Jebel Tér and Jebel Tarif. The greater part of the floor 
of the Oasis is formed of sandstone, and above this come 
red shales, limestone strata, grey shales, and chalk. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Beadnell the total thickness of the exposed strata 
is about 1,350 feet ; the water-bearing sandstone is about 
700 feet below the surface. This authority states (4x 
Egyptian Oasis, p. 50) that the Oases “are deep and 
extensive depressions, or hollows, cut down nearly to sea 
level through the generally horizontal rocks forming the 
Libyan Desert Plateaux, and appear to owe their origin in 
great measure to the differential effects of subaérial-denuda- 
tion acting on rock masses of varying hardness and 
composition,” The height of Khargah village above the 
sea is given by Jordan as 68 metres, by Cailliaud 104 and 
118 metres, by Ball 86 metres, and by Beadnell 58 metres. 

The People.—The inhabitants of Khargah differ in 
many respects from the Egyptians. They are of moderate 
height and of less robust stature, and their features are not 
so strongly marked. Their skin is lighter in colour, their 
faces are more oyal, and their eyes softer and larger 
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seemingly. They are gentle in manner, courteous, and 
civil, but the men move quietly, even languidly, a character- 


An Underground Street in the Town of Khargah. 


istic due probably to malaria, which is very prevalent in the 
Oasis. They appear to be of Berber origin, but the fighting 
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characteristics of this race seem to have disappeared. They 
suffer greatly from ophthalmia and intermittent fever, and 
I gathered from the gentleman in charge of the dispensary 
at Khargah that he had plenty of patients to occupy his 
time. The bulk of the inhabitants are very poor, but there 
are a few very rich men in Khargah, who own. nearly all the 
trees in the north of the Oasis. The chief occupation is 
agriculture, and wheat, dhura (millet), rice, and fruit of 
‘various kinds (in these days cotton also) are grown with 
great success ; dates have always been the chief article of 
commerce, and these are undoubtedly among the very best 
in the world. Formerly the dates were sold once a year to 
the merchants of Ar-Rif (¢.¢., Asyft), who paid a portion of 
the price in clothes, ornaments, spices, arms, beads, mirrors, 
perfumes, metal vessels, nails, tools, etc., and the rest in hard 
cash, wherewith their taxes were paid to the Government. 
Each palm above a certain age pays a tax of 15 milliemes 
(3#¢.) a-year, and each 250 cubic metres of water are taxed 
1 millieme a-year. Trades and manufactures there are 
none, and the people have been content to take what nature 
has given them, and neither to seek nor expect anything 
else. Formerly they only received news of the outside 
world once a year, in the autumn, when the Dar Far 
Caravan passed through Khargah on its way south by 
the famous “ Darb al-Arba‘in,” or “Forty Days’ Road,” 
which is about 1,000 miles long. Men usually wear only 
one loose woollen garment and a white cotton cap; the 
women also wear only one garment, but the wives and 
daughters of the well-to-do wear many ornaments. Many 
of the children resemble Italian children, and some are 
pretty. The women make baskets of various shapes and 
sizes with. consummate skill, and the traveller will find their 
palm-leaf fans and “ fly-flappers” very useful. It is interest- 
ing to note that far less coffee is drunk than formerly, and 
that tea is rapidly taking its place. 


= 
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Population.—The Omdah, Shékh Mustafa Hanadi, 
informed me that the population of Khargah was 5,322, of 
Balak 1,033, of Beris 1,517, and of Genndh 484 souls; 
total 8,356. In 1837 the total population of the 
Oasis was 4,300 (Hoskins, p. 89). Religion. The 
inhabitants are Muslims, and, except a Coptic clerk, there 
was not a Christian in the Oasis in bik 1909. Although 
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they are followers of the Prophet, a great many character- 
istics of the Christianity of earlier times have been preserved 
in their manners and customs. Thus they baptize their 
children on the second day after birth, and they bury the 
dead in a very simple manner. The marriage ceremony 
is simple also. The man says to the woman “T have taken 


thee,” in the presence of a witness, and the marriage is 
Their chief festival of the year is: 


legal in every respect. 


° 
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celebrated at Easter, and for weeks before the natives save 
their eggs and colour them purple with a solution of 
permanganate of potash. The laws are the laws of their 
ancestors, and the precedents always quoted are the acts of 
the “grandfather of my father.” The fanaticism usually 
attributed to the Muhammadan is not found in the Oasis. 
Description of Khargah Oasis.—The Oasis is divided 
into two parts by a waste of sand which lies across the middle 
of it. The village of Khargah lies about a mile and a half 


Tomb of a Shékh at Khargah, 


from the terminus of the railway. On the northern outskirt 
are several Kubbas (pronounced Gubbas) or shékhs’ tombs, 
among them being the tombs of Atman, Mukullah, Vasuf, 
Arif, Husén, Hammad, Radwan, etc. Passing over several 
broad spaces where the cattle usually tread out the corn, 
the village is entered. The houses are of crude brick, and 
vary greatly in size. The tops of the walls are decorated 
with palm leaves, which are renewed at the great festival of 
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the year. The streets are tortuous, and when those which 
are covered over are reached, they become very narrow; 


many are cut through 
the living rock. It is 
impossible to see at all 
in some of them, and a 
guide is absolutely neces- 
sary. They are cool in 


the hottest weather, and 


were formerly used as 


hiding-places by the na- 


tives when attacked by 
desert --Arabs. Much 
grain is stored in the 
houses and the cattle can 
be hidden there. The 
chief shop is a curious 
place. Further on is a 
square, with a Post Office 
on one side, a small bar- 
racks on another, and the 
Government Office of the 
Muawin, or Governor, on 
the third. A walk of a 
few minutes brings. the 
visitor to the mosque, 
the principal walls and 
minaret of which are 
built of stone. A few of 


the stones have Christian - 


symbols upon them, and 
must have come from 
some Coptic building ; 


The Mosque at Khargah. 


on one stone I saw Egyptian hieroglyphics. Portions of the 
building must be several hundreds of years old. Close by 
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is a house of entertainment where tea and eggs fried on an 
earthenware platter can be obtained. There is nothing else 
to be seen in the village, but the gardens and groves of 
palms form a lovely setting for this quaint, old-world place. 
Most of the openings in the ground from which water rises 
are artificial, and such pipes as exist, except those recently 
placed there by Europeans, are of wood. The water is 
sometimes salt, sometimes it smells of sulphur, and some- 
times it is sweet. The fields are usually triangular in shape. 

Excursions.—About ten 
miles south of Khargah is 
Gennah, near which stand the 
ruins of a Ptolemaic temple 
which was dedicated to the 
triad Amen-Ra, Mut, and 
Khensu by Euergetes. Here 
are two famous wells from 
which water has been flowing 
for many hundreds of years. 
The temple is commonly 
known as Kagr Gaitah, or 
Kasr al-Guatah. Six miles 
south of Bilakis Kasr az-Za- 
yan, where stands a temple 
built by Antoninus Pius, a.p. 
142. It was dedicated to 
Amen, the god of the city 


; a 
of Hebt, in Egyptian mJ 7 oe a 
a Plan of the Temple of Kasr 
and to the other gods who Cittahe aS 


were worshipped with him 
there, as stated in the Greek inscription found in the temple.* 


* The temple and vestibule were repaired and renewed under Avidius 
Heliodorus, governor of Egypt, Septimius Macro being commander-in- 
chief, and Plinius Capito general of the forces. 
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The ancient name of the place is Tchonemyris, z.e., the 
town of Khnemu-Ra. The temple was surrounded by a- 
brick wall 230 feet long, 84 feet broad, and 3 feet thick, and 
the temple itself measures 443 feet in length and 25 feet in 
width, and is oriented to the south. In the relief Antoninus 
Pius is seen making offerings to Khnemu, Osiris, Isis, and 
Horus. 

In the southern half of the Oasis are the following villages : 
Dakakin, a very pretty Oasis village; Béris, the chief vil- 


Remains of a building at Al-Kasr. (From Cailliaud.) 


lage in the south half of the Oasis; and Maks, the last 
village in the south, which is divided into two parts, North 
Maks and South Maks. About half-way between Béris and 
Maks is Dish al-Kala‘a, where are found the ruins of the 
famous temple of Dish, or Kysis, to give the place the 
classical form of the Egyptian name Kus. The temple 
stands on a hill, within a very thick wall in which are built 
several staircases and galleries; the total length of the 
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enclosure was about 250 feet. The temple was built in the 
19th year of Trajan, ze, A.D. 116, when Marcus Rutilius 
Rufus was prefect of Egypt,* and measures 48 feet in length, 
25 feet in width, and is oriented to the south. The vestibule 
is 13 feet long and 16 feet in breadth; the portico next it 
measures +27 feet in length and 18 feet in breadth, and has 
four columns. Three doorways in the north wall lead into 
two long chambers and the sanctuary, which had a division 
across the centre. The length of this portion of the temple 
is about 23 feet. Both the chambers and the sanctuary 
have arched roofs. On the north wall are sculptures in 
which the Emperor Domitian is represented making offerings 
to Horus. About 180 feet from the temple is the ruin of 


Plan of the Temple of Kysis. 


some brick building, probably of a monastery; it is about 
60: feet in length, and is remarkable as containing a true 
Gothic arch. The age of the building is unknown. 
Antiquities of Khargah..—The most important of 
these is the famous temple built by Darius I., B.c. 521, 
and added to by Darius II., and restored by Nektanebés, 
B.C. 378-360; it is the only Persian temple in Egypt. It 
is about 150 feet in length and 60 feet in breadth, and has 
a forecourt and three pylons; its enclosure was about 500 
feet long; it is oriented almost due east and west. On the 
north side it is almost hidden by thick groves of palm-trees, 


* A correct copy of the Greek text of the inscription on the first pylon 
is given by Dittenberger (ii, p. 421). 
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and close by it runs a clear stream of 
water; on the south is a large pool of 
water, which probably occupies the site 
once held by the sacred lake. On the 
north side of the first pylon is a Greek 
inscription of 66 lines dated in the second 
year of the reign of the Emperor Galba 
(A.D. 69), and from it we learn that the 
inhabitants had made complaints about 
the manner in which they were ruled, and 
had formulated their grievances in various 
petitions to the authorities. The inscrip- 
tion is a decree in which redress is pro- 
mised to the people, and it lays down 
regulations concerning taxation, and orders 
that henceforth the persons of men shall not 
be seized for debt, that men shall not be 
made tax-collectors against their will, that 
no freeman shall be imprisoned, that a man 
shall not be tried twice for the same of- 
fence, etc. On the south side of the same 
pylon are Greek inscriptions, one of which 
was cut in the reign of the Emperor Tibe- 
rius Claudius. Between this pylon and 
the gateway are the remains of an avenue of 
sphinxes, or rams, and the first and second 
pylons were joined by a similar avenue, 
nearly 50 feet long. The third pylon is 140 
feet from the second, and on it are sculp- 
tures in which Darius is represented making 
offerings to Amen and other gods. The 
vestibule is 25 feet from the third pylon, 
and is about 52 feet long and 32 feet in 
breadth. At each side of the vestibule is 
a doorway. ‘The temple: proper is about 


Plan of the Temple 
of Hibis. 
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150 feet long. The hall contains 12 columns, the pronaos 
4 columns, and the sanctuary has likewise 4 columns, and 
several small chambers on each side of it. Strictly speaking, 
there are two sanctuaries in this portion of the temple, a 
fact which is proved by the breach in the sequence in the 


Osiris in the Temple of Darius at Khargah. (From Hoskins.) 


reliefs on the walls. On the south side are the staircase, 
which leads to the roof, and a crypt, and on the north side 
are the staircase and the chambers which were dedicated 
to the worship of Osiris. On the north side are three door- 
ways, one in the hall, one in the pronaos, and one in the 
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sanctuary. The portion of the temple here called the 
pronaos, though it has been thought to be the chamber in 
which offerings were presented, is peculiar to this temple. 
In it we find representations of the king offering jars of 
wine to Amen and other deities, and inscriptions con- 
taining a list of offerings, a wonderful Hymn to Ra in 
46 lines, and-the Secret Ordinances of Amen, which 
it is stated were copied from wooden tablets. As the visitor 
passes into the sanctuary he will see cut on the door jambs 
inscriptions in the so-called ‘enigmatic writing.” The 
reliefs in the sanctuaries are of great interest mythologically, 
and it is clear that they deal chiefly with the ceremonies 
which were performed annually in Egypt in connection with 
the festivals held to commemorate the death, burial, and 
resurrection of Osiris. Many of the gods have forms which 
appear to have been unknown about B.c. 1500, but several 
of them are cut upon the well-known ‘‘ Metternich Stele.” 
The outside of the temple is covered with poorly executed 
sculpture of little interest ; the scenes are presentations of 
offerings to the gods. In some places the decorations are 
unfinished, For the cartouches of the kings who built and 
restored this temple see the List of Kings, pp. 863-865. 
Behind the temple is a small detached building, the use of 
which is unknown, and to the south-west of the west end is 
another detached building, which Hoskins thought might 
have served as a dwelling for the priests. Compared with 
the great temples of Karnak and Abydos the temple of 
Darius is inferior both as regards plan and execution. — Still, 
it is a remarkable building and should be seen and carefully 
examined by every lover of Egyptian architecture. It is 
unfair to contrast it too closely with highly finished buildings 
like the Temple of Seti I. at Abydos, for we do not know 
what it would have been like had it been completed. It 
must also be remembered that Khargah is about 130 miles 
from the Nile, and that workmen and tools would have to 
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be transported from Egypt across that terrible stone plateau 
to build the temple. It may reasonably be asked why did 
Darius and the Ptolemies and the Roman emperors build 
so many fine temples in this Oasis? None of: the kings 
of Egypt built temples solely with the view of spreading 
the knowledge of their religion among the outlying peoples 
of their empire, for none of them possessed the spirit of 
missionary enterprise. They built temples in the Sadan 
and the Oases and Sinai solely with the idea of 
encouraging and developing trade and commerce, and 
temples and their neighbouring buildings served both as 
fortified outposts and storage places for gold and other 
merchandize. The great trade route from Egypt to Dar Far 
passed through the Oasis of Khargah, and the temples stood 
near it, so that the garrisons might afford protection for 
the caravans and the goods which they brought from the 
far south. The temple of Dish (Kysis) was at the south 
end of the Oasis, and the temple of- Khargah at the north. 
Wherever an important trade centre existed there was a 
temple built. Darius, the Ptolemies, and Romans developed 
the Sidan trade to a remarkable degree, and the temples of 
the Oasis prove that the products of the south were of great 
value. In recent years the glory of the old Forty Days’ Road 
(Darb al-Arba‘in) has departed, and the British have caused 
most of the Sfidan trade to 
follow the course of the Nile. 
Should that route, however, 
become unsafe the old desert 
roads would be again used by 
the merchants, and caravans 
would travel to the south by 
the routes which they have 
followed for thousands of pian of the Temple of Nadirah. 
years. 

The Temple of Nadtrah stands on a hill rather more 

5 3 


Wall of unbaked bricks, 
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than half a mile to the south-east of the Temple of Darius. 


The main building is about 36 feet in length and 26 feet in 
breadth, and stands in an enclosure surrounded by a brick 
wall. It was probably built by Antoninus Pius, about 
A.D. 140. : 

Of special interest is the early Christian cemetery, 
called al-Baguat, which stands on the southern slopes of 
Jebel Tér, about a mile north of the Temple of Darius. Here 
are the ruins of about 200 tombs. These rise one above the 
other and, as they are built in streets, the place may be 
fittingly described as a city of the dead. The tombs are 
built of crude brick, and many consist of a single chamber, 
measuring about 20 feet in length by 15 feet in width. 
Inside, many have arches with recesses, and the doorways 
are usually ornamented with pillars. The bodies were laid 
in pits, like the mummy-pits of Egypt, and even in Hoskins’ 
days many of the tombs had been plundered by the natives 
who left portions of the grave cloths of the dead lying 
about in all directions. Most of the tombs are rectangular 
and have domes ; the fronts and sides are decorated with 
arches, which are supported by pillars. One is quite a 
large building, and has aisles like a church, and a few are 
decorated with painted figures of Christian saints. The 
building with the aisles was probably a funerary chapel in 
which services commemorative of the dead were held. Its 
facade is ornamented with eleven columns supporting ten 
arches ; under each arch are a window and a triangular niche. 
On the inside the visitor will notice the Egyptian symbol 


of life # ankh, which the early Christians identified with 


the Cross. In one tomb, which is well worth a visit, the 

inside of the dome is covered with pictures representing 

Adam and Eve; Abraham, Isaac, and Sarah, with a ram 

and a sacrificial altar ; Daniel and the lions’ den; Noah in 

the Ark, wherefrom a dove is departing ; Justice with the 
S 4 
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Scales ; and figures of Christ, Isaiah, Mary, Paul, Thekla, and 
Irene. ‘The legends in Greek describe the scenes depicted. 
There is another tomb decorated in the same manner, but 
the scenes are more elaborate, and in some respects more 
interesting. The artist attempted to depict the principal 
scenes in Bible History, and even some of the Parables, 
for in this tomb we find figures of the Wise and Foolish 
Virgins. In the centre of each tomb is the pit wherein the 
body was buried, after it had been embalmed and swathed 


Interior of a Funerary Chapel at Khargah. 


in linen. _These tombs were built for wealthy Christians 
who resided in the Oasis, and they prove that at the time 
when they were built the town of Hebt was in a flourishing 
condition. 

The cemetery at Khargah is now being excavated at the 
expense of Mr. Pierpont Morgan, who has made arrange- 
ments to complete the work, however long it may last. 
Mr. Lythgoe and Mr. Winlock have already made some 
progress in their arduous task, and’ now that they have’ 
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built their house and finished most of the preliminary 
surveys, etc., good results may be shortly anticipated. The 
complete excavation of the site will occupy several years. 
The Oasis Wells. According to Mr. Beadnell there 
are 230 native-owned wells in the Oasis, which yield a total 
discharge of 295 kzrdts, or 8,000 gallons a minute, Ze., 
11,500,000 gallons a day. The largest well in the Oasis is 
’Ain Estakherab, at Gennah, with a discharge of between 


The Christian Cemetery at Khargah. (From Cailliaud.) 


700 and 800 gallons per minute. Under the rule of the 
Romans many important irrigation works were carried 
out in the Oasis, and they made trenches and drove 
underground aqueducts through the solid rock with con- 
summate skill. The most remarkable of these aqueducts 
are found at Umm al-Dabdadib, about 22 miles north- 
west of Khargah, and when one of them was cleared 
out in 1900, water sufficient for twelve acres of land again 
began to flow, and it was promptly used for irrigation. 
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Mr. Beadnell exploxed one of the underground aqueducts 
and found that it was 4°6 kilometres long, and he states 
that the excavation of the man-holes or vertical shafts 
which connect it with the surface must have been a 
gigantic task. One of these is 175 feet deep, and the 
construction of the four subterranean aqueducts, with their 
600 or 700 vertical shafts, which he describes, necessitated 
the excavation and removal of 20,000 cubic metres of 
solid rock. The water which flowed from the aqueducts 
was sweet, and had a temperature of 87° Fahrenheit. 
The bores of many ancient wells were lined with casing 
made of palm or acacia wood, and the timbers were 
fitted together with water-tight joints. In spite of all the 
efforts which are being made to keep up the water supply 
in the Oasis, it is becoming clear that many parts of it 
must eventually be overwhelmed by the sand dunes,* 
which are usually of a crescent or horse-shoe shape. In size 
they vary from one or two metres to 200 or 300 metres, 
from horn to horn, and they vary in height from 1 to 130 feet. 
In high winds the dunes move bodily, and they travel from 
30 to 60 feet in a year, even over rising ground. The native 
builds fences to keep the sand off their crops, but in the end 
he finds his land overwhelmed by the sand, which piles 
itself up against the fences. The history of the Oasis is 
practically that of one long endless fight of man against 
sand. The principal export is dates, the various varieties 
of which are much appreciated all over Egypt. The number 
of date-palms in the Oasis is between 65,000 and 70,000, 
the most important groves being at Khargah, Gennah, Balak, 
and Béris. A mature palm bears about 150 Ibs. of dates 
each year, which sell for from 45 to 50 piastres, 7.¢., between 
gs. and tos. Certain kinds of dates are reserved for use 
in the Oasis, and these are kept in earthenware jars, as in 


3 oe 
* The natives call the sand dune durhén (Arabic oS) » plur. (Sly), 
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the Sidan; the dates exported are sold “in the lump,” in 
palm-leaf baskets, and no attempt is made to pack them. 
It is a great pity that the best Khargah dates cannot be 
packed in boxes as is done with the dates at Basrah, on 
the Persian Gulf, for they would certainly fetch a good price 
in the markets of Cairo. Date palms begin to bear fruit 
when about 20 years old, and many continue to do so for 
Too years; many of the most valuable trees are said to be 
over 100 years old. During the last two or three years 
the potato has been cultivated at Khargah with great 
success. 

In connection with the Khargah Oasis, Professor Maspero 
has made some interesting remarks about the Egyptian word 


which is used for ‘‘ Oasis,” viz., UAHET, i) er This word 


is akin in meaning to Ss, «-, also pronounced wf or uahez, 
which signifies the ‘‘apparel of a mummy,” z.¢., the swathings 
with their jewellery and amulets, in fact, that with which 
the mummy is enveloped or covered. Dr. Brugsch thought 
that an Oasis was so called because it was covered up, or 
enveloped, with sand, but Professor Maspero’s view is dif- 
ferent. Now, when Herodotus speaks (iii, 26) of the 
expedition which Cambyses sent against the inhabitants 
of the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon, he mentions that they 
arrived at the town of Oasis, a distance of seven days from 
Thebes. The Oasis here referred to is, of course, Khargah, 
which, he explains incidentally, is called in his own language 
Maxdpwv vioos, t.¢., “Island of the Blessed.” ‘This infor- 
mation is important, for it proves that the people possessed a 
legend which made the blessed live in the Oasis of Khargah; 
and as we know from Egyptian texts that Tchestcheset, z.e., 
Dakhla, was the abode of the “Spirits,” it is tolerably certain 
that the Oases of Dakhla and Khargah were regarded as a 
sort of paradise, the position of which was undefined and 
vague. We have already seen that “Uahet” means a 
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mummy’s shroud, and a very slight modification of the 
word, or the addition of a sign, will make it mean first 
“mummy” and then “place of mummy”; thus the Oasis 
of Khargah was called “ Uahet” because an early belief 
made the spirits of the mummified or blessed dead to dwell 
there. This legend must be very old, for the name ‘‘Uahet” 
is mentioned on a stele of the XIth dynasty. The god of 
the Oases was Anubis, and Anubis was incarnate in the 
jackal ; therefore the Jackal-god became the god of the 
mummies in the Oases, and later of all the dead. ‘This 
explains how the jackal-headed Anubis comes to be the god 
and guide of the dead, and why in funeral scenes he stands 
by the bier and embraces the dead. It was believed that 
he met the spirit and soul of the deceased when they left 
their tomb in the mountains of the Nile Valley in order to 
set out for paradise, and that he led them across the desert 
to-the “country of the mummies,” where they would join 
the companies of the blessed dead. 
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CATRO’ TO LUXOR: 


The Pyramids of Lisht lie near the village of Mataniyah, 
and were built by Amenemhat I., the first king of the 
XIIth dynasty, and his son Usertsen I.; they are about 
35 miles to the south of Cairo. 

The Pyramid of Médim, which is about 40 miles south 
of Cairo, is called by the Arabs 47 Haram al-Kaddab, or ‘the 
False Pyramid’; it is probably so named because it is 
unlike any of the other pyramids known to them. It appears 


to have been built by Seneferu | p= »}, the first 


king of the IVth dynasty, for the name of this king is 
found at various places in and about it. The pyramid is 
about 115 feet high, and consists of three stages: the first is 
70, the second 20, and the third about 25 feet high. The 
stone for this building was brought from the Mukattam 
hills, but it was never finished; as in all other pyramids, 
the entrance is on the north side. It was opened by 
Prof. Maspero in 1881, and was examined ten years later by 
Prof. Petrie. The sarcophagus chamber was found empty, 
and it would seem that this pyramid had been entered 
and rifled in ancient days. On the north of this pyramid 
are a number of mastabas in which ‘royal relatives’ 
of Seneferu are buried; the most interesting of these are 


—?) 


= 
those of Nefermat, one of his feudal chiefs ( oO 


erpa ha) and of Atet his widow. The sculptures and general 
style of the work are similar to those found in the mastabas 
of Sakkarah. 

Atfih, 57 miles from Cairo, on the east bank of the 
Nile, marks the site of the Greek city of Aphrodito 
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Egyptians, where the goddess Hathor was worshipped. 


polis, the Per-nebt-tepu-ah 


At Wasta, a town 57 miles from Cairo, is the railway 
junction for the Fayytim. ‘The line from Wasta runs west- 
wards, and its terminus is at Madinat al-Fayytum, a large 
Egyptian town situated a little distance from the site of 
Arsinoé in the Heptanomis,* called Crocodilopolist by the 
Greeks, because the crocodile was here worshipped. ‘The 
Egyptians called the Fayyfim Ta-she yaeqz [gq ‘the lake 
district,’ and the name Fayyfim is the Arabic pave of the 
Coptic Pios#e,+ ‘the sea.’ The Fayytim district has an 
area of about 850 square miles, and is watered by a branch of 
the Nile called the Bahr-Ydsuf, which flows into it through 
the Libyan mountains. On the west of it lies the Birket 
al-Kurtin. This now fertile land is thought to have been 
reclaimed from the desert by Amenemhat III., a king of 
the XIIth dynasty. The Birket al-Kurtin is formed by 
a deep depression in the desert scooped out of the Parisian 
limestone, which has become covered in great part by thick 
belts of salted loams and_marls. On these Nile mud has 
been deposited. The Birket al-Kurtin is all that is left of 
the ancient Lake Moeris,§ and its water surface is about 
130 feet below sea-level. Its cubic contents are estimated 


* Heptanomis, or Middle Egypt, was the district which separated 
the Thebaid from the Delta; the names of the seven nomes 
were: Meraphites, Heracleopolites, Crocodilopolites or Arsinoites, 
Aphroditopolites, Oxyrrhynchites, Cynopolites, and Hermopolites. 
The greater and lesser Oases were always reckoned parts of the 
Heptanomis. 


+ In Egyptian ; [| te 3 Neter het Sebek. 


+ From the Egyptian eS { | > NE RMA » La-tuma. 
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at 1,500,000,000 of cubic metres. The Bahr-Yisuf is said 
by some to have been excavated under the direction of the 
patriarch Joseph, but there is no satisfactory evidence for 
this theory ; strictly speaking, it is an arm of the Nile, which 
has always needed cleaning out from time to time, and the 
Yasuf, or Joseph, after whom it is named, was probably one 
of the Muhammadan rulers of Egypt. The descriptions of 
Lake Moeris given by classical authorities are as follows :— 
Herodotus says (ii. 149) ‘Although this Labyrinth is 
such, yet the Lake named from Moeris, near which this 
Labyrinth is built, occasions greater wonder; its circum- 
ference measures 3,600 stades, or 60 schoenes, equal to the 
sea-coast of Egypt. The Lake stretches lengthways north 
and south, being in depth in the deepest part 50 orgy 
(300 feet). That it is made by hand and dry, this circum- 
stance proves, for about the middle of the lake stand two 
pyramids, each rising 50 orgyze above the surface of the 
water, and this part built under water extends to an equal 
depth ; on each of these is placed a stone statue, seated on 
a throne. ‘Thus these pyramids are 100 orgyz (600 feet) 
in height ; and roo orgy are equal to a stade of 6 plethra ; 
the orgya measuring 6 feet or 4 cubits; the foot being 
4 palms, and the cubit 6 palms. The water in this Lake 
does not spring from the soil, for these parts are excessively 
dry, but it is conveyed through a channel from the Nile, 
and for 6 months it flows into the Lake, and 6 months out 
again into the Nile. And during the 6 months that it 
flows out it yields a talent of silver (£240) every day to the 
king’s treasury from the fish ; but when the water is flowing 
into it, 20 minz (£80). 

The people of the country told me that this Lake 
discharges itself under ground into the Syrtis of Libya, 
running westward towards the interior by the mountain 
above Memphis. But when I did not see anywhere a heap 
of soil from this excavation, for this was an object of 
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curiosity to me, I inquired of the people who lived nearest 
the Lake, where the soil that had been dug out was to be 
found ; they told me where it had been carried, and easily 
persuaded me, because I had heard that a similar thing had 
been done at Nineveh, in Assyria. For certain thieves 
formed a design to carry away the treasures of Sardanapalus, 
king of Nineveh, which were very large, and preserved in 
subterranean treasuries; the thieves, therefore, beginning 
from their own dwellings, dug under ground by estimated 
measurement to the royal palace, and the soil that was taken 
out of the excavations, when night came on, they threw into 
the river Tigris, that flows by Nineveh, until they had 
effected their purpose. The same method, I heard, was 
adopted in digging the Lake in Egypt, except that it was 
not done during the night, but during the day; for the 
Egyptians who dug out the soil carried it to the Nile, and 
the river receiving it, soon dispersed it. Now this Lake is 
said to have been excavated in this way. 

Diodorus says (i. 51, 52): 

‘‘Meris came to the crown of Egypt, and built a portico in 
Memphis towards the north, more stately and magnificent than 
any of the rest. And, a little above the city he cut a dyke for 
a pond, bringing it down in length from the city 325 furlongs, 
whose use was admirable, and the greatness of the work incredible. 
They say it was in circumference 3,600 furlongs; and in many 
places 300 feet in depth. Who is he, therefore, that considers the 
greatness of this work, that may not justly ask the question—How 
many ten thousand men were employed, and how many years 
were spent in finishing it? Considering the benefit and advantage 
(by this great work) brought to the government, none ever 
sufficiently could extol it, according to what the truth of the thing 
deserved. For, being that the Nile never kept to a certain and 
constant height in its inundation, and the fruitfulness of the 
country ever depended upon its just proportion, he dug this lake 
to receive such water as was superfluous, that it might neither 
immoderately overflow the land, and so cause fens and standing 
ponds, nor by flowing too little, prejudice the fruits of the earth 
for want of water. To this end he cut a trench along the river 
into the Lake, 80 furlongs in length, and 300 feet broad ; into this 
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he let the water of the river sometimes run, and at other times 
diverted it, and turned it over the fields of the husbandmen, at 
seasonable times, by means of sluices which he sometimes opened, 
and at other times shut up, not without great labour and cost ; for 
these sluices could not be opened or shut at a less charge than 
50 talents. This lake continues to the benefit of the Egyptians 
for these purposes to our very days, and is called the Lake of 
Myris or Meris to this day. 

“The king left a place in the middle of the lake, where he built 
a sepulchre and two pyramids, one for himself, and another for his 
queen, a furlong in height ; upon the top of which he placed two 
marble statues seated ona throne, designing, by these monuments, 
to perpetuate the fame and glory of his name to all succeeding 
generations. The revenue arising from the fish taken in this lake, 
he gave to his wife to buy her dresses, which amounted toa talent 
of silver every day. For there were in it two-and-twenty sorts of 
fish, and so vast a number were taken, that those who were 
employed continually to salt them up (although they were multi- 
tudes of people), could hardly perform it. And these are the 
things which the Egyptians relate of Meris.” 


Strabo says (XVIII, 1, 35): 


.The Herakleopolitan nome has also the remarkable Lake 
Moeris, which in extent is a sea, and the colour of its waters 
resembles that of the sea. Its borders are also like the sea-shore, 
so that we may make the same suppositions respecting these as 
about the country near Ammon. For they are not very far distant 
from one another and from Paretonium ; and we may conjecture 
from a multitude of proofs, that as the temple of Ammon was 
once situated upon the sea, so this tract of country also bordered 
on the sea at some former period. The Lake Moeris, by its 
magnitude and depth, is able to sustain the superabundance of 
water which flows into it at the time of the rise of the river, 
without overflowing the inhabited and cultivated parts of the 
country. On the decrease of the water of the river, it distributes 
the excess by the same canal at each of the mouths ; and both the 
lake and the canal preserve a remainder, which is used for 
irrigation. These are the natural and independent properties of 
the Lake, but in addition, on both mouths of the canal are placed 
locks, by which the engineers store up and distribute the water 
which enters or issues from the canal.” 


According to Pliny (v. 9), Lake Moeris was artificially 
constructed, and was made by King Moeris ; it was 250 miles 
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(Mucianus says 450 miles) in circumference, and 50 paces 
deep. 

What, however, concerns us most here is the fact that 
Major Brown believes that Lake Moeris was nothing 
more than the Fayytiim in a submerged state, and 
thus he supports the opinion on the subject which was 
tolerably general before Linant temporarily overthrew it. 
He thinks that ‘‘the submerged Faytim, with the entry and 
exit of its waters kept under control by regulators, and its 
water-levels ranging between Reduced Level 22.50 and 
19.50, was the Lake Moeris of Herodotus,” and that 
“the Lake was not artificially made, as supposed by 
Herodotus, but was brought under control by the works of 
man.” In the face of such definite statements by so 
eminent an authority as Major Brown, it is clear that we 
must give up our old belief in the existence of an artificial 
Lake Moeris, and believe that Herodotus mistook the flooded 
Fayy(m, or the Great Canal, the Bahr Ytsuf, for a lake and 
believed the roads which intersected the basins to be its 
containing walls. This is, of course, quite possible, for 
Herodotus had no great experience of Egypt when the Nile 
was in flood, and he may easily have been misled by 
natives, who plied him with stories the exact importance of 
which they did-not themselves fully understand. In any 
case, the Fayyfiim can never, according to Major Brown’s 
facts, have contained a Lake Moeris with the depth and 
area which Herodotus declares the “lake” he described to 
have had. It seems also that we must give up our belief 
in the existence of the Labyrinth, and Prof. Maspero 
has shown that it was nothing more than a town full of 
small houses which were inhabited by the workmen who 
built the pyramids in the neighbourhood. 

The views as to the site of Lake Moeris which have been 
generally accepted during the past forty years are derived 
from the well-known work which Linant de Bellefonds 
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published on the subject in 1872.  Archzologists and 
scholars in general, knowing nothing of irrigation en- 
gineering, could only accept what was set before them by a 
professional engineer who wrote in good faith, especially as 
not one in a hundred who wrote about Egypt had ever seen 
the Fayyim. In 1892 Major R. H. Brown, R.E., published 
a work on the “ Fayum and Lake Moeris,” and in this he 
submitted Linant’s views to a strict examination, and showed 
that his theory was untenable. It is unnecessary here to 
give the details, but, speaking generally, ‘‘Linant maintained 
that Lake Moeris occupied the gap in the hills by which the 
Bahr Ydsuf enters the Faytim, (scc) and covered the so-called 
‘plateau’ on the south-east of Medineh, the encircling bank 
commencing at its north-east end at Edwah, and being con- 
tinued through El-Alam, Biahmu, Zowyet-el-Karatsah, to 
Medineh.” Thus, as Major Brown notes, ‘the Linant Lake 
covers the richest land in the Faytim,” and, “‘the remainder 
of the best land round the margins and for a considerable 
distance from the Linant Lake banks would have been 
probably ruined by infiltration. ‘The perimeter of Linant’s 
Lake is 96 kilometres (60 miles), Its correct area is 
257,800,000 square metres, though Linant gave the area at 
405,479,000 square metres. Herodotus made the circuit 
of Lake Moeris to be 450 miles or 720 kilometres, but 
Linant only gave his lake a circuit of 110 kilometres ; its 
depth according to Herodotus was 92 metres, but according 
to Linant it was only 9.60 metres. According to actual 
levels the greatest depth would be 18.60 metres! Major 
Brown next goes on to shew that Linant’s data are erroneous, 
and in his hands the theory falls to pieces. 

The Pyramid of Hawara was the tomb of Amen-em-hat 
III. ; it is built of sun-dried bricks, and even now is of 
considerable size. It was entered in 1890 on the south 
side by Prof. Petrie, who discovered the mummy chamber ; 
the remains of what must have been the funerary temple 
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were also found near the entrance. The Pyramid of 
Al-lahdin was entered by Mr. W. Fraser, who found it to 
be the tomb of Usertsen II. ; like the Pyramid of Hawara it 
is built of sun-dried bricks. The Labyrinth stood on 
the banks of Lake Moeris, and some have identified the 
ruins of the funerary temple of Amen-em-hat with it. 
Strabo (xvii. 1.§ 37) declared that the tomb of the king who 
built the Labyrinth was near it, and describes it thus: 
“ After proceeding beyond the first entrance of the canal 
about 30 or 40 stadia, there is a table-shaped plain, with a 
village and a large palace composed of as many palaces as 
there were formerly nomes. There are an equal number of 
aul, surrounded by pillars, and contiguous to one another, 
all in one line, and forming one building, like a long wall 
having the aulz in front of it. The entrances into the 
aule are opposite to the wall. In front of the entrances 
there are long and numerous covered ways, with winding 
passages communicating with each other, so that no 
stranger could find his way into the aulz or out of them 
without a guide. The surprising circumstance is that the 
roofs of these dwellings consist of a single stone each, and 
that the covered ways through their whole range were roofed 
in the same manner with single slabs of stone of extra- 
ordinary size, without the intermixture of timber or of any 
other material. On ascending the roof-——-which is not of 
great height, for it consists only of a single storey—there may 
be seen a stone-field, thus composed of stones. Descending 
again and looking into the aul, these may be seen in a 
line supported by 27 pillars, each consisting of a single 
stone. The walls also are constructed of stones not 
inferior in size to them, At the end of this building, which 
occupies more than a stadium, is the tomb, which is a 
quadrangular pyramid, each side of which is about four 
plethra (z.e., about 404 feet) in length, and of equal height. 
The name of the person buried there’is Imandes [ Diodorus 
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gives Mendes or Marrus]. They built, it is said, this 
number of aulez, because it was the custom for all the 
nomes to assemble there according to their rank, with 
their own priests and priestesses, for the purpose of 
performing sacrifices and making offerings to the gods, and 
of administering justice in matters of great importance. 
Each of the nomes was conducted to the aula appointed 
for it.” The account given by Herodotus (II., 148, Cary’s 
translation) is as follows :— 


“Yet the labyrinth surpasses even the pyramids. For it has 
twelve courts enclosed with walls, with doors opposite each other, 
six facing the north, and six the south, contiguous to one another ; 
and the same exterior wall encloses them. It contains two kinds 
of rooms, some under ground and some above ground over them, 
to the number of three thousand, fifteen hundred of each. The 
rooms above ground I myself went through, and saw, and relate 
from personal inspection. But the underground rooms I only 
know from report; for the Egyptians who have charge of the 
building would, on no account, show me them, saying, that there 
were the sepulchres of the kings who originally built this labyrinth, 
and of the sacred crocodiles. I can therefore only relate what 
I have learnt by hearsay concerning the lower rooms; but the 
upper ones, which surpass all human works, I myself saw ; for 
the passages through the corridors, and the windings through the 
courts, from their great variety, presented a thousand occasions of 
wonder, as I passed from a court to the rooms, and from the 
rooms to halls, and to other corridors from the halls, and to other 
courts from the rooms. The roofs of all these are of stone, as 
also are the walls ; but the walls are full of sculptured figures, 
Each court is surrounded with a colonnade of white stone, closely 
fitted. And adjoining the extremity of the labyrinth is a pyramid, 
forty orgyae (about 240 feet) in height, on which large figures are 
carved, and a way to it has been made under ground.” 


The whole district of the Fayy(tm is one of considerable 
interest, and a careful examination of it would certainly 
result in the discovery of ruins now unknown. In recent 
years Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt have carried on excavations 
here with success, and they have recovered portions of 
the works of Greek authors of great value. 
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Beni Suwéf, 73 miles from Cairo, is the capital of the 
province bearing the same name, and is governed by a 
Mudir. In ancient days it was famous for its textile fabrics, 
and supplied Akhmim and other weaving cities of Upper 
Egypt with flax. A main road led from this town to the 
Fayyaim. 

About twelve miles to the north of Beni Suwéf the Bahr 
Ydisuf bends towards the east, and runs by the side of large 
mounds of ruins of houses, broken pottery, etc.; these 
mounds cover an area of 360 acres, and are commonly 
called Umm al-Kfiman, or ‘Mother of Heaps,’ though the 
official name is Hanassiyah al-Madina or Ahnas. They 
mark the site of the great city which was called by the 


Egyptians list fi is sianet ww Het-Suten-henen, or 


Henen-suten simply, from which the Copts made their 
name &,MHC ; the Greeks made the city the capital of the 
nome Herakleopolites, and called it Herakleopolis. No 
date can be assigned for the founding of the city, but it was 
certainly a famous place in the early empire, and in mytho- 
logical texts great importance is ascribed to it. According 
to Manetho the kings of the IXth and Xth dynasties 
were Herakleopolitans, but in the excavations which 
Prof. Naville and Prof. Petrie (1904) carried on at 
Hanassiyah, or Ahndas, they found nothing there older 
than the XIIth dynasty. It has been maintained 
that Ahnas represents the city of Hanés mentioned in 
Isaiah xxx. 4, but the city referred to by the prophet being 
coupled with Zoan was probably situated in the Delta. 
The gods worshipped by the Egyptians at Herakleopolis 
were Heru-shef, or Heru-shefit, who dwelt in the shrine of 
An-rut-f, Shu, Beb, Osiris, and Sekhet ; at this place Osiris 
was first crowned, and Horus assumed the rank and dignity 
of his father, and the sky was separated from the earth, and 
from here Sekhet set out on -her’ journey to destroy 
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mankind because they had rebelled against Ra, the Sun- 
god, who, they declared, had become old and incapable 
of ruling them rightly. The people of Herakleopolis used 
to worship the ichneumon, a valuable animal which 
destroyed the eggs of crocodiles and asps, and even the 
asps themselves. Strabo declares that the ichneumons 
used to drop into the jaws of the crocodiles as they lay 
basking with their mouths open and, having eaten through 
their intestines, issue out of the dead body. 

Maghaghah, 106 miles from Cairo, is now celebrated for 
its large sugar manufactory, which is lighted by gas, and is 
well worth a visit; the manufacturing of sugar begins here 
early in January. 

About twenty-four miles farther south, lying inland, on 
the western side of the Nile, between the river and the Bahr 
Yisuf, is the site of the town of Oxyrrhynchus, so called 
by the Greeks on account of the fish which they believed 
was worshipped there. The Egyptian name of the town was 


NG ELF Per-matchet, from which came the Coptic 


Pemge, MERXXE, and the corrupt Arabic form Bahnasa, 
The excavations made in the neighbourhood of Bahnasa by 
Messrs, Grenfell and Hunt have produced important results. 

The Oxyrrhynchus fish was esteemed so sacred that the 
people of the city were afraid to eat any fish which had 
been caught with a hook, lest the hook should have injured 
one of the sacred fish ; the Oxyrrhynchus fish was thought 
to have been produced from the blood of the wounded 
Osiris (Aelian, De Wat. Animalium, x. 46). The Oasis of 
Bahriyah (Oasis Parva), which is called by Abt Salih ‘the 
Oasis of Bahnasa,’ is usually visited by the desert road 
which runs there from the city. The Arabic writer 
Al-Makrizi says that there were once 360 churches in 
Bahnasa, but that the only one remaining in his time was 
that dedicated to the Virgin Mary. In recent years the 
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excavations which have been carried on by Messrs. Grenfell 
and Hunt at Oxyrrhynchus have resulted in the discovery 
of numerous papyri of a late period. 

A little above Abfi Girgah, on the west bank of the Nile, 
is the town of Al-Kais, which marks the site of the ancient 
Cynopolis or ‘Dog-city’; it was the seat of a Coptic bishop, 
and is called Kais, Ra&ic, in Coptic. 

Thirteen miles from Abfi Girgah, also on the west bank 
of the Nile, is the town of Kultisna, 134 miles from Cairo, 
and a few miles south, lying inland, is Samallat. 

Farther south, on the east bank of the Nile, is Gebel at- 
Tér, or the ‘Bird mountain,’ so called because tradition 
says that all the birds of Egypt assemble here once a year, 
and that they leave behind them when departing one solitary 
bird, that remains there until they return the following year 
to relieve him of his watch, and to set another in his place. 
As there are mountains called Gebel at-Tér in all parts of 
Arabic-speaking countries, because of the number of birds 
which frequent them, the story is only one which springs 
from the fertile Arab imagination. Gebel at-Tér rises 
above the river to a height of six or seven hundred feet, and 
upon its summit stands a Coptic convent dedicated to Mary 
the Virgin, Dér al-“Adhra, but more commonly called Dér 
al-Bakarah, Ss ie) or the ‘Convent of the Pulley,’ 
because the ascent to the convent is generally made by 
a rope and pulley. 

Leaving the river and entering a fissure in the rocks, 
the traveller finds himself at the bottom of a natural 
shaft about 120 feet long. When Robert Curzon visited 
this convent, he had to climb up much in the same way 
as boys used to climb up inside chimneys. The convent 
stands about 400 feet from the top of the shaft, and is built 
of small square stones of Roman workmanship ; the neces- 
sary repairs have, however, been made with mud or sun- 
dried brick. ‘The outer walls of the enclosure form a square 
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which ‘measures about 200 feet each way; they are 20 feet 
high, and are perfectly unadorned. Tradition says that it 
was founded by the Empress Helena,* and there is in this 
case no reason to doubt it. The church “is partly subter- 
ranean, being built in the recesses of an ancient stone 
quarry ; the other parts of it are of stone plastered over. 
The roof is flat and is formed of horizontal beams of palm 
trees, upon which a terrace of reeds and earth is laid. The 
height of the interior is about 25 feet. On entering the 
. door we had to descend a flight of narrow steps, which led 
into a side aisle about ten feet wide, which is divided from 
the nave by octagon columns of great thickness supporting 
the walls of a sort of clerestory. The columns were sur- 
mounted by heavy square plinths almost in the Egyptian 
style. I consider this church to be interesting from its 
being half a catacomb, or cave, and one of the earliest 
Christian buildings which has preserved its originality... .. 
it will be seen that it is constructed on the principle of a 
Latin basilica, as the buildings of the Empress Helena 
usually were.” (Curzon, Monasteries of the Levant, p. 109.) 
In Curzon’s time the convent possessed fifteen Coptic books 
with Arabic translations, and eight Arabic MSS. As the 
monks were, and are, extremely poor, they used to descend 
the rock and swim out to any passing boat to beg for 
charity ; the Patriarch has forbidden this practice, but it is 
not entirely discontinued. 

Abfi Salih identifies Gebel al-Kaff, z.e., the ‘ Mountain 
of the Palm of the Hand,’ with Gebel at-Tér, and records 
an interesting tradition concerning our Lord. According ~ 
to this writer there is at this place the mark of the palm of 
His hand (hence the name) on the rock in the mountain 
out of which the church is hewn. The mountain is said to 
have bowed down in worship before Him, and He grasped 
the mountain as it worshipped, and set it back in its place, 

* Died about a.D. 328, aged 80. (Sozomen, Zec/les, Hist., I1., 2.) 
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and the mark of His palm remains impressed upon it until 
this day. In the impression of the hand there is a small 
hole, large enough to admit a stibium needle, and if the 
needle be inserted and drawn out, it brings with it a black 
powder, the mark of which cannot be effaced. 

Two or three miles from the convent are some ancient 
quarries having rock bas-reliefs representing Rameses III. 
making an offering to the crocodile god Sebek E\ before 
Amen-Ra. 

Minyah, or Minya, 153 miles from Cairo, on the west - 
bank of the Nile, is the capital of the province of the same 
name; its Arabic name is derived from the Coptic Mone, 


ALONE, which in turn eB the Tisetrean aan Ment 


in its old name Khufu-menat —— aR (od — >} — >) 


alee the ‘Nurse of Khufu.’ There is a large sugar 
a 


factory here, in which about 2,000 men are employed. A 
few miles to the south of Minya& are a number of tombs 
which were excavated by Mr. George Fraser in 1893; they 
are near the ancient site now called Tahna al-Gabal. These 
tombs are mastabas cut in the solid rock. In all the un- 
disturbed burials Mr. Fraser found that the body was 
placed with the head to.the north; it lay on its left side, 
with the face to the east, the knees drawn up, and the arms 
straight, and a dome of stones and mud was built over each 
body. In one of the tombs the cartouches of Userkaf and 
Men-kau-Ra were found. In 1903 MM. G. Lefebure and 
Barry excavated the temple of Tahna which was, apparently, 
built in the reign of Nero, whose cartouches are found here 
in the Apes forms : 
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The hypostyle hall contained eight columns, and was built 
close to the mountain, and was approached by a ramp ; in 


- each wall wasa door. The sanctuary consisted of four 


chambers hewn out of the rock; in the first was a rect- 
angular well, or pit, which contained a black granite figure 
of Sekhet, and in the fourth was an altar. The hypostyle 
hall is 20 metres long, and 113 metres wide ; the sanctuary, 
or speos, which is probably an ancient tomb, is about 28 
metres long. The ramp was 25 metres long and 7 metres 
wide, and had a row of statues on each side of it; half way 
up was a terrace 11 metres long, which extended to the 
right and left of the ramp. A few miles south, on the 
eastern side of the river, is the village of Zawiyet al- 
Métin, near which are the remains of some tombs of the 
VIth dynasty. They appear to be the tombs of the nobles 
of the city of Hebenu {J oF the capital of the XVIth 
nome of Upper Egypt. 

Beni-Hasan, 167 miles from Cairo, on the east bank 
of the Nile, is remarkable for the large collection of fine 
historical tombs which are situated at a short distance 
from the site of the villages known by this name. The 
villages of the ‘Children of Hasan’ were destroyed by 
order of Muhammad ‘Ali, on account of the thievish 
propensities of their inhabitants. The Speos Artemidos 
is the first rock excavation visited here. It was built by 
Queen Hatshepset and her nephew Thothmes III.; about 
250 years later Seti I. added his name to several of the half 
obliterated cartouches of Queen Hatshepset, but it seems 


never to have been finished. The cavern was dedicated to 


the lioness-headed goddess Pakheth ghee =n, who was 


called Artemis by the Greeks ; hence the name ‘ cavern of 
Artemis.’ The Arabs call the cavern the ‘Stable of 
‘Antar,’ a famous Muhammadan hero, The portico had 
originally two rows of columns, four in each ; the cavern 
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is about 21 feet square, and the niche in the wall at the 
end was probably intended to hold a statue of Pakheth. 


The famous Tombs of Beni-Hasan are hewn out of 
the living rock, and are situated high up in the mountain ; 
they are about thirty-nine in number, and all open on a 
terrace, somewhat similar to the terrace outside the tombs 
at Aswan. Each tomb preserves the chief characteristics 
of the mastabas of Sakkarah, that is to say, it consists ofa hall 
for offerings and a shaft leading down to a corridor, which 
ends in the chamber containing the sarcophagus and the 
mummy. The tombs were hewn out of a thick layer of 
fine, white limestone, and the walls were partly smoothed, 
and then covered with a thin layer of plaster, upon which 
the scenes in the lives of the wealthy men who ordered 
them to be made might be painted. Lower down the hill 
are some scores of mummy pits, with small chambers 
attached, wherein, probably, the poorer class of people who 
lived near were buried. Of the 39 tombs at Beni-Hasan 
only twelve contain inscriptions, but it is clear from these 
that the men who made the necropolis there were well-born, 
independent, and almost feudal proprietors of the land in 
the neighbourhood, who filled various high offices in the 
city of Menat-Khufu, which was situated not far off, and 
that they flourished during the XIth and XIIth dynasties. 
Of the twelve inscribed tombs, eight are of governors of the 
nome Meh, two are of princes of Menat-Khufu, one is of 
the son of a prince, and one is of a royal scribe. The 39 
tombs were divided by Lepsius into two groups, northern and 
southern ; in the former are 13 and in the latter 26 tombs. Six 
of the inscribed tombs belong to the reigns of Amenemhat L., 
Usertsen I., and Usertsen II., and the other six were prob- 
ably made during the rule of the kings of the XIth dynasty. 


No. 2. Tomb of Ameni ]—=l or Amenemhat 
jean —? . Ameni was the. governor of the XVIth 
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nome of Upper Egypt, called Meh by the Egyptians and 
Antinoé by the Greeks, and he flourished in the reign of 
Usertsen I. He was by birth the hereditary prince of the 
district, and he held the rank of “ha” or “ duke,” and the 
office of priest to various gods and goddesses ; he seems to 
have combined in his own person the offices of almost 
every high state official in the nome. Architecturally his 
tomb is of great interest, and it is instructive to find 
examples of the use of octagonal and polyhedral pillars in 
the same tomb ; the shrine is at the east end of the hall, 
and two shafts, which lead to mummy chambers below, 
are on one side of it. The inscription shows that Ameni 
was buried in the 43rd year of the reign of Usertsen I., on 
the 15th day of the second month of the inundation, Ze., 
about the end of May; the feudal lords of the nome seem 
to have had an epoch of their own by which to reckon, for 
we are told that the 43rd year of Usertsen I. was the 
equivalent of ‘‘ year 25 of the nome of Meh.” 

Ameni makes an appeal to those who visit his tomb to 
pray that abundant funeral offerings may be made to 
his. a (ze, double), in these words:—“*O ye who 
love life, and. who hate death, say ye, ‘Thousands of 
{cakes of] bread and [vessels of ] beer, and thousands 
of oxen and feathered fowl be to the a of the prince 
and duke* Ameni, triumphant.’” He then goes on 
to say that he went with, his lord to Ethiopia on an 
expedition against the peoples of that land, that he 
set the bounds of Egyptian territory further to the south, 
that he brought back tribute from the conquered peoples, 
and that there was no loss among his soldiers. His success 
was so great that his praise “ascended even into the 
heavens,” and soon afterwards he sailed up the river with 
400 chosen men on a second expedition to bring back gold 
for his lord; his mission was successful, and he was sent 


* Here follow other titles. 
4h 
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up once more, but this time with 600 men, and he retired 
in peace, having done all that he had been ordered to do. 
It isa pity that we are not told how far south he went. 

In the rést of the inscription Ameri télls of the 
éxcéllent way in which hé ruled thé nonte under hi charge. 
Hé says, ‘‘I was a gracious and a Compassionate man, 
and a ruler who loved his city. I have passéd [my] years 
as ruler of thé nome of.Meh, and all the works of the 
palace came urider my hand. The cattle owners of the 
hofie gave mé 3,000 of their cattle, and I received praise 
therefor in the palace ; at the appointed seasons I brought 
the proceeds of their toil to the palace, and nought 
remained due to him. I journeyed through the nome from 
one end to the other, making inspections frequently. I 
have never made the daughter of a poor man to grieve, 
I have never defrauded the widow, I have never oppressed 
the labourer, and I have never defrauded the owner of 
cattle. I have never impressed for forced labour the 
labourers of him who only employed five men; there was 
never a person in want in my time, and no one went 
hungry during my rule, for if years of leanness came, k 
[made them] to plough up all the arable land in the nome. 
of Meh up to its very frontiers on the north and south [at 
my expense]. Thus I kept its people alive and obtained, 
for them provisions, and so there was not a hungry persom 
among them. To the widow I gave the same amount 
as I gave to her that had a husband, and I made no 
distinction between the great and the little im all that I 
gave. And afterwards, when the Nile floods were high, 
and wheat, and barley, and all things were abundant, I 
made no addition to the amounts due from them.” 

The pictures on the walls represent the working of flint 
weapons, the making of bows, the making of a bier, working in 
metal, the making of pottery and stone vessels, the weaving 

of rope, ploughing, reaping, the treading of corn, the 
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making of wine, the netting of birds and fish, musicians 
playing the harp and rattling the sistrum, the hunting of 
wild animals, games of wrestling, the attack of a fortress, 
the sailing of boats laden with men and women, the 
slaughter of the sacrificial bull, the bringing of offerings, 
etc. The name of Ameni’s father is unknown; his 


mother was called Hennu g Ww 5d his wife Hetepet, 
g ad and his son Khnemu-hetep an ; 
a, (ee 


No. 3. Tomb of Khnemu-Hetep II. {) 4%) {=*s 
Khnemu-hetep was the governor of the Eastern Mountains, 
z.é., of the land on the eastern side of the nome of Meh as 
far as the Arabian mountains; and he flourished in the 
reign of Usertsen I]. He was by birth the hereditary 
prince of the district, and he held the rank of ‘‘ha” or 
“duke,” and the office of priest to various gods and 
goddesses. On the door-posts and lintel of his tomb is an 
inscription which records his name and titles, and gives a 
list of the days on which funeral services are to be performed 
at the tomb, and offerings made. On the jambs of the 
doorway are two short inscriptions in which “ those who 


.love their life and who hate death,” and ‘“‘ those who love a 


long life, and would be brought to a state of fitness for 
heaven,” are entreated to pray that thousands of meat and 
drink offerings may be made to the 4a of Khnemu-hetep II. 

From the inscriptions it is clear that Khnemu-hetep II. 


was the son of Nehera mw 2 q, the son of Sebek- 

A his fatl feudal pri pa 

Ankh EAT ; his father was a feudal prince, eva O 

and he held the rank of “ha” or “duke.” ‘The mother 

of Khnemu-hetep was Baget & <Q, the daughter 
(=) 


of a prince called Khnemu-hetep I., and of his wife 
Satap, also of princely rank. His wives were called 
2 
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Khati Q] and Tchat, IAN ; by the first he had 


(ss) 
four sons and three daughters, and by the second two sons 


and one daughter. In the great inscription of 222 lines 
Khnemu-hetep II. records his biography. After stating 
that he built his tomb in such wise that his name, and 
those of his officers, might endure in the land for 
ever, he goes on to tell how in the roth year of 


CS Litt) S (a2) “ Nub-kau-Ra, 


son of the Sun, Amen-em-hat [II.],” he was made prince of 
the city of Menat-Khufu, and governor of the eastern 
desert, and given the rank of his maternal grandfather. 
Following this up, Khnemu-hetep II. tells the story 
of how his maternal grandfather, who seems to have 
been called Khnemu-hetep I., was made lord of Menat- 
Khufu in al halfnome of Tut-Heru, and of the nome of 


Meh by | o|| oll = | > (1 Law | Se-thetep-ib- Ra, 


son of the ae Amen-em-hat [I.]. ‘The maternal 
grandfather was succeeded by his eldest son Nekht I., the 
uncle of the builder of this tomb. The next section of the 
text tells how greatly Khnemu-hetep II. was honoured by 
his king, and how his sons Nekht II., and Khnemu-hetep 
III. were made governor of .a nome, and governor of the 
foreign lands respectively. In the rest of the inscription 
Khnemu-hetep says that he restored the inscriptions on the 
tombs of his ancestors which had become defaced ; that he 
built a funeral chapel for himself, even as his father had done 
in the city of Mernefert, and made doors both for it and 
for the shrine within it; and that he made near it a tank 
of water, and made arrangements for a supply of flowers 
for the festivals which were celebrated in the tomb. It is 
interesting to note that the name of the official who super- 
intended these works is given—Baget. 

The scenes painted on the walls of this tomb are of great 
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interest, and represent :—( West Wall, over the doorway) a 
shrine with a statue of the deceased being drawn to the tomb; 
(south side) carpenters, washers of clothes, boat-builders, 
potters, weavers, bakers, and others at work, and (middle row) 
the wives and family of Khnemu-hetep sailing in boats to 
Abydos ; (zorth side) the storage and registration of grain, 
reaping, treading of corn, ploughing, gathering of grapes 
and other fruit, watering the garden, oxen fording a river, 
a fishing scene, and (mzddle row) the passage of the mummy 
of the deceased to Abydos. (JVorth Wall) Khnemu-hetep, 
armed with bow and arrows, and his sons hunting in the 
desert ; with him went the scribe Menthu-hetep, who kept 
an account of the bag made. On theright is a large figure 
of Khnemu-hetep, who is accompanied by one of his sons, 
and by an attendant, and by three dogs, and the four lines of 
text above him state that he is inspecting his cattle and the 
produce of his lands. Of the four rows of figures before 
him, the first is perhaps the most important, for it illustrates 
a procession of foreign people who visited him in his 
capacity of governor of the nome. 

The procession consists of 37 persons of the Aamu, a 
Semitic people or tribe, and they are introduced by Nefer- 
hetep, a royal scribe, who holds in his hand a papyrus roll, 
on which is inscribed, ‘‘ Year 6, under the majesty of Horus, 
the leader of the world, the king of the South and North, 
Ra-Kha-Kheper (¢.e., Usertsen II.). List of the Aamu, 
brought by the son of the Duke Khnemu-hetep, on account 
of the eye-paint, Aamu of Shu; a list of 37 [persons].” 
Behind the scribe stands the official Khati, and behind him 
the Aamu chief, or desert shékh ; these are followed by the 
other members of the foreign tribe. The men of the Aamu 
wear beards, and carry bows and arrows, and both men and 
women are dressed in garments of manycolours. The home 
of the Aamu was situated to the east of Palestine. In this 
picture some have seen a representation of the arrival of 
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_ Jacob’s sons in Egypt to buy corn, but there is no evidence 


for the support of this theory; others have identified the 
Aamuwith the Hyksos. The companyhere seen are probably 
merchants who brought eye-paint, spices and the like from 
their own country, and sold their wares to the rich officials 
of Egypt. On the East and South Walls is a series of 
scenes in which Khnemu-hetep is depicted hunting the 
hippopotamus, and snaring birds, and spearing fish, and 
receiving offerings. 

No. 13. Tomb of Khnemu-hetep IIL., a royal scribe, 
the son of Neteru-hetep. This tomb consists of one small 
rectangular chamber with one mummy pit. The inscriptions 
record the name and titles of the deceased, and petitions 
to those who visit the tomb to pray that abundant offerings 
may be made to him. ‘This is one of the oldest tombs at 
Beni-Hasan, and was probably made long before the site 
became a general burial ground for the nobles of Menat- 
Khufu. 

No. 14. Tomb of Khnemu-hetep I., the governor 
of the nome of Meh, and prince of the town of Menat- 
Khufu. His father’s name and titles are unknown, and 
the rank of his mother Baget is also. unknown; his wife 
was_called Satap, and his son Nekht succeeded to, his rank, 
title, and dignities. He flourished during the reign of 
Amen-em-hat I. On the south-west wall of the main 
chamber of this tomb is, an inscription which contains the 
eattouches of Amen-em-hat I., and which states that 
Khnemu-hetep I. went on an expedition with his king in 
boats to. some country, probably to the south. The 
paintings in the tomb are much faded, but the remains of 
the figures of the foreigners represented are of considerable 
interest. 

No. 15. Tomb of Baget III., governor of the nome 
of Meh. Baget held the rank of “ha ” or “ duke,” and 
flourished before the rule of the kings of the XIIth dynasty. 
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This tomb contains seven shafts leading to mummy 
chambers. The North Wall is ornamented with some 
interesting scenes in which men.and women are seen 
engaged in various handicrafts and occupations, and the 
deceased is seen enjoying himself hunting in the desert, 
and fishing in the Nile. On the East Wall wrestling 
scenes are painted, and over two hundred positions are 
illustrated ; below these are illustrations of the events of a 
pitched battle. On the South Wall are scenes connected 
with the work on Baget’s estates, and pictures of men’ 
engaged in their work or amusements. 

No. 17. Tomb of Khati, governor of the nome of 
Meh, and commandant of the Eastern Desert ; the main 
chamber is crossed by two rows of three quatrefoil columns, 
of the lotus bud type, and of these two remain perfect. 
Each column represents four lotus stems, with unopened buds, 
tied together below the buds, and is brilliantly painted in red, 
blue, and yellow. This tomb contains two shafts leading to 
mummy chambers, and is decorated with a large number of 
scenes which have, however, much in common with those 
in the other tombs already described. 

Other inscribed ‘tombs are :—No. 21, Tomb of Nekhta, 
uncle of Khnemu-hetep II., and governor of Meh; No. 23, 
Tomb of Neter-nekht, governor of the Eastern Desert, and 
son of the priestess Arit-hetep, and husband of Her-ab ; 
No. 27, Tomb of Re-mu-shenta, chief of the nome of Meh ; 
No. 29, Tomb of Baget I., chief of the nome of Meh ; 
and No. 33, Tomb of Baget II., who held the same office.* 

In December, 1902, Mr. John Garstang began a systematic 
excavation of the cemetery at Beni-Hasdn, or at least of that 
portion of it which remained untouched by the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. By May, 1903, the number of tombs 
which he examined was about 500, and by March, 1904, 


* See the Egypt Exploration Fund’s Memoirs entitled Beni Hasan, 
4 parts, London, 1893-1899. 


HERMOPOLIS AND ASHMUNEN. Bese t 


this number had risen to 888. A description of certain 
typical tombs was published by him in Azmades du Service, 
tom. .v, p. 215 ff., and he has since published a full account 
of his operations in a volume which throws much. light on 
the funeral customs of the Egyptians. 

In the tomb of ‘ Rotei,” at Beni Hasan, M. G. Legrain 
found inscribed the initials ‘‘J.F.C.,” which were placed 
there by Jean Francois Charoalion when he was 
copying inscriptions in Egypt about 1830. They were 
very faint, but thanks to the “restoration” of M. Legrain 
they are now easily legible. 

Roda, 176 miles from Cairo, and the seat of a large sugar 
manufactory, lies on the west bank of the river, just opposite 
Shékh ‘Abadah, or Antinoé, a town built by Hadrian, and 
named by him after Antinous,* who was drowned here in the 
Nile. To the south of Antinoé lies the convent of Abi 
Honnés (Father John), and in the districts in the immediate 
neighbourhood are the remains of several Coptic buildings 
which date back to the fifth century of our era. A little to 


the south-west of R6dda, lying inland, are the remains of the 
. —— Nn 


city of Hermopolis. Magna, called in Egyptian -=5 @? 
or Vee Khemennu, in Coptic Shmin, YRrovn, 


and in Arabic Ashmfinén; the tradition which attributes 
the building of this city to Ashmtin, son of Misr, is worth- 
less. The, Greeks. called it. Hermopolis, because. the 


Egyptians there worshipped Thoth, , the scribe of the 


an 


gods, who was named by the Greeks Hermes. A little 
distance from the town is the spot where large numbers of 
the ibis, a bird sacred to Thoth, were buried. 

Ashminen is sometimes called an “ Island” by Arabic 
writers ; this is because it has the Nile on the east, the 
Bahr Ydsuf or Al-Manhi on the west and south, and a 


* A Bithynian youth, a favourite of the Emperor Hadrian. 
T 3 
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connecting canal on the north. An old legend says that 
on the highest point of this town there was a cock, and 
beneath it a row of dromedaries, and that when a stranger 
approached, the cock crew, and the dromedaries went forth 
to destroy the stranger. When our Lord entered this town 
by the eastern pate these creatures worshipped Him and 
were straightway turned into stone. It is said that there 
were three hundred villages in the district, and. many 
Christian churches. The most famous was the church 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, which contained several 
altars and marble pillars, on.one of which was the mark of 
the hand of our Lord. Outside it stood a tree bearing 
fruit of a dark purple colour which resembled a plum, and 
is called sebestan ; when our Lord passed by it, this tree is 
said to have bowed its head in adoration before Him. 
About five miles south of Antinoé, and seven miles from 
Ashmfinén in a direct line across the Nile, on the north 
side of the rocky valley behind the modern Dér 
Al-Nakhlah, is a very important group of ancient Egyptian 
tombs at the place called Al-Barsha. The most impor- 


tant of these is the Tomb of Tehuti-hetep =r 


J 
suF a O 


the chief of a the XVth nome of Upper Egypt, who 


flourished during the reigns of Amen-em-hat IL, 
Usertsen II., and Usertsen III., in the XIIth dynasty. 
The facade consists of two fine columns with palm leaf 
capitals, supporting a massive architrave, all coloured pink, 
and marbled with pale green to represent rose granite ; 
the ceiling is painted blue and studded with quatrefoils, 
and the walls were sculptured with hunting and other 
scenes. The main chamber measures 25 x 20 x 13% 
feet, and on the upper part of the left-hand wall is the 
famous painting of the “ Colossus on a sledge,” in which 
we see a huge alabaster statue of the deceased being 
dragged along by nearly two hundred men. ‘This statue, 
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we are told in the inscriptions, was 13 cubits in height, ze., 
nearly 21 feet, and it must have weighed about 60 tons; 
the work of transporting this mass from the mountain many 
miles distant, where it was quarried, must have been 
enormous. Of Tehuti-hetep’s career little is known, but 
the wealth and position of the man are sufficiently indicated 
by the fact that he was able to undertake such a work. 
The tomb was discovered by Messrs. Mangles and Irby 
about August 26, 1817.* 

Melawi, 185 miles from Cairo, is situated on the west 
bank of the river; it is the RRAMALT of Coptic writers, 
and there were many Christian churches in the town, 
among others one dedicated to Abatir, one to Mercurius, 
one to Saint George, one to Gabriel the Archangel, one to 
Raphael the Archangel, and two to the Virgin and to Michael 
the Archangel. 

Hagegi Kandil, or Tall (Tell) al--Amarna, 195 miles 
from Cairo, lies on the east bank of the river, about five 
miles from the ruins of the city built by Khu-en-aten, 


(& © ww l eli or Amenophis IV., the famous 
heretic .king of the XVIIIth dynasty, whose _ pre- 
nomen was é B Ac La o}, Nefer-kheperu-Ra ua-en-Ri. 


Amenophis IV. was the son of Amenophis ITI., by Thi, the 
daughter of Iuaa and Thuau. When the young prince 
Amenophis IV. grew up, it was found that he had conceived 
a rooted dislike to the worship of Amen-R4, the king of the 
gods and great lord of Thebes, and that he preferred the 
worship of the disk of the sun to that of Amen-R4; as a sign 
of his opinions he called himself Khu-en-Aten, or “ Spirit of 
Aten,” and “beloved of the sun’s disk,” instead of the usual 
and time-honoured “beloved of Amen.” The native Egyptian 

* Full descriptions of the tombs at Al-Barsha, with plans, etc., have 
been published by the Egypt Exploration Fund in their Memoir, in 
El-Bersheh, 2 parts, London (no date). 
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priesthood disliked the foreign queen, and the sight of her son 
with his protruding chin, thick lips, and other characteristic 
features of a foreign race, found no favour in their sight ; 
that such a man should openly despise the worship of 
Amen-Ra was a thing intolerable to the priesthood, and angry 
words and acts were, on their part, the result. In answer to 
their objections the king ordered the name of Amen-Ra to 
be chiselled out of all the monuments, even from his father’s 
names. Rebellion then. broke out, and Khu-en-aten 
thought it best to leave Thebes, and to found a new city for 
himself at a place between Memphis and Thebes, now 
called Tell al-‘Amarna. ‘The famous architect Bek, whose 
father Men served under Amenophis III., designed the 
temple buildings, and in a very short time a splendid town 
with beautiful granite sculptures sprang out of the desert. 
As an insult to the priests and people of Thebes, he built a 
sandstone and granite temple at Thebes in honour of the god 
Harmachis. When Khu-en-aten’s new town, Khut-aten, “the 
spirit of the sun’s disk,” was finished, his mother Thi came 
to live there; and here the king passed his life quietly with his 
mother, wife, and seven daughters. He died leaving no male 
issue, and each of the husbands of his daughters became king. 

As long as the “heretic king” lived the city prospered 
and grew,and many wealthy people took up their abode 
init; sculptors and artists and skilled workmen of every 
kind found abundant employment, therefore their patrons 
were determined to be buried in the mountains close by. 
Beautifully decorated houses and tombs became the order 
of the day, and the sculpture, and painting, and indeed art 
generally, prove that artist so fall kinds who settled there at 
that time threw off many of the old trammels and con- 
ventionalities of their professions, and indulged themselves 
in new designs, and new forms, and new treatment of their 
subjects. Indeed, it is to the buildings of the city of 
Khut-aten and their decorations that we owe many ideas of 
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the possibilities of Egyptian art. The new styles of sculpture 
and artistic decoration, however, only flourished as long as 
the king was alive, and as soon as’ he died the inhabitants 
of all classes drifted back to Thebes, and by degrees the 
city of Khut-aten became deserted ; tradition and obedience 
to custom proved to be too strong for the would-be 
followers of the heretic king. 

The length of the reign of Amen-hetep IV. does not seem 
to have been more than twelve or fifteen years, and certainly 
long before a century had passed the beautiful city which he 
built had fallen into ruins. Fortunately, however, the ruins 
are very instructive, and they allow visitors to follow its plan 
with success. In 1887 a number of important cuneiform 
tablets were found by a native woman near the palace, and 
most of these may be seen in the Museums of London, 
Berlin, and Cairo. They are inscribed with letters and 
despatches from kings of countries in and about Mesopotamia 
and from governors of cities in Palestine and Syria, and those 
from the last named countries show that, whilst the heretic 
king was occupying himself with theological problems and 
artistic developments, his Empire was falling to pieces. In 
1892 Prof. Petrie carried on excavations at Tell al-‘Amarna, 
and uncovered several painted plaster pavements of an 
unusual character. 

In the neighbourhood of the town are a number of 
inscribed tombs of considerable interest, by reason of 
the religious texts that are found in them. In form 
and arrangement they have much in common with the 
tombs of the XIIth dynasty, but their decoration is 
characteristic of the period of Khu-en-Aten. Among them of 
special interest are:—(WVorthern Group) No. 1. Tomb of 
Pa-nehsi, which seems to have been used as a church by 
the Copts ; No. 2. Tomb of Pentu, inscribed with a hymn 
to Aten; No. 3. Tomb of Meri-Ra, which is probably 
the most characteristic of the period, with sacrificial scenes, 
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hymns to Aten, plans of houses, and scenes of the crowning 
of officials; No. 4. Tomb of Aahmes, with a hymn to 
Aten ; No. 5. Tomb of an unknown official which was being 
built when King Ra-seZia-ka came to the throne; and 
No. 7, a tomb which mentions the receipt of tribute from 
vassal nations. The scenes and portraits in this tomb are of 
great interest. (Southern Group), the Tomb of Tutu, 
with hymns to Aten; and the Tomb of Ai, the successor 
of King Khu-en-Aten. The Tomb of Khu-en-Aten lies 
at a considerable distance from the river, and it is chiefly 
interesting on account of the scenes of sun-worship which 
are depicted in it. 

Gebel Abii Fédah.—Seventeen miles south of Haggi 
Kandil, 209 miles from Cairo, on the east side of the 
river, is the range of low mountains about twelve miles 
long known by this name. © Lying a little distance inland 
is the village of Al-Kusiyah, which marks the site of the 


Greek City of Cusae,.the Qes Ww 4 of the hieroglyphic 


texts, and the capital of the XIVth nome of Upper Egypt. 
The name seems to mean, “the town of the mummy 
bandages.” According to A¢lian (H.A. x. 27), the goddess 
of the city was worshipped under the form of a white cow. 
Towards the southern end of this range there are some 
crocodile mummy pits. 

Manfalit, 220 miles from Cairo on the west bank of 
the Nile, occupies the site of an ancient Egyptian town. 
Leo Africanus says that the town was destroyed by the 
Romans, and adds that it was rebuilt under Muhammadan 
rule.. In his time he says that huge columns and _ buildings 
inscribed with hieroglyphs were still visible. The Coptic 
name Manbalot, sxa tN RaAOT “place of the sack,” 
is the original of its Arabic name to-day. Quite close on 
the east bank is Ma‘abdah, in the hills of which was 
found a burial place full of mummies of crocodiles.. 


ra 
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Asyut, 2494 miles from Cairo, is the capital of the 
province of the same name, and the seat of the Inspector- 
General of Upper Egypt; it stands on the site of the 
ancient Egyptian city called —-— i » @ Saut, whence the 
Arabic name Sift or Asyfit, and the Coptic ClwotvT. 
The Greeks called the city Lycopolis, or “wolf city,” 
probably because the jackal-headed Anubis was worshipped 
there. In ancient Egyptian times the sacred name of the 


city was Per- Anpu l = So and it formed the 


capital of the XVIIth or Anubis nome, ros, of Upper 
ERE 


Egypt. Asyfit is a large city, with spacious bazaars and fine 
mosques ; it is famous for its red pottery and for its market, 
held every Sunday, to which wares from Arabia and Upper 
Egypt are brought. 

The American Missionaries have a large establish- 
ment, and the practical, useful education of the natives 
by these devoted men is carried on here, as well as at 
Cairo, on a large scale. ‘The Asyft Training College 
was specially established to provide and prepare, workers to 
carry on the educational and evangelistic operations of the 
Evangelical community in Egypt, and nearly all the male 
teachers, in number 215, have been trained in it. At the 
end of 1904 there were 686 boarders and day pupils in 
the institution, who represented scores of towns and villages, 
and came from all parts of Egypt, The expenses of the 
College were in 1904 $20,038. The College was opened 
on 13th March, 1865, by Dr. Hogg with five pupils! In 
the year 1904 the American Mission had in all Egypt 
167 schools with 14,884 pupils, and 399 teachers. During 
1904 over 98,000 volumes have been distributed throughout 
Egypt by the Book Department ; and over 40,000 copies of 
the Old or New Testament, or of single Gospels have been 
placed in the hands of the people. The population of the 
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field of the Mission is 8,000,000, and the foreign missionaries 
are 68 in number. The Mission was established in 1854, 
and the history of the work which it has carried out with 
conspicuous success is told by Dr. Andrew Watson in the 
American Mission of Egypt, 1854-1896: Pittsburgh, 1898. 

The Arabic geographers described Asyfit as a town 
of considerable size, beauty, and importance, and before 
the abandonment of the Stidan by the Khedive all cara- 
vans from that region stopped there. In the hills to the 
west of the town are a number of ancient Egyptian 
tombs, which date back as far as the VIIIth dynasty. 
The most imporant of these are the tombs of Khati and 
Tef-ab. A large number have been destroyed during the 
present century for the sake of the limestone which forms 
the walls. When M. Denon stayed here he said that the 
number of hieroglyphic inscriptions which cover the tombs 
was so great that many months would be required to read, 
and many years to copy them. The disfigurement of the 
tombs dates from the time when the Christians took up 
their abode in them. The Barrage at Asytt has already 
been described (see p. 169). 

Fifteen miles farther south is the Coptic town of Abii Tig, 
the name of which appears to be derived from AITOOHKH, 
a “granary”; and 144 miles beyond, 279 miles from Cairo, 
is Kau al-Kabir (the ‘T KWwo't of the Copts), which marks 
the site of Antaeopolis, the capital of the Antaeopolite nome 
in Upper Egypt. The temple which formerly existed here was 
dedicated to Antaeus,* the Libyan wrestler, who fought with 
Hercules. In the plain close by it is said by Diodorus that 
the battle between Horus, the son of Osiris and Isis, and 
Set or Typhon, the murderer of Osiris, took place ; Typhon 
was overcome, and fled away in the form of a crocodile. 
In Christian times Antaeopolis was the seat of a bishop. 


* He was the son of Poseidon and Ge, and was invincible as long 
as he remained in contact with his mother earth, 
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Tahtah, 2914 miles from Cairo, contains some interest- 
ing mosques, and is the home of a large number of Copts, 
in consequence of which, probably, the town is kept clean. 

Stihag, 317} miles from Cairo, is the capital of the 
province of Girgah; near it are the White and Red 
Monasteries. The Déral-Abyad or “‘ White Monastery,” 
so called because of the colour of the stone of which it: is 
built, but better known by the name of Amba Shentidah, is 
situated on the west bank of the river near Sithag, 3174 miles 
from Cairo. 


“The peculiarity of this monastery is that the interior was once 
a magnificent basilica, while the exterior was built by the Empress 
Helena, in the ancient Egyptian style. The walls slope inwards 
towards the summit, where they are crowned with a deep over- 
hanging cornice. The building is of an oblong shape, about 
200 feet in length by 90 wide, very well built of fine blocks of 
stone ; it has no windows outside larger than loopholes, and these 
are at a great height from the ground. Of these there are twenty 
on the south side and nine at theeast end. The monastery stands 
at the foot of the hill, on the edge of the Libyan desert, where the 
sand encroaches on the plain. ...... The ancient doorway of 
red granite has been partially closed up. There were formerly six 
gates; the single entrance now remaining is called the ‘mule 
gate,’ because when a certain heathen princess came riding on a 
mule to desecrate the church, the earth opened and swallowed her 
up. The walls enclose a space measuring about 240 feet by 
133 feet. The convent was dedicated to Sheniiti,* a celebrated 
Coptic saint who lived in the fourth century of ourera....... 
The tall granite columns of the ancient church reared themselves 
like an avenue on either side of the desecrated nave, which is now 
open to the sky, and is used asa promenade for a host of chickens. 
2 REA I Tia E The principal entrance was formerly at the west 
end, where there is a small vestibule, immediately within the door 
of which, on the left hand, is a small chapel, perhaps the baptistery, 
about twenty-five feet long, and still in tolerable preservation. 
It is a splendid specimen of the richest Roman architecture of the 
latter empire, and is truly an imperial little room. The arched 
ceiling is of stone; and there are three beautifully ornamented 


* Shenfidah, Coptic qenoet Sheniiti, was born A.D. 333; he 
died at midday on Jilly 2, 4,D. 451, aged, it is said, 118 years | 
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niches on each side. The upper end is semi-circular, and has been 
entirely covered with a profusion of sculpture in panels, cornices, 
and every kind of architectural enrichment. When it was entire, 
and covered with gilding, painting, or mosaic, it must have been 
most gorgeous. The altar on such a chapel as this was probably 
of gold, set full of gems ; or if it was the baptistery, as I suppose, 
it most likely contained a bath of the most precious jasper, or of 
some of the more rare kinds of marble, for the immersion of the 
converted heathen, whose entrance into the church was not 
permitted until they had been purified with the waters of baptism 
in a building without the door of the house of God.” * 


The library once contained over a hundred parchment 
books, but these were destroyed by the Mamlfiks when they 
last sacked the convent. In this monastery the bodies of 
Saint Bartholomew and Simon the Canaanite are said to be 
buried, but the body of its founder was laid in the monastery 
which stood on the Mountain of Athribis, a name derived 

: = Sa 
from the Egyptian Het-erpat, (| ae ae 

The Dér al-Ahmar or “Red Monastery,” so called be- 
cause of the red colour of the bricks of which it is built, 
was also built by the Empress Helena; it is smaller and 
better preserved than the White Monastery, and was 
dedicated to the Abba Bésa, the disciple and friend of 
Shenfiti. The pillars of both churches were taken from 
Athribis, which lay close by; the orientation of neither 
church is exact, for their axes point between N.E. and 
N.E. by E. The ruined church of Armant near Thebes is 
built on the same model. 

All lovers of Coptic buildings will be grateful to Lord 
Cromer for the promptitude which he has shown in connec- 
tion with the repairing of these monasteries, which contain 
the two most important churches in Egypt. Mr. Somers 
Clarke called attention to the ruined state of the monasteries, 
and very soon after Herz Bey, Architect to the Comité de 
Conservation, took steps to preserve the buildings and ta 


* Curzon, Monasteries, pp. 131-135. 


Cathe 
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clear out the squalid houses which had been built up within 
the walls. The Egyptian Government granted £E.4,000 
for the work of restoration, and to this sum the Coptic 
Patriarch added 4E.1,000. 

A few miles south of Sihag, on the east bank of the 
river, lies the town of Akhmim, called Shmin or Chmim, 
CARIN, OCRKIAe , (hence Khemmis) by the Copts, and 
Panopolis by the Greeks ; Strabo and Leo Africanus say that 
it was one of the most ancient cities of Egypt. The ithyphallic 
god Amsu, or Menu, identified by the Greeks with Pan, was 
worshipped here, and the town was famous for its linen weavers 
and stone cutters. Its Egyptian name was l Oo % @ Apu. 
Of this city Herodotus (ii, 91) says : 

‘There is a large city called Chemmis (/.¢e., Panopolis), situate 
in the Thebaic district, near Neapolis, in which is a quadrangular 
temple dedicated to Perseus, the son of Danaé; palm-trees grow 
around it, and the portico is of stone, very spacious, and over it 
are placed two stone statues. In this enclosure is a temple and 
in it is placed a statue of Perseus. The Chemmites affirm, that 
Perseus has frequently appeared to them on earth, and frequently 
within the temple, and that a sandal worn by him is sometimes 
found, which is two cubits in length; and that after its appear- 
ance, all Egypt flourishes. They adopt the following Grecian 
customs in honour of Perseus: they celebrate gymnastic games, 
embracing every kind of contest ; and they give as prizes, cattle, 
cloaks, and skins. When I enquired why Perseus appeared only 
to them, and why they differed from the rest of the Egyptians, in 
holding gymnastic games, they answered, ‘that Perseus derived 
his origin from their city ; for that Danaus and Lynceus, who 
were both natives of Chemmis, sailed from them into Greece’ ; 
and tracing the descent down from them they came to Perseus ; 
and that he coming to Egypt, for the same reason as the Greeks 
allege, in order to bring away the Gorgon’s head from Libya, 
they affirmed that he came to them also and acknowledged all his 
kindred ; and that when he came to Egypt he was well acquainted 
with the name of Chemmis, having heard it from his mother : 
they add, that by his order they instituted gymnastic games in 
honour of him.” 

Akhmim is still famous for its linen weavers, who seem 


to have inherited the skill of their predecessors in making 
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many-coloured woven fabrics. The city is also famous as 
the birth-place of Nonnus, the poet, A.D. 410, and as the 
burial-place of Nestorius, a.D. 450. This wretched man 
was banished first to Petra, in Arabia, and then to the 
Oasis of Khargah in 435; he was seized by the Blemmyes 
and carried off, but eventually found his way to Panopolis. 
He was again banished and tortured by sufferings and 
privations, and at length died of a disease in the course 
of which his tongue was eaten by worms; his religious 
opponents declared that rain never fell on his tomb. In 
ancient days Akhmim had a large population of Copts, and 
large Coptic monasteries stood close by. 

Al-Menshah, on the west bank of the river, 3284 miles 
from Cairo, stands on the site of a city which is said to have 
been the capital of the Panopolite nome ; its Coptic name was 
Psi, Vuol. In the time of Shentiti the Blemmyes, a nomad 
warlike Ethiopian tribe, invaded Upper Egypt, and having 
acquired much booty, they returned to Psdi or Menshah, 
and settled down there. 

Girgah, on the west bank of the river, 3413 miles from 
Cairo, has a large Christian population, and is said. to 
occupy the site of the ancient This, whence sprang the first 
dynasty of historical Egyptian kings. A few miles further 
south is Al-Balyana \..\,)\, commonly, but erroneously, 
pronounced Baliana, where travellers usually start for 
Abydos. ‘ 

Abydos, * in Egyptian % ISA Abtu, Coptic eRuwT, 
Arabic ‘Arabat al-Madffnah, on the west bank of the Nile, 
was one of the most renowned cities of ancient Egypt ; it 
was famous as the chief seat of the worship of Osiris in 
Upper Egypt, because the head of this god was supposed to 

* Greek” ABudoc; see Pape, Worterbuch, p. 4. That the name was 
pronounced Abydos, and not Abydos, is clear from :— 

kai Snordy nai” ABudov éxov kai diay ApioByr. 


Iliad, ii., 836. 


ae 
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be buried here. The town itself was dedicated to Osiris, 
and the temple in it, wherein the most solemn ceremonies 
connected with the worship of this god were celebrated, was 
more revered than any other in the land. The town and 
its necropolis were built side by side, and the custom 
usually followed by the Egyptians in burying their dead 
away from the town in the mountains was not followed 
in this case. Though the hills of fine white stone were 
there ready, the people of Abydos did not make use of 
them for funereal purposes; the sandy plain interspersed 
every here and there with rocks was the place chosen -for 
burial. ‘The town of Abydos, a small town even in its best 


The Ruins of Abydos. (After Mariette). 
A Ancient town. B Temple of Seti I. 
c Temple of Rameses II. p Temple of Osiris. 
E Coptic convent. 

time, was built upon a narrow tongue of land situated 
between the canal, which lies inland some few miles, and 
the desert. It owed its importance solely to the position it 
held as a religious centre, and from this point of view it was 
the second city in Egypt. Thebes, Abydos, and Heliopolis 
practically represented the homes of religious thought and 
learning in Egypt. The necropolis of Abydos is not much 
older than the VIth dynasty, and the tombs found there 
belonging to this period are of the mastaba class. 
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During the XIth and XIIth dynasties the tombs took the 
form of small pyramids, which were generally built of brick, 
and the ancient rectangular form of tomb was revived during 
the XVIIIth dynasty. Abydos attained its greatest splendour 
under the monarchs of the XIth and XIIth dynasties, and 
though its plain was used as a burial ground as late as 
Roman times, it became of little or no account as early as 
the time of Psammetichus I. It has often been assumed 
that the town of Abydos is to be identified with This, the 
home of Menes, the first historical king of Egypt; the 
evidence derived from the exhaustive excavations made by 
M. Mariette does not support this assumption. No trace of 
the shrine of Osiris, which was as famous in Upper Egypt as 
was the shrine of the same god at Busiris in Lower Egypt, 
has been found in the temple; neither can any trace be 
discovered of the royal tombs which Rameses II. declares 
he restored. Plutarch says that wealthy inhabitants of 
Egypt were often brought to Abydos to be buried near the 
mummy of Osiris, and, curiously enough, the tombs close ° 
to certain parts of the temple of Osiris are more carefully 
executed than those elsewhere. 

Of Abydos Strabo says (Bk. XVII, cap. i., sec. 
42), ‘Above this city (Ptolemais) is. Abydos, where 
as the palace of Memnon, constructed in a_ singular 
manner, entirely of stone, and after the plan of the 
Labyrinth, which we have described, but not composed of 
many parts. It has a fountain situated at a great depth. 
‘There is a descent to it through an arched passage built 
with single stones of remarkable size and workmanship. 
‘There is a canal which deads to this place from the great 
river. About the canal isa grove of Egyptian acanthus, 
dedicated to Apollo. Abydos seems once to have been a 
large city, second to Thebes. At present it is a small town. 
But if, as they say, Memnon is called Ismandes by the 
Egyptians, the Labyrinth might be a Memnonium, and the 
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work of the same person who constructed those at Abydos 
and at Thebes; for in those places, it is said, are some 
Memnonia. At Abydos Osiris is worshipped; but in the 
temple of Osiris no singer, nor player on the pipe, nor on 
the cithara, is permitted to perform at the commencement 
of the ceremonies celebrated in honour of the god, as is 
usual in rites celebrated in honour of the gods.” (Bk. XVII. 
1, 44, Falconer’s translation.) The principal monuments 
which have been brought to light by the excavations of 
M. Mariette at Abydos are:—The Temple of Seti I.,* 
and the Temple of Rameses II. 

I. The Temple of Seti I., better known as the Mem- 
nonitim, is built of fine white calcareous stone upon an 
artificial foundation made of stone, earth and sand, which has 
been laid upon a sloping piece of land ; it was called Men- 
maat-Ra,{ after the prenomen of its builder. The Phoenician 
graffiti show that the temple must have ceased to be used 
at a comparatively early period. It would seem that it was 
nearly finished when Seti I. died, and that his son Rameses 
II. only added the pillars in front and the decoration. 
Its exterior consists of two courts, A and B, the wall which 
divides them, and the facade; all these parts were built by 
Rameses II, The pillars are inscribed with religious scenes 
and figures of the king and the god Osiris. On the large wall 
to the south of the central door is an inscription in which 
Rameses II. relates all that he has done for the honour of his 
father’s memory, how he erected statues of him at Thebes 
and Memphis, and how he built up the sacred doors. At 


* The plans of the temples of Abydos, etc., printed in this book 
are copied from those which accompany the Rapport sur les Temples 
Egyptiens adressé a. S.E. Le Ministre des Travaux Publics par Grand 
Bey. This gentleman’s plans are more complete than the more 
elaborate drawings given by Lepsius in his Denkmaler, and by other 
savants. 


t op ens. 
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the end of it he gives a brief sketch of his childhood, and 
the various grades of rank and dignities which he held. 
In the interior the first hall, C, is of the time of 
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Plan of the Temple of Seti I. at Abydos. 


Rameses II., but it is possible to see under the 
rough hieroglyphics of this king the finer ones of Seti I.; 
this hall contains twenty-four pillars arranged in two rows. 


THE TABLET OF ABYDOS. 
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behind him is the king’s Ka 
to the king, each containing 


Sculptured relief in which King Seti I. is represented seated before a table of offerings ; 


The hieroglyphic text consists of a series of addresses 


the mention of a gift made to him by the “‘ Eye of Horus.” 


or “double” bearing his Horus name. 
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‘The scenes on the walls represent figures of the gods and of 
tthe king’ offeting to them, the tianies’bf the nomes, etc., etc. 
‘(The second!hall, D,'is larger “thin ‘the ‘first, the style and 
tfinish of the sculptures dire ‘very fie, ‘Phe hieroglyphics are 
iin relief, and'it contains 36‘coliimns, arranged in three rows. 
lFrom this hall ‘seven shoft aves dedicated to Horus, Isis, 
Osiris, Amen, Haitmachis, “Ptah, and Seti I. respectively, lead 
iinto seven vaulted chambérs, E, F, G, H, I, J, K, beautifully 
-shaped and decorated, ‘which are dedicated to the same 
ibeings. The seeriés‘on the walls of six of these chambers 
irepresent ‘the érethonies which the king was supposed to 
perform iin tthern ‘daily ; those in the seventh refer to the 
apotheosis ofthe king. At the end of chamber G is a door 
‘which leads into the sanctuary of Osiris, L, and in the 
«corridor M is the famous Tablet of Abydos (see pp. 6, 7), 
\which ‘gives the names of seventy-six kings of Egypt, begin- 
onimg with Menes and ending with Seti I. The value of this 
umost interesting monument has been pointed out on p. 5. 

‘II. The Temple of Rameses II. was dedicated by this 
‘king to the god Osiris ; it lies a little to the north of the temple 
of Seti I. Many distinguished scholars thought that this was 
the famous shrine which all Egypt adored, but the excava- 
tions made there by M. Mariette proved that it was not. 
It would seem that during the French occupation of Egypt 
in the early part of last century this temple stood almost 
intact ; since that time, however, so much damage has been 
wrought upon it, that the portions of wall which now remain 
are only about eight or nine feet high. The fragment of 
the second Tablet of Abydos, now in the British Museum, 
came from this temple. The few seenes and fragments 
of inscriptions which remain are interesting but not im- 
portant. 

A little to the north of the temple of Rameses II. is 
a Coptic monastery, the church of which is dedicated to 
Ainba Musas, 
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In recent years a number of excavations which have been 
productive of important results have been carried on near 


Abydos. In 
1896 M. de 
Morgan 
discovereda 
number of 
remarkable 
tombs of the 
Neolithic 
Period: at 
Al“A mrah, 
about three 
miles to the 
east of Aby- 
dos, and in 
1895, 1896, 
and 1897 
M. Améli- 
neau exca- 
vated the 
tombs of a 
number of 
kings of the 
first three 
dynasties at 
Ummal-Ka- 
‘ab, which 
lies to the 
west of the 
necropolis 
of the Mid- 
dle Empire; 
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Plan of the Temple of Rameses II. at Abydos. 


and in the course of his work at Abydos he also discovered 
a shrine which the ancient Egyptians placed on a spot where 
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they seem to have believed that the god Osiris was buried, 
or, at any rate, where some traditions declared he was laid. 
In the winter of 1899-1900 Professor Petrie also carried on 
excavations on M. Amélineau’s old sites at Abydos, and 
recovered a number of objects of the same class as those 
found by M. Amélineau. The true value and general 
historical position of the antiquities which were found at 
Abydos by M. Amélineau and M. de Morgan, as well as of 
those which were found by M. de Morgan at Nakada and 
Abydos, and by Professor Petrie at Ballas and Takh, were 
first indicated by M. de Morgan himself in his volumes of 
Recherches sur les Origines de Eg pte, Paris, 1896 and 1897. 
The royal names TEN, ATCHAB, and SMERKHAT, dis- 
covered by M. de Morgan, were tentatively identified 
with the kings of the ist dynasty who are usually 
called Hesepti, Merbapen, and Semen-Ptah, by Herr 
Sethe in the Aegyptische Zeitschrift, Bd. 35, p. 1, ff. 
1897. M. Jéquier identified PERABSEN with Neter-baiu, 
a king of the 2nd dynasty, and Professor Petrie 
identified QA with the king of the rst dynasty who is 
usually called Qebh. The identifications of AHA with 
Menes, and NARMER with Teta, and TcHa with Ateth, and 
Mer-Nir with Ata, kings of the rst dynasty, at present 
need further evidence. Some of these are more probably 
pre-dynastic. kings. In 1g08-og Professor Naville and 
Mr, Ayrton continued excavations at Abydos on behalf of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund. The greater part of the site, 
however, still remains to be excavated, and the clearing of 
it will occupy many excavators for several years. 

Farshit, 368 miles from Cairo, on the west bank of 
the river, called in Coptic REpGOO*T, contains a sugar 
factory. At Nag’ Hamadi, 373 miles from Cairo, is the 
iron railway bridge across the Nile. It is 1,362 feet long. 
Kasr as-Sayyad, or “the hunter’s castle,” 376 miles 
from Cairo, on the east bank of the river, marks the site 
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of the ancient Chenoboscion, 7.e., the “Goose-pen,” or 
place where geese were kept in large numbers and fattened 
for market. The Copts call the town WENECHT, 
which is probably a corruption of some old Egyptian name, 
meaning the place where geese were fattened. The town 
is famous in Coptic annals as the place where Pachomius 
(he died about a.p. 349, aged 57 years) embraced Christ- 
ianity, and a few miles to the south of it stood the great 
monastery of Tabenna, which he founded. In the neighbour- 
hood are a number of interesting tombs of the Early Empire. 

Kana (Keneh), 4054 miles from Cairo, on the east bank of 
the river, is the capital of the province of the same name. 
This city is famous for its dates, and for the trade which it 
carries on with the Arabian peninsula, and for its manu- 


oe 
factories of the drinking bottle called ‘Kullah,” ds, 
commonly pronounced ‘ gullah” ; its plural is eithar Ru/al 


or £2/a/, 4a or Jie. 

A short distance from the river, on the west bank, a 
little to the north of the village of Denderah, stands the 
Temple of Denderah,* which marks the site of the 
classical Tentyra or Tentyris, called “TENT UWPE by the 
Copts, where the goddess Hathor was worshipped. During 
the Middle Empire quantities of flax and linen fabrics 
were produced at Tentyra, and it gained some reputation 
thereby. In very ancient times Khufu, or Cheops, a king 
of the IVth dynasty, founded a temple here, but it seems 
never to have become of much importance,t probably 

* The Greek Tentyra, or Tentyris, is derived from the Egyptian 

WWM os aes San 


Villa Se a ng Ta-en-ta-rert; the name is 
NEST oreo Sh 
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+ M. Mariette thought oe a temple to Hathor existed at Denderah 
during the XIIth, XVIIIth and XIXth dynasties. 
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because it lay so close to the famous shrines of Abydos 
and Thebes. The wonderfully preserved Temple now 
standing there is probably not older than the beginning 
of our era; indeed, it cannot, in any case, be older 
than the time of the later Ptolemies: hence it must 
be considered as the architectural product of a time when 
the ancient Egyptian traditions of sculpture were already 
dead and nearly forgotten. It is, however, a majestic 
monument, and worthy of careful examination.* Strabo 
says (Bk. xvii., ch. i. 44) of this town and its inhabitants: 

‘“‘Next to Abydos is...... the city Tentyra, where the 
crocodile is held in peculiar abhorrence, and is regarded as the 
most odious of all animals. For the other Egyptians, although 
acquainted with its mischievous disposition, and hostility towards 
the human race, yet worship it, and abstain from doing it harm. 
But the people of Tentyra track and destroy it in every way. 
Some, however, as they say of the Psyllians of Cyrenza, possess 
a certain natural antipathy to snakes, and the people of Tentyra 
have the same dislike to crocodiles, yet they suffer no injury from 
them, but dive and cross the river when no other person ventures 
to doso. Whencrocodiles were brought to Rome to be exhibited, 
they were attended by some of the Tentyrite. A reservoir was 
made for them with a sort of stage on one of the sides, to form 
a basking place for them on coming out of the water, and these 
persons went. into the water, drew them in a net to the place, 
where they might sun themselves and be exhibited, and then 
dragged them back again tothereservoir. The people of Tentyra 
worship Venus. At the back of the fane of Venus is a temple of 
Isis; then follow what are called Typhoneia, and the canal 


leading to Coptos, a city common both to the Egyptians and 
Arabians.” (HFalconer’s translation.) 


On the walls and on various other parts of the temples are 
‘the names of several of the Roman Emperors; the famous 


* “ Accessible comme il l’est aujourd’hui jusque dans la derniére de 


ses chambres, il semble se présenter au visiteur comme un livre qu’il 
n’a qu’a ouvrir et a consulter. Mais le temple de Dendérah est, en 
somme, un monument terriblement complexe. . . . Il faudrait plusieurs 
années pour copier tout ce vaste ensemble, et il faudrait vingt volumes 

»du format (folio !) de nos quatre volumes de planches pour le publier.” 
—Mariette, Dendérah, Description Générale, p. 10. 
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portraits of Cleopatra and Czsarion her son are on the: 


end wall of the exterior. 
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Plan of the Temple at Denderah, 


Passing along a dromos for about: 


250° feet, tes 
POLrtreo, 1. 
open at the top, 
and supported 
by twenty-four 
Hathor-headed 
columns, ar- 
ranged in six 
EO Wis; is 
reached. Leay- 
ing this hall by 
the doorway 
facing the 
entrance, the 
visitor arrives 
in a_ second 
hall, B, having 
six columns 
and three 
small cham- 
bers on each 
side. The 
two cham- 
bers C and 
eS eiasvee 
Sim. ay leents 
chambers 
on the right 
and left, E 
was the so- 


called sanctuary, and in F the emblem of the god worshipped 
in the temple was placed. From a room on each side of 


€ a staircase led up to the roof. 


The purposes for which. 
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the chambers were used are stated by M. Mariette in his 
Dendérah, Descrip. Gén. du Grand Temple de cette ville. 
On the ceiling of the portico is the famous ‘ Zodiac,” 
which was thought to have been made in ancient Egyptian 
times; the Greek inscription written in the twenty-first 
year of Tiberius=a.D. 35, and the names of the Roman 
Emperors, have clearly proved that, like that at Esna, it 
belongs to the Roman time. The Zodiac from Denderah, 
now at Paris, was cut out, with the permission of Muham- 
mad ‘Ali, in 1821, from the small temple of Osiris, generally 
called the “‘Temple on the Roof.” 

The Iseium is situated to the south of the temple of 
Hathor, and consists of three chambers and a corridor ; 
near by is a pylon which was dedicated to Isis in the 
31st year of Caesar Augustus. 


The Mammisi, CE , Per-mestu, or.“ house of giving 
birth,” also built by Augustus, is the name given to the 
celestial dwelling where the goddess was supposed to have 
brought forth the third person of the triad which was adored 


in the temple close by. The Typhonium stands to the 
north of the Temple of Hathor, and was so named because 


the god Bes 62 5 figures of whom occur on its walls, was 


confused with Typhon ; it measures about 120 feet x 60 feet, 
and is surrounded by a peristyle of twenty-two columns. 
The Temple of Denderah was nearly buried among the 
rubbish which centuries had accumulated round about it, 
and a whole village of. wretched mud-huts actually stood 
upon the roof! ‘The excavation of this fine monument was 
undertaken and completed by M. Mariette, who published 
many of the texts and scenes inscribed upon its walls in 
his work mentioned above. ‘The crocodile was worshipped 
at Kom Ombo, and Juvenal gives an account of a fight 
which took place between the people of this place and 
those of Denderah, in which one of the former stumbled, 
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while running along, and was caught by his foes, cut up, 
and eaten. 

A few miles beyond Denderah, on the east bank of the 
river, lies the town of Kuft, the A) e Qebt of the hiero- 
glyphics, and Kecrt of the Copts; it was the principal city 
in the Coptites nome, and was the Thebais Secunda of the 
Itineraries. From Kuft the road which crossed the desert 
to Berenice on the Red Sea started, and the merchandise 
which passed through the town from the east, and the stone 
from the famous porphyry quarries in the Arabian desert 
must have made it wealthy and important. It held the 
position of a port on the Nile for merchandise from a very 
early period ; and there is no doubt that every Egyptian 
king who sent expeditions to Punt, and the countries round 
about, found Kuft most usefully situated for this purpose. 
A temple dedicated to the ithyphallic god Amsu, or Menu, 
Isis and Osiris, stood here. It was nearly destroyed by 
Diocletian A.D. 292. A copy of a medical papyrus in the 
British Museum states that the work was originally dis- 
covered at Coptos during the time of Cheops, a king of 
the IVth dynasty; it is certain, then, that the Egyptians 
considered this city to be of very old foundation. 

Kus, 425 miles from Cairo, on the east bank of the Nile, 
marks the site of the city called Apollinopolis Parva by the 


Greeks, and Qeset 5 O e by the Egyptians. To the 


west of the city stood the monastery of Saint Pisentius, who 
flourished in the VIIth century, and the well of water 
which is said to have been visited by our Lord and the 
Virgin Mary and Joseph; the Copts built numbers of 
churches in the neighbourhood. 

Nakada, 428 miles from Cairo, on the west bank of 
the river, nearly opposite the island of Matarah, was the 
home of a large number of Copts in early Christian times, 
and several monasteries were situated there. The four 
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which now remain are dedicated to the Cross, St. Michael, 
St. Victor, and St. George respectively, and tradition says 
that they were founded by the Empress Helena; the most 
important of them is that of St. Michael. The church in 
this monastery ‘‘is one of the most remarkable Christian 
structures in Egypt, possessing as it does some unique 
peculiarities. There are four churches, of which three 
stand side by side in such a manner that they have a single 
continuous western wall. Two of the four have an apsidal 
haikal with rectangular side chapels, while the other two are 
entirely rectangular ; but the two apses differ from all other 
apses in Egyptian churches by projecting. .. beyond the 
eastern wall and by showing an outward curvature. They 
form a solitary exception to the rule that the Coptic apse is 
merely internal, and so far belong rather to Syrian archi- 
tecture than to Coptic. The principal church shows two 
other features which do not occur elsewhere in the Christian 
buildings of Egypt, namely, an external atrium surrounded 
with a cloister, and a central tower with a clerestory..... 
Possibly the same remark may apply to the structure of the 
iconostasis, which has two side-doors and no central 
entrance, though this arrangement is not quite unparalleled 
in the churches of Upper Egypt, and may be a later altera- 
tion. It will be noticed that the church has a triple 
western entrance from the cloisters.” (Butler, Ancient Coptic 
Churches of Egypt, Vol. 1., p. 361.) In 1897 M. de Morgan 
carried on some important excavations here, and discovered 
a large number of prehistoric tombs, and the tomb of a 
king called Aha, who has, by some, been identified with 
Mena, the first king of the Ist dynasty. 
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LUXOR (AL-UKSUR) AND THEBES. 


Luxor, 450 miles from Cairo, on the east bank of the 
river, is a small town with 12,644 inhabitants (in 1907), and 
owes its importance to the fact that it is situated close 
to the ruins of the temples of the ancient city of Thebes. 
The name Luxor is a corruption of the Arabic name 
“ Al-Uksur,” which means “the palaces.” About twenty- 
five years ago Luxor was nothing more than a cluster 
of poorly built mud-houses which stood close to the edge 
of the river bank, and inside the various courts of the 
Temple of Luxor. The village, as we may call it, was 
ill-kept and ill-scavenged, its alleys were unlit at nights, 
and it was not in a prosperous condition. In 1886 a great 
change came over the place, for owing to the enterprise of 
Messrs. Thos. Cook and Son, British tourists began to 
visit Upper Egypt in comparatively large numbers, and 
prosperity followed in their train. In December of that 
year Messrs. Thos. Cook and Son inaugurated a new line 
of steamers, which ran at regular intervals from Cairo to 
Aswan and back. The advent of these steamers on the 
Nile marked a new era in the history of river travel in Egypt, 
and the late Mr. John M. Cook, who superintended 
their journeys personally, and devoted much time and care 
to every detail of their management, was the first to under- 
take the transformation of the dusty village of Luxor into a 
town suitable for European travellers to live in. He first 
caused steps to be built up the bank, the convenience 
of which the natives were not slow to perceive, and he 
improved the river front, and induced the local authorities to 
clean the streets and alleys, and to remove the stones which 
blocked the ways. He then enlarged and afterwards rebuilt 
the old Luxor Hotel, and inaugurated improvements every- 
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where. Gradually the streets were widened, and as the 
trade which followed in the wake of his steamers grew, the 
natives began to build better houses for themselves, and 
European wares began to fill the bazaars. Quite early in 
the history of the modern development of Luxor, Mr. Cook 
founded a hospital, and hundreds of the sick and suffering 
gladly and promptly availed themselves of the medical 
assistance which he provided gratis. In this, as in many 
other things too numerous to mention, his sound advice, 
shrewd business capacity, and ready generosity laid the 
foundation of the prosperity which has subsequently come to 
Luxor. He encouraged the natives to learn new methods, 
and quietly and unostentatiously supported. ‘struggling 
local. undertakings until they were established, and. the 
trade which he enabled the natives to do with his steamers 
literally “‘made” scores of villages en both banks of the 
river. The great organizer of the tourist traffic of. Egypt 
was well called the ‘‘friend of the poor,” and the “ father 
of Luxor.” Next came the excavation of the temple of 
Luxor, begun by Prof. Maspero in 1883, and continued 
with conspicuous success by M. de Morgan. |The ‘houses 
inside the temple were pulled down, the road along the 
river front was widened, and the quay built, and several 
improvements were made at. both ends of Luxor. The 
sacred lake of the temple of Mut, which had degenerated 
into a mere stagnant pool, was filled up, to the great 
benefit of the community. The advent of the railway from 
Cairo led to the introduction of carriages, and. these have 
brought about a great improvement in the roads to Karnak 
and in those which traverse the town itself. The resultant 
of the forces of civilization which have. been. brought: to 
bear on Luxor during the last few years, is a, clean, well-kept 
town, and the waste of time, fatigue, and annoyance which 
used to accompany a prolonged series of. visits to. the 
temples on each side of the river are now things of the 
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past. Nowhere in Egypt can time more profitably or more 
comfortably be spent than at Luxor. In recent years much 
has been done to improve the town by the natives them- 


~ selves, and many of the new houses are substantial and 


comfortable dwellings. In the year 1906 a new and 
handsome mosque was built and dedicated to the service of 
Almighty Godby a native of the town, A-Hagg Muhammad 
Muhassib. Mfisa Ash-Shairi, who is descended from the 
Ashraf or “nobles” of Mekka, who settled at Luxor in the 
fourteenth century, when Abfi Hagag, the builder of the 
old mosque, which stands in one of the temple courts, 
came ‘to; the town. The. building stands in the heart of 
Luxor and is 59 feet long, 52 feet wide, and 23 feet high ; 
the height of the minaret is 122 feet. The roof is supported 
by six columns of hard stone from Akhmim, and has six 
windows, three on the north side, two on the west side, and 
one on the south side; there are doors on the west, north, 
and, south sides. Within the mosque is a Hanafiya, and 
the decoration is of a partly Muslim, and partly ancient 
Egyptian, character. Over the main door is the inscription 
in Arabic: “In the name of God, the Merciful, the Com- 
passionate! Say: May God pray for the Apostle of God, 
and give him peace. He who buildeth for God a house of 
worship shall the face of God, the Most High, follow, and 
God shall build for him therein a house of Paradise: 
Al-Hagg Muhammad Muhassib Misa Ash-Shairi founded 
this House of Assembly in the year of the Hijra 1323.” 
Provision has been made for a garden, and when the 
buildings of the mosque are complete they will include a 
number of alms-houses, 

In connection with the American Mission must be 
mentioned the Boarding School for Girls. This new 
and commodious School, which stands on the right-hand 
side of the road to Karnak, was opened to receive boarders 
and day pupils on 24th February, 1905. The old School 
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was situated in the town, on the road leading to the Railway 
Station, and was managed for many years by Mrs. Chauncey 
Murch, but the development of the town and the increased 
and urgent demand for female education induced the 
authorities of the Mission to acquire a new and larger 
site, and to erect the present building. 

Ancient Thebes stood on both sides of the Nile, and was 


generally called in hieroglyphics if Uast ; that part of the 


city which was situated on the east bank of the river, and 
included the temples of Karnak and Luxor, appears to have 


been called | GA j | ES Apet,* whence the Coptic T & eé 


and the name Thebes have been derived. The cuneiform 
inscriptions and Hebrew Scriptures call it No (Ezek. xxx. 14) 
and No-Amonft (Nahum iii. 8), and the Greek and Roman 
writers Diospolis Magna. When or by whom Thebes was 
founded it is impossible to say. Diodorus says that it is the 
most ancient city of Egypt; some say that, like Memphis, 
it was founded by Menes, and others, that it was a colony 
from Memphis. It is improbable that Thebes is, as 
Diodorus says, the oldest city in Egypt, but there is no 
doubt that it is one of the oldest cities of that country. 
The proof of this statement is supplied by the results of 
the splendid excavations which have been made during the 
last few years by M, George Legrain. During the course 
of his work M. Legrain has discovered that the temple of 
Karnak of the XVIIIth dynasty stood upon the remains of 
one of the XIth and XIIth dynasties, and that this in turn 
covered the site of a temple which existed under the 
SECOND Dynasty, and it will surprise no one if subse- 
quently he proves that the temple of the IInd dynasty stood 
upon the ruins of a sanctuary of some god who was 


* Z.e., ‘throne city.” 
t In Revised Version, = 9; l C* Nut-Amen. 
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worshipped there in the Predynastic Period. In short, 
M. Legrain has added nearly 2,000 years to the life-history 
of the city of Thebes. It is certain, however, that it did not 
become a city of the first importance until after the decay 
of Memphis, and as the progress of Egyptian civilization 
was, in the Dynastic Period, from north to south, this is only 
what was to be expected. 

The spot on which ancient Thebes stood is so 
admirably adapted for the site of a great city, that it 
would have been impossible for the Egyptians to over- 
look it. The mountains on the east and west side of 
the river sweep away from it, and leave a broad plain on 
each bank of several square miles in extent. It has been 
calculated that modern Paris could stand on this space of 
ground. We have, unfortunately, no Egyptian description 
of Thebes, or any statement as to its size; it may, how- 
ever, be assumed from the remains of its buildings which 
still exist, that the descriptions of the city as given by Strabo 
and Diodorus are on the whole trustworthy. The fame of 
the greatness of Thebes had reached the Greeks of Homer’s 
age, and its “hundred gates” * and 20,000 war chariots are 
referred to in Iliad IX, 381. The city must have reached its 
highest point of splendour during the rule of the XVIIIth 
and XIXth dynasties over Egypt, and as little by little 
the local god Amen-Ra became the great god of all Egypt, 
his dwelling-place Thebes also gained in importance and 
splendour. The city suffered severely at the hands of 
Cambyses, who left nothing in it unburnt that fire would 
consume. 

Herodotus appears never to have visited Thebes, and 
the account he gives of it is not satisfactory; the account 
of Diodorus, who saw it about B.c. 57, is as follows: 

“ Afterwards reigned Busiris, and eight of his posterity after 
him ; the last of which (of the same name with the first) built that 


* The names of about a dozen of the city gates have been preserved. 
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great city which the Egyptians call Diospolis, the Greeks Thebes; 
it was in circuit 140 stades (about twelve miles), adorned with 
stately public buildings, magnificent temples, and rich donations 
and revenues to admiration ; and he built all the private houses, 
some four, some five stories high. And to sum up all in a word, 
he made it not only the most beautiful and stateliest city of Egypt, 
but of all others in the world. The fame therefore of the riches 
and grandeur of this city was so noised abroad in every place, 
that the poet Homer takes notice of it : 
Nor Thebes so much renown’'d, 

Whose courts with unexhausted wealth abound, 

Where through a hundred gates with marble arch 

To battle twenty thousand chariots march. 
Although there are some that say it had not a hundred gates ; but 
that there were many large porches to the temples, whence the city 
was called Hecatompylus, a hundred gates, for many gates: yet 
that it was certain they had in it 20,000 chariots of war ; for there 
were a hundred stables ali along the river from Memphis to 
Thebes towards Lybia, each of which was capable to hold two 
hundred horses, the marks and signs of which are visible at this 
day. And we have it related, that not only this king, but the 
succeeding princes from time to time, made it their business 
to beautify this city ; for that there was no city under the sun so 
adorned with so many and stately monuments of gold, silver, and 
ivory, and multitudes of colossi and obelisks, cut out of one entire 
stone. For there were there four temples built, for beauty and 
greatness to be admired, the most ancient of which was in circuit 
thirteen furlongs (about one and a half miles), and five and forty 
cubits high, and had a wall twenty-four feet broad. The orna- 
ments of this temple were suitable for its. magnificence, both for 
cost and workmanship. The fabric hath continued to our time, 
but the silver and the gold, and ornaments of ivory and precious 
stones were carried away by the Persians when Cambyses burnt 
the temples of Egypt. At which time they say those palaces at 
Persepolis and Susa, and other parts of Media (famous all the 
world over), were built by the Persians, who brought over these 
rich spoils into Asia, and sent for workmen out of Egypt for that 
purpose. And it is reported, that the riches of Egypt were then 
so great, that in the rubbish and cinders there were found and 
gathered up above 300 talents of gold, and of silver no less than 
2,300, which was in the 108th Olympiad. There, they say, are the 
wonderful sepulchres of the ancient kings, which for state and 
grandeur far exceed all that posterity can attain unto at this day. 
The Egyptian priests say that in their sacred registers there are 
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entered 47 of these sepulchres ; but in the reign of Ptolemy Lagus 
there remained only 17, many of which were ruined and destroyed 
when I myself came into those parts. The Thebans boast that they 
were the most antient philosophers and astrologers of any people 
in the world, and the first that found out exact rules for the 
improvement both of philosophy and astrology ; the situation of 
their country being such as gave them an advantage over others, 
more clearly to discern the rising and setting of the stars: and 
that the months and years are best and most properly ordered, 
and disposed by them ; for they measure their days according to 
the motion of the sun, and not of the moon; and account 30 days 
to each month, and add 54 days to every 12 months ; and by this 
means they complete the whole year ; but they add no intercalary 
months, nor subtract any days, as it is the custom with many of 
the Greeks. But those of Thebes seem most accurately to have 
observed the eclipses of the sun and moon ; and from them do so 
manage their prognostications, that they certainly foretell every 
particular event.” (Bk. I., chaps. 45, 46, Booth’s translation, 
Pp: 52, 53-) 
Strabo, who visited Thebes about B.c. 24, says :— 


““Next to the city of Apollo is Thebes, now called Diospolis, 
‘with her hundred gates, through each of which issue 200 men, 
with horses and chariots,’ according to Homer, who mentions 
also its wealth; ‘not all the wealth the palaces of Egyptian 
Thebes contain.’, Other writers use the same language, and 
consider Thebes as the metropolis of Egypt. Vestiges of its 
magnitude still exist, which extend 80 stadia (about nine miles) in 
length. There are a great number of temples, many of which 
Cambyses mutilated. Thespot is at present occupied by villages. 
One part of it, in which is the city, lies in Arabia ; another is in 
the country on the other side of the river, where is the Memnonium. 
Here are two colossal figures near one another, each consisting of 
asingle stone. One is entire ; the upper parts of the other, from 
the chair, are fallen down, the effect, it is said, of an earthquake. 
It is believed that once a day a noise as of a slight blow issues 
from the part of the statue which remains in the seat and on its 
base. When I was at those places with Alius Gallus, and 
numerous friends and soldiers about him, I heard a noise at the 
first hour (of the day), but whether proceeding from the base or 
from the colossus, or produced on purpose by some of those 
standing around the base, I cannot confidently assert. For from 
the uncertainty of the cause, I am disposed to believe anything 
rather than that stones disposed in that manner could send forth 
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sound. Above the Memnonium are tombs of kings in caves, and 
hewn out of the stone, about forty in number ; they are executed 
with singular skill, and are worthy of notice. Among the tombs 
are obelisks with inscriptions, denoting the wealth of the kings of 
that time, and the extent of their empire, as reaching to the 
Scythians, Bactrians, Indians, and the present Ionia ; the amount 
of tribute also, and the number of soldiers, which composed an 
army of about a million of men. The priests there are said to be, 
for the most part, astronomers and philosophers. The former 
compute the days, not by the moon, but by the sun, introducing 
into the twelve months, of thirty days each, five days every year. 
But in order to complete the whole year, because there is (annually) 
an excess of a part of a day, they form a period from out of whole 
days and whole years, the supernumerary portions of which in 
that period, when collected together, amount to a day. They 
ascribe to Mercury (Thoth) all knowledge of this kind. To 
Jupiter, whom they worship above all other deities, a virgin of the 
greatest beauty and of the most illustrious family (such persons 
the Greeks call pallades) is dedicated” ........ (Bk. XVII, 
chap. I, sec. 46, translated by Falconer.) 


The principal objects of interest on the East or right 
Bank of the river are :— 

I. The Temple of Luxor. Compared with Karnak 
the temple of Luxor is not of the greatest importance, and 
until recent years the greater part of its courts and chambers 
was buried by the accumulated rubbish and mud upon 
which a large number of houses stood. The excavation of 
the ruins of this temple was begun by M. Maspero, who, 
with the help of several hundred pounds collected by public 
subscription in England, began the work in the winter of 
1883, and it was prosecuted with such vigour, that the 
natives almost resisted by force the removal of the soil 
upon which their houses stood. In 1887 M. Grébaut, the 
successor of M. Maspero, continued the clearing, and shortly 
afterwards M. Grand Bey, a distinguished official of the 
Egyptian Government, and a skilled, practical architect, was 
appointed to report on the means which ought to be 
taken to prevent the collapse of the temple remains, which 
was beginning to take place owing to the removal of the 
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The Temple of Luxor. 


earth from the walls and _pil- 
lars. 

In 1888 and the following 
years much clearing was done, 
and many portions of the build- 
ing were strengthened with 
modern masonry, and now it is 
possible for the visitor to walk 
about in the temple and get an 
idea of its general plan. The 
temple is built of sandstone, 
and stands, probably, upon 
the site of an earlier religious 
edifice; it formed an im- 
portant part of the sacred 
buildings of Thebes, which 
were dedicated to the Theban 
triad of Amen-Ral] ee spe 
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Mut, EN and Khonsu, 
* LS Ri , and was called 


“The House of Amen in the 
Southern Apt,” to distinguish 
it from “The House of Amen 
in the Northern Apt,” ze., 
Karnak. It was built by 
Amenophis III. about B.c. 
1450, and was at that time 
the most beautiful temple in 
Egypt; it was nearly 500 feet 
long and about 180 feet wide, 
and was connected with Kar- 
nak by means of a paved way, 
on each side of which was 
U 4 
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arranged a row of rams with their faces turned towards its 
main axis. 

Soon after the death of Amenophis III. his son, 
the heretic king Amenophis IV., ordered the name and 
figure of the god Amen to be erased throughout the temple, 
and built a small shrine or chapel near his father’s great 
work in honour of the god Aten. The building was not 
popular among the Egyptians, for on the death of 
Amenophis IV. it was pulled down, and the stones were 
employed in other parts of the main edifice. Heru-em-heb 
and Seti I. added a number of bas-reliefs, and Rameses II. 
built the large colonnade, a large courtyard with porticoes, a 
pylon, two obelisks, and some colossal statues. ‘This last 
king, in building the courtyard and pylon, made their axes 
be in continuation of that of the paved way which led to 
Karnak, instead of that of the colonnade and other parts of 
the temple. During the rule of the Persians over Egypt 
the temple was sacked and burnt, but under the Ptolemies 
the damage was partially made good; in B.c. 27 the 
temple was greatly damaged by the earthquake which 
wrecked many a noble temple and tomb in Egypt, and a 
little later the stones which had been thrown down from 
the walls and columns were employed in building a barrier 
to keep out the waters from the city. 

The damage wrought by the Christians in the Luxor 
temple was, as at Dér al-Bahari, terrible, for not content 
with turning certain sections of it into churches, the more 
fanatical among them smashed statues, and disfigured bas- 
reliefs, and wrecked shrines with characteristic savage and 
ignorant zeal. When the Christians could afford to build 
churches for themselves they forsook the temple, and then 
the inhabitants of the town began to build mud houses for 
themselves in the courtyard and other parts of the building. 
As these fell down year by year the natives, who never 
repair a building if they can help it, built new ones on the 
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old sites, and thus the temple became filled with earth and 
rubbish. In the XIVth century a mosque was built in the 
large courtyard of Rameses II. by a descendant of a 
Muhammadan saint, who is said to have flourished near 
Mecca either during the life of Muhammad the Prophet 
or shortly after; this man was called Abii Hagdg, and 
several families now living at Luxor claim him as an 
ancestor. 

The Obelisk, hewn out of fine Aswan granite, is one of 
a pair which stood before the pylon of the temple and 
proclaimed the names and titles of Rameses II. ; it is nearly 
82 feet high. The companion obelisk now stands in the 
Place de la Concorde in Paris. The front of the temple 
was ornamented with six colossal statues of Rameses IL, 
four standing and two seated, but of the former three 
have been destroyed. The seated statues, one on 
each side of the door, were of black granite, and 
on the side of the throne of the one which now 
remains are conventional representations of members of 
vanquished nations, 

The top of the pylon when first built was about 80 feet 
above the ground, and its width was nearly 100 feet ; each 
of its towers was hollow, and in their front walls were 
channels with sockets in the ground, in which large poles 
with flags flying from them were placed when Thebes was 
keeping a festival. The face of the pylon is covered with 
sculptures and texts which refer to the dedication of the 
pylon to Amen-Ra, and to the victory of Rameses I. over 
the Kheta. The battle, which took place near the city of 
Kadesh on the Orontes, resulted in the overthrow of a great 
confederation of Syrian tribes, and Rameses was greatly 
elated by his victory. Among the texts on the pylon is a 
description of the fight written by one Pen-ta-urt, and 
this poetical narrative of the momentous event was so much 
esteemed by the king, that he ordered it to be inscribed 
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on stele and many public buildings throughout the country. 
The outsides of the walls built by Rameses II. are covered 
with scenes relating to the same campaign and describing 
the return of the king in triumph. 

The doorway of the Court of Rameses II. (A) 
contains reliefs by Shabaka, a king of the XXVth 
dynasty, and in the north-west corner are the ruins 
of a small chapel which Rameses II. built against the pylon ; 
a portico with two rows of pillars runs round most of the 
four sides. Of the reliefs on the walls some date from the 
reign of Amenophis III. and Heru-em-heb, but most of 
them have been usurped by Rameses II.; here also are 
figures of personifications of geographical localities bearing 
offerings, and in the south-west corner are figures of 
seventeen of the sons of Rameses II., who are making 
offerings at the ceremony of dedication of the pylon. These 
are followed by a number of sacrificial scenes. The 
columns of the portico are 72 in number and have lotus 
capitals ; on each is a relief representing Rameses II. 
making an offering either to Amen-Ra, or Amsu, and some 
goddess. ‘The little chapel in the north-west corner contains 
three chambers, which are dedicated respectively to Amen- 
Ra, Mut, and Khonsu. On each side of the doorway which 
leads into the colonnade Rameses II. placed a huge black 
granite statue of himself, and between the columns close by 
were eleven statues of himself in red granite; on the side of 
each of these last is a figure of one of his wives. The 
Colonnade (8) beyond the courtyard of Rameses II; is a 
part of the original building of Amenophis III., though 
the names of many other kings are found in it; but it is 
doubtful if any of the reliefs on the walls were made by 
him ; the scenes represent the celebration of the festival of 
Amen-Ra, the procession of sacred boats to the Nile and 
back, the ceremonies in the shrine, etc., and many of them 
date from the time of Heru-em-heb.. The lotus columns, r4 
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in number, are massive but beautifully proportioned ; they 
are about 51 feet high, and about 11 feet in diameter. 

The Court of Amenophis III. (c) is next reached. 
Round three sides of this runs a colonnade with two rows of 
columns, and the walls are decorated with reliefs belonging 
to various periods, from that of Amenophis III. to that of 
Alexander and Philip. Beyond this courtyard is a hall 
containing 32 columns; the walls are ornamented with 
reliefs of various periods, and the occurrence of the names 
of several kings in this portion of the building shows that, 
in parts, it has been often repaired. To the left, between 
the two last columns, is an altar of the Roman period, with 
a Latin inscription dedicating it to the Emperor Augustus. 
Passing through the doorway, a chamber which originally 
had eight columns is entered; this was altered in several 
ways, and turned into a church by the Christians, who 
plastered over the interesting reliefs of the time of 
Amenophis III. with lime, and then painted it with 
elaborate designs in bright colours. On each side of this 
chamber is a small chapel; that on the left was dedicated to 
Mut, and that on the right to Khensu. Leaving the 
chamber which was turned into a Christian church, and 
passing through a smaller chamber with four columns, the 
shrine of Alexander the Great is reached. In the 
time of Amenophis III. it contained four columns, but 
these Alexander removed, and turned it into a shrine in 
place of the old shrine which was originally in the last room 
of the building. In the centre a rectangular building open 
at both ends was built, and within this was carefully 
preserved the sacred boat of Ra, wherein was seated a 
figure of the god, ‘The walls of this shrine are ornamented 
with reliefs, in which Amenophis III. is seen adoring the 
various gods of Thebes; the ceiling is decorated with 
figures of vultures and a large number of five-rayed stars 
painted in yellow on a blue ground, Through a doorway 
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on the left in the sanctuary, and through a second doorway 
immediately on the left of it, the chamber on which is 
depicted the Birth of Amenophis III. is reached ; the 
roof of the chamber is supported by three columns with 
lotus capitals. Here on the west wall are the following 
scenes, arranged in three rows :— 

First or Lowest Row. 1. Khnemu, seated opposite Isis, 
fashioning the body of the young king and his £a or double 
upon a potter’s wheel ; he predicts that the child shall be 
king of Egypt. 2. Amen and Khnemu holding converse. 
3. Amen and Mut-em-ua, wife of Thothmes IV., and 
mother of Amenophis III., holding converse in the presence 
of the goddesses Selq, or Serq, and Neith. In the text the 
god Amen declares that he had taken the form of the 
husband of Mut-em-ua and that he is the father of the . 
child who is to be born. 4. Amen and Thothmes IV. 
5. Mut-em-ua being embraced by the goddess Isis in the 
presence of Amen. Second or Middle Row. 1. Thoth 
telling the queen that Amen has given her a son. 2. The 
queen being great with child, is being sustained by Knnemu 
and Isis, who make her to breathe “life.” 3. The child is 
born in the presence of Thoueris, the goddess of children, 
and Bes, the driver away of evil spirits from the bed of 
birth. 4. Isis offering the child to Amen, who addresses 
him as “son of the Sun.” 5. The child Amenophis IIL., 
seated on the knees of Amen, whilst his destiny is being 
decreed in the presence of Isis or Hathor; Mut offers to 
him a palm branch, at the end of which is the emblem of 
festivals. Amen declares that he will give him “ millions 
of years, like the Sun.” Third or Top Row. 1. The 
queen seated on the bed of birth, and the child being 
suckled by Hathor in the form of a cow. 2. The seven 
Hathors (?) and two goddesses. 3. The Niles of the South 
and North purifying the child. 4. Horus presenting the 
king and his 4a to Amen. 5. The’ gods Khnemu and 
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Anubis. 6. The king and his 4a seated and also standing 
before Amen. 7. Amenophis seated on his throne. The 
scenes on the south wall refer to the acknowledgment of 
his sovereignty by the gods of Egypt. The remaining 
chambers of the temple are not of any special interest. It 
will be noted that the idea of the scenes of the Birth 
Chamber is copied from the temple of Hatshepset at Dér 
al-Bahari. 

II. The Temple at Karnak. The ruins of the build- 
ings at Karnak are perhaps the most wonderful of any in 
Egypt, and they merit many visits from the traveller. It is 
probable that this spot was “holy ground” from a very 
early to a very late period, and we know that a number of 
kings from Usertsen I. to Euergetes II. lavished much 
wealth to make splendid the famous shrine of Amen in the 
Apts, and other temples situated there. The temples of 
Luxor and Karnak were united by an avenue about 6,500 
feet long and 80 feet wide, on each side of which was 
arranged a row of sphinxes; from the fact that these monu- 
ments are without names, M. Mariette thought that the 
avenue was constructed at the expense of the priests or the 
wealthy inhabitants of the town, just as in later days the 
pronaos of the temple at Denderah was built by the people 
of that town. At the end of this avenue, to the right, is a 
road which leads to the so-called Temple of Mut,* which 
was also approached by an avenue of sphinxes. Within 

* In the Temple of Mut, by permission of the authorities, Miss 
Margaret Benson carried out some excavations, and in the first court 
discovered an almost perfect black granite squatting statue of a scribe 
called Amen-em-hat. On the front were several lines of well cut 
hieroglyphics containing prayers to the various great gods of Thebes, 
and the cartouches on it of Amenophis II. show that the deceased 
flourished during the first half of the XVIIIth dynasty, about B.c. 1500. 
The statue is about two feet high, and probably stood in a prominent 
place in the temple with which he was associated. This site had been 


dug through more than once by Mariette and by natives, and Miss 
Benson’s ‘‘find” indicates that the neighbouring ground should be 
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the enclosure there stood originally two temples, both of 
which were dedicated to Amen, built during the reign of 
Amenophis III. ; Rameses II. erected two obelisks in front 


PLANS OF KARNAK—I-3. 


a 2. 
1. Karnak before the time of Thothmes I., B.c, 1550. 
2, Karnak during the reign of Thothmes I, 


3. Karnak during the reign of Queen Hatshepset, B.c. 1550. 
From Mariette, Karnak, Pl. VI. 


of the larger temple. To the north-west of these a smaller 
temple was built in Ptolemaic times, and the ruins on one 
side of it show that the small temples which stood there 


explored once again. Further excavations by Miss Benson brought to 
light about forty Sekhet figures, and cartouches of Rameses II., 
Rameses III., Rameses IV., Rameses VI., and Shishak I. inscribed 
upon statues and walls. 
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were either founded or restored by Rameses II., Osorkon, 
Thekeleth, Sabaco, Nectanebus I., and the Ptolemies. Be- 
hind the temple enclosure are the remains of a temple 
dedicated to Ptah of Memphis by Thothmes III.; the three 
doors behind it and the courts into which they lead were 
added by Sabaco, Tirhakah, and the Ptolemies. 

Returning to 
the end of the 
avenue of 
sphinxes which 
leads from Luxor 
to Karnak, a 
second smaller 
avenue orna- 
mented with a 
row of  ram- 
headed sphinxes 
on each side is 
entered ; -atathe 
end of it stands 
the splendid py- 
lon built by 
Ptolemy IX,, 
Euergetes II. 
Passing through 
the door, a 
smaller avenue 
of sphinxes lead- 
ing to the temple built by Rameses III. is reached; the 
small avenue of sphinxes and eight of its columns were 
added by Rameses XIII. This temple was dedicated to 
Khonsu, and appears to have been built upon the site of 
an ancient temple of the time of Amenophis III. ‘To the 
west of this temple is a smaller temple built by Ptolemy IX., 


Euergetes IT. 


Ptolemaic gateway at Karnak. 
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The great Temple of Amen at Karnak fronted the 
Nile, and was approached by means of a small avenue of 
ram-headed sphinxes which were placed in position by 
Rameses II. Passing through the first propylon, a court 
or hall, having a double row of pillars down the centre, is 
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Karnak during the reign of Thothmes III., B.c. 1550. 
From Mariette, Karnak, Pl. VI. 


entered ; on each side is a corridor with a row of columns. 
On the right-hand (south) side are the ruins of a temple built 
by Rameses III., and on the left are those of another built 
by Seti II. This court or hall was the work of Shashang, 
the first king of the XXIInd dynasty: On each side of 


ie an 
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the steps leading through the second pylon was a colossal 


statue of Rameses II.; that on the right hand has now 
disappeared. Passing through this pylon, the famous “ Hall 
of Columns” is entered. The twelve columns forming the 
double row in the middle are about sixty feet high and 
about thirty-five feet in circumference ; the other columns, 
122 in number, are about forty feet high and twenty-seven 
feet in circumference. Rameses I. set up one column, 
Seti I., the builder of this hall, set up seventy-nine, and 
the remaining fifty-four were set up by Rameses II. It 
is thought that this hall was originally roofed over. At 
the end of it is the third propylon, which was built by 
Amenophis III., and served as the entrance to the temple 
until the time of Rameses I. Between this and the next 
pylon is a narrow passage, in the middle of which stood two 
obelisks which were set up by Thothmes I.; the southern 
one is still standing, and bears the names of this king, but 
the northern one has fallen,* and its fragments show that 
Thothmes III. caused his name to be carved on it. At the 
southern end of this passage are the remains of a gate built 
by Rameses IX. The fourth and fifth pylons were built by 
Thothmes I. Between them stood fourteen columns, six of 
which were set up by Thothmes I., and eight by Amenophis 
II., and two granite obelisks; one of the obelisks still 
stands. They were hewn out of the granite quarry by the 
command of Hatshepset,{ the daughter of Thothmes L., 
and sister and wife of Thothmes II. and aunt of Thoth- 
mes III. This able woman set them up in honour of 
“father Amen,” and she relates in the inscriptions on the 


* It was standing when Pococke visited Egypt in 1737-1739. 

+ “Scarcely had the royal brother and husband of Hekop (sc) 
closed his eyes, when the proud queen threw aside her woman’s veil, 
and appeared in all the splendour of Pharaoh, as a born king. For she 
laid aside her woman’s dress, clothed herself in man’s attire, and 
adorned herself with the crown and insignia of royalty.” (Brugsch’s 
Egypt under the Pharaohs, Vol. I., p. 349) 
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base of the standing obelisk that she covered their tops with 
tcham, i.e., gold containing a large proportion of silver, so 
that they could be seen from:a very great distance, and that 
she had them hewn and brought down to Thebes in about 
seven months. These obelisks were brought into their 
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Karnak during the reign of Amenophis III., B.c. 1450. 
From Mariette, Karnak, Pl. VI. 


chamber from the south side, and were 98 and 105 feet high 
respectively ; the masonry round their bases is of the time 
of Thothines ITI. 

The sixth pylon and the two walls which flank it on 
the north and south are the work of Thothmes IIL., 
but Seti II., Rameses III., and Rameses IV. have added 
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their cartouches to them. On this pylon are inscribed a 
large number of geographical names of interest. Passing 
through it, the visitor finds himself in a vestibule which 
leads into a red granite oblong chamber, inscribed with the 
name of Philip III. of Macedon, which is often said to have 
formed the sanctuary. In the chambers on each side of it 
are found the names of Amenophis I., Thothmes I., Thothmes 
II., Flatshepset, and Thothmes III. The sanctuary stood 
in the centre of the large court beyond the two oblong red 
granite pedestals. In ancient days, when Thebes was 
pillaged by her conquerors, it would seem that special care 
was taken to uproot not only the shrine, but the very 
foundations upon which it rested. Some fragments of 
columns inscribed with the name of Usertsen I. found 
there prove, however, that its foundation dates from 
the reign of this king. Beyond the sanctuary court is 
a large building of the time of Thothmes III. In it was 
found the famous Tablet of Ancestors,* now in Paris, 
where this king is seen making offerings to a number of his 
royal ancestors. On the north side of the building is 
the chamber in which he made his offerings, and on the east 
side is a chamber where he adored the hawk, the emblem 
of the Sun-god Ra; this latter chamber was restored by 
Alexander II. Behind the great temple, and quite distinct 
from it, was another small temple. On the south side of 
the great temple was a lake which was filled by infiltration 
from the Nile; it appears only to have been used for 
processional purposes, as water for ablutionary and other 
purposes was drawn from the well on the north side of the 
interior of the temple. The lake was dug during the reign 
of Thothmes III., and its stone quays probably belong to 
the same period. 

Passing through the gate at the southern end of the 
passage in which stands the obelisk of Hatshepset, a long 


* See p. 9 (Tablet of Karnak). 
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avenue with four pylons is entered; the first was built by 
Thothmes III., the second by Thothmes I., and the third 
and fourth by Heru-em-heb. Between these last two, on the 
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Karnak under Rameses II., B.C. 1333. 

From Mariette, Karnak, Pl. VII. 
east side, stood a temple built by Amenophis II. On the 
north side of the Great Temple are the ruins of two smaller 
buildings which belong to the time of the XXVIth dynasty. 
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The outside of the north wall of the Great Hall of 
Columns is ornamented with some interesting scenes from the 
battles of Seti I. against the peoples who lived to the north- 
east of Syria and in Mesopotamia, called Shasu, Rutennu, 
and Kharu. The king is represented as having conquered 
all these people, and returning to Thebes laden with much 
spoil and bringing many captives. It is doubtful if the 
events really took place in the order in which they are 
depicted ; but the fidelity to nature, and the spirit and skill 
with which these bas-reliefs have been executed, make them 
some of the most remarkable sculptures known. . The 
scene in which Seti I. is shown grasping the hair. of the 
heads of a number of people, in'the act of slaying them, is 
symbolic. 

The outside of the south wall is ornamented with a large 
scene in which Shashanq (Shishak), the first king of the 
XXIInd dynasty, is represented smiting a group of kneeling 
prisoners; the god Amen, in the form of a woman, is 
standing by presenting him with weapons of war. Here 
also are 150 cartouches, surmounted by heads, in which 
are written the names of the towns captured by Shishak. 
The type of features given to these heads by the sculptor 
shows that the vanquished peoples belonged to a branch of 
the great Semitic family. The hieroglyphics in one of the 
cartouches were supposed to read “‘the king of Judah,” and 
to represent Jeroboam, who was vanquished by Shishak: 
it has now been proved conclusively that they form the 
name of a place called Iuta-melek. Passing along to the 
east, the visitor comes to a wall at right angles to the first, 
upon which is inscribed a copy of the poem of Pen-ta-urt, 
celebrating the victory of Rameses II. over the Kheta, 
in the fifth year of his reign; and on the west side of the 
wall is a stele on which is set forth a copy of the offensive 
and defensive treaty between this king and the prince of 
the Kheta. 


TANM0OM> 
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Karnak under the Ptolemies. From Mariette, Karnak, Pl. VII. 


. Walls standing before the time of Thothmes I. 
. Pylons built by Thothmes I, 

. Walls and obelisks of Hatshepset. 

. Walls, pylon, etc., of Thothmes III. 

. Gateway of Thothmes IV. 

. Pylon of Amenophis IIT. 

. Pylon of Rameses I. 

. Walls and columns of Seti I. 


Columns, walls, and statue of Rameses II. 


Ovozerxzy 


Temple of Seti IT. 
Temple of Rameses III. 
Gateway of Rameses IX. 


. Pillars and walls of the XXIInd dynasty. 
. Pillars of Tirhakah. 


- Corridor of Philip IIT. of Macedon, 


Chamber and shrine of Alexander Ii, 
Pylon built by the Ptolemies. 
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The inscriptions on the magnificent ruins at Karnak show 
that from the time of Usertsen I., B.c. 2433, to that of Alex- 
ander II. of Egypt, B.c. 312 (?), the chief religious centre* of 
Upper Egyptwas at Thebes, and that the most powerful of the 
kings of Egypt who reigned during this period spared neither 
pains nor expense in adding to and beautifying the temples 
there. In fact, it was as much a pleasure as a duty for a 
king to repair the old buildings of the famous shrine of 
Karnak, or to build new ones, for the walls and pylons of 
that ancient sanctuary constituted a book of fame in the 
best and greatest sense in the opinion of the Egyptians. 
The fury of the elements, the attacks of Egypt’s enemies, 
and the yearly rise of the Nile have all contributed power- 
fully towards the destruction of these splendid buildings ; 
but what has helped most of all to injure them is the 
weakness of the foundations of their walls and columns, 
and the insufficiency of their bases. So long as the columns 
were partly buried in earth and rubbish, very little strain 
was put upon them, and they appeared sound enough ; but 
when the masses of earth which surrounded their bases were 
removed, experts declared that a number of them would 
fall. In 1899 eleven of the columns in the Great Hall at 
Karnak did fall, and an examination of their foundations 
showed the reasons, viz., insufficiency of base, poor founda- 
tions, and to these may be added, as Sir W. Garstin said, 
unstable equilibrium of the soil caused by alteration of the 
levels of the Nile. Much injury has, of course, also been 
caused to the stones of the columns by the salts which were 
present in the masses of earth which formerly surrounded 
them. It is satisfactoryto be able to state that the 11 columns 
have been re-erected to their full height. Each stone has 
been placed in its former position, and the work of replacing 


* The short-lived heresy of the worship of the disk of the Sun 
instead of that of Amen-Ra would not interfere with the general popu- 
larity of Theban temples. 
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the capitals and the architraves is being carried out:inssuch 
a way that the restored columns. will not be over-weighted. 
This fine piece of restoration has been effected by M. George 
Legrain, who has been in charge of the work from the 
beginning. He has rebuilt the columns. very. skilfully, 
without accident or damage to. a single stone, and his 
energy and devotion to the work deserve the gratitude-of 
all lovers of antiquity. Under his care, excavation and 
restoration have gone hand in hand, and, when ‘his work is 
finished, the best result is to be anticipated. During the 
course of the work at Karnak, M. Legrain made a ‘‘ find” 
of statues of unparalleled historical interest ; as Sir William 
Garstin says, nothing like it has been made since Mariette 
Pasha’s excavations at the Serapeum. It seems that, in 
1883 M. Maspero sank some trial shafts near the seventh 
pylon of the Temple of Karnak, and was rewarded by the 
discovery of a large number of pieces of statues, and 
architectural fragments of considerable size... In tg0z and 
1902, M. Legrain began work at this place, and, among 
other things, found several fine reliefs of Amen-hetep I, 
Inasmuch as these reliefs showed no signs of the hammering 
out of the name of Amen which took place in the reign of 
Amen-hetep IV., it was clear that they had been cast down 
from their places in the reign of some earlier king of the 
XVIIIth dynasty. Subsequently monuments of the reign 
of Hatshepset and Thothmes III. were discovered, and 
later a statue of the period of Seti I. In 1903, when the 
work was continued, M. Legrain discovered a ‘vast’ pit 
literally filled with statues which had been cast into’ it by 
the order of some king who was about to repair or enlarge 
the Temple of Karnak. Asa result of the excavations of 
1903, M. Legrain brought up out of the pit 457 statues in 
granite, alabaster, calcareous stone, basalt, breccia, quartz, 
mother-of-emerald, sandstone, petrified wood, etc. ; 7 stone 
sphinxes, 5 sacred animals, 15 stele in granite, etc.; 3 
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figures of Osiris in lead and 40 in stone ; and 8,000 bronze 
figures of Osiris and other gods; in all 8,519 objects. 
Work was resumed in 1905, and 170 more statues were 
discovered, and 8,000 figures of Osiris in bronze, etc., in 
all 8,268 objects. The oldest statue found clearly belongs 


to the period of Kha-sekhemui & rae Of the XIth 
dynasty was found the statue of a king called MEenTuu- 


HETEP (=> oe , with the prenomen of Mer-ankh- 


Ra (© ae + |. and a portion of a statue of a king 
called Se-ankh-kaRa (off U). 


Of kings of the XIIIth and XIVth dynasties the 
“find” at Karnak supplies the following rare names :— 


Kuu-Taul-RA (6 AS eee F MER-SEKHEM-RA NEFER- 
HETEP ITT. © <x ¥ | icataae 1H and MER-HETEP-RA 


SEBEK-HETEP VIII. € <1 05 | | Bala cl: A 
a a petit etal) 


fragment of a small obelisk also supplies the Horus name 
‘of SEBEK-EM-SA-F I. 217] HETEP-NETERU, and a 


portion of his prenomen. Statues of the XVIIIth dynasty 
are numerous, and the most important of them historically 
is that of Tut-ankh-Amen, which was usurped by Heru-em- 
heb. The statues which belong to the XXIInd dynasty 
are of great value historically, and supply a number of 
important data, which enable us to fix the order of some of 
its kings with considerable accuracy. Ofa later period the 
statues of King Tirhikah and the princess Ankh-nes-nefer- 
ab-Ra are of special interest, and we learn that the prenomen 


of the latter was MutT-HEQ-NEFERT (Spe ‘gr . Of 


the circumstances under which these statues were buried 
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we know nothing, but care appears to have been taken to 
prevent any breakage of them on a large scale, and honour- 
able oblivion was afforded them. It is too early yet to 
attempt to summarize the results which the inscriptions on 
these statues will yield, and we must wait for the catalogue 
of them which, we understand, is in preparation by 
M. Legrain. Meanwhile the facts given above* will 
indicate the importance of the “find,” and show what 
a mass of new material awaits investigation by the 
Egyptologist. 

The Temple of Amen-hetep II. at Madamiad 
4c] dal] » about 6 miles from Luxor, is well worth a visit. 


On the West Bank of the river the following are the 
most interesting antiquities :— 
I. The Temple of Kurna.—This temple was built 
by Seti I. in memory of his father Rameses I.; it was 
, completed by Rameses II., by 
whom it was re-dedicated to the 
memory of his father Seti I. Two 
pylons stood before it, and joining 
them was an Avenue of Sphinxes. 
This temple was to all intents and 
purposes a cenotaph, and as such 
pi | —- its position on the edge of the 
Sr ay desert, at the entrance to a necro- 
polis, is explained. In the tem- 
ple were six columns, and on each side were several small 
chambers. The sculptures on the walls represent Rameses II. 
making offerings to the gods, among whom are Rameses I. 
and Seti I. According to an inscription there, it is said 
that Seti I. went to heaven and was united with the Sun-god 
before this temple was finished, and that Rameses II. made 
and fixed the doors, finished the building of the walls, 


Plan of the Temple at Karna. 


* See Legrain in Maspero’s Recwed/, tom. xxvii, etc. 
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and decorated the interior. The workmanship in certain 
parts of this temple recalls that of certain parts of Abydos ; 
it is probable that the same artists were employed. 

II. The Ramesseum.—This temple, called also the 
Memnonium andthe tomb of Osymandyas (Diodorus, L., 


iv), was built by Rameses IL, 

in honour of Amen-Ra. As at 
Kitrna, two pylons stood in 
front of it. The first court had 
a single row of pillars on each 
side of it; passing up a flight of 
steps, and through the second 
pylon, is a second court, having 
a double row of round columns 
on the east and west sides, and 
a row of pilasters, to which 
large figures. of Rameses II. 
under the form of Osiris are 
attached, on the north and 
south sides. Before the second 
pylon stood a colossal statue of 
Rameses II., at least sixty feet 
high, which has been thrown 
down (by Cambyses ?), turned 
over on its back, and mutilated. 
In the hall are twelve huge 
columns, arranged in two rows, 
and thirty-six smaller ones ar- 
ranged in six rows. On [the 


ea of the eens at 
Ki <firna. 


interior face of the second pylon are sculptured scenes in 
the war of Rameses II. against the Kheta, which took place 


in the fifth year of his reign ; 


in them he is represented 


slaying the personal attendants of the prince of the Kheta. 
Elsewhere is the famous scene in which Rameses, having 
been forsaken by his army, is seen cutting his way through 
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the enemy, and hurling them one after the other into 
the Orontes near Kadesh. The walls of the temple are 
ornamented with small battle scenes and reliefs representing 
the king making offerings to the gods of Thebes. On the 
ceiling of one of the chambers is an interesting astronomical 
piece on which the twelve Egyptian months are mentioned. 

The following is the account of the Tomb of Osymandyas 
given by Diodorus :— 

“And these things are not only reported by the Egyptian 
priests, out of their sacred records, but many of the Grecians, who 
travelled to Thebes in the time of Ptolemy Lagus, and wrote 
histories of Egypt (among whom was Hecateus), agree with 
what we have related. Of the first sepulchres (wherein they say 
the women of Jupiter were buried), that of king Osymandyas was 
ten furlongs in circuit ; at the entrance of which they say, was 
a portico of various coloured marble, in length two hundred feet ; 
and in height, five-and-forty cubits: thence going forward, you 
come into a four-square stone gallery, every square being four 
hundred feet, supported, instead of pillars, with beasts, each of 
one entire stone, sixteen cubits high, carved after the antique 
manner. The roof was entirely of stone ; each stone eight cubits 
broad, with an azure sky, bespangled with stars. Passing out of 
this peristylion, you enter into another portico, much like the 
former, but more curiously carved, and with more variety. At the 
entrance stand three statues, each of one entire stone, the work- 
manship of Memnon of Sienitas. One of these, made ifPa sitting 
posture, is the greatest in all Egypt, the measure of his foot 
exceeding seven cubits ; the one standing on the right, and the 
other on the left, being his daughter and mother. This piece is 
not only commendable for its greatness, but admirable for its cut 
and workmanship, and the excellency of the stone. In so great 
a work there is not to be discerned the least flaw, or any other 
blemish. Upon it there is this inscription :—‘ I am Osymandyas, 
king of kings ; if any would know how great I am, and where 
I lie, let him excel me in any of my works.’ 

“There was likewise at this second gate, another statue of his 
mother, by herself, of one stone, twenty cubits in height; upon 
her head were placed three crowns, to denote she was both the 
daughter, wife, and mother of aking. Near to this portico, they 
say there was another gallery or piazza, more remarkable than 
the former, in which were various sculptures, representing his 
wars with the Bactrians, who had, revolted from him, against 
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whom (it is said) he marched with four hundred thousand foot, and 
twenty thousand horse ; which army he divided into four bodies, 
and appointed his sons penerals of the whole. 

“In the first wall might be seen the king assaulting a bulwark, 
environed with the river, and fighting at the head of his men, 
each against some that make up against him, assisted by a lion, 
in a terrible manner ; which some affirm, is to be taken for a true 
and real lion, which the king bred up tame, which went along 
with him in all his wars, and by his great strength, ever put the 
enemy to flight. Others make this construction of it, that the 
king being a man of extraordinary courage and strength, he was 
willing to trumpet forth his own praises, setting forth the bravery 
of his own spirit, by the representation of a lion. In the second 
wall were carved the captives dragged after the king, represented 
without hands, etc.; which was to signify that they were of 
effeminate spirits, and had no hands when they came to fight. 
The third wall represented all sorts of sculptures, and curious 
images, in which were set forth the king’s sacrificing of oxen, and 
his triumphs in that war. 

‘In the middle of the peristylion, open to the air at the top, was 
reared an altar of shining marble, of excellent workmanship, and 
for largeness to be admired. In the last wall were two statues, 
each of one entire stone, seven-and-twenty cubits high: near to 
which, three passages opened out of the peristylion, into a stately 
room, supported with pillars like to a theatre for music ; every 
side of the theatre was two hundred feet square. In this, there 
were many statues of wood, representing the pleaders and 
spectators, looking upon the judges that gave judgment. Of 
these, there were thirty carved upon one of the walls. In the 
middle sat the chief justice, with the image of truth lying about 
his neck, with his eyes closed, having many books lying before 
him. This signified that a judge ought not to take any bribes, 
but ought only to regard the truth and merits of the cause.” 

III. The Colossi.—These two interesting statues were 
set up in honour of Amenophis III., whom they represent ; 
they stood in front of the pylon of a calcareous stone temple 
which was built by this king; this has now entirely dis- 
appeared. They were hewn out of a hard grit-stone, and 
the top of each was about sixty feet above the ground ; 
originally each was monolithic. The statue on the north is 
the famous Colossus of Memnon, from which a sound 


‘was said to issue every morning when the sun rose, ‘The 
x 
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upper part of it was thrown down by an earthquake, it is 
said, about B.c. 27; the damage was partially repaired 
during the reign of Septimius Severus, who restored the 
head and shoulders of the figure by adding to it five 
layers of stone. When Strabo was at Thebes with A‘hus 
Gallus he heard ‘“‘a noise at the first hour of the day, but 
whether proceeding from the base or from the colossus, or 
produced on purpose by some of those standing round the 
base, I cannot confidently assert.” It is said that after the 
colossus was repaired no sound issued from it. Some 
think that the noise was caused by the sun’s rays striking 
upon the stone, while others believe that a priest hidden in 
the colossus produced it by striking a stone. The inscrip- 
tions show that many distinguished Romans visited the 
* vocal Memnon” and heard the sound; one Petronianus, 
of a poetical turn of mind, stated that it made a sighing 
sound in complaining to its mother, the dawn, of the injuries 
inflicted upon it by Cambyses. The inscriptions on the 
back of the colossi give the names of Amenophis III. 

IV. Madinat Habti.—This village lies to the south of 
the colossi, and its foundation dates from Coptic times. The 
early Christians established themselves around the ancient 
Egyptian temple there, and having carefully plastered over 
the wall sculptures in one of its chambers, they used it as a 
chapel. Round and about this temple many Greek and 
Coptic inscriptions have been found, which prove that the 
Coptic community here was. one of the largest and most 
important in Upper Egypt. 

The Egyptian name of the site was Aat-tcha-Mutet 


ak rik PS 
, whi : 
TENG 1» hah ee which the Copts turned into 


XHRKE. The principal buildings at Madinat Habd are:— 
The Little Temple, the chapels built by royal personages in 
the XXVIth dynasty, the “ Pavilion of Rameses III.,” and 
the Great Temple. The collection of buildings which 
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PAVILION OF RAMESES ll. 


The Little Temple of Thothmes II. at Madinat Habii. 
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forms the Little Temple belongs to various periods, the 
oldest dating from the reigns of the early kings of the 
XVIIIth dynasty (Thothmes II. and III.), and the most 
recent from the time of the Roman rule over Egypt. The 
paved courtyard (A) is the work of the Roman period, and 
in it are inscriptions which record the addresses made to 
various gods by the Emperor Antoninus. The pylon (c), 
which was built by Ptolemy X. and Ptolemy XIII, is 
reached by crossing a smaller court (B), also of the Roman 
period; the reliefs upon it represent these kings making 
offerings to the great gods of Egypt, and below them is the 
text of a hymn to the Sun. This pylon leads to the court- 
yard built by Nectanebus II. (p), and to the pylon built at 
the end of it by royal Ethiopian personages (E). “The scenes 
on the walls of the court of Nectanebus represent the king 
slaughtering prisoners, processions of the personifications of 
nomes, the king making offerings, etc. The pylon was 
built by Shabaka, and additions were made by Tirhakah, 
Nectanebus II., and Ptolemy X. Beyond this pylon is 
another courtyard, of uncertain date, containing 16 pillars, 
eight on each side (F). The oldest part of the building is 
the XVIIIth dynasty temple (G), which consists of a shrine 
chamber (H), open at each end, and surrounded by an open 
gallery, and a group of six small chambers beyond (I). The 
royal name most frequently found on the temple is that of 
Rameses III., who added several reliefs, in which he is 
represented making offerings to the gods. In the open 
gallery are the names of Thothmes ITI., Heru-em-heb, Seti I. 
and Ptolemy Physkon; on one of the pillars is a text 
showing that Thothmes III. dedicated the temple to 
Menthu, the lord of Thebes. Repairs were carried out on 
- some of the pillars in this gallery by Queen Amenartds and 
Achoris. On the walls of the shrine chamber Thothmes III, 
and Ptolemy Physkon are depicted making offerings to the 
gods of Thebes, and the inscriptions show that the chamber 
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was rebuilt by the latter king. In one of the chambers 
beyond is an unfinished red granite shrine in which the boat 
or emblem of the god Amen-Ra was kept. The Little 
Temple was, like all other temples, enclosed within a wall of 
unbaked: bricks, but its extent and outline were modified 
at different periods to suit the rearrangements made by the 
various kings who restored old buildings or added new ones 
to the site. 

To the left of the Little Temple and the Pavilion of 
Rameses III. lie the Temple of Queen Amenartas, the 
daughter of Kashta, and three small chapels dedicated by 
Shep-en-ap, daughter of Piankhi, Meht-en-usekht, wife of 
Psammetichus I., and Nit-aqert (Nitocris), daughter of 
Psammetichus I. The scenes on the walls of the 
chapels are of the same class as those on the Temple of 
Amenartas, and, though interesting, are of no. great 
importance. 

The Pavilion of Rameses III. is a most interesting 
and instructive building, for it represents an attempt to 
reproduce in Egypt a small fort or strong city of the class 
with which the Egyptians must have become familiar in 
their campaigns against the Kheta and other allied peoples 
in Northern Syria. It seems to have been designed to take 
the place of a pylon, and to have been intended to 
add to the dignity and grandeur of the Great Temple of 
Rameses III., which lay beyond it. It was approached 
through an opening in the eastern side of the great unbaked 
mud brick wall, some 30 feet high and 30 feet thick, with 
which this king surrounded the temple buildings at Madinat 
Haba. In front of the building was a stone crenelated 
wall, nearly ten feet thick and eleven feet high, with a door- 
way nearly five feet wide, and in each side of this was a 
small ‘room which served as a guard chamber. On 
the outside of these chambers are scenes representing 
Rameses JIJ. and Rameses IV. making offerings to the 
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gods. The Pavilion consists of two large. rectangular 
towers, about 26 feet wide, and, when complete, their 
height must have been about 72 feet ; the distance between 
them is about 22 ft. 6 in. The walls behind. them 
open out and form a small court, but they. soon 
contract, and becoming still narrower, at. length the 
two wings of the building unite; in the portion where 
they unite is a door, above which are two windows. On 
each side of the stone walls which remain are a number 
of chambers built of brick, and it appears that these filled 
the whole of the thickness of the great mud brick wall 
which enclosed all the temple buildings. The wall of the 
front of the pavilion slopes backwards, and its lower part 
rests upon a low foundation wall which slopes rapidly. 
On the south tower are reliefs representing Rameses III. 
clubbing his enemies in the presence of Harmachis, who 
hands him a sword. The peoples depicted here are the 
Ethiopians and the tribes that lived in the deserts to the 
west of the Nile; and those on the north tower are the 
Kheta, the Ameru, the Tchakari, the Shardana of the sea, 
the Shakalasha, the Tursha of the sea, and the Pulasta, 
Z.e., the sea-coast dwellers of Phoenicia and the neighbouring 
coasts and islands (?), The scenes on the towers represent 
the king bringing his prisoners before Amen-Ra, and the 
texts give the words spoken by the god and the king and 
the chiefs of the vanquished peoples. In the widest part 
of the space between the towers are scenes depicting 
Rameses III. making offerings to the gods Anher-Shu, 
Tefnut, Temu, Iusaaset, Ptah, Sekhet, Thoth, etc. On 
the walls further in the king is being led to Amen by 
Menthu and Temu, and he receives a crown from Amen, 
whilst Thoth inscribes his name upon a palm-branch for 
long years of life. The entrance to the upper rooms was 
by a staircase in the south tower. The walls of the rooms 
are decorated with scenes in which the king is seen sur- 
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rounded by naked women, who play tambourines, and bring 
him fruit and flowers, and play draughts with him. 

The Great Temple of Rameses III. is one of the 
most interesting of the funerary chapels on the western 
bank of the Nile at Thebes, and was built by this king to 
his own memory; its length is nearly 500 feet, and its 
width about 160 feet. The upper parts of the towers of 
the first pylon have neither texts nor sculptures, but the 
lower parts have both. The reliefs on both sides of the 
dooiways are, substantially, the same. Here we see 
Rameses III. clubbing a number of representatives of 
vanquished peoples, and near these are 86 captives with 
their names enclosed within ovals upon their bodies. It is 
clear from some of the names that the peoples here repre- 
sented lived in Syria, Phoenicia, Cyprus, and parts of Africa. 
Here also is the god Thoth, who inscribes the king’s name 
upon the leaves of a tree, probably a kind of celestial acacia, 
for the cult of which the neighbourhood was famous ; 
and. close by are Amen, Mut, and Khonsu, before whom the 
king kneels. The text on the north side is a poetical 
description of the king’s conquest of the Libyans. To the 
right of one of the flag-pole channels, on the south side, is 
a stele, dated in the 12th year of the king, in which his 
benefactions to the temples are extolled, and a speech of 
the god Ptah is reported. 

The door leading to the First Court is decorated 
with reliefs in which Rameses III. is seen adoring 
various gods. The first court (A), which measures 111 
feet by 136 feet, contains two porticoes; that on the 
right has seven rectangular pillars, in the front — of 
each of which is a statue of the king, nearly 20 feet high, 
in the form of Osiris, and that on the left has eight columns, 
On the back of the pylon leading into this courtyard the 
defeat of the Libyans and the triumph of the Egyptians are 
depicted ; in one portion of the relief on the right side the 
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hands of the dead are being cut off, and the numbers of men 
killed and mutilated, as well as lists of the spoil, are set 
forth with evident care. The accompanying text, of course, 
describes the battle, and the great valour of Rameses III. 
The seven rectangular pillars of the north portico are 
ornamented with battle scenes and representations of the 
king making offerings to the gods, etc.; in the statues the 
king has all the attributes of Osiris, and by the side cf the 


Court at Madinat Habt. 


legs are small statues of the sons and daughters of 
Rameses IIJ. The eight columns with cup-shaped capitals 
of the south portico have each a double relief representing 
the king slaying prisoners in the presence of Amen-Ra or 
Menthu. Qn the north side of the face of the second pylon 
is a long inscription recording the triumph of the king over 
some tribes of Western Asia, and on the south side is 
a representation of Rameses TII. reviewing his army and 
battle scenes, etc. 
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The Se- 
cond Court 
(B) is about 
the same size 
as the first, 
and on each 
of the four 
sides is a por- 
tico; on the 
north and 
south sides 
the roof is 
supported by 
five columns 
with lotus 
capitals, and 
on the east 
and west sides 
by eight rect- 
angular __ pil- 
lars, each of 
which had a 
statue of the 
king as Osiris 
in front of it. 

The walls 
on thesouth- 
east side 
are decorated 
with reliefs of 
battle scenes, 
among them 
being :— The 
Theban triad 
giving the 


2 


The Temple of Rameses III. at Madinat Habf xB 
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king victory over the invaders of Egypt; defeat of northern 
tribes by the Egyptians; counting the hands (3,000!) cut 
off from dead enemies; Rameses leading three rows of 
captives ; and captives being offered to Amen ; the accom- 
panying text celebrates the king’s victories. 

On the north-east are representations of religious pro- 
cessions at the festival of Seker, the festival of Amen, and the 
festival of Amsu; these reliefs are of great interest. This court- 
yard was turned into a church by the Copts, who removed 
the middle column of the northern portico, and built an altar 
against the wall behind it. On the west wall are figures of 
a number of the king’s sons. Passing into the Halli of 
Columns (c) it is seen that this part of the temple is not 
as well preserved as the First and Second Courts, for of 
the 24 columns which supported the roof, only the bases 
remain. This damage is said to have been wrought by the 
earthquake of B.c. 27, and the portions of the overthrown 
columns were probably used by the Copts and Arabs to 
make stones for corn mills. This hall measures about 
87 feet by 62 feet. On the walls are reliefs in which the 
king is seen making offerings of various kinds to the gods 
of Thebes. On the south side are five small chambers 
wherein the treasures of the temple were kept. After the 
Hall of Columns come two small chambers, each with eight 
columns ; the first, the reliefs of which are destroyed, 
measures about 56 feet by 27 feet. On each side are 
numbers of small chambers, the walls of which are decorated 
with mythological, astronomical, and other scenes, and 
some were clearly set apart for the service of special gods ; 
in most of them are sculptured figures of the king adoring 
the gods: The spaces left hollow by the foundation walls, 
and commonly called crypts, were often used as tombs. On 
the outside of the temple walls are series of reliefs which 
refer to :—1. Calendar of Festivals (South Wall); 2. Wars 
against the people of the Sfdan,. ete. (West Wall); and 
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3- Wars against the Libyans and peoples of Asia Minor 
(Worth Wall and part of West Wall). For a full account 
of the temple, see M. Daressy’s excellent Votice Explicative 
des Ruines de Médinet Habou, Cairo, 1897. 


V. The Temple of Queen Hatshepset at Dér al- 
Bahari was built by order of Hatshepset in terraces on a 
wide, open space, bounded at its further end by the semi- 
circular wall of cliffs which divides this space from the valley 
of the Tombs of the Kings ; it is approached from the plain 
on the western side of the river through a narrow gorge, the 
sides of which are honeycombed with tombs. It was called 


by the Great Queen, “‘Tcheser Tcheseru” 7 ae LZ 


2,é., ‘‘ Holy of Holies.” Atthe end of the XVIIIth century 
(1798) MM. Jollois and Devilliers visited it, and made a plan 
of the ruins as they found them; they declared that the 
approach from the plain was by an Avenue of Sphinxes, and 
that the avenue was about 42 feet wide, and 437 yards long, 
omitting to count a break of 54 yards; but they, apparently, 
did not know the building, which they imperfectly described, 
by the name it now bears, ‘‘ Dér al-Bahari,” z.e., the Northern 
Monastery. In 1827 Wilkinson made excavations on the 
site, and Lepsius seems to have done the same, but no 
serious clearance of the ruins was begun until Mariette 
began. to work at them in 1858, in which year he uncovered 
the | bas-reliefs which depict the Expedition to Punt. 
At an early stage in his labours he recognized that Hat- 
shepset’s temple was, like many another temple on the 
western bank of the Nile at Thebes, a funerary temple, and 
that it must be classed with buildings like the Ramesseum 
and the great temple at Madinat Haba. In other words, the 
temple of Dér al-Bahart was a huge private chapel which 
was built by the great queen for the express purpose that 
offerings might be made to her 4a, or “ double,” on the ap- 
pointed days of festival, and to that of her father, Thothmes I. 
x 4 
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The Temple of Hatshepset at Dér al-Bahari. 


The site which 
she chose for the 
temple was holy 
ground, for ruins 
of a_ building, 
which was prob- 
ably a funerary 
temple of Men- 
thu-hetep III. 
Neb-hap- Ra, 
a king of the 
XIth dynasty, 
were found to 
the south-west of 


5 the open space 


on which the 
queen built her 
temple. The 
whole — temple 
was surrounded 
by an enclosing 
wall, most of 
which has disap- 
peared, and was 
approached by 
means of an ave- 
nue of sphinxes. 
It was entered 
through a pylon, 
in front of which 
stood two obe- 
lisks. Passing 
through this py- 
lon the visitor, 
following the 
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pathway, arrived at an incline which led to the raised colon- 
nade of the Eastern Terrace (A). The bas-reliefs on its wall 
were protected by a roof (8), supported by one row of 
rectangular pillars, and by one row of polygonal pillars. 
From the centre of this platform (c) an inclined plane 
or flight of steps led to the Western Terrace (p), and 
the face of the supporting wall was protected by a portico 
(E), formed by two rows of square pillars. At each end of 
the portico are rock-cut shrines, which are approached 
through a twelve-columned portico, the roof of which is in 
perfect preservation. The Northern Shrine is decorated 
with religious scenes, and the Southern or Hathor Shrine, 
which is entered through a covered vestibule having pillars 
with Hathor-headed capitals, contains scenes relating to the 
rejoicings which took place at Thebes on the return of the 
queen’s successful expedition to Punt. Everywhere will be 
seen the marks of the erasure of the .queen’s name which 
was carried out by Thothmes III. her ward, who hated 
Hatshepset with a deadly hatred; in many places will be 
found marks of the vandalism of Amenophis IV., who 
erased the name and figure of the god Amen from the walls, 
because he hated this god and preferred to worship Aten ; 
and everywhere will be seen the cartouche of Rameses II., 
who, because in places he tried to repair the mischief done 
by Amenophis IV., added his own name wherever possible. 
At the end of the building is a small rectangular court, 
which is entered through a granite gateway, and directly 
opposite it is a rock-hewn shrine with a vaulted roof. The 
plan of the temple given on p. 620 is from Mariette’s work,* 
and will be found useful; from it, however, the reader 
would think that the northern part of the buildings on the 
Western Terrace was similar to that on the south, but this 
is not so. ‘The total length of the whole building, not 
including the Avenue of Sphinxes, was about 800 feet. 
* Deir-el-Bahari, Leipzig, 1877. 
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Hatshepset, the builder of the temple, was the 
daughter of Thothmes I. and of his half-sister Aahmes, 
and the granddaughter of Amenophis I.; her father, 
however, had another wife, Mut-nefert, called Senseneb, 
who bore him a son, Thothmes II., who married Aset, or 


77 


Queen Hatshepset. 


Isis, a woman of low rank, who bore him a son, 
Thothmes III. Hatshepset was half-sister to Thothmes IT. 
and aunt to Thothmes III., and she became the wife of the 
former and the guardian of the latter, her stepson. The 
inscriptions on her temple record that she was associated 
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with her father, Thothmes IL.,‘in the rule of the kingdom, 
and that she herself was enthroned at a very early age. 
From her childhood she is always represented in made 
attire, and in the inscriptions masculine pronouns and 
verbal forms are used in speaking of her, and masculine 
attributes, including a beard, are ascribed to her ; only when 
considered as a goddess is she represented in female form. 
She reigned for about 16 years, and the chief event of her 
reign, omitting the building of the temple, was the famous 
expedition to Punt, a general name of the district which 
probably reached from the coast of Somaliland to the Southern 
Stdan. The queen sent five ships to the coast of Africa, 
and M. Maspero believes that they were sailed by their crews 
up the Elephant River, near Cape Guardafui, and made 
fast near one of the native villages inland. Then followed 
the exchange of objects brought from Egypt for native 
produce, and the natives appear to have given large quan- 
tities of gold in return for almost valueless articles. 

The bas-reliefs which illustrate these scenes are found on 
the southern half of the wall which supports the Western 
Terrace, and it is easy to see that what the natives are 
giving to the Egyptians is both valuable and bulky. The 
chief of Punt, called Pa-rehu, is seen with uplifted hands, and 
wearing a dagger in his belt; he is followed by his wife, a 
lady with a remarkable figure, who wears a single yellow 
garment and a necklace, and by his two sons and a 
daughter. The following drawing illustrates this scene. 
The native products given by the Prince of Punt to the 
Egyptians consisted of aromatic woods, spices, incense, 
anti, rare trees and plants which were afterwards planted in 
the gardens of Amen at Thebes, gold, etc. : these things 
were given to the Egyptians in such large quantities that 
their boats were filled with them, and they formed a very 
substantial offering to the god Amen. Among the gifts of 
the Prince of Punt were leopards, panthers, and other wild 
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animals. Hatshepset seems to have been a capable ruler 
and administrator, but the conquests of foreign lands during 
her reign were few. 

Her husband, Thothmes II., waged war against the 
nomad, raiding tribes of the Eastern Desert, and he 
conducted a campaign of considerable importance in 
Nubia; he seems to have died while he was compara- 
tively young. After his death Hatshepset associated 
Thothmes III. with her in the rule of the kingdom, 
but, as after her death he obliterated her name from her 
temple, it seems that the relations between the rulers were 
not always happy. M. Naville thinks that Thothmes III. 
hated ae because her husband, Thothmes II., Se 


Pa- valu’ ihe Prince of Punt his wife and his two sons, and a daughter. 
(This portion of the relief was stolen from the temple, and has not 
been recovered. ) 


not raised his (Thothmes III.’s) mother Aset to royal rank, 
and that he was jealous of his mother’s honour; Hatshepset 
had no son, and she seems to have been obliged to associate 
Aset’s son with her in the rule of the kingdom. Thothmes 
III. seems to have married first Neferu-Ra, a daughter of 
Hatshepset, and secondly, another daughter of the great 
queen called Hatshepset-meri-Ra. 

It would be unjust to the memory of a great man anda 
loyal servant of Hatshepset if we omitted to mention the 
name of Senmut, the architect and overseer of works of 
Dér al-Bahari. His tomb is still to be seen on a hill about 
a mile from the temple. There is little doubt that he was 
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influenced in making the plan of the temple which he built 
for the Great Queen by that of the temple of Menthuhetep, 
but it says much for the good sense of the ablest woman who 
ever saton the throne of Egypt, that she gave this distinguished 
architect the opportunity of building the unique and beau- 
tiful temple, which has shed glory on the name, both of the 
subject and of his great sovereign. The visitor to the 
temple of Dér al-Bahari owes the ease with which he is able 
to visit every part of it to the labours of M. Naville, assisted 
by Mr. Hogarth, who spent three winters in clearing it at 
the expense of the Egypt Exploration Fund. An idea of 
the vastness of the work may be gleaned from the fact that 
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An Egyptian ship being loaded by the people of Punt. 
(After Mariette.) 


in two winters the enormous amount of 60,000 cubic metres 
of rubbish and stones were removed from the site and 
carried away to a distance of 200 yards. ‘This temple 
now presents a striking appearance, whether seen from the 
Luxor or Kfirna side, and every visitor will much appreciate 
the excellent results which have attended the completion of 
the undertaking.* 

Archeeologists will be interested to know that the newly 
found fragments of the wall upon which the expedition to 

* M. Naville’s description of the temple has been published under 
the title, ‘Zhe Temple of Deir el Bahari,’ 4 parts, London, 
1894-1898, 
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Punt is depicted all agree in pointing to the eastern side of 
Africa as the country which the Egyptians called Punt ; some 
of the animals in the reliefs are identical with those found 
to this day on the Abyssinian coast, and the general products 
of the two countries are the same. Punt was famous for its 
ebony, and all tradition agrees in making Abyssinia, and 
the countries south and east of it, the home of the ebony 
tree. The tombs at Dér al-Bahari were opened many, many 
years ago, and a very large number of the coffins with which 
Mariette furnished the first Egyptian Museum at Balak 
came from them; since that time the whole site has been 
carefully searched by diggers for antiquities, hence com- 
paratively few antiquities have been unearthed by M. Naville. 
In the course of the work he discovered an interesting 
mummy-pit, and in a small chamber hewn in the solid rock, 
about twelve feet below the pavement, he found three 
wooden rectangular coffins (each containing two inner 
coffins), with arched lids, wooden hawks and jackals, 
wreaths of flowers, and a box containing a large number of 
ushabtiu figures. ‘These coffins contained the mummies of 
a priest called Menthu-Tehuti-auf-ankh, and of his mother 
and of his aunt; they belong to the period of the XXVIth 
dynasty, or perhaps a little earlier. 

Turing the last days of the excavations at Dér al-Bahari 
M. Naville’s workmen came upon a very interesting ‘‘ founda- 
tion deposit,” which they discovered in a small rock-hewn 
pit. It consisted of fifty wooden hoes, four bronze slabs, 
a hatchet, a knife, eight wooden models of adzes, eight 
wooden adzes with bronze blades, fifty wooden models of 
an implement of unknown use, ten pots of alabaster, and ten 
baskets ; above these were a few common earthenware pots, 
and over all were some mats. All the objects bear the same 
inscription, z.e., the prenomen and titles of Queen Hatshepset. 

VI. The Tomb of Hatshepset.—The great interest 
which attaches to the name of this queen, and the romantic 
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circumstances under which she lived and reigned, have 
induced many to endeavour to discover both her mummy 
and her tomb, and during his excavations M. Naville kept 
this object steadily before him. Good fortune, tenacity of 
purpose, and a lavish but enlightened expenditure of 
money, gave the clue to the well-known American arche- 
ologist, Mr. Theodore M. Davis, and this gentleman, 
having overcome difficulties of a more than ordinary 
character, early in the year 1904 declared that he had 
found the tomb of the Great Queen. He was assisted 
in his work by Mr. Howard Carter, formerly an Inspector 
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The Tomb of Hatshepset. 


‘of Egyptian Antiquities in the service of the Egyptian 
Government, who superintended the excavation opera- 
tions. An account of the works and the discovery of the 
tomb appeared in the Zzmes of March r4th, 1904. 

The account of the excavation and clearing of the tomb 
are best given from Mr. Davis’s Ztroduction to his publica- 
tion on the tomb. The tomb was probably opened by the 
priests about B.c. goo, and the contents taken out and 
concealed in the tomb generally known as the “cachette,” 
near Hatshepset’s temple at Dér al-Bahari. The entrance 
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door of the tomb was open in the time of Strabo, and 
Napoleon’s expedition cleared out about 80 feet of the 
corridor in 1799.. In 1844 Lepsius cleared the corridor 
for about 140 feet, and then abandoned it. In March, 1903, 
Mr. Davis caused all the ground near the tomb to be cleared, 
and shortly after this work was started his men came upon 
a spot, directly before the door of the tomb, which yielded 
a hollow sound, and which, upon excavation, proved to be 
a small pit cut in the solid rock, which contained models 
of objects used in making the tomb, such as bronze tools, 
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The Tomb of Hatshepset. 


alabaster vases, reed mats, magic symbols, bread, fringed 
mummy-cloth, napkins, etc., many of them bearing the 
cartouche of Hatshepset. Shortly after he undertook the 
exploration of this corridor for the benefit of the Cairo 
Museum, under the direction of Mr. Howard Carter. The 
corridor proved to be 692 feet long, and 320 feet vertically 
deep, and the entire length was filled to the roof with small 
stones. In places these stones had become cemented to- 
gether, and the pickaxe had to be used in-making a passage. 
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‘In places the ceilings of the corridors and chambers, which 
measured 26 feet by 23 feet by 6 feet 6 inches, had fallen 
in, Having tunnelled through a chamber full of blocks 
and small stones, Mr. Davis found the mouth of a descending 
corridor. Long before this was reached, however, the air 
was so bad and hot that the candles melted and the men 
could not see to work. Electric lamps were then installed, 
but as soon as a depth of about 165 feet was reached, the 
air became so foul that the men could not work. In 
addition to this, the bats of centuries had built innumerable 
nests on the ceilings of the corridors and chambers, and 
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The Tomb of Paichepset. 


their droppings had become so dry that the least stir of the 
air filled the corridors with a fluffy black stuff, which choked 
the noses and mouths.of the men, rendering it most difficult 
for them to breathe. An air suction pump was then 
installed, with a zinc pipe, which, before the burial chamber 
was reached, extended about 692 feet. When the burial 
chamber was reached, it was found to be filled with small 
stones, and the débris of the ceilings, and it took a month 
to clear it out. ‘To appreciate the difficulties of the work, 
it;must be remembered that all the débris found in the 
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tomb was carried on the heads of men and boys to the 
mouth of the tomb, a distance varying from 33 to 692 
feet, including an ascent varying from 3 to 320 feet. 
Polished limestone blocks inscribed with extracts from the 
Book “Am Tuat” were found in the burial chamber, and 
these, it seems, were intended to line the walls. In the 
burial chamber two sarcophagi were found; one for 
Hatshepset, and one for her father Thothmes I. Doubtless 
she had his body transferred from his tomb, where a 
sarcophagus of his already was, to hers, and placed in the 
new sarcophagus, where it probably remained until about 
goo B.c., when, during some great crisis in the affairs of 
Thebes, the priests thinking it wise to remove the bodies of 
many of the kings from their tombs in the valley, and to 
hide them in a safer repository, moved the contents of 
Hatshepset’s tomb to the tomb where the great “find” of 
Royal Mummies was made in 1881 near the queen’s temple 
at Dér al-Bahari. The “find” included the body of 
Thothmes I.; an ornamental box bearing the names and 
titles of Hatshepset, and containing a mummified liver ; and 
also two female bodies stripped of all covering and without 
coffins or inscriptions. Mr. Davis records his conviction 
that the body of Hatshepset was moved with that of 
Thothmes I. from her tomb to the “cachette,” and thinks 
that the logic of the situation justifies the conclusion that 
one of the two unidentified female bodies is that of the 
great Queen Hatshepset. 

VII. The Temple of Menthu-Hetep Neb-hap-Ra.— 
The ruins of this temple lie to the south of Hatshepset’s 
temple of Dér al-Bahari, and are of special interest ; they 
were excavated by Prof. E. Naville, on behalf of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund in the years 1903 to 1906. 
Mr. H. R. Hall was in sole charge of the work during the 
first season, and he directed them in each of the two 
following winters before Prof. Naville’s arrival ; he was also 
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present on the site, superintending, for three weeks, in 
December, 1906. Other gentlemen who assisted in the 
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Plan of the Temple of Menthu-hetep at Der al-Bahart. © 
(After the plan by C. R. Peers.) 


work were Mr. E. R. Ayrton, Mr. H. Garnett-Orme, 
Mr. C. T. Curelly, Mr. M. D. Dalison, and Mr. Dennis. 


The Temple of Neb-hap-Ra Ow i) is the most ancient 
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shrine yet discovered at Thebes, and it was built about 
B.c. 2500. It had been known for several years that 
a temple of the XIth dynasty existed at Dér al-Bahari, for 
Messrs. Mariette, Maspero, and Brugsch Pasha had found 
objects there inscribed with the king’s prenomen, but none 
of these investigators either knew where it was exactly, or 
made any excavations with the view of discovering it. The 


The Temples of Menthu-hetep III. and Hitshepset at Dér al-Bahart. 
(From a photograph by H. R. Hall, Esq.) 


precise site, size, and nature of the temple were not known 
until 1903, and as no objects have been found there of 
a period later than the time of the kings Rameses, it is safe 
to assert that the site had not been disturbed since about 
B.C. 1200. ‘The general plan of the building of Menthu- 
Hetep may be thus described. A platform was cut out of 
the living rock to the south of the temple built by Hatshepset, 
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and on this was built the royal pyramid. - A colonnade and 
wall ran round all four sides of it. Outside the wall was 
a second colonnade, portions of which have now disappeared. 
_ A flight of steps, or ramp, with a small colonnade, formed 
the approach to the platform onthe east side. ‘To the north 
and south were courts, and at the western end “ the platform 
was narrowed into a colonnaded court beneath the cliffs.” 
In it is the dromos to the royal sanctuary of the king’s Ka, 

r “double.” Immediately under the cliffs is a transverse 
hypostyle hall, with a small sanctuary. ‘The whole building 
was surrounded by a temenos boundary, and a high wall of 
limestone flanked it for some distance on the north and 
south sides. ‘The great forecourt containing the ramp was 
provided with a low brick wall. The pyramid was called 


KHU-ASUT Sl il rae To the west of the pyramid 


was a row of six chapels which were used in connection with 
the tombs of certain royal wives who were buried in rock- 
hewn shafts on the platform to the west and north of the 
walls and the chapels.* 

The Cow of Hathor.—In February, 1906, Prof. 
Navilie discovered a small chapel, about ten feet long and 
five feet wide, which was wholly covered with painted 
sculptures. The roof is vaulted, and is painted blue, and 
strewn with stars in yellow. In this chapel stood a beauti- 
fully formed cow, in limestone, painted reddish brown with 
black spots. The head, horns, and flanks bore traces of 
having been overlaid with gold. ‘The cow is supposed to 
be standing among reeds, grass, and flowers, and these 
reach up to her neck ; she is in the attitude with which all 
are familiar from the Vignette in the last section of the Ani 
Papyrus. On her head she wears the head-dress of Hathor, 

* For full information about the Temple of Menthu-hetep, and 
descriptions of the objects found in the course of its excavation, see 


Naville—Hall—Ayrton, The X/th dynasty Temple at Deir el-bahari, 
Part I., London, 1907. 
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The. Cow of Hathor discovered Ly Prof. Naville at Dér al-Bahari 
(From a photograph by E. Brugsch Pasha). 
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i.e., the lunar disk and two feathers. No cow. of such 
beautiful workmanship and such size has hitherto been dis- 
covered, and it.is probably the first time that a goddess has 
been found undisturbed in her sanctuary. Beneath her is a 
figure of the king asa boy, whom she is suckling, and under 
her head we see the king as a grown-up man. Behind the 
head of the cow is the cartouche of Amenhetep IL, the 
son of Thothmes III., whose sculptures cover the walls. The 
authorities in Cairo were at once informed of this important 
discovery, and soldiers arrived the same night to guard the 
“find.” Assoonas possible both the cow, symbol of Hathor, 
and her shrine were removed to Cairo, and the monument 
has been established in a suitable place in the Museum: - 

The Subterranean Sanctuary at Dér al-Bahari.— 
The account of the clearing out of this sanctuary and the 
corridor which leads to it is best given in the words of 
Prof. Naville, the discoverer :— 

“(In the open court of the temple of Menthu-hetep, which we 
reached in 1906, we stopped at the entrance of a sloping passage 
extending down below the pavement, and the door of which was 
obstructed by heaps of enormous stones and rubbish. We left 
the clearing of it for 1907, and we entered it at the end of March. 
It is a well-cut rock tunnel, which goes down quite straight for 
about 500feet. On more than half of its length it is vaulted ; two 
sandstone blocks leaning against each other at the top, and cut 
in the form of an arch, rest on the rock and on walls of dry stones 
erected on both sides. Except at the entrance, where there was 
a pile of stones, the passage was free. Between the two walls 
there was a path sufficiently wide for a man to go down. At the 
end of the tunnel there is a room of granite made of big blocks 
extremely well joined, like the chambers in the pyamids. The 
door was blocked by a stone. One might have expected that 
this chamber was a tomb, but it seems clear that it had a different 
purpose. The greatest part of it is occupied by a great alabaster 
shrine, made of large blocks of that beautiful stone. Except 
a cornice and a moulding, it has no sculpture or ornament of any 
kind. The ceiling is made of an enormous monolithic red granite 
slab, over which comes again alabaster. This shrine was empty 
except for a few well-cut black granite stones, which were part of 
a casing inserted between the shrine and the walls of the chamber. 
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In my opinion this shrine was a sanctuary ; it was the abode of 
the ka, as the Egyptians called the double, or the image of the 
king, which was represented bya statue now destroyed. In front 
of the shrine there was a heap of broken wooden figures, fragments 
of furniture, and a quantity of cloth in which must have been 
wrapped offerings, or perhaps mummified animals, also a few 
small pieces of bones said to be human. But there was no trace 
of a wooden or stone coffin, no definite evidence of a burial. 
That is the reason why I consider this shrine as a sanctuary. 
This agrees with a decree found on a large stele at the entrance of 
the passage, in which a successor of Menthu-hetep, of the 
following dynasty, orders that for what he calls ‘the cave of 
Menthu-hetep ’ should be provided every day food and drink, and 
whenever a bull should be slaughtered in the great temple of 
Amon, roast meat should be brought to that cave. These 
offerings are those of a god, or of the king, adored as such; they 
are not funerary. It must have been a place where priests had 
frequently to descend, since an arch was made over the passage, 
evidently after the chamber and shrine had been finished. There 
would have been no reason for arching a passage leading to 
a closed funereal chamber. The shrine, which is 11 feet long, 
7 feet wide, and 7 feet high, is striking by its fine architecture, and 
the beautiful material out of which it is made. It would be 
extremely difficult to remove it to a museum. It would be an 
expensive work, also somewhat dangerous. Besides, ina large 
hall it would by no means produce the same effect as it does in its 
subterranean granite chamber. It will remain for the present 
in its deep hiding place. The passage will be closed by a door, 
so that people specially interested in Egyptian architecture 
may reach it ; for it is not advisable for tourists to go in, nor 
would they much enjoy it. As it is, it has added a new feature to 
the temple of the XIth dynasty, which has been ‘so rich in 
unexpected architectural discoveries. The platform, the pyramid 
issuing out of a colonnade, the hypostyle hall, the subterranean 
sanctuary, form a whole of a nature quite uniqueamong Egyptian 
temples. We hope to finish the excavations at Dér al-Bahari 
shortly. Then the two temples, built at more than a thousand 
years’ interval, will be free, and the whole of the circus-like end 
of the valley will be visible. 1 feel bound to add that, except for 
one-third of the temple of the Queen whose popular name is 
Hatasoo, which was uncovered by Mariette, the clearing of the 
site of Dér al-Bahari, now one of the chief attractions at Thebes, 
is entirely the work of the Egypt Exploration Fund. _ This great 
work, which lasted more than ten years, and which added 
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monuments of priceless value to the Cairo Museum, to the British 
Museum, and to various other collections both in Europe and 
America, has been completely carried on by private subscriptions.” 
—(Zimes, April 9th, 1907.) 

VIII. Dér al-Madinat. The temple builtin this place 
owes its name to the Coptic Dér, or Monastery, which 
stood near here when Thebes was the home of a flourishing 
Coptic community, and was dedicated to Saint Paul of 
Pikolol, of whom, however, nothing is known. The 
monastery must have contained a society of considerable size, 
for it is said to have possessed ¢wo stewards. The small 
Egyptian temple, which stands between the Colossi and 
Madinat Hab, was begun by Ptolemy IV., Philopator, and 
continued by Ptolemy VII., Philometor, and finished by 
Ptolemy IX., Euergetes II. It is built of the ordinary 
sandstone of the district, and though in many respects it 
resembles most of the funeral temples built by the Ptolemies, 
it is a beautiful little example of its class. It appears to 
have been dedicated to more than one of the goddesses of 
the underworld, but Hathor was regarded as its tutelary 
deity. The capitals of some of the columns are Hathor- 
headed, and over the doorway of the large chamber are the 
heads of the Seven Hathors, who, in their forms of. cows, 
supplied the deceased with food in the underworld. In one 
of the chambers is a relief representing the Judgment Scene, 
which forms the Vignette of the CXXVth Chapter of the 
Look of the Dead, and has been described above. . (See 
pp. 261-269.) The chief interest of the scene here is that it 
proclaims the nature of the building, and proves how anxious 
the Ptolemies were officially to adopt and to maintain the 
principal religious views of the Egyptians. The temple 
was much visited by travellers in ancient times, as the 
number of names written on the walls testifies, and by both 
Greeks and Copts it was regarded as very holy. 

IX. The principal cemeteries at Thebes are :—(1) Drah 
Abu’l-Nekkah, which lies between the Temple of Seti I. 
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and the Temple of Dér al-Bahari ; graves were made here 
at the time when the princes of Thebes began to acquire 
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power, 2.¢., so far back as the’. XIth dynasty, and many 
officials ander the XVIIIth dynasty were buried here. 
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The coffins of the Antef kings (XIth dynasty), now in the 
Louvre and British Museum, were discovered here, and 
here was made the marvellous “ find” of the jewellery of 
Aah-hetep, wife of Kames, a king of the XVIIth dynasty, 
about B.c. 1750. A little more to the south is the necro- 
polis of Asasif, where during the XFXth, XXIInd, and 
XXVIth dynasties many beautiful tombs were constructed. 
Most of the tombs are in a ruined state, and do not repay a 
visit. (2) Shékh ‘Abd al-Karnah, which contains a 
large number of important tombs, chiefly of the XVIIIth 
dynasty. (3) Kurnet.Murrai, which contains the Tombs 
of the Queens, and the tombs of many of the officials of 
the XIXth and XXth dynasties. The tombs of Shékh 
‘Abd al-Kurnah are extremely interesting, for in many of 
them are depicted events which took place under the rule 
of the greatest of the kings of the XVIIIth dynasty, and 
they illustrate scenes in the public and private life of 
some of the officials who played a prominent part in the 
development of Theban conquest and civilization. The 
tombs in their leading features resemble each other, and 
there is at times a sameness in the subjects represented, 
and even in the treatment of them. The scenes depicted 
comprise representations of agricultural operations, of the 
amusements of the deceased, of festivals and banquets, 
of official functions in which the deceased played a 
prominent part—e.g., in the receipt of tribute from vassal 
nations, and of funeral rites and ceremonies. ‘The scenes 
are usually painted in ¢empera upon a thin layer of white 
plaster laid upon the bedding of mud, or perhaps very 
poor dark-coloured mortar, with which the limestone slabs 
that formed the walls were covered. Among such tombs 
may be specially mentioned :— 

1. (No. 100). The Tomb* of Rekhmara, which is 

* No. 35, according to Wilkinson, and No, 15, according to 
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situated in the hill behind the Ramesseum called Shékh 
‘Abd al-Kirnah ; it is one of the most interesting of all the 
private tombs found at Thebes. The scenes on the walls 
represent a procession of tribute bearers from Punt carrying 
apes, ivory, etc., and of people from parts of Syria and the 
shores of the Mediterranean bringing to him gifts consisting 
of the choicest products of their lands, which Rekh-mara 
receives for Thothmes III. The countries can in many cases 
be identified by means of the article depicted. The scenes 
in the inner chamber represent brickmaking, ropemaking, 
smiths’ and ma- 
sons’ work, etc., 
etc., superintended 
by Rekhmara, pre- 
fect of Thebes ; 
elsewhere are do- 
mestic scenes and 
a representation of 
Rekhmara sailing 
in a boat, lists of 
offerings, etc. 

2. (No. 125). 
Tomb of Nekht 
at Shékh “Abd 
al-Kiuirnah. This 
beautiful little 
tomb was opened 
out in the year 
1889, but there is 
little doubt that 
it was known to 


ss the inhabitants of 
Kfirnah some time before. ‘Though small, it is of con- 


siderable -interest, and the freshness of the colours in the 
scenes is unusual; it is, moreover,’a fine example of the 


View in the tomb of Nekht. 
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tomb of a Theban gentleman of the Middle Empire. As 
the paintings and inscriptions are typical of their class, 
they are here described at some length. The tomb of 
Nekht consists of two chambers, but the larger one 
only is ornamented ; the ceiling is painted with a wave 
pattern, and the cornice is formed of the 4hakeru pattern 


Ahad MN! . On the left end wall a granite stele is painted, 


and upon it are the following inscriptions :— 

I. Grant royal oblation. Osiris Unnefer, god great, lord 
of Abydos, may he grant a coming in [and] a going out 
from the Other World, not being repulsed the soul [at the 
gates of the underworld], to the double of the temple-servant 
[Nekht] triumphant! 2, Grant royal oblation. [Harmachis], 
may he grant a view of his splendours every day, and a 
coming forth upon earth to see the Disk according to [his] 
wont when living upon earth, to the double of the temple- 
servant, ...[Nekht, triumphant]! 3. Grant royal oblation. 
Amen, president of the holy things of the god great, chief 
of Thebes, . . . [may he grant] things day every to the double 
of [the temple-servant Nekht, triumphant]! 4. Grant royal 
oblation. Anubis, chief of the divine hall, may he grant 
glory in heaven before Ra, power upon earth before Seb, 
triumph in the underworld before Unnefer, to the double 
of the temple-servant Nekht. 

On the upper part of the stele the deceased Nekht and 
his sister and wife Taui, a lady of the College of Amen, are 
represented sitting before a table of offerings ; the inscrip- 
tion reads, “a coming forth always to the table of the 
lords of eternity every day, to the ka of the temple-servant, 
Nekht, triumphant, and to his sister, the lady of the house, 
triumphant !” Beneath this scene are BS utchats facing 


each other se gS, and the SIENS dan . The four ae 


pendicular lines of inscription state “ea the deceased is 
Me: 
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‘‘watchfully devoted” to the four children of Horus, whose 


names are Kestha } lf Qebhsennuf \ lignes: 
R aie [ee eS 
Hapi 2 Ul , and Tuamutef *« aw . 


On the right of the stele are :— 
1. Kneeling figure of a man offering G, and the legend, 


at iN om Hh St f ta em hegten an Nekht, 
a Sa 
“the giving of beer to the scribe Nekht.” 
2. Kneeling figure of a man offering two vases 17 VU, ee 


the legend <=> SI =" wm ] om TA 


ot PE SPW erttt cn arp en 
DANS a 


Asar unnut an Nekht ab-k ab Set, “the giving of a vase of 
wine to Osiris the temple-servant, the scribe Nekht. Thou 
art pure, Set is pure.” 


3. Kneeling figure of a man offering | Ld and the legend 


Fen AA | A re hase o> ertat  menkh hebs en Asar an 
Nekhi, © “the giving of tee bandages to Osiris, the scribe 
Nekht.” 

On the left of the stele are :— 


1. Kneeling figure offering 8, fil: etc., and the legend 


a H AWA ~~ ertat neter hetep en an 
Pils Iyer l Sa 
Nekht, “the giving of holy offerings to the scribe Nekht.” 
2. Kneeling figure of a man offering (7 V7, and the legend 


aS Nee states Wil, sisesee Goal 


[|S SRR Som 


ab en mu en ka en Asar unnut en Amen an Nekhi 
maakheru ab-k ab Heru, “ the giving of a-vase of water to the 
double of Osiris, the temple-servant of Amen, the scribe 
Nekht, triumphant! Thou art pure, Horus is pure.” 


“~- aati 
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3. Kneeling figure of a man offering re) pe and the 


legend, els aK Ne AA wl = joerg 


ae —- ertat metchet uatch mestem en an Nekht 
———— 


maakheru, “the giving of fresh unguents and eye-paint to 
the scribe Nekht, triumphant !” 


Beneath the stele is shown a pile of funereal offerings 
consisting of fruits and flowers, bread and cakes, ducks, 
haunches of beef, e¢c.; on each side is a female wearing a 
sycamore, the emblem of the goddess Hathor, upon her 
head, and holding offerings of fruit, flowers, e¢c., in her 
hands, and behind each is a young man bringing additional 
offerings. 

The scene on the wall at the other end of the chamber 
was never finished by the artist. In the upper division are 
Nekht and his wife Taui seated, having a table loaded with 
funereal offerings before them ; a priestly official and the 
nine smerz bring offerings of oil, flowers, e¢. In the lower 
division also are Nekht and his wife Taui seated, having a 
table of offerings before them, and four priestly officials are 
bringing haunches of veal or beef to them. 

On the wall to the left of the doorway leading into the 
smaller chamber are painted the following scenes connected 
with agriculture :—1. An arm of the Nile ora canal. On 
one side are two. men ploughing with oxen, and labourers 
breaking up hard sods with mallets, while a third scatters 
the seed ; on the other are seen men digging up the ground 
with hoes <x, and the sower sowing seed. At one end 


sits the deceased Nekht in the seZ hall, | |; and at the 


other is a tree having a water-skin on one of the branches, 
from which a man drinks. 2. Men reaping, a woman 
gleaning, men tying up sheaves in a sack, women twisting 
flax. 3. The measuring of the grain. 4. Winnowing the 
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grain. Above the head of Nekht, who sits in a se chamber, 
is the inscription :— 

Sitting in the seh seeth his fields the temple-servant of 
[Amen, Nekht], triumphant before the great god. 

On the left of the agricultural scenes stands Nekht pour- 
ing out a libation over an altar loaded with all manner of 
funereal offerings ; behind him is his wife Taui holding a 


menat (Wy: emblem of joy and pleasure, in her right hand, 
and a sistrum & in her left. Beneath the altar two priests 


are sacrificing a bull. The inscription above the whole 
scene reads :— 

‘Offering of things all beautiful, pure, bread, beer, oxen, 
ducks, heifers, calves, to be made upon the altars of ..... 
Harmachis to Osiris, god great, and Hathor president of 
the mountain of the dead, to Anubis upon his mountain by 
the temple-servant.... Nekht. His sister, his darling, of 
the seat of his heart, the singing priestess of [Amen, Taui, 
triumphant !] 

On the wall to the right of the doorway leading into the 
smaller chamber are painted the following scenes :—Upper 
register. Nekht in a boat, accompanied by his wife and 
children, spearing fish and bringing down birds with the 
boomerang ina papyrus swamp. Above is the inscription :— 

Passeth through wild-fowl marshes, traverseth wild-fowl 
marshes with gladness, speareth fish Nekht, triumphant! 

On the bank stand two of Nekht’s servants holding 
sandals, staff, boomerang, e¢c., and beneath is another 
servant carrying to Nekht the birds which Nekht himself 
has brought down. The inscriptions above read :— 

I, Rejoiceth, seeth happiness [in] making the chase, 
[and] in the work of the goddess Sekhet, the friend of the 
lady of the chase, the temple-servant, the scribe Nekht, 
triumphant. 2. His sister the singing priestess of [Amen], 


rr 
1 
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the lady of the house, Taui, saith, “Rejoice thou in the 
work of Sekhet,* [and] the birds [which] he sets apart 
for his selection.” Rejoiceth, seeth happiness in the pro- 
duce of the fields of the land of the north, the temple- 
[servant, the scribe Nekht, triumphant |] 

Lower register. Nekht and his wife sitting in a summer- 
house “to make himself glad and to experience the happiness 
of the land of the north” (¢.e., Lower Egypt) ; before them 
funereal offerings are heaped up. In the upper division of 
this register are seen Nekht’s servants gathering grapes, the 
treading of the grapes in the wine-press, the drawing of the 
new wine, the jars for holding it, and two servants making 
offerings to Nekht of birds, flowers, etc. In the lower 
division we see Nekht instructing his servants in the art of 
snaring birds in nets, the plucking and cleaning of the birds 
newly caught, and two servants offering to Nekht fish, birds, 
fruit, etc. In the other scenes we have Nekht, accompanied 
by his wife Taui, making an offering of @zfa unguent and 
incense to the gods of the tomb, and a representation of his 
funereal feast. 


Other sepulchres worthy of a visit are :— 
IX. (1) (No. 87). The tomb of Amsu (or Menu)-nekht, 


—l0o= . 


“ps 4 nds}, an overseer of granaries. 


(2) (No. 96). The tomb of Sen-nefer, an official of 
Amen-hetep II., and an important member of the brother- 
hood of Amen. 


L © WNW 
(3) (No. 86). Men-kheper-Ra-senb, juin, G | J ) 
high priest of Amen under Thothmes ITI. “ 


* Sekhet was the goddess of the country, and was the wife of the 
god Khnum. She is represented with the sign for field qq , upon 


her head, she wears a girdle of lotus plants round her waist, and upon 
her hands she bears a plantation filled with all manner of wild fowl. 
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(4) (No. 88). The tomb of Pehsukher, = 


2 ‘NS SS 
(5) (No. 19). The tomb of Mentu-her-khepesh-f, 
mn 
a Cl xa 
(6) (No. 84). The tomb of Amu-netcheh, os 


5 CE a high official of Thothmes III. 
(7) The tomb of Mai, IESE 
a) 
(8) (No. 50). The tomb of Nefer-hetep, | a iE 


a divine father of Amen under Heru-em-heb (Harper’s 
Tomb). 


(oi) Nie aunta ie eilicina ct besaaiale a keniaah ae iN 
~ My} , an Official of Amen-hetep III. Very interesting. 

(10) (No. 85). The tomb of Amen-em-heb, (| iN 
§ Jw, one of the generals of Thothmes ITI. ae 

(11) (No. 78). The tomb of Heru-em-heb, NEN 
g | Mi: the chancellor of Thothmes IV. 


(12) (No. 45). The tomb of Tehuti-em-heb, 


» a prince and chancellor. 


an 


— Mh an inspector of workers in linen; it was dis- 
covered and cleared out by Mr. R. Mond. 
(13) (No. 46). The tomb of Rames, a ki ( a. 
- 
XVIIIth dynasty. 
(14) (No. 47). The tomb of Userhat, itacete 
a 


a temple official in the reign of Amen-hetep III. It 
originally contained a good portrait of Queen Thi. 


—— wT 
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15) (No. 49). The tomb of Amen-hetep, l om 
Xs Mf » a priest of the tomb of King Amen-hetep I. 


(16) (No. 51). The tomb of Userhat, Sq “> 
XIXth dynasty. 


(r7) (No. 53.) The tomb of Amen-em-hat, l 


INN sy SE XVIIIth dynasty. 
a 


(x8) (No. 54). The tomb of Hui, —[l 47, XIXth 
dynasty. 


(19) (No. 55). The tomb of Rames, © fy) a, 


commonly known as Stuart’s tomb. The reliefs in this 
tomb are of considerable interest. Late XVIIIth dynasty. 


(20) (No. 56). The tomb of Userhat, | — Ay. 


A few fine paintings. 
(21) (No. 60). The tomb of Antef-aqer, j sae 
hoa 


pe Mh XVIIth dynasty. 
Ss 


, a bE 
(22) (No. 69). The tomb of Menna, Renan l My con- 
tains some remarkably fine paintings. XVIIIth dynasty. 


(23) (No. 71). The tomb of Senmut, | 4S Mh a high 
official of Queen Hatshepset. 

(24). The Gold Tomb. This tomb, so called because 
of the ‘‘ find” of jewellery made in it by Mr. Theodore M. 
Davis, is at the north side of the mound of rock which 
contains the tomb of Rameses VI. At a depth of 33 feet 
from the surface a doorway opens into a large room 25 feet 
long, which contained, when first found, a layer of mud, 
3 feet 6 inches deep; when this was removed, layer by 
layer, a quantity of valuable jewellery was found near the 


v3 


eae 


IWAN 
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west wall. Among these may be mentioned: i. Gold 
crown with ornaments in the form of flowers, whereon are 


cut the cartouches of Seti II. YW (4 a ; 


Wns 


(< 193 I l =) , and the name of Queen Tausert 
| WY 
in a cartouche Gil ak 2. Pair of gold 
ce 


ear-pendants on which are cut the cartouches of Seti II. 
3. Parts of a gold necklace, w¢chazs, shells, flies, amulets, etc., 
in gold. 4. Pair of gold bracelets, gold rings, etc.* 
Mr. Davis’s discovery shows that Queen Ta-usert married 
first Sa-Ptah, the successor of Amen-meses, and that on his 
death she married her husband’s successor, Seti II., and 
transferred her rights to her new husband. 

During the winters of 1902-1906 Mr. Robert Mond 
cleared out and repaired, at his own expense, a number of 
the tombs of officials who flourished under the XVIIIth and 
XIXth dynasties ; among these may specially be mentioned 
the tombs of Qen-Amen, Sen-nefer, Menna, Ra-men-kheper- 
senb, Kha-em-hat, Userhat, a priest, Tehuti-em-heb, a 
baker, and the mummy pits of User and Amen-mes. He 
also began to excavate some tombs of the XIth dynasty, 
which lie between Dér al-Madina and Dér al-Bahari. His . 
work at Thebes may be thus summarized. He began to 
work at the end of December, 1902, and, first of all, cleared 
out the tomb of Men-kheper-Ra-senb, wherein he found 185 
funeral cones. Next in order he cleared out and repaired 
the tombs of Kha-em-hat and Userhat; the former was 
discovered by Lloyd in 1842. Userhat was a priest of the 
KA, or “double,” of Thothmes I. Mr. Mond excavated 
the tomb of Amen-em-hat, and examined a large brick 


* A full description of the jewellery is given by Davis and Maspero 
in The Tomb of Siphtah, London, 1908. 


7 
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- wall which had formed part of the court of the tomb of 


Meri-Ptah, and cleared the mummy pit of User, a high 
official. At Kina he examined two mummy pits, and the 


tombs of Api, Amen-em-apt, Uah FRM and Amen-mes. 


At Dér al- Bahari, in the ‘‘second circus,” he also carried 
on work, and he discovered a number of small but in- 
teresting objects. Between Kiirna and Dér al-Madina he 


found in a pit the coffin of Puam o SS | ING Mi. of the 


XVIIIth dynasty. He cleared out the tomb of Tehuti-em- 
heb, which lies near that of _Kha-em-hat, and excavated the 
tombs of Qen-Amen and Sen-nefera. The excavations and 
restorations which Mr. Mond has carried out are of a most 
useful character, and he deserves the thanks of all lovers of 
the civilization of Egypt for the pains and money which he 
has spent on his work. 

In the winter of 1907-08 Lord Carnarvon carried out a 
series of excavations in Drah abu‘l-Nekka and in the valley 
of Dér al-Bahari. In the former place he found, near the 
mosque, the interesting tomb of Tetakhi, which probably 
belongs to the transition period between the XVIIth and 
XVIIIth dynasties. In the latter place he discovered an 
important inscribed stele of the reign of Kames, the text 
of which throws new light upon the expulsion of the 
Hyksos. In 1908-09, with the assistance of Mr. Howard 
Carter, he cleared out the tomb of Tetakhi, and Mr. Carter 
discovered on the south side of the slope, near Dér 
al-Bahari, a tomb containing the coffins of eight adults and 
of one child. All the coffins were in good condition, and 
belong to the period of the XXVIth dynasty. To the 
north-east of Dér al-Bahari the base of a massive wall of 
dressed stone, 9 feet thick and 7 feet high, was also dis- 
covered, and a portion about 150 feet in length was cleared. 
Work will be continued on this site in 1909-10. 

Y 4 
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At Kfirnah Professor Petrie discovered a stele of a high ~ 
official of King Uah-ankh Antef, and other stele, which 
are inscribed with texts, recording the part which the 
officials, for whom they were made, took in establishing the 
rule of this king. Ata place to the north of the Tombs of 
the Kings he discovered a tomb of the XVIIIth dynasty 
containing a considerable number of interesting objects, 
among others a horn, two stools, a chair, a blue marble 
bowl with four figures of monkeys, etc. 

In the cemetery at Kurnet Murrai are large numbers 
of tombs, also of the XVIIIth dynasty, but few of them are 
sufficiently important to need careful examination. The 
most interesting, that of Hui, a viceroy of Nubia under the 
XVIIIth dynasty, has been provided with a door by the 
Administration of Antiquities, and many will be glad that 
the uncommon scenes depicted on the walls will be pre- 
served. ‘Those who have the time and are prepared to face 
a large number of bats, should visit the tomb of Peta- 
Amen-em-apt, a nobleman and priest who flourished 
under the XXVIth dynasty. During his own lifetime this 
priest prepared for himself a tomb containing 22 rooms, 
and a large number of corridors, all hewn out of the living 
rock, and he decorated the walls of these with texts and 
scenes referring to the making of funeral offerings, according 
to the use employed in the Pyramid Period ; the ritual of 
Funeral Sacrifice, with scenes ; the ‘‘ Book of the Gates of 
the Underworld”; and a number of hymns and religious 
scenes copied from documents of a much older period. A 
great many of these have, unfortunately, been destroyed, but 
large numbers of passages may be restored by the help of 
the texts on the walls of the corridors and. chambers in the 
pyramids at Sakkarah. In the Valley of the Tombs of 
the Queens the most important sepulchre is that of 
Queen Thi; the colouring of the scenes is very good, and 
the paintings are comparatively well preserved. 
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In 1903-1904 Messrs. Schiaparelli and Bellerini opened 
the tomb of Queen Ast, and the tomb of a person without 
name, and they discovered the tombs of Queen Nefert- 
ari-meri-Mut, of Amen-her-khepesh-f, of P-Ra-her- 
unami-f, and of Aahmeset, the daughter of Seqenen-Ra. 

Mr. Seton Karr has shown that the tombs at Thebes, and 
elsewhere in Egypt, were dug out by means of tools made 
of chert, and that metal tools were used for the final 
shaping and smoothing of the chambers. He has found 
numbers of chert chisels and other tools near the tombs 
and among the stone fragments which were cast out from 
them in ancient days, and there is reason to believe that 
tools of this material were in use for hewing stone so far 
back as the Neolithic Period. The light used by the 
workmen in the course of their work was, no doubt, that of 
ordinary lamps, which were probably suspended from 
stands. In 1905 a lamp, with stand complete, was found 
in a tomb a few miles to the south of Thebes. 

X. The Tombs of the Kings, called in Arabic Biban 
al-Mulfik, are hewn out of the living rock in a valley, which 
is reached by passing the temple at Kfirnah ; it is situated 
about three or four miles from the river. This valley con- 
tains the tombs of kings of the XVIIIth, XIXth, and XXth 
dynasties, and is generally known as the Eastern Valley ; a 
smaller valley, the Western, contains the tombs of some of 
the kings of the XVIIIth dynasty. These tombs consist of 
inclined planes with a number of chambers or halls receding 
into the mountain, sometimes to a distance of 300 feet. 
Strabo gives the number of these royal tombs as 40, 17 of 
which were open in the time of Ptolemy Lagus. In 1835, 
21 were known, but the labours of Mariette, Professor 
Maspero, M.- Victor Loret, and Mr. Theodore M. Davis 
have brought many others to light. 

The Tombs of the Kings form a very important and 
interesting class of monuments, the like of which exists 
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nowhere else in Egypt. They were all made between 
B.C. 1700 and B.C. 1050, that is to say, they were hewn and 
built during the most flourishing period of Egyptian history, 
and at a time when tribute flowed into the country from 
Syria, Palestine, Libya, Nubia, and a part of the Northern 
Sfidan. When we consider the group as a whole it is easy 
to see that all are built practically on one and the same 
plan ; the modifications which occur in the details of each 
are due partly to structural difficulties and partly te the 
difference in the lengths of time which were devoted to the 
making of them. If the king began to build his tomb early 
in life, and had a long and successful reign, his tomb would 
be large and contain many chambers, and be elaborately 
decorated with scenes and texts from the religious works 
which were most esteemed at the time; if his reign were 
short and supplies were not forthcoming to provide the food 
of the workmen and others employed on the work, the 
corridors had to be shortened, and the number of rooms 
diminished. It may well be assumed that these tombs were 
built by forced labour. 

One of the commonest religious views of the Egyptians 
was that the Tuat, or Underworld, was a long, narrow 
valley which ran parallel with Egypt, and was neither above 
nor below the level of this earth. It had a river flowing 
through the whole length of it. This valley-began on the 
west bank of the Nile, ran due north, bent round towards 
the east when the Delta was approached, and terminated 
at the place where the sun rose. It was divided into 10 
sections, and at each end was a sort of vestibule or chamber. 
The ante-chamber at its beginning was called Amentet, 
and was a place of gloom; as the passenger through this 
valley went onwards each of the first five sections grew 
darker and darker, until at the end of the fifth section the 
darkness was absolute. As the passenger moved on through 
the last five sections the darkness grew less and less dense, 
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until at the end of the tenth section he entered the chamber, 
the gloom of which resembled that of the chamber at the 
beginning of the valley. The whole night, which- was 
supposed to consist of 12 hours, was occupied in passing 
through the Tuat, and the two chambers and the 10 main 
divisions of it were traversed each in one hour. The Tuat 
was a difficult place to pass through, for portions of it were 
filled with hideous monsters and horrible reptiles, and a 
lake of boiling and stinking water. Religious tradition 
declared that the Sun-god Ra had made his way in it seated 
in his boat, but that he was only enabled to do so by 
employing his words of magical power, and by the exercise 
of the functions of deity. The priests declared that they 
possessed the knowledge of such words of power, and people 
believed that if they learned them, and learned to recognize 
the various divisions of the Tuat and the beings in them by 
means of the pictures which the priests provided, they could 
make the journey through the, Tuat in safety, and would 
rise in the next world with the sun. 

The priests of Amen, who promulgated this view, which 
was based upon an older system of indigenous belief, pre- 
sided over the building of the royal tombs in the XVIIIth 
dynasty, and made each tomb to resemble the long, narrow 
valley of the Tuat by providing it with long corridors. 
When the body was deposited in the tomb the priests 
repeated the words of power which Ra was believed to have 
uttered, and performed ceremonies in imitation of those 
of the acts of the god ; in fact, made very full use of sympa- 
thetic magic, and the worshippers of Amen believed that 
their kings would surely and certainly pass safely through 
the dark yalley, and would overcome all their foes, and 
would rise together with the sun to a new life in the next 
world. Now, the Sun-god traversed this valley each night 
in his boat, and, of course, rose each day ; the aim, then, of 
every one of his worshippers was to secure a passage in his 
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boat, for if only this could be obtained resurrection was 
certain. The doctrine of the sun-worshippers and the priests 
of Amen taught that the souls of all who died during the 
day made their way to Amentet, where, provided they were 
equipped with the knowledge of the necessary “divine 
words,” they entered the boat of the Sun-god. When they 
arrived at the kingdom of Osiris at midnight they were 
judged, and the blessed were rewarded, and the wicked 
were annihilated ; this done the boat of the Sun-god passed 
on towards the East, where, having destroyed all the nature 
powers of night and darkness, 7.¢., cloud, mist, rain, etc., he 
rose on this world in glorious strength, and the souls who 
had chosen to stay with him rejoiced in renewed light and 
were happy. 

All the inscriptions on these tombs were written to effect 
this object, and they may be thus grouped :—(1) The 
Book of the Praisings, or Litanies, of Ra, which 
contains 75 short paragraphs; each paragraph supplies one 
of Ra’s names, and a certain attribute. (2) The Book 
of the Gates, 7c., the 12 Gates or Pylons of the 12 
divisions of the Tuat. This book gave the names of the 
Gates and of their guardians, and described the various 
beings that were to be found in each section, and the texts 
repeated the addresses which they made to Ra, and the 
answers which Ra made tothem. One portion of this book 
is exceedingly old, and the sympathetic magic described in it 
must date from pre-dynastic times. (3) The Book of that 
which is in the Underworld, which treats of the 12 
divisions of the Underworld, and contains texts, the know- 
ledge of which was of vital importance to the deceased. It 
describes at some length the kingdom of the god Seker, 
and the monster serpents which guard it, and reveals the 
belief in the existence of a place of doom where the dark- 
ness was impenetrable and the depth unfathomable. This 
work appears to represent the dogmas of the most ancient 
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inhabitants of Egypt with the modifications ‘which were 
approved of by the priests of Amen, and it seems that they 
tried to eliminate the belief in Osiris, so far as was possible, 
from their writings, and to make their god Amen-Ra all 
sufficient. They did not, however, succeed in doing so, 


_and the best proof of this fact is supplied by the sar- 


cophagus of Seti I., now in the Soane Museum in London. 
Seti I. allowed the “Book of that which is in the Underworld” 
to be inscribed in full on the walls of the chambers of his 
tomb, but he had the full text of the “‘ Book of the Gates,” 
with all the vignettes, chiselled on his sarcophagus, including 
the magical part of it, and to make quite certain of his 
future welfare he caused some important chapters to be 
added from the old Book of the Dead. Similarly 
Thothmes III. allowed the walls of his tomb to be covered 
with the “ Book of that which is in the Underworld,” but 
on one of the swathings of his mummy we find a copy of 
the CLIVth Chapter of the Book of the Dead. 

The group of sepulchres called the Tombs of the Kings 
may be now briefly enumerated ; the order is chrono- 
logical :— 

I (No. 38). Tomb of Thothmes I.—This tomb, the 
oldest of the Biban al-Mulfk, is a small one; it was dis- 
covered by M. Victor Loret in 1899. It contains the 
royal sarcophagus. 

II (No. 20). Tomb of Hatshepset.—This tomb was 
excavated by Mr. Theodore N. Davis in 1903 and 1904. It 
has already been described in connection with her temple. 

III (No. 34). Tomb of Thothmes III.—This tomb 
was discovered by M. Victor Loret in 1899, and lies about 
325 feet from the tomb of Rameses III. The walls of the 
various chambers are ornamented with figures of the gods 
and inscriptions, among others being a long list of gods, 
and a complete copy of the ‘‘ Book of that which is in the 
Underworld.” The sarcophagus was, of course, found to 
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be empty, for the king’s mummy was taken from Dér al- 
Bahari, where it had been hidden by the Egyptians during 
a time of panic, to the Gizah Museum about 18 years ago. 
On a column in the second chamber we see depicted 
Thothmes followed by his mother Aset, his wife Mert-Ra, 
his wives Aah-sat and Nebt-kheru, and his daughter Nefert- 
aru. It is to be hoped that steps will at once be taken to 
publish the texts and inscriptions in this tomb. The 
mummy of Thothmes III. was found at Dér al-Bahari by 
Professor Maspero. 

IV. (No. 35). Tomb of Amen-hetep II.—This tomb 
was found by M. Victor Loret in 1899, and in it is the 
mummy of the king lying in its sandstone sarcophagus. 
Thanks to the exertions of Sir William Garstin, the royal 
mummy and the mummies of the private persons that were 
found in the tomb and were at first removed, have been 
replaced, and the visitor is now able to look upon an 
impressive scene of death. The tomb is lit by electric 
light. ‘The tomb of Amenophis, the son and successor of 
Thothmes III., in many respects resembles that of his father ; 
the walls are covered with figures of the gods, with the 
text of the ‘Book of that which is in the Underworld,” 
and scenes similar to those in the older tomb. Among the 
numerous objects found in the tomb may be mentioned :— 
Three mummies, each with a large hole in the skull, and a 
gash in the breast; fragments of a pink leather cuirass 
worn by the king; a series of statues of Sekhet, Anubis, 
Osiris, Horus, Ptah, etc.; a set of alabaster Canopic vases, 
a collection of amulets -of all kinds; a large series of 
alabaster vessels; and a number of mummies of kings 
and royal personages, among whom are Thothmes IV., 
Amenophis III., Menephthah, Rameses IV., Rameses V., 
and Rameses VI. Thus in the tomb of Amenophis II. we 
have another hiding-place of royal mummies similar to that 
of Dér al-Bahari. 
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V. (No. 43). Tomb of Thothmes IV.—This tomb was 
excavated in 1902 and 1903 by Mr. Theodore N. Davis, 
who has most generously published a detailed description 
both of it and its contents (Zhe Tomb of Thothmes IV., 
London, 1904). The tomb lies on the eastern side of the 
valley, and the descent to it is made by a flight of steps ; it 
consists of a well, a hall, a flight of steps, a sloping corridor, 
a second flight of steps, a vestibule, a short passage, and the 
chamber which contains the sarcophagus. The sarcophagus 
was found to be empty. In the paintings on the walls of 
the well and vestibule the king is depicted standing before 
Osiris, Anubis, Hathor, and Khenti-Amenti. A hieratic 
inscription states that the tomb was repaired or restored 
in the reign of Heru-em-heb, the last king of the XVIIIth 
dynasty. ‘The inscribed sarcophagus is rounded at the top 
and measures to feet by 6 feet 6 inches by 5 feet 4 inches. 
The mummy is that of a man, “young, clean-shaven, and 
effeminate,” 5 feet 6 inches high ; the head has a cephalic 
index of 77°7, which places it in the mesaticephalic group. 
‘Circumcision had been performed. According to Mr. G. 
Elliot Smith, Thothmes IV. was about 25 years of age when 
he died. 

In the sarcophagus chamber the body of a chariot was 
found. This magnificent object is now in the Museum at 
Cairo, and is one of the most interesting objects of the 
period which has ever been found. No one who is inter- 
ested in Egyptian antiquities should fail to see it. On the 
right side of the chariot (exterior) the king, accompanied by 
the god of war, Menthu, is seen in his chariot charging the 
foe and shooting arrows among the hostile charioteers ; on 
the left side (exterior) the king is seen in his chariot riding 
down his foes and slaying numbers of them. On the inside 
of the chariot Thothmes is depicted in the form of a human- 
headed lion, the paws of which rest upon the prostrate forms 
of enemies. The nations conquered come from Nehiren, 
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Sanker, Tunep, Shasu, Ketesh, Thikhisa, and other regions. 
(For further particulars about the chariot, see Professor 
Maspero’s account in Mr. Davis’s Tomb of Thothmes IV.) 

In a corner of a small chamber by the side of the sar- 
cophagus chamber, “ resting in an erect position against the 
“wall, was a denuded mummy of a boy, whose stomach and 
“cage had been ripped open by the ancient plunderers 
“with a very sharp knife” (Mr. Howard Carter, in Tomé of 
Thothmes IV., p. 10). 

VI. (No. 22). Tomb of Amen-hetep IIL. —This tomb 
is in the Western Valley, and it seems not to have been 
finished. Its total length is about 370 feet, and, like many 
of the best tombs, it contains a deep, rectangular shaft, 
commonly called a well, which was intended either to bar 
the way of the thief, or to mislead him. The scenes on the 
walls represent the king standing before gods of the Under- 
world, and are unimportant, but the astronomical scenes 
painted on the ceilings are of considerable interest. The 
sarcophagus is broken, and the mummy was hidden in a 
chamber in the tomb of Amen-hetep IJ., where it was found 
by M. Loret in 1899. 

VII. (No. 23). Tomb of Ai.—This tomb is in the 
Western Valley, and is called Tomb of the Apes, because 
of the picture of 12 apes, which probably forms part of the 
vignette of the First Hour of the Night. 

VIII. (No. 16). Tomb of Rameses I.—This tomb was 
discovered by Belzoni and excavated by M. Loret; the 
royal sarcophagus, made of granite, is in its chamber. The 
mummy was found at Dér al-Bahari by Professor Maspero, 
and is now in the museum at Cairo. 

IX. (No. 17). Tomb of Seti I., called also “ Belzoni’s 
Tomb,” because it was discovered by him in 1817. This 
is the most important and interesting of all the royal tombs, 
and should be carefully examined, because it may be 
regarded as the best known type of the tombs which were 
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planned by the priests of Amen. The walls are ornamented 
with texts and mythological and religious scenes which refer 
to the passage of the Sun, and of the king also, through the 
Underworld. On the walls of the sloping corridor is a copy 


of the ‘‘Book of the Praisings of Ra,” and on those of 


the chambers are the texts and vignettes of 11 of the 12 
sections of the “ Book of that which is in the Underworld ”; 
the twelfth section is, for some extraordinary reason, 
omitted. A copy of the first half of the short form of this 
work is also written on some of the walls, and the scribe 
was stopped so suddenly in his work that he did not finish 
the section which he had begun. It will be noticed that 
some of the figures of gods, etc., are only traced in outline, 
a fact which suggests that the tomb was not finished when 
the king died, and that afterwards no attempt was made to 
finish it. It is impossible to describe the scenes on the 
walls in detail; it is sufficient to draw attention to the 
excellence and beauty of the paintings and sculptures, and 
to point out that the whole series refers to the life of the 
king in the Underworld. The tomb is entered by means of 
two flights of steps, at the bottom of which is a passage 
terminating in a deep well. Beyond this are two halls 
having four and two pillars respectively, and to the left are 
the passages and small chambers which lead to the large 
six-pillared hall and vaulted chamber in which stood the 
sarcophagus of SetiI. Here also is an inclined plane which 
descends into the mountain for a considerable distance ; 
from the level of the ground to the bottom of this incline 
the depth is about 150 feet; the length of the tomb is 
nearly 500 feet. The designs on the walls were first 
sketched in outline in red, and the alterations by the master 
designer or artist were made in black. The mummy of 
Seti I, found at Dér al-Bahari, is preserved in the Museum 
at Cairo. The beautiful alabaster sarcophagus of Seti I., 
inscribed with the texts and scenes of the “ Book of the 
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Gates,” was taken to London by Belzoni and sold by him 
to Sir John Soane for £2,000; this magnificent object is 
now in the Soane Museum in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London. The wooden statue of the king from his tomb 
is in the British Museum. 

X. (No. 7). Tomb of Rameses II.—This tomb has 
become choked with sand and limestone fragments, in such 
a way that it appears to have been filled up on purpose; it 
was probably faulty in construction. The mummy of the 
king was found at Dér al-Bahari in a coffin, which may 
possibly be the work of the XXIInd dynasty, and is now in 
the Egyptian Museum at Cairo. 

XI. (No. 10). Tomb of Amen-meses.—A man who 
usurped the royal power for a short time ; the tomb is in a 
ruined condition. 

XII. (No. 8). Tomb of Mer-en-Ptah (Menephthah). 
—This tomb is decorated with texts from the ‘‘ Book of the 
Praisings of Ra,” and from the “ Book of the Gates”; the 
sarcophagus is in its chamber. The mummy of the king was 
found by M. Loret in the tomb of Amen-hetep II. in 1899, 
and is now in the Egyptian Museum at Cairo. This tomb 
was completely excavated in 1903-04 by Mr. Howard 
Carter, to whose description of it, published in Annales du 
Service, tom. VI, fasc. 2, p. 116, I owe the plan here given. 

XIII. (No. 15). Tomb of Seti II.—This tomb appears 
not to have been finished. It was completely cleared out 
by Mr. Howard Carter in 1903-04 at the expense of 
Mrs. Goff. 

XIV. (No. 14). Tomb of Set-nekht, father of Rameses 
III. ; the tomb was originally made for the queen Ta-usert, 
whose inscriptions and figures were obliterated by Set-nekht. 

XV. (No. 3). This tomb was made for Rameses III. ; it 
is now choked with sand. 

XVI. (No. 11). Tomb of Rameses III.—This tomb is 
commonly called “ Bruce’s ‘Tomb,” because it was dis- 
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Plan of the Tomb of Menephthah I. 
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covered by this traveller, and the “ Tomb of the Harper,” 
on account of the scenes in which men are represented 
playing harps. The walls are inscribed with texts from the 
“Book of the Praisings of Ra,” and the “ Book of that which 
is in the Underworld,” and the ‘Book of Gates,” and 
several vignettes from the last two works are painted upon 
them. The architect did not leave sufficient space between 
this and a neighbouring tomb, and hence, after excavating 
passages and chambers to a distance of more than 100 feet, 
he was obliged to turn to the right to avoid breaking into it. 
The flight of steps leading into the tomb is not as steep as 
that in No. 17, the paintings and sculptures are not so fine, 
and the general plan of ornamentation differs. ‘The scenes 
on the walls of the first passage resemble those in the first 
passage of No. 17, but in the other passages and chambers 
warlike, domestic, and agricultural scenes and objects are 
depicted. The body of the red granite sarcophagus of 
Rameses III. is in Paris, the cover is in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge, and the mummy of this king is in the 
Egyptian Museum at Cairo. The length of the tomb is 
about 400 feet. 

XVII. (No. 2). Tomb of Rameses IV.—This tomb 
is probably the finest example of the royal tombs of the 
XXth dynasty, which are built on a comparatively small 
scale. The text and scenes which ornament the walls of 
the chambers and corridors are from the three works quoted 
above, but several of the vignettes that appear in this tomb 
are not found elsewhere. It is interesting to note that in 
the first room copies of Chapters CXXIII., CXXIV., and 
CXXVII. of the Book of the Dead are given. The granite 
sarcophagus of the king, of colossal proportions (12 feet by 
g feet by 7 feet), is in its proper chamber. A peculiar 
interest attaches to this tomb, for it is the only Egyptian 
tomb of which an ancient plan has been found ; this plan is 
traced on a papyrus, now unfortunately in a mutilated 
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condition which is preserved at Turin, and was published 
by Lepsius and Chabas. . These scholars succeeded in 
deciphering the descriptions of the chambers of the tomb 
given in the document, and the former, having made careful 
measurements of the dimensions of the various sections of 
the rooms, decided that the work had been substantially 
carried out in accordance with the plan. 

XVIII. (No. 9). Tomb of Rameses VI.—This tomb 
was well known to Greek and Roman visitors to Thebes, 
several of whom, with very questionable taste, left behind 
them records of their visits in the form of inscriptions on its 
walls. From some of these “graffiti” it is clear that their 
writers regarded this tomb as that of Memnon, who has 
usually been identified with Amen-hetep III. ; this mistake 
was caused by the fact that the prenomen of Amen-hetep III. 
and the first part of that of Rameses VI., “ Neb-Maat Ra,” 


oy], are identical. Some of the graffiti belong toa 


periodsso late as the fourth century of our era. The paintings 
of an astronomical character in the sarcophagus chamber 
are the only points of special interest in this tomb. 

XIX. (No. 6). Tomb of Rameses IX.—This tomb is 
remarkable for the variety of sculptures and paintings of a 
nature entirely different from those found in the other royal 
tombs ; they appear to refer to the idea of resurrection after 
death and of immortality, which is here symbolized by the 
principle of generation. 

XX. (No. 1). Tomb of Rameses X. 

XXI. (No. 18). Tomb of Rameses XI. (Now used as 
an engine room.) 

XXII. (No. 4). Tomb of Rameses XII. This tomb 
was not finished. 

XXIII. The tomb of Sa-Ptah. This tomb was dis- 
covered by Mr. Theodore M. Davis during the excavations 
which he carried out in 1905-07 at the southern extremity 
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of the Valley of-the Tombs of the Kings. In a bay close 
by are situated the tombs of Seti II., Queen Ta-usert, Bai, 
and Sa-Ptah. The plan of the tomb is that of most tombs 
of the latter part of the XIXth and of the XXth dynasties. 
The large hall of the tomb is approached through three 
corridors and a small square chamber, and the roof was 
supported by four columns ; in the centre of it is a cutting 
which leads down into a corridor. Beyond the hall are 
two corridors and a small room. The walls and roof are 
decorated in bright colours, and in the first corridor is the 
text of the famous Litany of Ra, with its seventy-five 
sections complete. ‘The mythological scenes are similar to 
those which are found in the royal tombs of the XIXth 
and XXth dynasties. 

XLVII. Discovery of the tomb of Iuaa and 
Thuau, the father and mother of Thi, wife of Amen- 
hetep III, about B.c. 1450. This important tomb was 
discovered by Mr. Theodore M. Davis on February rzth, 
1905. Early in that year this gentleman began to excavate 
a site which had been chosen for him by Prof. Maspero, 
Director-General of the Department of Antiquities ot 
Egypt, mid-way between the tombs of Rameses 1V. and 
Rameses XII., on the west bank of the Nile. In the course 
of the work a flight of steps leading down into the ground 
was discovered, and at its foot the way was blocked by a 
doorway filled with large stones. When some of these had 
been removed, a boy was sent through the opening, and he 
returned with a staff of office in one hand, and a yoke 
of a chariot plated with gold in the other. Mr. Davis then 
passed through the opening, and found himself at the head 
of a second flight of steps, twenty in number, on which 
were lying some objects which had been stolen from the 
tomb some thirty-four centuries ago. The thieves had been 
disturbed in their work, and probably dropped these as they 
fled. On the following day the tomb was formally opened 
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n of Thuau, a mother-in-law of 
Amen-hetep ITI. 


IN EGYPT. 


in the presence of the 
Duke of Connaught, 
and those who were 
allowed to enter it 
saw the most curious 
and gorgeous funeral 
furniture which has 
ever been seen in 
an Egyptian tomb. 
Mummy-cases plated 
with gold, exquisitely 
formed alabaster 
vases, painted boxes 
and chairs, a chariot, 
etc., lay piled one 
above the other in 
barbaric profusion. 
The sepulchral cham- 
ber is about 30 feet 
long, 15 feet wide, 
and 8 feet high. To 
the. left '6f" the Cen- 
trance were two large 
wooden — sarcophagi, 
painted blue and 
gold, each containing 
two coffins, two for 
the man and two for 
the woman, who were 
the occupants of the 
tomb. Each outer 
case was plated with 
gold outside and 
lined with silver, and 
each inner case was 
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plated with gold outside and lined with gold leaf. Near 
the wall to the right were two mats made of palm leaves, 
which are commonly called “Osiris beds.” On the mats 
layers of damp earth were laid, and in the earth wheat was 
planted in such a fashion as to outline figures of Osiris. 
When the grain grew up the form of the god appeared in 
living green. Primarily the 
placing of an Osiris mat in 
the tomb was merely an act 
of sympathetic magic, but 
there is reason to believe 
that in the XVIIIth dynasty 


character were connected 
with the custom. At the 
western end of the tomb 
were several large sealed jars 
full of wine and oil, and small 
boxes containing pieces of 
cooked meat wrapped up in 
black muslin. Above these 
was the chariot already men- 
tioned, and close by was the 
set of “Canopic” jars, which 
contained some of the intes- 
tines of the deceased. Else- 
wherein thetombwere found Vase inscribed with the names of 
sandals made of papyrus and Amen-hetep III and Queen Thi. 
leather, boxes to hold ushabtiu, and ushabtiiu made of wood, 
alabaster, gold and silver, and painted wooden vases. 
Worthy of special note are: 1. A box for holding the 
clothes of the deceased, made of palm-wood and papyrus ; 
inside it is a shelf provided with papyrus flaps. 2. A box 
plated with gold and blue porcelain. 3. A box, on four 
legs, with a rounded cover, inlaid with ivory; the names 
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and titles of Amen-hetep and Thi are given in gold, painted 
on a blue ground. 4. A long bed, with the head-piece 
ornamented with panels, wherein are figures of the old 
deities Bes and Ta-urt made of gilded ivory. This is 
undoubtedly the bed whereon the deceased had slept during 
their lives, and the plaited flax on which they lay is curved 
by use. 5. A chair, ornamented with reliefs in gilded 


Inscribed Coffer from the Tomb of Iuaa and Thuau. 


plaster. On each side is a figure of a gazelle, and a triple 
emblem of “life.” In it is a cushion stuffed with goose- 
feathers. 6. A chair of state, with solid sides and back, 
ornamented with figures of gods and of Sat-Amen, daughter 
of Queen Thi. In front, at each side, just above the legs, 
is a carved female head ; the seat of the chair is made of 
plaited palm-leayes, 7.. A chair of state which, like the 
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preceding, belonged to Sat-Amen, with a representation of 
the deceased sitting, with a cat under her chair. The 
picture is lined by the so-called ‘‘ Greek fret,” the result, 
some think, of intercourse between Egypt and the Atgean. 
All the objects in the tomb are beautiful, and nearly all of 
them are plated with gold, or covered with gold leaf, or 
decorated in some way with the precious metal. The effect 


Outside of the head of the bedstead of Iuaa and Thuau. 


of so much gold is to give many of the objects a garish 
appearance, but it in no way destroys the beauty of their 
shapes and forms. When we remember that Amen-hetep III. 
was master of all the gold-producing districts in the Sidan 
we need not-be- surprised. at such a display of gold.on the 
funeral furniture of-one of his fathers-in-law and one of his 
mothers-in-law, The forms ef the name of Queen Thi’s 
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father are Tuaa, Aaa, Aaa, and Aaaa, HAS 1 
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and his titles were “ Erpa ha,” ‘‘Smer-en-smeru,” for which 
it is impossible to find exact modern equivalents, and he was 
called the ‘‘ mouth of the king of the South, and the ears of 


the king of the North,” eee 4% y, at Nn i. 


The offices hie he 
held were those of 
“s@al-bearer,™ “or 
* chancellor,” and 
‘priest of Menu” (or 
Amsu), and he was 
the ‘‘ overseer of the 
cattle of the «god 
Menu in the city of 
ty ”  (Panopolis). 

wife ae 
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called the ‘‘ornament 


of the king,” tf 


and she 


was 
“priestess (ys 


shemat) of Amen.” 
Her husband is de- 


scribed as the “divine 
Ladi eae oe ithuin, ther Ge, father-in- 
rom e tomb 0 uaa an uau, law) of the lord of the 


two lands,” and she is often mentioned as the “royal mother 
of the great royal wife.’ Nowhere on the objects found in 
the tomb have we a hint as to their nationality, but it seems 
quite clear that they were not Egyptians. On the scarabs 
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which Amen-hetep III had made to commemorate his 
marriage with Thi, the names of her father and mother are 
given without the addition of any title of honour, and 
without the sign ) or se which would indicate that her 
parents were foreigners, but it is nevertheless probable that 
they were. From the way in which Queen ‘Thi is addressed 
by some of the writers of the Tell alAmarna tablets we are 
justified in assuming that they were addressing a country- 
woman. And this is probably the case. The titles of Iuaa and 
Thuau mentioned above afford no reason for doubting this, 
for nothing would be more natural than for Amen-hetep III. 
to bestow high rank and titles upon his chief wife’s parents. 
Meanwhile there is reason for believing that Queen Thi’s 
influence made her son reject the pretensions of the priests 
of Amen, and it seems that her religious opinions were 
unlike those of the orthodox Egyptians of Thebes. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE ROYAL 
MUMMIES AT DER AL-BAHARI.* 

In the summer of the year 1871 an Arab, a native of 
Kfirnah, discovered a large tomb filled with coffins heaped 
one upon the other. On the greater number of them were 
visible the cartouche and other signs which indicated that 
the inhabitants of the coffins were royal personages. ‘The 
native, who was so fortunate as to have chanced upon this 
remarkable. ‘ find,” was sufficiently skilled in his trade of 
antiquity hunter to know what a valuable discovery he had 
made; his joy must, however, have been turned into mourn- 
ing, when it became evident that he would need the help of 
many men even to move some of the large royal coffins 
which he saw before him, and that he could not keep 
the knowledge of such treasures locked up in his own 


* A minute and detailed account of this discovery is given by 
Maspero in “Les Momies Royales de Déir el Bahari” (Fasc. L., 
t. IV., of the Mémoires of the French Archeological Mission at Cairo). 
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breast. He revealed his secret to his two brothers and 
to one of his sons, and they proceeded to spoil the 
coffins of ushadtiu* figures, papyri, scarabs and other 
antiquities which could be taken away easily and con- 
cealed in their aédas (ample outer garments) as they re- 
turned to their houses. These precious objects were for 
several winters sold to chance tourists on the Nile, and the 
lucky possessors of this mine of wealth replenished their 
stores from time to time by visits made at night to the tomb. 
As soon as the objects thus sold reached Europe, it was 
at once suspected that a “find” of more than ordinary 
importance had been made. An English officer called 
Campbell showed M. Maspero a hieratic Book of the Dead 
written for Pi-netchem ; M. de Saulcy sent him photographs 
of the hieroglyphic papyrus of Netchemet; M. Mariette 
bought at Suez a papyrus written for the Queen Hent-taiu, 
and Rogers Bey exhibited at Paris a wooden tablet 
upon which was written a hieratic text relating to the 
ushabtiu figures which were to be buried with the prin- 
cess Nesi-Khonsu. All these interesting and most valuable 
objects proved that the natives of Thebes had succeeded in 
unearthing a veritable “Cave of Treasures,” and M. Maspero, 
the Director of the Bilak Museum, straightway determined 
to visit Upper Egypt with a view of discovering whence 
came all these antiquities. Three men were implicated, 
whose names were learnt by M. Maspero from the inquiries 
which he made of tourists who purchased antiquities. 

In 1881 he proceeded to Thebes, and began his investiga- 
tions by causing one of the dealers, ‘Abd ar-Rasfil Ahmad, 
to be arrested by the police, and an official inquiry into the 
matter was ordered by the Mudir of Kena. In spite of 
threats and persuasion, and many say tortures, the accused 


* Ushabtiu figures made of stone, green or blue glazed Egyptian por- 
celain, wood, etc., were deposited in the tombs with the dead, and were 
supposed to perform for them any field labours which might be decreed 
for them by Osiris, the king of the underworld, and judge of the dead. 
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denied any knowledge of the place whence the antiquities 
came. The evidence of the witnesses who were called to 
testify to the:character of the accused, tended to show that 
he was a man of amiable disposition, who would never 
dream of pillaging a tomb, much less do it. Finally, after 
two months’ imprisonment, he was provisionally set at 
liberty. ‘The accused then began to discuss with his partners 
in the secret what plans they should adopt, and how they 
should act in the future. Some of them thought that all 
trouble was over when ‘Abd ar-Rasil Ahmad was set at 
liberty, but others thought, and they were right, that the 
trial would be recommenced in the winter. Fortunately for 
students of Egyptology, differences of opinion broke out 
between the parties soon after, and ‘Abd ar-Rasfil Ahmad 
soon perceived that his brothers were determined to turn 
King’s evidence at a favourable opportunity. To prevent 
their saving themselves at his expense, he quietly travelled 
to Kena, and there confessed to the Mudir that he was 
able to reveal the place where the coffins and papyri had been 
found. Telegrams were sent to Cairo announcing the 
confession of ‘Abd ar-Rasil Ahmad, and when his state- 
ments had been verified, despatches containing fuller 
particulars were sent to Cairo from Kena. It was decided 
that a small expedition to Thebes should at once be made 
to take possession of and bring to Cairo the antiquities 
which were to be revealed to the world by ‘Abd ar-Rasil 
Ahmad, and the charge of bringing this work to a suc- 
cessful issue was placed in the hands of M. Emil Brugsch. 
Although the season was summer, and the heat very great, 
the start for Thebes was made on July 1, 1881. AtKena 
M. Brugsch found a number of papyri and other valuable 
antiquities which ‘Abd ar-Rastil had sent there as an earnest 
of the truth of his promise to reveal the hidden treasures. 
A week later M. Brugsch and his companions were shown 
the shaft of the tomb, which was most carefully hidden. in 
Z 2 
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the north-west part of the natural circle which opens to the 
south of the valley of Dér al-Bahari, in the little row of 
hills which separates the Biban al-Mulfik from the Theban 
plain. According to M. Maspero, the royal mummies 
were removed here from their tombs in the Biban al-Muldik 
by Aauputh, the son of Shashangq, about B.c. 966, to prevent 
them being destroyed by the thieves, who were sufficiently 
numerous and powerful to defy the government of the day. 
The pit which led to the tomb was about forty feet deep, 
and the passage, of irregular level, which led to the tomb, 
was about 220 feet long; at the end of this passage was a 
nearly rectangular chamber about twenty-five feet long, 
which was found to be literally filled with coffins, mummies, 
funereal furniture, boxes, ushabtiu figures, Canopic jars,* 
bronze vases, etc., etc. A large number of men were 
at once employed to exhume these objects, and for eight 
and forty hours M. Brugsch and Ahmad Effendi Kamal 
stood at the mouth of the pit watching the things brought 
up. The heavy coffins were carried on the shoulders of 
men to the river, and in less than two weeks everything had 
been sent over the river to Luxor. A few days after this 
the whole collection of mummies of kings and royal per- 
sonages was placed upon an Egyptian Government steamer 
and taken to the Museum at Balak. 

When the mummies of the ancient kings of Egypt 
arrived at Cairo, it was found that the Balak Museum was 
too small to contain them, and before they could be ex- 
posed to the inspection of the world, it was necessary for 


* The principal intestines of a deceased person were placed in four 
jars, which were placed in his tomb under the bier; the jars were 
dedicated to the four children of the Horus, who were called Kestha, Hapi, 
Tuamutef and Qebhsennuf. The name ‘‘Canopic” is given to them 
by those who follow the opinion of some ancient writers that Canopus, 
the pilot of Menelaus, who is said to have been buried at Canopus 
in Egypt, was worshipped there under the form of a jar with small 
feet, a thin neck, a swollen body, and a round back. 
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additional rooms to be built. Finally, however, M. Maspero 
had glass cases made, and, with the help of some cabinets 
borrowed from his private residence attached to the 
Museum, he succeeded in exhibiting, in a comparatively 
suitable way, the mummies in which such world-wide 
interest had been taken. Soon after the arrival of the 
mummies at Bdilak M. Brugsch opened the mummy of 
Thothmes III., when it was found that the Arabs had 
attacked it and plundered whatever was valuable upon it. 
In 1883 the mummy of Queen Mes-Hent-Themehu, 


Gy yo } el @ fl), emitted unpleasant odours, and by 
M. Maspero’s orders it was unrolled. In 1885 the mummy 


of Queen Aahmes Nefertari, le (\ Jal N ap was un- 


rolled by him, and as it putrefied rapidly and stank, it 
had to be buried. Finally, when M. Maspero found that 


the mummy of Seqenen-Ra, (ol feats aah was also 


decaying, he decided to unroll the whole collection, and 
Rameses II. was the first of the great kings whose features 
were shown again to the world after a lapse of 3,200 years. 

Such are the outlines of the history of one of the 
greatest discoveries ever made in Egypt. It will ever be 
regretted by the Egyptologist that this remarkable collection 
of mummies was not discovered by some person who could 
have used for the benefit of scholars the precious infor- 
mation which this “find” would have yielded, before so 
many of its objects were scattered; as it is, however, it 
would be difficult to over-estimate its historical value. 

The following is a list of the names of the principal kings 
and royal personages which were found on coffins at Dér 
al-Bahari and of their mummies :— 


XVIIth Dynasty, before B.C. 1600. 
King Seqenen-Ra, coffin and mummy. 
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Nurse of Queen Nefertari Raa, coffin only. This coffin 
contained the mummy of a queen whose name is read 
An-Hapi. 

XVITIth Dynasty, B.C. 1600-1350. 

King Aahmes (Amasis I.), coffin and mummy. 

Queen Aahmes Nefertari, coffin. 

King Amenhetep I., coffin and mummy. 

The Prince Sa-Amen, coffin and mummy. 

The Princess Sat-Amen, coffin and mummy. 

The Scribe Senu, chief of the house of Nefertari, mummy 

Royal wife Set-ka-mes, mummy. 

Royal daughter Meshentthemhu, coffin and mummy. 

Royal mother Aab-hetep, coffin. 

King Thothmes I., coffin usurped by Pi-netchem. 

King Thothmes II., coffin and mummy. 

King Thothmes III., coffin and mummy. 

Coffin and mummy of an unknown person. 


XIXth Dynasty, B.C. 1350-1200. 


King Rameses I., part of coffin. 
King Seti I., coffin and mummy. 
King Rameses II., coffin and mummy. 


XXth Dynasty, B.C. 1200-1100, 


King Rameses IJI., mummy found in the .coffin’ of 
Nefertari. 
XXTIst Dynasty, B.C. 1100-1000. 


Royal mother Netchemet. 

High-priest of Amen, Masahertha, coffin and mummy, 
High-priest of Amen, Pi-netchem ITI., coffin and mummy. 
Priest of Amen, Tchet-Ptah-auf-ankh, coffin and mummy. 
Scribe Nebseni, coffin and mummy. 

Queen Maat-ka-Ra, coffin and mummy. 

Princess Aset-em-khebit, coffin and mummy. 

Princess Nesi-Khonsu, 
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Armant, or Erment, 4584 miles from Cairo, on the west 
bank of the river, was called in Egyptian = = Menth, 


and i ~¥ = Annu shemat, “‘ Heliopolis of the South”; 


it marks the site of the ancient Hermonthis, where, accord- 
ing to Strabo, “Apollo and Jupiter are both worshipped.” 

The ruins which remain there belong to the Iseion built 
during the reign of the last Cleopatra (B.c, 51-29). The 
stone-lined tank which lies near this building was probably 
used as a Nilometer. 

Gebelén, #.c., the “double mountain,” 468 miles from 
Cairo, on the west bank of the river, marks the site of the 
city called by the Greeks, Crocodilopolis, and by the 


Egyptians, Neter-het Sebek, ant Q- A city must 


have stood here in very early times, for numerous objects 
belonging to the Early Empire have been, and are being, 
continually found at no great distance from the modern 
village. Below the ruins of the Egyptian town, quite close 
to the foot of the ‘double mountain,” large numbers of 
flints belonging to the pre-dynastic period have been found, 
together with pottery both whole and broken. 
Asfan-al-Mata‘na, 475 miles from Cairo, on the west 
bank of the river, marks the site of the city of Asphynis, the 


Het-sfent Nites of the Egyptians. In this neighbour- 


hood was Pathyris, or Per-Het-hert “ly ee the capital 


of the Phatyrites nome, Pa-Het-her xe Nes a 
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Plan of Temple of Esna, withjrestorations by Grand Bey. 
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 Asna, or Esna, or Asneh, 4844 miles from Cairo, on the 
west bank of the river, was called in Egyptian i Y 8 Senet ; 
it marks the site of the ancient Latopolis, and was so called 
by the Greeks because its inhabitants worshipped the Latus 
fish. Thothmes ITI. founded a temple here, but the interesting 
building which now stands almost in the middle of the 
modern town is of late date, and bears the names of several 
of the Roman emperors. The portico is supported by 
twenty-four columns, each of which is inscribed; their 
capitals are handsome. The Zodiac here, like that at 
Denderah, belongs to a late period, but is interesting. The 
temple was dedicated to the god Khnemu, his wife Nebuut, 
-and their offspring Kahra. 

In 1906 Mr. John Garstang completed the excavation of 
a site in the neighbourhood of Esna which has proved of 
considerable importance from the historical standpoint, 
inasmuch as it has provided what is possibly the most 
representative and complete series of Egyptian antiquities 
of the Hyksos Period. During the course of these excava- 
tions a systematic exploration has been made of the desert 
lying to the south of Esna for a distance of sixty miles. 
In 1905 Professor Sayce carried out the excavation of a 
XIIth dynasty cemetery at Ad-Dér, close to Esna, and he 
brought to light a number of antiquities which illustrate 
the characteristics of the local manufactures of the city 
called Latopolis by the Greeks and of its neighbour- 
hood. 

The next large village on the railway is Al-Mahamid, 
with 4,524 inhabitants, and on the opposite bank of the 
river is the ruined pyramid of Al-kula, which is probably 
the tomb-of some prince or high official who lived in the 
city of Hierakonpolis, a few miles further south. 

Al-Kab, 502 miles from Cairo, on the east bank of the 


river, was called in Egyptian 15 J ® Nekheb; it marks 
Z 3 
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the site of the ancient Eileithyias. There was a city here 
in very ancient days, and ruins of temples built by 
Thothmes IV., Amenhetep III., Seti I., Rameses IL, 
Rameses III., Ptolemy IX. Euergetes II. are still visible. 
A little distance from the town, in the mountain, is the 
tomb of Aahmes (Ami§sis), the son of Abana, an officer born 
in the reign of Seqenen-Ra, who fought against the Hyksos, 
and who served under Amasis I., Amenophis I., and 
Thothmes I. The nscription on the walls of his tomb 
gives an account of the campaign against some Asiatic 
enemies of Egypt and of the siege of their city. 
Amasis was the ‘‘Captain-General of Sailors.” It is an 
interesting text both historically and grammatically... For 
the text, with a translation, see above p. 241 ff. 

The site of Al-K4b is of considerable interest, for it is 
clear that the little town was at one time fortified in a 
remarkable manner ; the town wall was, in many places, 
40 feet thick, and some of the parts of it which still 
remain are 20 feet high. The tombs found here are of 
various kinds, e¢.g., mastabas either with square shafts 
or inclines, both made of unbaked brick ; and numerous 
examples of burials in earthenware vessels, 7.¢., after the 
manner of the autochthonous inhabitants of Egypt, occur. 
Mr. Quibell made some extremely interesting excavations 
here in 1898, and in the course of his work he found a 
number of diorite bowls inscribed with the name_ of 
Seneferu, an early king of the [Vth dynasty, a fact which 
proves that a town was in existence near the spot where 
they were found in the Early Empire. The small pre- 
dynastic graves were found chiefly inside the fort of Al- 
Kab, but there were a few outside the walls, and it was 
evident, from the positions of the bodies, and the style and 
character of the objects found in the graves, that they 
belonged to the same class of graves as those which were 
excavated by Messrs. de Morgan, Amélineau, and Petrie 
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in 1894-95, 1896-97, and 1900 at Abydos, Ballas, and 
Nakada. In the winter of 1892-93, Mr. Somers Clarke and 
Mr. J. J. Tylor examined and described in an exhaustive 
manner many of the buildings at Al-K4b, and the results of 
some of their work were published in the Zomd of Paheri, 
London, 1894, and in the Zomb of Sebeknekht, London, 
1896. In 1898 Mr. Quibell excavated the cemetery of the 
Ancient Empire. 


In rg01 Mr. Somers Clarke and Prof. Sayce excavated 
a group of tombs of the IInd and IIIrd dynasties which 
they found on the southern side of the north line of the 
great wall; on a granite fragment they identified the Horus 
name of Kha-sekhemui. Most of the graves, they think, 
belong to the period of the reign of Seneferu, 7.e., about 
the end of the IIIrd dynasty. In 1902 Messrs. Clarke and 
Sayce continued the excavation of the cemetery, and in 
one grave found a copper mirror and some stone beads. 
The tomb pit was filled up, they noticed, ‘‘and the filling 
was raised above the ground level and finished with a 
curved section. Over this brickwork was laid, and as a 
result it had externally an arched form, but the structure 
was not in any way a constructed arch.” ‘These tombs 
resembled the tombs of the IInd dynasty found at Nagaa 
ad-Dér by Dr. Reisner. In 1904 the excavation of the 
cemetery was again continued, and a tomb near that of 
Sebek-neferu was cleared out; it was made for a man 
called Usertsen. The graves of dynasties I-IV are to the 
north of the temple, and those of the Middle Empire to 
the east of it. Mr. Somers Clarke has collected a series of 
facts connected with the great wall of Al-Kab and its 
foundations which will, when finally worked out, decide the 
question as to when the dynastic town was enclosed, and 
its wall built. For the details see Annales du Servtce, 
tom. VJ, Cairo, 1905, page 264 ff. 
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The following are of considerable interest :— 

1. The Tomb of Aahmes, son of Abana. This dis- 
tinguished man was a naval officer, and ‘“ Captain-General 
of Sailors.” He was born in the reign of Seqenen-Ra, and 
took part in the war against the Hyksos. After the 
expulsion of the Hyksos he served under the first three 
kings of the XVIIIth dynasty, viz., Amasis I., Amenophis L., 
and Thothmes I. The long inscription on a wall, of his 
tomb is extremely interesting, and the reader will find the 
text of it, with a translation, on pp. 241-254. 

2. The Tomb of Aahmes, son of Pen-nekheb, a 
brother officer of Aahmes, son of Abana. He served under 
four kings, Amasis I., Amenophis I., Thothmes I. and 
Thothmes II., and he appears to have lived on into the 
reign of Thothmes III. 

3. The Tomb of Paheri, which is a little over 25 feet 
long, and 114 feet wide, and when complete consisted of a 
platform before the entrance in which the shaft leading to the 
mummy chamber was sunk, a sculptured facade, an oblong 
chamber with an arched roof, and a shrine, which contained 
three statues, at the end of the chamber. Subsequently two 
chambers and a shaft were hewn through the last wall. 
The shrine contains three life-size statues of Paheri and his 
mother and wife. The man for whom the tomb was made 
was the governor of the Latopolite nome in the reign of 
Thothmes III., and he was descended from ancestors who 
had served the State for several generations. His maternal 
grandfather was the celebrated Aahmes, the son of Abana, 
and the inscriptions mention at least seven generations of 
his family. The scenes in the tomb are worthy of careful 
examination, and as they are all described in hieroglyphics, 
they are of peculiar interest. They unfortunately tell us 
little or nothing of the biography of Paheri, who was an 
Egyptian gentleman of high rank and social position, but 
one who did little towards making history; that he was a 
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Plan of the Great Temple of Edffi. 
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pious man who worshipped the gods of his country diligently, 
is attested by the sacrificial scenes on the East Wall, and 
the prayers on the ceiling. 


4. The Tomb of Sebek-nekht, a comparatively small 
tomb, is of considerable interest, because it belongs either to 
the period of the XIIIth dynasty ora little later. The scenes 
and inscriptions are characteristic of this period, and illus- 
trate the manners and customs of the time rather than the 
performance of the religious ceremonies which were depicted 
on the walls of the tombs of a later date. 

Close to Al-Kab, on the opposite side of the river, is 
K6ém al-Ahmar, which marks the site of the ancient 
Hierakonpolis; here Mr. Quibell found the life-size 
statue in bronze of Pepi I., and the green slate shield, in 
the circular hollow of which was set the symbol of some 
god, which belongs to the reign of Narmer. 

Adfa, Edfa, or Udfa, 5153 miles from Cairo, on the west 
bank of the river, was called in Egyptian aed © Behutet, 
and in Coptic &&'TW ; it was called by the Greeks Apollino- 
polis Magna, where the crocodile and its worshippers were 
detested. The Temple of Edft, for which alone both 
the ancient and modern towns were famous, occupied 180 
years three months and fourteen days in building, that 
is to say, it was begun during the reign of Ptolemy III. 
Euergetes L., B.c. 237, and finished B.c. 57. It resembles 
that of Denderah in many respects, but its complete condi- 
tion marks it out as one of the most remarkable buildings in 
Egypt, and its splendid towers, about r12 feet high, make 
its general magnificence very striking. The space enclosed 
by the walls measures 450 x 120 feet; the front of the 
propylon from side to side measures about 252 feet. Pass- 
ing through the door the visitor enters a court, around three 
sides of which runs a gallery supported on thirty-two pillars. 
The first and second halls, A, B, have eighteen and twelve 
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pillars respectively; passing through chambers C and D, the 
shrine E is reached, where stood a granite naos in which a 
figure of Horus, to whom the temple is dedicated, was pre- 
served. This naos was made by Nectanebus I., a king of 
the XXXth dynasty, B.c. 378. The pylons are covered 
with battle scenes, and the walls are inscribed with the 
names and sizes of the various chambers in the building, 
lists of names of places, etc.; the name of the architect, 
I-em-hetep, or Imouthis, has also been inscribed. From the 
south side of the pylons, and from a small chamber on 
each side of the chamber C, staircases ascended to the roof. 
The credit of clearing out the temple of Edfai belongs to 
M. Mariette. | Little more than thirty-five years ago the 
mounds of rubbish outside reached to the top of its walls, 
and certain parts of the roof were entirely covered over with 
houses and stables. Some two years ago the great wall 
on the west side of the Edffi Temple collapsed, and there 
was reason to fear that the whole of the roofing of the 
temple would fall in likewise. Sir William Garstin took 
the matter in hand at once, and Lord Cromer secured a 
grant of £E.1,500, and Monsieur Barsanti was despatched 
to rebuild the wall and repair any damage which the 
building had suffered through its fall. M. Barsanti has 
completed the work of restoration in a most satisfactory 
manner, and the whole temple is now stronger than it has 
been for centuries. A few miles to the south of Edfa, 
on the east bank, is the village of Radasiyah, after which 
a temple of Seti I. has been called ; this temple, however, 
lies at a distance of about 40 miles in a somewhat south- 
easterly direction from the village. 

Hagar (or Gebel) Silsila, 541} miles from Cairo, on 
the east and west banks of the river, derives its name 
probably, not from the Arabic word of like sound, meaning 
‘‘chain,” but from the Coptic XWAXEA, meaning “stone 
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wall”; the place is usually called WB Ss Khennu in 
hieroglyphic texts. The ancient Egyptians here quarried 
the greater part of the sandstone used by them in their 
buildings, and the names of the kings inscribed in the caves 
here show that these quarries were used from the earliest to 
the latest periods. The most extensive of these are to be 
found on the east bank of the river, but those on the west 
bank contain the interesting tablets of Heru-em-heb, a king 
of the XVIIIth dynasty, who is represented conquering the 
Ethiopians, Seti I., Rameses II., his son Menephthah, etc. 
At Silsila the Nile was worshipped, and the little temple 
which Rameses II. built in this place seems to have been 
dedicated chiefly to it. At this point the Nile narrows very 
much, and it was generally thought that a cataract once 
existed here; there is, however, no evidence in support of 
this view, and the true channel of the Nile lies on the other 
side of the mountain. 


Kom Ombos, 5564 miles from Cairo, on the east bank 
of the Nile, was an important place at all periods of 


Egyptian history ; it was called by the Egyptians 15 
Per-Sebek, “the temple of Sebek ” (the crocodile god), and 


a HY ae Nubit, and gx. Quo by the Copts. The oldest 


object here is a sandstone gateway which Thothmes III. 
dedicated to the god Sebek. 

The ruins of the temple and other buildings at Kom Ombos 
are among the most striking in Egypt, but until the clearance 
of the site which M. de Morgan made in 1893-94, it was 
impossible to get an exact idea of their arrangement. It 
is pretty certain that a temple dedicated to some god must 
have stood here in the Early Empire, and we know from 
M. Maspero’s discoveries here in 1882, that Amenophis I. 
and Thothmes III., kings of the XVIIIth dynasty, carried 
out repairs on the temple which was in existence in their 
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days; but at the present time no parts of the buildings at 
Kom Ombos are older than the reigns of the Ptolemies. 
Thanks to the labours of M. de Morgan, the ruins may be 
thus classified :—The Mammisi, the Great Temple, and the 
Chapel of Hathor; and all these buildings were enclosed 
within a surrounding wall. 

The Mammisi, or 


small temple wherein the ©©©6 
festivals of the birth of ® 
the gods were celebrated, ps 
stood in front of the great © 


temple, to the left ; it con- 
sisted of a small courtyard, 
hall of columns, and the 
shrine. It was built by 
Ptolemy. 1X., who is de- 
picted on the walls making 
offerings to Sebek, Hathor, 
Thoth, and other deities. 
The best relief remaining 
(see de Morgan, Kom 
Ombos, p. 50) is on the 
north wall, and represents 
the king on a fowling ex- 
pedition through marshes 
much frequented by water 
fowl. ogee aecoal 
The Great Temple. Plan of the Temple of Kom Ombos. 
The pylon of the great 

temple has almost entirely disappeared, and only a part 
of the central pillar and south half remains. A few of the 
scenes are in good preservation, and represent the Emperor 
Domitian making offerings to the gods. Passing through 
the pylon, the visitor entered a large courtyard ; on three 
sides was a colonnade containing sixteen pillars, and in the 
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middle was an altar. The large hall of ten columns was 
next entered, and access was obtained through two doors 
to another, but smaller hall, of ten columns. The shrines 
of the gods Sebek and Heruw-ur, ze, “Horus the elder” 
(Haroéris), to whom the temple was dedicated, were 
approached through three chambers, each having two doors, 
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The Emperor Tiberius making an offering of land to Sebek and 
Hathor. (Bas-relief at Kom Ombos, Courtyard, column XVI.) 


and round the whole of this section of the building ran a 
corridor, which could be entered through a door on the left 
into the second hall of columns, and a door on the right in 
the first chamber beyond. At the sides and ends of the 
sanctuary are numerots small chambers which were used 
probably either for the performance of ceremonies in 
connection with the worship of the gods, or by the priests. 
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The reliefs on the courtyard represent Cesar Tiberius 


(SNe —)] (Ye Fa—l NY) making 


offerings to Heru-ur, hawk-headed, Sebek, crocodile-headed, 
Osiris Unnefer, and other gods. The colouring of the 
relief in which this Emperor is seen making an offering to 
the lady of Ombos and Khonsu (Column IV) is in an 
admirable state of preservation. On the facade is an 
interesting scene in which the gods Horus and Thoth are 
represented pouring out the water of life over Ptolemy Neos 
Dionysos. The reliefs in the first hall of columns are very 
fine examples of the decorative work of the period, and 
worthy of notice are :—(West Wall): The king in the 
company of Heru-ur, Isis, Nut, and Thoth; the king 
adoring four mythical monsters, one of which has four 
lions’ heads. (ast Wall): Harpocrates, seated in the 
Sun’s disk in a boat, accompanied by Shu, Isis, Nephthys, 
Maat, Nut, etc. ; the 14 as or “ doubles” of the king ; the 
king making offerings to the gods. (Cez/ing): The gods of 
the stars in boats in the heavens, gods and goddesses, etc. 
Here it is interesting to note that certain sections of the 
ceiling are divided by lines into squares with the object of 
assisting the draughtsman and sculptor, and that the plan 
of the original design was changed, for unfinished figures 
ofigods may be seen on it in quite different positions. In 
the small hall of columns are reliefs similar in character to 
those found in the Jarger hall, An examination of the 
great temple shows that the building was carried out ona 
definite plan, and that the decoration of the walls. with 
reliefs was only begun after the builders had finished their 
work. ‘The oldest reliefs and texts belong to the period of 
the Ptolemies, and are found in the main buildings, and begin 
with the shrines of the gods Sebek and Heru-ur ; the reliefs 
and inscriptions of the courytard belong to the Roman 


period. 
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The Chapel of Hathor also belongs to the Roman 
period, and seems not to have been completed. Drawings 
made in the early part of the XIXth century show that 
the ruins of the temples and other buildings were in a 
much better state of preservation than they are at. present, 
and as the ruin which has fallen upon them since ‘that date 
cannot be justly attributed to the natives, it must. be due to 
the erosion of the bank by the waters of the Nile, which has 
for centuries slowly but surely been eating its way into it. 
The building which Amenophis I. erected there was 
destroyed by the encroachment of its waters, and, according 
to M. de Morgan, a strip of ground from the front of the 
temple nearly 20 feet in width has been swallowed up in 
the waters during the last 60 years, and with it there 
probably went the greater part of the Mammisi.- This being 
so, all lovers of antiquities will rejoice that a stone platform 
has been built in front of the temple to prevent the further 
destruction of it by the Nile. A. few years ago large 
portions of the walls of the Temple of Kom Ombo collapsed, 
but thanks to the prompt measures taken by the Govern- 
ment, and the skill of M. Barsanti, the damage has been 
made good, and the ruin of the whole building arrested. . If 
the traveller has the time he should visit the pumping station 
and the other works which Sir Ernest Cassel has erected 
in connection with the land reclamation and irrigation works 
at Kom Ombos.. Results of an extraordinarily successful 
character have been achieved, and growing crops now cover 
land which a few years ago was regarded as irreclaimable 
desert. The stations on the railway and the principal 
villages. between Silsila and Aswan are: Daraw, 
Al-Khattara, and Al-Gazira. 
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ASWAN* AND THE FIRST CATARACT. 


The Hebrews called the town Sewinrn, and a large 
colony of Jews was settled here about z.c. 500, a fact 
proved by the papyri which have been recently discovered 
on the Island of Elephantine. 

Aswan (or Uswan), with 12,618 inhabitants, formerly 
the southern limit of Egypt proper, 587 miles from Cairo, on 
the east bank of the river, called in Egyptian Sun, or Sunt, 
(| Sa ® , Coptic COvAH, was called by the Greeks Syene, 
which stood on the slope of a hill to the south-west of the 
present town. Properly speaking, Syene was the island of 
Elephantine, which the early Dynastic Egyptians called Abu 


tT J oes Oke iJ Bai hee Z.é:, °°" the district of 


the elephant,” probably on account of its shape, and it 
formes the metropolis of the first nome of Upper Egypt, 


ac Ta-sti. Under Dynasties I-VI it was the 


* The form of the name which is approved by Yaktit (tom. 1, 

p- 139), the eminent Arabic geographer, is UswAn, and he says 

distinctly that the first vowel is #, and that a sem, or mark of rest, is 
+ -0E 

to follow; he gives the name in full thus, Sips) ; UswAnu. He then 


oer | 

goes on to quote the form SuwANu, @\y~, but clearly prefers the first 
form. If to this we add the Arabic article a/, we get the form 
AL-ASWAN, which is actually given by Juynboll (vol. 1, 'p. 64), 
oll , or AL-UswAn. The best authorities among the Arabic 
writers give the form “ Uswan,” and the best modern Arabic scholars, 

, de Sacy, Barbier de Meynard, Wright, and others, pronounced the 
jlalice either Uswan or Oswan. Ihave heard educated natives every- 
where in Egypt pronounce it ‘‘Swan,” and Aswan, or Eswan (with the 
yery short a or e sound which is always placed before a word beginning 
with two consonants, ¢.g., ‘‘éspirto,” for ‘“‘spirit”), but never 
‘* Assan,” or ‘ Assouan”; these are forms which are due to a mis- 
understanding as to the original form of the name. 
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frontier town of Egypt on the south, and was the starting 
point of all expeditions into the Sadan. Under the 
XIith dynasty the frontier town on the south was Semna, 
in the Second Cataract, and Abu, or Sunt, lost some of 


ENVIRONS OF 
ASSOUAN. 


cg 4 
uts.. 


eden yaie 


its importance. At the close of the XXth dynasty this 
town became once more the chief southern frontier 
city, and continued to be so until the rule of the 
Ptolemies. As we approach the time of the Ptolemies, 
the name Sunnu, 7.2, the town on the east bank of the 
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Nile, from whence comes the Arabic name Aswan, takes 
the place of Abu. The town obtained great notoriety 
among the Greeks from the fact that Eratosthenes and 
Ptolemy considered it to lie on the tropic of Cancer, and 
to be the most northerly point where, at the time of the 
summer solstice, the sun’s rays fell vertically ; as a matter 
of fact, however, the town lies o' 37’ 23” north of the tropic 
of Cancer.. There was a famous well there, into which 
the sun was said to shine at the summer solstice, and to 
illumine it in every part. In the time of the Romans 
three cohorts were stationed here,* and the town was of 
considerable importance. In the twelfth century of our 
era it was the seat of a bishop. Of its size in ancient days 
nothing definite can be said, but Arabic writers describe it as 
a flourishing town, and they relate that a plague once swept 
off 20,000 of its inhabitants. Aswan was famous for its 
wine in Ptolemaic times. The town has suffered greatly at 
the hands of the Persians, Arabs, and Turks on the north, 
and Nubians, by whom it was nearly destroyed in the twelfth 
century, on the south. The oldest ruins in the town are 
those of a Ptolemaic temple, which are still visible. 

The island of Elephantine lies a little to the north 
of the cataract just opposite Aswan, and has been famous 
in all ages as the key of Egypt from the south; the 
Romans garrisoned it with numerous troops, and it repre- 
sented the southern limit of their empire. The island 
itself was very fertile, and it is said that its vines and 
fig-trees retained their leaves throughout the year. The 
kings of the Vth dynasty sprang from Elephantine. The 

* Tt is interesting to observe that the Romans, like the British, held 
Egypt by garrisoning three places, viz., Aswan, Babylon (Cairo), and 
Alexandria. The garrison at Aswan defended Egypt from foes on the 
south, and commanded the entrance of the Nile; the garrison at 


Babylon guarded the end of the Nile valley and the entrance to the 
Delta ; and the garrison at Alexandria protected the country from 


invasion by sea. 
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gods worshipped here by the Egyptians were called Khnemu, 
Sati and Anuget, and on this island Amenophis III. 
built a temple, remains of which were visible in the early 
part of the XIXth century. 

‘“‘ A little above Elephantine is the lesser cataract, where the 
boatmen exhibit a sort of spectacle to the governors. The 
cataract is in the middle of the river, and is formed by a ridge of 
rocks, the upper part of which is level, and thus capable of 
receiving the river, but terminating in a precipice, where the water 
dashes down. On each side towards the land there is a stream, 
up which is the chief ascent for vessels. The boatmen sail up by 
this stream, and, dropping down to the cataract, are impelled 
with the boat to the precipice, the crew and the boats escaping 
unhurt.” (Strabo, Bk. xvii., chap. 1., 49, Falconer’s translation.) 
Thus it appears that ‘shooting the cataract” is a very old 
amusement. Of the famous Nilometer which stood here, 
Strabo says: 

‘‘The Nilometer is a well upon the banks of the Nile, constructed 
of close-fitting stones, on which are marked the greatest, least, 
and mean risings of the Nile ; for the water in the well and in the 
river rises and subsides simultaneously. Upon the wall of the 
well are lines, which indicate the complete rise of the river, and 
other degrees of its rising. Those who examine these marks 
communicate the result to the public for their information. For it 
is known long before, by these marks, and by the time elapsed 
from the commencement, what the future rise of the river will be, 
and notice is given of it. This information is of service to the 
husbandmen with reference to the distribution of the water ; for 
the purpose also of attending to the embankments, canals, and 
other things of this kind. It is of use also to the governors who 
fix the revenue ; for the greater the rise of the river, the greater 
it is expected will be the revenue.” 

According to Plutarch the Nile rose at Elephantine to 
the height of 28 cubits; a very interesting text at Edfa 
states that if the river rises 24 cubits 3} hands at Elephantine, 
it will water the country satisfactorily. 

“The Nilometer at Elephantine is on the east side of the Island, 
opposite to the town of Aswan, at the foot of the Cataract. 
To-day it consists of a single stairway of 52 steps parallel to the 
quay-wall, after which it turns to the east, and opens on the river 
through a doorway in the wall. In 1799, besides this stairway, 
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there was an upper stairway, about 20 metres long, leading 
westwards into a small room through which the Nilometer was 
reached. All this upper stairway has disappeared, except the 
bottom seven steps. There are two scales, one the scale of 1869 
divided into piks and kirats, and the marble scale now in use, 
which is divided metrically, and numbered to show the height 
above mean sea-level. On the west wall are the remains of two 
other scales, one Arabic, and one numbered with Greek numerals ; 
the latter was used in late Egyptian times. On the wall of the 
stairway are the remains of Greek inscriptions dating from the 
reigns of several of the Roman Emperors and giving the year of 
his reign and the height of the Nile Flood. From these it is clear 
that about roo A.D. the Nile often rose to 24 and sometimes 
25 cubits on the Nilometer scale ; so that the high floods of that 
time reached the level of 91 metres above sea-level. To-day they 
reach 94 metres as in 1874, or three metres above the level of 
1900 years ago, corresponding to a rise of the bed of 0°16 metre 
per century at this point.” (Lyons, Phystography, p. 315.) 

A mile or so to the north of the monastery stands the bold 
hill in the sides of which are hewn the tombs which General 
Sir F. W. Grenfell, G.C.B., excavated; this hill is situated in 
Western Aswan, the COCAN 22 MERRENT of the Copts, 
and is the Contra Syene of the classical authors. The tombs 
are hewn out of the rock, tier above tier, and the most im- 
portant of these were reached by a stone staircase, with 
a sarcophagus slide, which to this day remains nearly 
complete, and is one of the most interesting antiquities in 
Egypt. At the top of the staircase are four chambers, 
two on each side, from which we took out coffins and 
mummies in 1886. The tombs in this hill may be roughly 
divided into three groups. The first group was hewn 
in the best and thickest layer of stone in the top of the 
hill, and was made for the rulers of Elephantine who 
lived during the VIth and XIIth dynasties. The second 
group is composed of tombs of different periods; they are 
hewn out of a lower layer of stone, and are not of so much im- 
portance. The third group, made during the Roman occupa- 
tion of Egypt, lies at a comparatively little height above the 
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river. All these tombs were broken into at a very early period, 
and the largest of them formed a common sepulchre for people 
of all classes from the XXVIth dynasty downwards. They 
were found filled with broken coffins and mummies and 
sepulchral stelz, etc., etc., and everything showed how 
degraded Egyptian funereal art had become when these 
bodies were buried there. The double tomb at the head of 
the staircase was made for Mekhu and Sabna; the latter 
was a dignitary of high rank who lived during the reign of 
Pepi II., a king of the VIth dynasty, whose prenomen 


1 Tomb of Mekhu and 
Sabna, 

2 Stone Staircase, 

3 Tomb of Sa-renput-. 

4 Tomb of Aku, 

5 Tomb of Khuua, 

6 Tomb of Khunes, 

7 Tomb of Heru-khu-f. 

8 Tomb of Sa-renput-a. 


The Tombs at Aswan, 


(ofu] Nefer-ka-Ra, is inscribed on the left-hand side 


of the doorway; the latter was a smer, prince and 
inspector, and enjoyed great power under Pepi II. The 
paintings on the walls and the proto-Doric columns 
which support the roof are interesting, and its fine state 
of preservation and position make it one of the most 
valuable monuments of that early period. Of Mekhu’s 
career nothing is known, but, from the inscription in 
the tomb of his son. Sabna, it is clear that. he died 


— 
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in the Stdan in the performance of some mission. 
When the news of his death reached Sabna, this pious son 
set out with roo asses laden with honey, oils, sheets of - 
linen, etc., for the country of the Blacks. Having reached 
his destination, he took possession of his father’s body, 
and put it in a coffin, which he loaded on an ass, and then 
returned to Aswan. On his arrival the body of his father 
was properly embalmed, and Sabna buried him with the state 
which the high rank of the deceased demanded. A little 
further northward is the small tomb of i A % Heqab, and 
beyond this is the fine large tomb hewn originally for Sa-. 
Renput, one of the old feudal hereditary governors of 
Elephantine, but which was appropriated by Nub-kau-Ra-. 
nekht. He was the governor of the district of the cataract,. 
and the general who commanded a lightly-armed body of 
soldiers called “runners”; he lived during the reign of 
Usertsen I., the second king of the XIIth dynasty, and his. 
tomb must have been one of the earliest hewn there during 
that period. The tomb of Pepi-nekht (No. 9) is also of 
considerable importance. This distinguished man made 
two raids into the Sidan by the order of the king, and on each 
occasion he captured a large number of men and children,. 
who became slaves in Egypt. On another occasion he was. 
sent against the Aamu, or dwellers in the Eastern Desert, and 
inflicted punishment on them because they had killed an 
Egyptian officer and his men whilst they were building a 
ship which was intended to sail to Punt. No details of the 
fight are given, but the facts recorded in the inscription 
are interesting, because they show that the rule of the 
Egyptians was not popular in all parts of the Sidan. Another 
interesting tomb is that of Heru-khuf, who was governor of 
Elephantine. The inscriptions record that King Mer-en-Ra 
sent him with his father to open up a road in the country of 
Aam, in the Sidan, and he performed his mission in seven 
months, The king next sent him alone, and he passed 
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through the countries of Arthet, Terres, etc., and brought 
back a good load of Sadani produce. This mission occupied 
eight months. A third time he went to Aam, and he joined 
the chief of the country in making a raid upon the Libyans ; 
the raid was successful, and he came back with 300 asses 
laden with myrrh, ebony, oil, grain, leopard skins, ivory, 
boomerangs, etc. The chiefs of the countries through 
which he passed seeing how strong his force was, sent him 
gifts of cattle and sheep, and on his way home he met the 
famous warrior Una who had been sent up the river by the 
king with a boat-load of dates, beer, wine, bread, etc., for 
his needs. Subsequently Her-khuf went again to Aam, 
and on his return he sent a message to the new king 
Pepi II., saying that he had brought back large quantities 


of Sfidani products, including a tenk 3 A, or pygmy. 


It may be noted in passing that this word survives in 
Amharic under the form denk 24%: In reply to this 
message Pepi II. sent a letter to Her-khuf, dated in the 
second year of his reign, a copy of which was cut on the 
outside of his tomb. In this letter the king acknowledges 
the great service which his loyal servant has rendered to 
him, and promises to bestow great honours upon the son 
of his son. He then orders him to bring the pygmy which 
he had transported from the “Land of the Spirits” to him 
at Memphis, that he may dance before the king and rejoice 
His Majesty’s heart, and says: ‘‘ When he embarketh with 
“thee in the boat, then shalt thou appoint trustworthy 
“ servants to be about him, and on each side of the boat, 
“and take heed that he falleth not into the water. When 
“he sleepeth at night, appoint also trustworthy servants 
‘“‘ who shall sleep by his side in his sleeping place, and they 
‘shall visit him ten times during the night (z.e., once every 
hour). For My Majesty wisheth to see this pygmy more 
“than the tributes of Sinai and Punt. If thou reachest 
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“‘[my] capital and this pygmy shall be with thee, alive, 


‘““and in good health, and content, My Majesty will do for 
“thee a greater thing than that which was done for the 
‘* chancellor of the god, Ba-ur-tet, in the time of King Assa, 
“in accordance with the greatness of the heartfelt wish of 
‘* My Majesty to see this pygmy.” 

The principal tombs at Aswan are :— 


No. 1. Tomb of Mekhu and Sabna, < » and 
[V5] amen l. In this tomb is an interesting scene of 


the deceased in a boat spearing fish. 


No. 2. Tomb of Heq-ab, fav yp. 


No. 3. Tomb of Sa-renput, oo ae, son of 
Satet-hetep. (No. 31.) 


0 
No. 4. Tomb of Aku, Sp. (No. 32.) 


No. 5. Tomb of Khuua, eS > tl . 


6. Tomb of Khunes (?). 
No. 7. Tomb of Khennu-sesu, 55} oS = 
8 


. Tomb of Heru-Khu-f, 4 = o Sx. 


No. 9. Tomb of Pepi-nekht, a3 A ) ecg 
= a 
No. 10, Tomb of Sen-mes, [comer (h 4 le 


No. 11. Tomb of Sa-renput-a, & oO Sa 4- 
This tomb is the finest of all the tombs at Aswan. It faces 


the north, and lies round the bend of the mountain. Before 
it isa spacious court, which was enclosed by a wall, and the 
limestone jambs of the door, which were ornamented wit 

reliefs and hieroglyphics, were, until recently, still standing. 
At the south end of the court was a portico supported by 
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eight rectangular pillars. The first chamber contains four 
pillars, and leads through a wide corridor to another 
chamber with two pillars; in this last are two flights of 
steps which lead to two other chambers. The walls of 
the court were without reliefs, but the pillars of the portico 
were decorated with figures of the deceased and with inscrip- 
tions on each of their sides. The face of the tomb is 
inscribed with a long text in which the deceased tells how 
he “filled the heart of the king” (z.e., satisfied him), and 
enumerates all the work which he did in Nubia on behalf 
of his lord ; to the left of the doorway is a relief in which 
Sa-renput-a is seen in a boat spearing fish (?), and to the 
right we have a representation of ancestor worship. On the 
wall of the first 
chamber inside 
is a long in-— 
scription which 
fortunately en- 
ables us to 
date the tomb, 
for it mentions 
the prenomen 
Kheper-ka-Ra 
( O ra LJ } of 
Usertsen I., a 
king of | the 
X1Ith dynasty ; 
elsewhere are 
depicted :...a 
number of boats, fishing scenes, etc. . The other scenes in 
the tomb refer to the storage of wheat, jars of wine, etc. 
When the writer first cleared this tomb for Sir Francis 
Grenfell in 1886, the shrine, containing a figure of Sa-ren- 
put-a, was zz sz/z, and was of considerable interest. In 
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Scene from the shrine in the tomb of Sa-renput-a. 
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the sand which filled the first chamber almost to the: 
ceiling were found the bodies of two or three Muham-- 
madans, who appear to have been hastily buried there.. 
The shaft, which is entered from the right side of the: 
second chamber by means of a flight of steps, was cleared 
out, and two or more small chambers, lined and barricaded 
with unbaked bricks, were entered. In the floor of one of, 
these an entrance to a further pit was made, but the air: 
was so foul that candles ceased to burn, and the work hadi 
to be abandoned. Lower down in the hill are the following; 


tombs :—1. Tomb of Sebek-hetep ap 2. Tomb 
of Khnemu-khenu 45) 4 4 ». 3. Tomb of Thetha 
l. 4. Tomb of Sen | me. 5. Tomb of Aba 


PENG 


In 1902 and 1904 Lady William Cecil excavated a large 
number of the tombs which lie to the south of the Grenfell 
group, but nothing of importance was found in them. 
Nearly every tomb had been used by two occupants at 
least. For an account of the work done see Annales du 
Service, tom. iv, p. 51 ff; and tom. vi, pp. 273-283. 

The Monastery of St. Simon, or Simeon.* On the 
western bank of the Nile, at about the same height as the 


‘southern point of the Isiand of Elephantine, begins. the 


valley which leads to the monastery called after the name 
of Saint Simon, or Simeon. It is a large, strong building, 
half monastery, half fortress, and is said to have been 
abandoned by its monks in the XIIIth century, but the 
statement lacks confirmation ; architecturally it is of very 
considerable interest. It was wholly surrounded by a wall 
from about 19 to 23 feet high, the lower part, which was 


* A plan and full description of this building will be found in 
J» de Morgan’s Catalogue, vol. 1, Vienna, 1894, page 130 ff. 
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sunk in the rock, being built of stone, and the upper part 
of mud brick ; within this wall lay all the monastery buildings. 
The monks lived in the north tower, in the upper storeys, 
where there were several cells opening out on each side of 
a long corridor ; on the ramparts were a number of hiding 
places for the watchmen, and there are evidences that the 
building was added to from time to time. 

The church consisted of a choir, two sacristies, and a nave, 
the whole being covered with a vaulted roof, which was sup- 
ported by columns. Inthe church are the remains ofa fine 
fresco in the Byzantine style, which formerly contained the 
figures of Christ and twenty-four saints, etc., and also a picture 
of Christ enthroned. Ina small rock-hewn chapel at the foot 
of the staircase which leads to the corridor, the walls are 
ornamented with figures of our Lord’s Apostles or Disciples. 
Every here and there are found inscriptions in Coptic and 
Arabic. The Coptic texts usually contain prayers to God 
that He may show mercy upon their writers, who regard the 
visit to the monastery as a meritorious act; the oldest 
Arabic inscription states that a certain Mutammar ‘Ali 
visited the monastery in the year A.H. 694, 7.e., towards the 
end of the XIIIth century of our era.- About a fifth of a 
mile to the east of the monastery lay the ancient cemetery, 
which was cleared out about seventeen years ago ; the bodies 
of the monks had been embalmed after a fashion, but they 
fell to pieces when touched. M. Clédat made excavations 
here in 1903-1904, and brought to light some 34 Coptic 
stelae. If the position of the Copts in Egypt in the 
XIIIth century be considered, it will be seen to be 
extremely unlikely that the monastery of St. Simon 
was flourishing at that time, and it is far more probable 
that it was deserted many scores of years before. From 
Abi Salih, the Armenian, we learn that there were 
several churches and monasteries at Aswan. Thus he says 
that on the island of Aswan, z.c., Elephantine, there was a 
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church in which was laid the body of Abfi Hadri, and near 
this church was a monastery, which was in ruins in the 
days of Aba Salih, with 300 cells for monks. There were 
also the churches of Saint Mennas, the Virgin Mary, and 
the archangels Gabriel and Michael. The church of Saint 
Ibsadah stood in the citadel of Aswan, on the bank of the 
Nile, and the saint was said to have had the power of 
walking upon the water. The monastery of Abii Hadri 
was “on the mountain on the west,” and it is probable 
that the monastery now called by the name of St. Simon 
is here referred to. 

The gold mines, which are often referred to by writers 
on Aswan, were situated in the western desert and in the 
Wadi al-Alaki, to the south-east of Aswan, in the country 
of the Bisharin; these appear to be the mines that were 
worked by the Egyptians under the XVIIIth and XIXth 
dynasties. The clay quarries were situated on the east 
bank of the Nile, just opposite to Elephantine Island, and 
were famous for red and yellow ochres, and for a fine clay, 
called the ‘‘clay of art,” which was much used in making 
jars to hold Aswan wine. These quarries were worked in 
ancient days, and the stratum of clay was followed by the 
miners to very considerable distances into the mountains ; 
the entrance to the workings is buried under the sand. 

Aswan was as famous for its granite quarries as Silsila 
was for its beds of sandstone. The Egyptian kings were in 
the habit of sending to Aswan for granite to make sarcophagi, 
temples, obelisks, etc., and it will be remembered that Una 
was sent there to bring hack in barges granite for the use 
of Pepi I., a king of the VIth dynasty. It is probable 
that the granite slabs which cover the pyramid of Mycerinus 
(IVth dynasty) were brought from Aswan. The undetached 
Obelisk, which still lies in one of the quarries, is an 
interesting object. 


Near the quarries are two ancient Arabic cemeteries, in 
2A 
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which are a number of sandstone grave-stones, many of them 
formed from stones taken from Ptolemaic buildings, inscribed 
in Cufi* characters with the names of the Muhammadans 
buried there, and the year, month, and day on which they 
died. We learn from them that natives of Edffi and other 
parts of Egypt were sometimes brought here and buried. 

The oldest quarries of all were, no doubt, the granite 
islands which stood in the Cataract. 

The following translations will illustrate the contents of 
these interesting monuments :— 


I. ‘In the Name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 
“‘ This is a sufficient announcement for men; and (it is revealed) 
“that they may be warned thereby, and that they may know that 
‘‘ He is one God, and that the discreet may remember. O God, 
‘‘bless Muhammad the Prophet and his family and save (them), 
‘Cand have mercy upon thy servant that hath need of Thy mercy, 
“‘Ja‘far, son of Ahmad, son of ‘Ali, son of Muhammad, son of 
‘Kasim, son of ‘Abd as-Samad. He died on Thursday, when 
“six days (nights) were past (the 6th) of al-Muharram, in the 
‘year 418 (A.D. 1027). May the mercy of God be upon him and 
‘¢ His favour.” 

II. ‘In the Name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 
‘Verily those who say, ‘Our Lord is God’ and then walk 
“uprightly, upon them shall the angels descend (saying), ‘ Fear 
“ye not, neither be ye sad, but rejoice ye in the Paradise which 
‘* ye have been promised.’ O God, bless Muhammad the Prophet 
‘and his family the pure and save (them). There died Ibrahim, 
‘son of Al-Husain, son of Ishak, son of Ya‘kib, son of Ishak, on 
“Saturday, when eight (nights) remained (the 21st) of the latter 
“ Rabi’, in the year 420 (A.D. 1029).” 

III. ‘In the Name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 
‘‘Hasten unto forgiveness from your Lord and a Paradise the 
‘width whereof is (as) the heavens and the earth, which is 


* A kind of Arabic writing in which very old copies of the Koran, 
etc., are written; it takes its name from Ktifah, &\ 4/-Kijah, a 
town on the Euphrates. Kifah was one of the chief cities of ‘Irak, 
and is famous in the Muhammadan world because Muhammad and his 
immediate successors dwelt there. Enoch lived here, the ark was 


built here, the boiling waters of the Flood first burst out here, and 
Abraham had a place of prayer set apart here. 
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‘‘prepared for the God-fearing. Blessed be He Who, if He 
“pleased, could give thee better than that, (to wit) gardens 
“beneath which flow streams, and could give thee palaces. 
‘©O God, bless Muhammad the Prophet and his family and save 
‘*(them), and have mercy on Thy servant that hath need of Thy 
“mercy, Isma‘il, son of Al-Husain, son of Ishak, son of Ya‘kib, 
‘‘son of Ishak. He died on Monday, when twenty and three 
‘(nights) were passed (on the 23rd) of Rajab, in the year 431 
‘*(A.D. 1040). The mercy of God be upon him, and His forgive- 
‘““ness, and His favour be upon him.” 


The first Cataract, called Shellal by the Arabs, begins 
a little to the south of Aswan, and ends a little to the north 
of the island of Phil; six great cataracts are found on the 
Nile between Kharttim and Aswan, but this is the most 
generally known. Here the Nile becomes narrow and 
flows between two mountains, which descend. nearly 
perpendicularly to the river, the course of which is 
obstructed by huge boulders and small rocky islands 
and barriers, which stand on different levels, and cause 
the falls of water which have given this part of the 
river its name. On the west side the obstacles are not so 
numerous as on the east, and sailing and rowing boats can 
ascend the cataract on this side when the river is high. 
The noise made by the water is at times very great, but it 
has been greatly exaggerated by both ancient and modern 
travellers, some of whom ventured to assert that the ‘‘ water 
fell from several places in the mountain more than two 
hundred feet.” Some ancient writers asserted that the 
fountains of the Nile were in this cataract, and Herodotus 
(ii., 28) reports that an official of the treasury of Neith at Sais 
stated that the source of the Nile was here. Many of the 
rocks here are inscribed with the names of kings who 
reigned during the Middle Empire ; in many places on the 
little islands in the cataract quarries were worked. The 
island of Sahal should be visited on account of the 
numerous inscriptions left there by princes, generals, and 
others who passed by on their way to Nubia. On February 
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6th, 1889, Mr. Wilbour was fortunate enough to discover 
on the south-eastern part of this island a most important 
stele consisting of a rounded block of granite, eight or 
nine feet high, which stands clear above the water, and in 
full view from the river looking towards Phile. Upon it 
are inscribed thirty-two lines of hieroglyphics which form 
a remarkable document, and contain some valuable infor- 
mation bearing upon a famous seven years’ famine. The 
inscription is dated in the eighteenth year of a king whose 


name is read by Dr. Brugsch as Tcheser (Y os } 
NY!/wa) o 7 <—], who reigned 


early in the IIIrd dynasty ; but internal evidence proves 
beyond a doubt that the narrative contained therein is a 
redaction of an old story, and that it is, in its present 
form, not older than the time of the Ptolemies. In the 
second line we are told :— 


 eeTS CS — me te Pl 1 ds 
em tu er aaur  kheft tem iu 
By misfortune the very greatest not had come forth 


ip eee — Beet Sr eee Ln { Hl 
IP I Wi 
Hapu em art em aha renpit sekhef 
the Nile during a period lasting years seven, 
a, AWWW NN Yo Ones 
(es Seas oO NE any Ate 


ket nepi usher renp 
Scarce [was] grain, lacking [was | vegetable food, 


Rou a bee 4 Sates Vid 
hua 


khet neb qeq - sen 
[there was a]| dearth of everything [which men] ate. 
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In this time of distress the king despatched a messenger to 
Matar, the governor of Elephantine, informing him of the 
terrible state of want and misery which the country was in, 
and asking him to give him information about the source 
of the Nile, and about the god or goddess who presided 
over it, and promising to worship this deity henceforth if 
he would make the harvests full as of yore. Matar informed 
the messenger concerning these things, and when the king 
had heard his words he at once ordered rich sacrifices to 
be made to Khnemu, the god of Elephantine, and decreed 
that tithes of every product of the land should be paid to 
his temple. This done the famine came to an end and the 
Nile rose again to its accustomed height. There can be no 
connection between this seven years’ famine and that re- 
corded in the Bible, for it must have happened some 
two thousand years before Joseph could have been in 
Egypt; but this remarkable inscription proves that from 
time immemorial the people of Egypt have suffered from 
periodic famines. ‘The village of Mahatah, on the east 
bank of the river, is prettily situated, and worth a visit. 

The Aswan Dam,.—A glance at the general configura- 
tion of the bed of the First Cataract will show the traveller 
that in remote times the progress of the Nile must have 
been obstructed at the southern end by a rocky barrier, 
which prevented the flow of the stream to a very consider- 
able extent. A careful examination of the granite rocks on 
each side of it will further show him that this barrier has been 
eaten through by the action of wind and water, and that as 
a result the Nile flood flowed to waste for centuries, and 
that the life-giving waters rushed to the sea, leaving unwatered 
vast tracts of land on each side of the river, which might 
have been turned into fertile fields could only the surplus 
waters have been made to flow on to them. During the first 
half of the XIXth century this waste of water was regarded 
with grave concern by the eminent French engineers who 
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were in charge of the irrigation schemes of Egypt, but the 
only attempt made to regulate the flow of the Nile is repre- 
sented by the Barrage which was designed by Mougel and 
built a little to the north of Cairo. When the British 
irrigation officials had repaired Mougel’s work, and had 
turned it from a useless monument of Muhammad ‘Ali’s 
impatience into a useful machine for regulating the water 
supply of the Delta, they set to work to devise some scheme 
which should benefit the agriculture of the whole country 
between Aswan and the sea, and, after much careful thought 
and examination of sites, it was decided that it was necessary 
to build a dam near the southern end of the First Cataract. 
It was further decided that about 88,300,000,000 cubic feet 
of water must be stored up at this place, that the maximum 
head of water must be 85 feet, and that the level of the 
water held up must be 374 feet above sea-level. 

Now it was evident that if these proposals were carried 
out, the buildings on the island of Phile would be sub- 
merged to a depth of several feet each year, and that they 
would stand in water so long as the reservoir was full. As 
soon as this fact was recognized, a great outcry was raised 
by a few archeologists who, quite regardless of the fact that 
the general welfare of Egypt was of paramount importance, 
demanded that the proposed Dam should not be built. In 
answer to the outcry the responsible British officials pointed 
out that it was impossible to add to the water supply for the 
crops unless the Dam were made, and that if it were made 
the general income of the inhabitants would be increased by 
about £E.2,600,000 annually. 

There were two ways out of the difficulty :—1. To reduce 
the level of the water in the reservoir. 2. To remove the 
temples and other buildings at Philze to a neighbouring 
site. The first of these was chosen, and it was decided to 
build the Dam on the plan of its designer Sir W. Will 
cocks, but to reduce the level of the water to be held 


—. 
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up from 374 feet to 348 feet above sea-level. In 1808 
the Egyptian Government made a contract with Messrs. John 
Aird and Co. for the building of the Dam and a Barrage at 
Asytit, and Sir Ernest Cassel undertook to take over the 
bonds as issued, and to wait for repayment until the works 
were completed. Bonds were issued for £4,716,780, and 
repayment was to be made in sixty half-yearly instalments of 


478,613. 

“The Aswan dam is 2,185 yards in length, with a width at the 
crest of 26°4 feet, while the width at the base, at the deepest portion, 
is 82°5 feet, and the height of the work, at the deepest spot, 92°4 feet ; 
from sea-level the present height is 354 feet. The dam is 
pierced by 180 openings, or under-sluices, of which 140 are 23°1 feet 
by 6°6 feet, and 4oare 18°2 feet by 6°6 feet, provided with gates. The 
regulation of the dam sluices is an exceedingly intricate piece of 
work, and demands continual care and study of the river levels. 
The addition of aprons has brought up the dam to sluice level by 
a further 16 feet 6 inches, and whereas, as stated already, the present 
height of the dam is 354 feet above sea-level, when finally 
heightened it will be 127 feet from foundation to top, or five 
metres above its present level of 110 feet6 inches. In undertaking 
to heighten the dam the authorities pledged themselves to a task 
the difficulties and costliness of which were not realized by the 
uninitiated at first glance. It is, of course, a comparatively 
simple matter to heighten any existing structure ; but in order to 
render it as safe as it was before the alteration was made, if not 
safer, it is not alone necessary to add to the height, but to increase 
the thickness of the structure. This view naturally presented 
itself very clearly to Sir Benjamin Baker, who, when first 
consulted in the matter, refused to countenance any addition to 
the height of the Assuan dam unless at the same time its thick- 
ness was proportionately increased. 

‘To overcome the question of added strength, Sir Benjamin 
Baker had to take into consideration the influence of temperature 
upon the existing building, as well as upon its contemplated 
addition. In a country like Egypt, where the heat at noon is 
intense and the temperature varies practically from hour to hour 
throughout the day and night, the amount of expansion and 
contraction which goes on in materials is a most important factor 
to be considered. Sir Benjamin Baker decided upon erecting the 
thickening portion at a distance of 6 inches from the existing 
wall, and connecting the two bya series of steel rods securely 
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built into the new as well as into the old structure, thus trans- 
mitting the effective weight. There will not be fewer than one 
steel rod to each square yard of surface of the water. When it is 
deemed that the two buildings have settled down to the same 
temperature, this intervening space of 6 inches is to be grouted up 
with cement and mortar, thus rendering the whole structure 
homogeneous. While, as already stated, the dam with its new 
additions will be 16 feet 6 inches higher than at present, as less 
free board will be actually provided for, 22 feet 9 inches depth of 
additional water will be secured, the result in the final reservoir 
being 2,300,000,000 tons of water. In the new works there 
will be 400,000 cubic metres of masonry, or, roughly, 900,000 tons. 

“In addition to the difficulties in dealing with the heightening 
of the dam, a question of altering and fitting the locks, of which 
there are four, with new sets of gates, to suit the new circumstances, 
had to be faced. Thishas been overcome by the proposal to build 
an additional lock at the foot of the present flight, and increase 
the height of the side walls of the existing locks five metres each. 
This means supplying the upper lock with two entirely new gates, 
each 24 metres high, and removing the present ones to the height- 
ened lower locks. In order to minimise the expense of the 
contemplated alterations, the whole of the existing gates will be 
utilized by the simple scheme of moving them down each by one 
lock. 

“The actual quantity of water for irrigation purposes that will 
be required for the whole of Egypt is estimated at between 
3,000, 000,000 and 6,000,000,000 cubic metres, and it is interesting 
to note the behaviour of the Nile after passing Assuan and 
entering Egypt. In 1904, at which period Sir William Willcocks 
took the actual measurements, of the mean discharge of 
3,040 cubic metres per second which passed Assuan, 400 cubic 
metres per second were utilized in Upper Egypt in the irrigation 
of 2,320,000 acres, and 2,640 cubic metres per second passed Cairo. 
Of these 540 cubic metres per second are utilized in the irrigation 
of 3,430,000 acres in Lower Egypt, and only 2,100 cubic metres 
per second reach the Mediterranean Sea.” (77mes, Dec. 4th, 1907.) 
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Philz is the name given by the Greeks and Romans to 
the two islands which are situated at the head of 


the First Cataract, about six miles south of Aswan; the 
Sires 


island is called Bi th ee 
arger island is calle iggah, the Senemet s 


_of the Egyptian texts, and the name Phil now generally 
refers to the smaller island, on which stands the group of 
ancient buildings of the Ptolemaic and Roman periods. 


The name Phil is derived from the Egyptian words 


P-a-leks Gy G=s-9 @, z¢., “the Island of Lek,” or 
i aa 


KK an 3 from these words the Copts formed 


the name eo and the Arabs the name Bilak, ah: 
A well-known name for Phil in the inscriptions is “the 
city of Isis,” and one text speaks of it as the ‘interior of 


heaven,” ae >; that it was held to bea most holy 
eto NWA a 


site is evident from its titles, Aset abt Ne i = Be 


and P-a-Ab O LEN ae mw, 2.¢, “Holy House” Be 
NWA 


“ Holy Island” respectively. 

Of the history of the Island of Phile during the Early 
and Middle Empires nothing is known; only it is 
certain that the Egyptians made use of it for military 
purposes in very early times. Whether they built forts 
upon it cannot be said, but the site was an excellent 
one for a garrison. Judging by analogy, shrines to local 
gods, or temples, must have stood upon one or both 
of the islands, for it is impossible to imagine that such 
a well-protected and picturesque spot for a temple or 
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temples should have remained unoccupied. The early 
travellers in Egypt declare that slabs of granite and 
sandstone inscribed with the names of. Amenophis IL, 
Amenophis III., and Thothmes III., were visible on this 
island, as well as on that of Biggah; but it is certain that 
nothing of the kind remains there now. We shall be 
probably correct in assuming that the first temple of any 
great importance was built there in the XVIIIth dynasty, 
and that the sides of the granite rock which forms the 
island were scarped that walls might be built upon them. 
This would have the effect of destroying the rough graffiti 
which the troops of the Usertsens and Amenemhats must 
have chiselled upon it, as they did on the rocks on the 
cataract on their way south. ‘The island is 1,418 feet long, 
z.e., from north to south, and 464 feet wide; z.e., from east 
to west, and is formed by a mass of crystalline rock, mainly 
hhornblendic granite, on which Nile mud has been deposited. 
The main portion of the Temple of Isis is founded on the 
solid rock of the island, while the other buildings have 
foundations usually from four to six metres in depth, which 
rest on Nile mud; a portion of one of the buildings rests 
upon an artificial quay made of stone. The oldest portion 
of a building on the island are the remains of a small 
edifice which was set up at the southern end of it by 
Nectanebus II., the last native king of Egypt (B.c. 358-340). 
Of the other buildings, all the temples date from the 
Ptolemaic period, and were the works of the Ptolemies and 
of one or two Nubian kings. Under the Roman emperors 
a few of the existing buildings were enlarged, and a few 
architectural works of an ornamental character were added. 
An ancient tradition made Phile to be one of the 
burial places of Osiris, and an oath sworn by Osiris of 
Philee was inviolable; the very earth of the island was 
considered to be holy, and only those who were priests, or 
were employed in the temples, were allowed to live there. 
2A 4 
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In early times the gods of the Cataract were the gods of 
Philze, ze, Khnemu and Satet, Khnemu-Ra, and Hathor, 
Anuget, Ptah and Sekhet, etc. ; but in Greek and Roman 
times the deities chiefly worshipped in the island were Isis 
and Osiris, and the gods who were in their train, z.e., Horus, 
Nephthys, etc. In connection with the worship of Isis and 
Osiris a number of ceremonies were performed, in which 
the death and mutilation of the body of Osiris, the 
gathering together of his scattered limbs, the reconstruction 
of the body by Isisy and its revivification by means of the 
words of power which Thoth had taught her, formed very 
prominent scenes. Together with such ceremonies, a 
number of others connected with the worship of Osiris 
as the god of life and fecundity were also celebrated at 
Philz, something after the manner of a miracle play, and 
there is no doubt that great crowds would be drawn to the 
spot by such performances. Primarily, such ceremonie§ 
would most appeal to the Egyptians, who, seeing that the 
great, and probably original, shrine of Osiris at Abydos had 
fallen into decay, endeavoured to make Phils its successor ; 
but in Ptolemaic times and later the Greeks and Romans 
flocked to the spot, the former to worship Osiris, and the 
latter to worship Isis. In the early centuries of the 
Christian Era human sacrifices were offered to the Sun 
at Philze. 

The form of Osiris which the Greeks revered was 
Sarapis, ze. Asar-Hapi, ‘*Osiris-Apis,” to whom they 
ascribed all the attributes of the Greek god Hades. 
The Egyptian priests, of course, approved of the 
introduction of the god into the national collection of 
gods as long as it could be effected by identifying him 
with an ancient god of the country, and thus the Egyptian 
and Greek priests found a deity which could satisfy the 
religious aspirations of both peoples. The introduction of 
the god was made in the reign of. Ptolemy Soter; but in a 
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few generations the attributes of Hades were forgotten, and 
the worship of Sarapis became identical with that of Osiris. 
This having been brought about, and Philz being recog- 
nized as one of the most holy shrines of the god, the palmy 
days of the island began, and so long as the Ptolemies 
could keep the tribes quiet on the south and west of Egypt, 
all went well, and the shrine became very rich., In B.c. 22 
Candace seized Phile, Aswan, and Elephantine, but her ~ 
army was defeated by the Romans, her country laid waste, 
and her capital Napata destroyed. In the reign of Diocletian 
the Blemmyes invaded the neighbourhood so frequently 
that this Emperor was obliged to come to terms with them, 
and he paid them an annual subsidy on the understanding 
that they allowed no inroads upon Egypt from the south. 
Meanwhile Christianity had spread into Egypt, and was 
making its way into Nubia, but the worship of Osiris and 
Isis was continued at Phils, apparently without much 
interruption. In a.D. 380 Theodosius the Great issued 
the edict for establishing the worship of the Trinity, 
and a year later he prohibited the human sacrifices, and 
ordered some of the temples to be turned into Christian 
churches, and the rest to be closed; but in spite of 
everything, sacrifices were offered at Phile, and the worship 
of Osiris was carried on there, just as was the worship 
of the gods of Greece and Rome in Italy and elsewhere, 
until the reign of Justinian, who ascended the throne 
in 527. Partly as the result of his hatred of pagans, 
and partly with the view of inflicting a blow upon the 
Nubian tribes who worshipped at Philz, Justinian sent 
a general called Narses to break up the cult of Isis and 
Osiris of Phile, and to destroy the temple. Narses obeyed 
his master’s orders to the letter, for he cast the priests into 
prison, destroyed certain portions of the temples and many 
of their statues, and carried back to Europe the figures of 
Isis and Osiris which he found in the shrines, and which were 
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made presumably of gold and silver. In Christian times the 
Copts built at Phile one church in honour of Saint 
Michael and another in honour of Saint Athanasius, and 
recent excavations have shown that many small churches 
were built there. Abfi Salih says that there are ‘‘many 
idols and temples” on the island, and that on the west 
bank of the river there were several churches overlooking 
the cataract, but adds that they were in ruins in his day. 
When Strabo visited Phile he says that he came from 
Syene (Aswan) in a waggon, through a very flat country : 


“ Along the whole road on each side we could see, in many 
places, very high rocks, round, very smooth, and nearly spherical, 
of hard black stone, of which mortars are made ; each rested upon 
a greater stone, and upon this another ; they were like unhewn 
stones, with heads of Mercury upon them. Sometimes these 
stones consisted of one mass. The smallest was not less than 
12 feet in diameter, and all of them exceeded this size by one-half. 
We crossed over to the island in a pakton, which is a small boat 
made of rods, whence it resembles woven-work. Standing there 
in the water (at the bottom of the boat), or sitting upon some 
little planks, we easily crossed over, with some alarm, indeed, 
but without good cause for it, as there is no danger if the boat is 
not overturned.” Of Philz itself he says: ‘‘A little above the 
cataract is Phile, a common settlement, like Elephantina, of 
Ethiopians and Egyptians, and equal in size, containing Egyptian 
temples, where a bird, which they call hierax (the hawk), is 
worshipped ; but it did not appear to me to resemble in the least 
the hawks of our country nor of Egypt, for it was larger, and 
very different in the marks of its plumage. They said that the 
bird was Ethiopian, and is brought from Ethiopia when its pre- 
decessor dies, or before its death. The one shown to us when we 
were there was sick and nearly dead.”—(Strabo, xvii., 1-49.) 


In 1893 in order to obtain an accurate idea of the stability 
of the temples, etc., Sir W. Garstin, K.C.M.G., caused an 
exhaustive examination of the island to be made by Captain 
H. G, Lyons, R.E., whose labours prove that, contrary to 
the general practice of the ancient Egyptian architects, the 
foundations of all the main buildings go down to the bed- 
rock, and that consequently there is nearly as great a depth 
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of masonry below the ground as there is above it. In the 
course of his excavations Captain Lyons discovered a 
trilingual inscription in hieroglyphics, Greek, and Latin, 
recording the suppression of a revolt mentioned in Strabo 
(xvii., i, § 53) by Cornelius Gallus, the first prefect of the 
country in the reign of Augustus Czesar. The principal 
buildings on the island are :— 

1. The Temple of Nectanebus II., the last native 
king of Egypt, which was dedicated to Isis, the lady of 
Philz ; it contained 14 columns with double capitals, but 
few of them now remain. The columns were joined by 
stone walls, on which were reliefs, in which Nectanebus is 
depicted making offerings to the gods of Phile. The 
southern part of the temple either fell into the river, or was 
removed when the quay wall was built across the south end 
of the island, cutting off the remainder of the court, and 
leaving only the front portion to mark the place of the 
original temple. The present building rests on a course 
of blocks which formed part of an earlier wall, and the 
cartouches prove that it was repaired by Ptolemy II. 
Philadelphus. 


2. The Temple of Ari-hes-nefer, Jt A 


Ari-hes-nefer was the son of Ra and Bast, and this temple 
was dedicated to him by Ptolemy IV.; it was restored or 
repaired by Ptolemy V., the Nubian king Ergamenes, and 
the Emperor Tiberius, all of whom are represented in the 
reliefs on the walls. The present building stands upon the 
site of an older temple, and part of it was turned into a 
church by the Copts ; a number of the stone blocks from 
its walls were used in the building of some Coptic houses 
which stood near. 

3. The Temple of I-em-hetep, which was finished in 
the reign of Ptolemy V. Epiphanes. In later times, when 
the east colonnade was built against it, a forecourt was added, 
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with a narrow chamber on the east side of it; and in still 
‘later times the Copts lived in some portions of it. 

4. The Temple of Hathor, which was dedicated to 
this goddess by Ptolemy VII. Philometor, and Ptolemy IX. 
Euergetes II. The forecourt was added in Roman times, 
and it contained columns with Hathor-headed capitals. 
The Copts destroyed the forecourt and built a church 
of the stones of which it was made. On the south side are 
the ruins of houses which were built before the temple was 
destroyed. Over the door of the one remaining room of the 
temple is a dedicatory inscription of Ptolemy IX. in Greek. 

5. The Gateway of Hadrian. This gateway stands on 
a portion of the enclosing wall of the Temple of Isis, on the 
western side, and was connected with the temple by two 
parallel walls, which were added at a later time. On the 
lintels are reliefg in which the Emperor Hadrian is depicted 
standing before a number of the gods of Phil, and inside 
the gateway is a scene representing Marcus Aurelius, who 
must have repaired the gateway, making offerings to Isis 
and Osiris. 

6. The Temple of Cesar Augustus, which was built 
about A.D. 12, and is thought to have been destroyed by an 
earthquake in Coptic times. In the centre of the paved 
court in front of it were found in the north-west and south- 
west corners the two halves of a stele which was inscribed 
in hieroglyphics and in Greek and Latin, with the record of 
a revolt against the Romans, which was suppressed by 
Cornelius Gallus about B.c, 22. The temple was built of 
sandstone, with granite columns and pedestals, and diorite 
capitals, and was dedicated to the Emperor by the people 
of Philz and of that part of Nubia which was under the 
rule of the Romans. 

7. The Temple of Isis. The buildings of this edifice 
consist of:—r. A pylon, decorated with reliefs of Nec- 
tanebus II., Ptolemy VII., Ptolemy IX., and Ptolemy XII. 
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Neos Dionysos ; 2. A court containing the Mammisi and a 
colonnade, and decorated with reliefs of Ptolemy IX., 
Ptolemy XIII., and of the Emperors Augustus and Tiberius ; 
3. A second pylon, ornamented with reliefs by Ptolemy IX. 
and Ptolemy XIII. (at the foot of the right tower a 
portion of granite bed-rock projects, and the inscription 
upon it records the dedication of certain lands to the temple 
by Ptolemy VII.) ; 4. A temple which consists of the usual 
court, hypostyle hall, and shrine. In the various parts of 
this temple are the names of Ptolemy II., Ptolemy III, 
Ptolemy IX., and the Emperor Antoninus. Of special 
interest is the Osiris Chamber, wherein are reliefs 
referring to ceremonies which were connected with the 
death and resurrection of Osiris. The texts on the outside 
of this group of buildings mention the names of the 
Emperors Tiberius and Augustus. 

8. The Temple of Heru-netch-tef-f, which con- 
sisted of a court, having four columns on the eastern face, 
and a large chamber in which stood the shrine, with a 
narrow passage running round it. It was built on a part of 
the old surrounding wall of the Temple of Isis, and the 
greater number of its stones were removed by the Copts, 
who built a church with them. 

9. The Nilometer. The doorway leading to the 
Nilometer is in the old surrounding wall of the temple, and 
the hinge and the jamb can still be seen. Three scales are 
cut in the walls, two on the north wall, and one on the 
south ; the oldest is probably the vertical line chiselled on 
the face of the north wall, showing whole cubits only, 
which are marked by horizontal lines. The average length 
of the cubit in each portion of the scale except the second 
is about ‘520 metre. In the second scale on the north wall 
the cubit is divided into 7 palms, and each palm into 
4 digits ; two of the cubits are marked by Demotic numerals. 
The third scale, which is on the south wall, is in a perfect 
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state of preservation; the mean length of the 17 cubits 
marked is "535 metre. Over the 16th cubit is cut the sign 


+ ankh, t.e., “life.” This sign probably indicates that 


when the waters of the inundation rose to the height 
marked by it, there would be abundance and prosperity 
in the land. The river level of the tops of scales 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3 are 99°654, 99’890, and g9*990 metres 
respectively, and the river level of the present time is 
99200 metres; therefore Captain H. G. Lyons, R.E., who 
made these measurements, concludes that there is very 
little difference between the flood level of to-day and that 
of about 2000 years ago. 


ro. The ‘‘ Kiosk,” or “ Pharaoh’s Bed,” ze., the 
small temple of Trajan, which is one of the most graceful 
objects on the island, and that by which Phil is often best 
remembered ; the building appears to be unfinished. — Its 
date is, perhaps, indicated by the reliefs in which the 
Emperor Trajan is depicted making offerings to Isis and 
Horus, and standing in the presence of Isis and Osiris. 
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THE NILE BETWEEN THE FIRST AND 
SECOND CATARACTS. 


PHILA TO WAD{i HALFAH. 


The country which is entered on leaving Phile is gene- 
rally known by the name of Nubia; the latter name 
has been derived by some from zué, the Egyptian word 
for gold, because in ancient days much gold was brought 
into Egypt from that land. In the hieroglyphics Nubia, 
or “Ethiopia,” is generally called ae Kesh (the 


Cush of the Bible) and Saat Das Ta-sti. The Arabic 
Al-Kenfis is derived from an old name of Nubia, viz. 


a, ; 
Kensef mw... . It-is known that, as far back as the 
terse ANA) 


Vith dynasty, the Egyptians sent to this country for certain 
kinds of wood, and that all the chief tribes that lived round 
about Korosko hastened to help the Egyptian officers Una 
and Her-khuf in the missions which they undertook for King 
Pepi I. It seems pretty certain, too, if we may trust their 
words, that the whole country was made to acknowledge 
the sovereignty of the Egyptian king. 

From the VIIth to the XIth dynasty nothing is known o1 
the relations which existed between the two countries, but in 
the time of Usertsen I., the second king of the XIIth 
dynasty, an expedition was undertaken by the Egyptians for 
the purpose of fixing the boundaries of the two countries, 
and we know from a stele set up at Wadi Halfah by this 
king, that his rule extended so far south as this place. ‘Two 
reigns later the inhabitants of Nubia or Ethiopia had become 
so troublesome, that Usertsen III. found it necessary to build 
fortresses at Semnah and Kummah, south of the Second 
Cataract, and to make stringent laws forbidding the passage 
of any negro ship without permission. 
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The Hyksos kings appear not to have troubled greatly 
about Nubia. When the XVIIIth dynasty had obtained 
full power in Egypt, some of its greatest kings, such as 
Thothmes III. and Amenbetep III., marched into Nubia 
and built temples there; under the rulers of the XIXth 
dynasty, the country became to all intents and purposes a 
part of Egypt. Subsequently (about B.c. 720) the Nubians 
appear to have acquired considerable power, and as Egypt 
became involved in conflicts with more Northern countries, 
this power increased until Nubia was able to declare itself 
independent. For several hundreds of years the Nubians 
had had the bénefit, of Egyptian civilization, and all that 
it could teach them, and they were soon able to organize 
war expeditions into Egypt with success. 

Excavations in Northern Nubia.—The Egyptian 
Government having decided to raise the Aswan Dam, the 
result of which will be that a portion of Northern Nubia 
will be submerged, it was felt to be imperative that an 
Archeological Survey of the ground to be flooded should 
be made, and the carrying out of the work was entrusted 
to Captain H. G. Lyons. The Survey was begun on 
September 2, 1907, and the principal investigators were 
Dr. Reisner, Mr. Firth, Mr. Blackman, Dr. G. Elliot Smith, 
Dr. F. Wood Jones, and Mr. T. D. Scott. The tract of 
country to be submerged extends from Shellal to Dakkah. 
Up to November 30, eleven cemeteries were examined, 
and though some of them clearly belonged to a late period, 
they were found to contain pottery and other objects 
identical with those of the late Predynastic Period in Egypt. 
In some cemeteries as many as 2000 bodies were examined. 
On the race question Dr. Elliot Smith has come to the 
conclusion that there is no evidence of negro influence 
before the IIIrd dynasty, and that up to that time the 
people of Lower Nubia were certainly Egyptians. During 
the IIIrd dynasty there was a large influx of negroes from 
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the south, but even so the Egyp- 
tians formed the bulk of the 
population. Between the IIIrd 
and the XIth dynasties the people 
of Nubia buried their dead in 
graves which are quite different 
from those of the Egyptians of 
the same, and in fact of every 
other, period. The Nubians of 
the XIIth dynasty represent a 
more intimate blending of Egyp- 
tian and negro elements. Under 
the New Empire a large influx of 
Egyptians took place, but in the 
Ptolemaic and Roman Periods the 
bulk of the population was Nubian. 
“The present population of Nubia 
is Egyptian, modified in physical 
type and moral qualities by forty 
centuries of dilution with negro 
blood.” In 1907 Dr. MaclIver 
carried out excavations in various 
parts of Northern Nubia as director 
of the Coxe Expedition of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and a 
number of the objects which he 
found may be seen in the Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo. 

After leaving Philz, the first place 


of interest passed is Dabad 4,,\o, 


on the west bank of the river, 5994 
miles from Cairo. At this place, 


a . . 
called a\ [| Q Ta-het in the in- 
scriptions, are the ruins of a temple 


Plan of the Temple of 
Dabiid. 
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founded by Atcha-khar-Amen,* a king of Ethiopia, who 
reigned about the middle of the third century B.c. The 
names of Ptolemy VII. Philometor and Ptolemy. IX. 
Euergetes II. are found engraved upon parts of the build- 
ing. Dabfid probably stands on the site of the ancient 
Parembole, a port or castle on the borders of Egypt 
and Ethiopia, and attached alternately to each kingdom. 
During the reign of Diocletian it was ceded to the Nubez 
by the Romans, and it was frequently attacked by the 
Blemmyes from the east bank of the river. At Kartassi, 


Plan of the Temple of Tafah. 
on the west bank of the river, 615 miles from Cairo, are the 
ruins of a temple and large quarries; seven miles further 
south, on the west bank of the river, is Wadi Tafah, 
the ancient Taphis, where there are also some ruins; they 


are, however, of little interest. Contra-Taphis lay on the 
east bank. 


e at 8 3) isk) $s Atcha-khar-Amen, living 


or ever, beloved of Isis,” with the prenomen (8 We 4 | WW o—] 
At-nu-Ra, setep-en-neteru, 
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Kalabshah 42.\§, on the west bank of the river, 629 
miles from Cairo, stands on the site of the classical 


Talmis, called in hieroglyphics <> Thermeset, and 
a 


LIR Sea Ka-hefennu ; it was for a long time the 
capital of the country of the Blemmyes. It stands imme- 
diately on the Tropic 
of Cancer. The god 
of this town was 
called =~ i tt Ss 
Merul or Melul, the 
Mandulis or Malulis 
of the Greeks. At 
Kalabshah there are 
the ruins of two tem- 
ples of considerable 
interest. The larger 
of these, which is one 
of the largest temples 
in Nubia, appears to 
have been built upon 
the site of an ancient 
Egyptian temple 
founded by Thoth- 
mes sli. B.C. 1550, 
and Amenophis IL., 
B.C. 1500, for on the 
pronaos this latter 
monarch is_ repre- 
senting offering to the god Amsu and the Ethiopian god 
Merul or Melul. It seems to have been restored in 
Ptolemaic times, and to have been considerably added to 
by several of the Roman emperors—Augustus, Caligula, 
Trajan, etc. From the appearance of the ruins it would seem 


Plan of the Temple of Kalabshah. 
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that the building was wrecked either immediately before or 
soon after it was completed ; some of the chambers were 
plastered over and used for chapels by the early Christians, 
A large number of Greek and Latin inscriptions have been 
found engraved on the walls of this temple, and from one 


Plan of Bét al-Wali. 


of them we learn that 
the Blemmyes were 
defeated by Silko, 
king of the Nubz 
and Ethiopians, in 
the latter half of the 
sixth century of our 
era. 

At Bét al-Wali, 
z.¢., the ‘‘ house of the 
Saint,” a short dis- 
tance from the larger 
temple, is the interest- 
ing rock-hewn temple 
which was made to 
commemorate the 
victories of Rameses 
II. over the Ethio- 
pians. On the walls 
of the court leading 
into the small hall 
are some beautifully 
executed sculptures, 
representing the Ethi- 
opians, after their de- 


feat, bringing before the king large quantities of articles of 
value, together with gifts of wild and domesticated animals. 
Many of the objects depicted must have come from a con- 
siderable distance, and it is evident that in those early times 
Talmis was the great central market to which the products 


wo 
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and wares of the Sfidan were brought for sale and _ barter. 
The sculptures are executed with great freedom and spirit, 
and when the colours upon them were fresh they must have 
formed one of the most striking sights in Nubia. Some 
years ago casts of these interesting sculptures were taken by 
Mr. Bonomi, at the expense of Mr. Hay, and notes on the 
colours were made; these two casts, painted according to 
Mr. Bonomi’s notes, are now set up on the walls in the 


Plan of the Temple of Dendiir. 


Third Egyptian Room in the British Museum (Northern 
Gallery), and are the only evidences extant of the former 
beauty of this little rock-hewn temple, for nearly every trace 
of colour has vanished from the walls. The scenes on the 
battle-field are of great interest. 

Between Kalabshah and Dendir, on the west bank of the 
river, 642 miles from Cairo, there is nothing of interest to 
be seen; at Dendiir are the remains of a temple built by 
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Augustus; (| © Per-da, where this emperor is shown 
g os 2 Pp 


making offerings to Amen, Osiris, Isis, and Sati. Between 
Dendtir and Garf Husén is the temple of Kirshah. At 
Garf Husén ...> >, on the west ‘bank of the 


Temple of Dendiir, as it appeared in the days of Gau. 


river, 651 miles from Cairo, are the remains of a rock-hewn 
temple built by Rameses II. in honour of Ptah, Sekhet, 
Ta-Tenen, Hathor, and Aneq; the work is poor and of 


little interest. This village marks the ‘site of the ancient 
Tutzis. ; 


or 
es 
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Dakkah aS |, on the west bank of the river, 6624 miles 


from Cairo, marks the site of the classical Pselcis, the 


0 fl = 2 P-selket of the hieroglyphics. About B.c. 23 


the Ethiopians attacked the Roman garrisons at Phile and 
Syene, and having gus 
defeated them, over- 
ran Upper Egypt. 
Petronius, the  suc- 
cessor of A¢lius Gal- 
lus, marching with 
less than 10,000 in- 
fantry and 800 horse 
against therebel army 
of 30,000 men, com- 
pelled them to retreat 
to Pselcis, which he 
afterwards besieged 
and took. “ Part of 
the insurgents were 
driven into the city, 
others fled into the 
uninhabited country ; 
and such as ventured 
upon the passage of 
the river, escaped toa 
neighbouring island, 
where there were not 
many crocodiles on 
account of the cur- 
rent. Among the 
fugitives were the generals of Candace,* queen of the 
Ethiopians in our time, a masculine woman, and who had 
lost an eye. Petronius, pursuing them in rafts and ships, 


Plan of the Temple of Kirshah. 


* Candace was a title borne by all the queens of Meroe, 
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took them all, and despatched them immediately to Alex- 


From Pselcis Petronius 


(Strabo, xvii., 1, 54.) 


andria.” 


ee 


oe 


eae nn an ne a 5 nn a nn nnn nn nn = oe ew nw wan owen nn nn omen n en mann na wm nme nnn waren 


RMP ORENI DN SLES ILE UL SEL al 4 


yen me en = a a oe ow rn oe ww oe ee 


(From Lepsius.) 


Plan of the Temple of Dakkah. 


advanced to Premnis (Ibrim), and afterwards to Napata, the 
royal seat of Candace, which he razed to the ground. As 
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Plan of the'temple of Dakkah. (From Gau.) 
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longas the Romans held Ethiopia, Pselcis was a garrison town. 


The temple at Dakkah was built by cai _ + “2\b 


Arg-Amen ankh tchetta mer Aset, «Arq-Amen, living 
for ever, beloved of Isis,” having the prenomen 


l ee Sa +. cae NEP) “ Amen tet ankh taa Ra.” In 


the sculptures on the ruins which remain Arq-Amen is 
shown standing between Menthu-Ra, lord of Thebes, and 
Atmu the god of Heliopolis, and sacrificing to Thoth, who 
promises to give him a long and prosperous life as king. 
Arq-Amen (Ergamenes) is called the “beautiful god, 
son of Khnemu and Osiris, born of Sati and _Isis, 
nursed by Aneq and Nephthys,” etc. According to 
Diodorus, the priests of Meroé in Ethiopia were in the 
habit of sending, “whensoever they please, a messenger 
to the king, commanding him to put himself to death ; for 
that such is the pleasure of the gods; ... and so in 
former ages, the kings without force or compulsion of 
arms, but merely bewitched by a fond superstition, observed 
the custom; till Ergamenes (Arq-Amen), a king of Ethiopia, 
who reigned in the time of Ptolemy II., bred up in the 
Grecian discipline and philosophy, was the first that was so 
bold as to reject and despise such commands. For this 
prince . . . marched with a considerable body of men to 
the sanctuary, where stood the golden temple of the 
Ethiopians, and there cut the throats of all the priests.” 
(Bk. IIL, chap. vi.) Many of the Ptolemies and some 
Roman emperors made additions to the temple at Dakkah. 

In 1906, Mr. J. Garstang excavated the undisturbed 
cemetery of Kustamma, which lies about 5 miles to the 
north of Dakkah. About 200 graves were cleared out, and 
the objects discovered seem to show that a close analogy 
existed between the funeral customs of the Nubians and 
the pre-dynastic and dynastic peoples of Egypt. They 


rere 
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suggest that the primitive type of Egyptian culture may 
have survived in the remoter districts of Upper Egypt until 
the XIIth dynasty or later. 

On the east bank of the river opposite Dakkah is Kubban, 
called Se Sey Je Baka in the hieroglyphics, a 
village which is said to mark the site of Tachompso or 
Metachompso, “the place of crocodiles.” As Pselcis 
increased, so Tachompso declined, and became finally 
merely a suburb of that town; it was generally called 
Contra-Pselcis. 


The name Tachompso is derived from the old Egyptian 


name of the town, Ta-gemt-sa, ao a ce — pr 
a 8 


\ Fa © © Tachompso was the frontier town which 


marked the limit on the south of the district which lay 
between Egypt and Ethiopia, and derived its name, 
‘** Dodecaschoenus,” from the fact that it comprised twelve 
schoinoi; the schoinos is said by Herodotus (ii. 6) to be 
equal to sixty stades, but other writers reckon fewer stades 
to the schoinos. The stade equals one-eighth of a mile. 
During the XIIth, XVIIIth and XIXth dynasties this 
place was well fortified by the Egyptians, and on many 
blocks of stone close byare foundthenames of Thothmes III., 
Heru-em-heb, and Rameses II. It appears to have been the 
point from which the wretched people condemned to labour 
in the gold mines in the desert of the land of Akita set out ; 
and an interesting inscription on a stone found here relates 
that Rameses II., having heard that much gold existed in 
this land, which was inaccessible on account of the absolute 
want of water, bored a well in the mountain, twelve cubits 
deep, so that henceforth men could come and go by this 
land. His father Seti I. had bored a well 120 cubits deep, 


but no water appeared in it. 
” a a 
At Ktrtah dS yg _] lia Karthet, a few miles south 
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of Dakkah, on the west bank of the river, are the remains 
of a temple which was built in Roman times upon a site 
where a temple had stood in the days of Thothmes III. 

Opposite Miharrakah 4: ~©, about 675 miles from 
Cairo, on the west bank of the river, lie the ruins of 
Hierasycaminus, the later limit on the south of the 
Dodecaschoenus. 

About 20 miles from Dakkah, and 690 from Cairo, on the 
west bank of the river, is Wadi Sabii‘a, or the “Valley 
of the Lions,” where there are the remains of a temple 
ay partly built of sandstone, and 
partly excavated in the rock; 
the place is so called on ac- 
count of the dromos of sixteen 
sphinxes which led up to the 
temple. On the sculptures 
which still remain here may 
be seen Rameses II., the 
builder of the temple, “ mak- 
ing an offering of incense to 
father Amen, the king of the 

gods,” who says to him, “I 
Plan of the Temple of Miharrakah. give to thee all might, and I 

give the world to thee, in 
peace.” Elsewhere the king is making offerings to Tefnut, 
lady of heaven, Nebt-hetep, Horus and Thoth, each of whom 
promises to bestow some blessing upon him. On another 
part is a boat containing a ram-headed god, and Harmachis 
seated in a shrine, accompanied by Horus, Thoth, Isis, and 
Maat ; the king kneels before them in adoration, and the god 
says that he will give him myriads of years and festivals ; 
on each side is a figure of Rameses II. making an offering. 
Beneath this scene is a figure of a Christian saint holding a 
key, and an inscription on each side tells us that it is meant 
to represent Peter the Apostle. ‘This picture and the 
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Plan of the Temple of 
Wadi Sabii‘a, 


remains of plaster on the walls 
show that the chambers of the 
temple were used by the early 
Christians as chapels. 
Kurusku (Korosko) ©. 8 ; 
on the east bank of the river, 
703 miles from Cairo, was 
from the earliest times the 
point of departure for mer- 
chants and others going to 
and from the Sadan, vid Abia 
Hamed; from the western 
bank there was a caravan route 
across into north Africa. In 
ancient days the land which 
lay to the east of Korosko was 


ait NNSA 


Uaua, and as early as the VIth 
dynasty the officer Una visited 
it in order to obtain blocks of 
acacia wood for his king Pepi I. 
An inscription, found a few 
hundred yards to the east of the 
town, records that the country 
round about was conquered in 
the XIIth dynasty by Amen- 


emhat I. © | as o) 


A capital idea of the general 
character of Nubian scenery 
can be obtained by ascending 
the mountain, which is now, 
thanks to a good path, easily 
accessible. 
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At ‘Amada, solac, on the west bank of the river, 711 miles 
from Cairo, is a small but interesting temple, which appears 
to have been founded in the XIIth dynasty by Usertsen II., 
who conquered Nubia by setting fire to standing crops, by 
carrying away the wives and cattle, and by cutting down the 
men on their way 
to and from the 
wells. This temple 
was repaired by 
Thothmes III. and 
other kings of the 
XVIIIth dynasty. 

At Dérr, on the 
east bank of the 
river, 715 miles from 
Cairo, is a small, 
badly executed 
rock-hewn temple 
of the time of 
Rameses II., where 
the usual scenes 
representing the de- 
feat of the Ethio- 
pians are depicted. 
The king is accom- 
panied by a tame 
“lion which follows 
after his majesty 


VR) >SahY] qe macau shesi en hen, to 


SIA a. Sores ” Close to the temple is the rock stele of 


the prince Amen-em-heb of the same period ; the temple 
was dedicated to Amen-Ra. The Egyptian name of the 


town was ap el, Per-Ra pa temai, “the 


town of the temple of the sun.” 


Plan"of the!Temple of ‘Amada. 
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Thirteen miles beyond Dérr, 728 miles from Cairo, also 
on the east bank of the river, stands Ibrim, which marks 
the site of the ancient Primis, or Premnis, called in the 


Egyptian inscriptions MWaK | ,» Maamam. This 


town was captured during the reign of Augustus by 
Petronius on his victorious march upon Napata. In the 
first and third naos at Primis are representations of Nehi, 
the governor of Nubia, with other officers, bringing gifts 
before Thothmes III., which shows that these caves were 
hewn during the reign of this king; and in another, 
Rameses II. is receiving adorations from Setau, prince of 
Ethiopia, and a number of his officers. At Anibe, just 
opposite Ibrim, is the grave of Penni, the governor of the 
district, who died during the reign of Rameses VI. About 
three miles off is the battle-field of Toski, on the east bank 
of the Nile, where Sir Francis Grenfell, G.C.B., slew WAd 
an-Nagtimi and utterly defeated the dervishes on August 4, 
1891. 


Aba Simbel, on the west bank of the river, 762 miles 
from Cairo, is the classical Aboccis, and the place called 


l J = p41 Abshek in the Egyptian inscriptions. 
Around, or near the temple, a town of considerable size 
once stood; all traces of this have, however, disap- 
peared. To the north of the great temple, hewn in the 
living rock, is the Temple of Hathor, which was dedicated 
to that goddess by Rameses II. and his wife Nefert-Ari. It is 
about 84 feet long. The front is ornamented with statues 
of the king, his wife, and some of his children, and over 
the door are his names and titles. In the hall inside are six 
square Hathor-headed pillars also inscribed with the names 
and titles of Rameses and his wife. In the small chamber 
at the extreme end of the temple is an interesting scene in 
which the king is making an offering to Hathor inthe form 
2B 2 
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of a cow; she is called the “lady of Abshek,” and is 
standing behind a figure of the king. da 
The chief object of interest at Ab& Simbel is the Great 
Temple built by Rameses II. to commemorate his victory 
over the Kheta in north-east Syria; it is the largest and 
finest Egyptian monument in Nubia, and for simple 


Plan of the Temple of Hathor at Aba Simbel. 


grandeur and majesty is second to none in all Egypt. This 
temple is hewn out of the solid grit-stone rock to a depth 
of 185 feet, and the surface of the rock, which originally 
sloped down to the river, was cut away for a space of about 
go feet square to form the front of the temple, which is 
ornamented by four colossal statues of Rameses II., 66 feet 
high, seated on thrones, hewn out of the living rock. ‘The 


. oe) 
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cornice is, according to the drawing by Lepsius, decorated 
with twenty-one cynocephali and beneath it, in the middle, 


is a line of hieroglyphics, Ny Let ls, ani nek 
ankh usr neb, “1 give to thee all life and strength,” on the 
right side of which are four figures of Ra, i, and eight 


cartouches containing the prenomen of Rameses II., with an 
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Statues before the Temple of Abii Simbel. 


urzeus on each side; on the left side are four figures of 


Amen, fi, and eight cartouches as on ‘the right. The line 
of boldly cut hieroglyphics ‘below reads, “‘ The living Horus, 
the mighty bull, beloved of Maat, king of the North and 
South, Usr-Maat-Ra setep en-Ra, son of the Sun, Rameses, 
beloved of Amen, beloved of Harmachis the great god.” 
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Over the doorisa statue of Harmachis, \ Ne and on each 
a 


side of him is a figure of the king offering . Each of 
Se 


the four colossi had. the name of Rameses II. inscribed 


Plan of the Temple of Rameses II. at Abti Simbel. 


upon each shoulder and breast. On the leg of one of 
these are several interesting Greek inscriptions, which are 
thought to have been written by troops who marched into 
Ethiopia in the days of Psammetichus I. 
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The interior of the temple consists of a large hall, in 
which are eight columns with large figures of Osiris about 
17 feet high upon them, and from which eight chambers 
open ; a second hall having four square columns; and a 
third hall, without pillars, from which open three chambers. 
In the centre chamber are an altar and four seated figures, 
viz., Harmachis, Rameses II., Amen-Ra, and Ptah ; the first 
two are coloured red, the third blue, and the fourth white. In 
the sculptures on the walls Rameses is seen offering to Amen- 
Ra, Sekhet, Harmachis, Amsu, Thoth, and other deities ; a 
list of his children occurs, and many small scenes of con- 
siderable importance. The subjects of the larger scenes are, 
as was to be expected, representations of the principal events 
in the victorious battles of the great king, in which he 
appears putting his foes to death with the weapons which 
Harmachis has given to him. The accompanying hiero- 
glyphics describe these scenes with terse accuracy. 

One of the most interesting inscriptions at Aba Simbel is 
that found on a slab, which states that in the fifth year 
of the reign of Rameses II., his majesty was in the land of 
Tchah, not far from Kadesh on the Orontes. The outposts 
kept a sharp look-out, and when the army came to the south 
of the town of Shabttin, two of the spies of the Shasu came 
into the camp and pretended that they had been sent by the 
chiefs of their tribe to inform Rameses II. that they had 
forsaken the chief of the Kheta, and that they wished to 
make an alliance with his majesty and become vassals of 
his. They then went on to say that the chief of the 
Kheta was in the land of Khirebu to the north of Tunep, 
some distance off, and that they were afraid to come near 
the Egyptian king. These two men were giving false infor- 
mation, and they had actually been sent by the Kheta chief 
to find out where Rameses and his army were ; the Kheta 
chief and his army were at that moment drawn up in 
battle array behind Kadesh. 
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Shortly after these men were dismissed, an Egyptian 
scout came into the king’s presence bringing with him 
two spies from the army of the chief of the Kheta; on 
being questioned, they informed Rameses that the chief 
of the Kheta was encamped behind Kadesh, and that he 
had succeeded in gathering together a multitude of soldiers 
and chariots from the countries round about. Rameses 
summoned his officers to his presence, and informed them of 
the news which he had just heard; they listened with sur- 
prise, and insisted that the newly-received information was 
untrue. Rameses blamed the chiefs of the intelligence 
department seriously for their neglect of duty, and they 
admitted their fault. Orders were straightway issued for 
the Egyptian army to march upon Kadesh, and as they 
were crossing an arm of the river near that city the hostile 
forces fell in with each other. When Rameses saw this, he 
“growled at them like his father Menthu, lord of Thebes,” 
and having hastily put on his full armour, he mounted his 
chariot and drove into the battle. His onset was so 
sudden and rapid that before he knew where he was he 
found himself surrounded by the enemy, and completely 
isolated from his own troops. He called upon his father: 
Amen-Ra to help him, and then addressed himself to a 
slaughter of all those that came in his way, and his prowess 
was so great that the enemy fell in heaps, one over the 
other, into the waters of the Orontes. He was quite alone, 
and not one of his soldiers or horsemen came near him 
to help him. It was only with great difficulty he suc- 
ceeded in cutting his way through the ranks of the enemy. 
At the end of the inscription he says: “Every thing 
that my majesty has stated, that did I in the pre- 
sence of my soldiers and horsemen.” This event in 
the battle of the Egyptians against the Kheta was made . 
the subject of an interesting poem by Pen-ta-urt ; this 
composition was considered worthy to be inscribed upon 
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papyri, and upon the walls of the temples which Rameses 
built. 

A little to the south of the Great Temple is a small 
building of the same date, which was used in connection 
with the services, and on the walls of which are some 
interesting scenes. It was re-opened some years ago’ by 
Mr. McCallum, Miss Amelia B. Edwards and party. 

In 1892, Captain J. H. L’E. Johnstone, R.E., and a 
detachment of soldiers carried out certain repairs to the face 
and side of the great rock temple. They cleared away 
several enormous masses of overhanging rock which, had 
they fallen in, must have inflicted very great damage on the 
colossal statues below; and having broken them into 
smaller pieces, Captain Johnstone used them for building 
two walls at the head of the valley to prevent the drift sand 
from burying the temple again, and for making a hard, 
stone slope. .The cynocephali which form the ornament 
of the cornice were carefully repaired and strengthened, 
and the original rock was in many places built up with 
stone and cement. The whole of the sand and broken 
stones which had become piled up in front of the entrance 
to the small chamber re-opened by Mr. McCallum some 
years before was cleared away, and any dangerous break in 
the rock was carefully repaired. 

The village of Farras stands on or near the site 
of an ancient Nubian town or Egyptian colony, which 
must have been of considerable size and importance. 
The ancient Egyptian remains in the neighbourhood 
are few, but to the south of the village are some 
tombs which are of interest. The Egyptians probably 
had a fortified outpost here, and it seems as if at 
one period, perhaps in the XIIth dynasty, it marked 
the boundary of Egypt on the south. The Romans 
certainly built a fort here, and after the conquest of the 


Sdan by the Arabs between 640 and 660 A.D., the Muslims 
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also built a fortress here. There was a colony of Copts 
here between the VIIIth and the Xth centuries, a fact 
proved by the ruins of several churches which lie to the 
south of the village, and by numerous Coptic inscriptions 
which are found in one of the tombs.. The whole district 
between Farras and Argin is archzologically of considerable 
interest, and it deserves careful examination and excavation. 
The British, like the ancient Egyptians, have fixed the 
administrative boundary of the Egyptian Sfidan on the 
north at Farras Island, twelve miles north of the twenty- 
second parallel of north latitude, which is the political 
boundary, and twenty miles north of Wadi Halfah. The 
true boundary of the Egyptian Sadan on the north begins 
at Korosko, runs to the south-east as far as lat. 22° N., 
then to the east as far as long. 34° E., then to the north- 
east to Kurbélab and Malékab, and then to the east to 
Bir Shalatan on the west coast of the Red Sea. 

On the east bank of the Nile, 802 miles from Cairo, the 
town of Wadi Halfah, with its new suburb Tawfikiyah, 
marks the site of a part of the district called J 8 Un @ 
Buhen in the hieroglyphic inscriptions, where, as at Dérr 
and Ibrim, the god Harmachis was worshipped. On the 
plain to the east of the town some interesting flint weapons 
have been found, and a few miles distant are the fossil 
remains of a forest. 

On the western bank of the river, a little further to the 
south, are the remains of a ‘temple built by Usertsen I., 
a king of the XIIth dynasty, where Champollion discovered 
a portion of a stele inscribed with the names of the tribes 
which Usertsen conquered. This temple was in use until 
the XXth dynasty. Further to the south are fine remains of 
the temple built by Thothmes II. and Thothmes III., 
which contains an account, cut on the west side of a square 
column in the forecourt, of the victories of Thothmes III. 
oyer the tribes of the Eastern Desert in the 23rd year of 
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his reign, The painted reliefs are very good and interesting. 
On the columns are several Greek and Egyptian inscriptions, 
some of the latter being dated in the reigns of kings of the 
XIXth and, XXth dynasties. -The above temples were 
excavated by Colonel (now Sir) C. Holled Smith in 1886-7, 
and in 1892 by Captain H. G. Lyons, who also cleared out 
the ruins of several buildings on both banks of the river. 
Later the XVIIIth dynasty temple was again cleared out by 
Colonel Hayes Sadler and Mr. Somers Clarke, and in 1905 
Sir Reginald Wingate caused it to be again cleared, a wall to 
be built round it, and a portion of it to be covered over 
with a light roof to protect the wall-paintings. These works 
were performed by Mr. J. W. Crowfoot, Inspector of 
Education in the Sddan, and Mr. Scott-Moncrieff, of the 
British Museum. 

A few miles to the south of Wadi Halfah begins the 
Second Cataract, and a prominent feature in the land- 
scape is the now famous Rock of Abtsir, on which are 
inscribed the names of hundreds of travellers of all nations, 
and frequently the dates when they visited the Rock. Four 
miles further south is one of the fortresses which Usertsen ITI. 
built to protect his territory against the tribes of the Eastern 
Desert ; it is commonly called Ma‘tikah, and resembles 
the fortress on Gazirat al-Malik, near Semnah, and that on 
an island in the Nile some ten miles south of Késhah. The 
small temple built in one corner of it by Usertsen III. was 
cleared out by Captain H. G. Lyons in 1892. The whole 
of this district is full of interesting ruins, and on several of 
the small islands in the Nile are the remains of Coptic 
churches of small size, and buildings which were, presumably, 
of a monastic character. 
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Ancient History of the Sidan.—The Sfdan, or 
Country of the Blacks, in the earliest dynastic times began 
at Elephantine or Asw4n, and all expeditions into. the 
country to the south of the First Cataract started from this 
place. It is probable that there never was a time when 
caravans from Egypt did not travel into the Sfdan for 
trading purposes, but there is no definite mention of any 
invasion of the country until: we come to the reign of 
Seneferu, a king of the IVth dynasty, about B.c, 3800. 
From the Stele of Palermo, first published by Pellegrini, 
we learn that this king invaded) the Sfidan and brought 
back 7o0oo men, and 200,000 head of cattle, From this it 
is clear that even in those remote days the kings of Egypt 
needed black slaves to carry out their works, and that they 
regarded the Sfidan as the natural source whence they were 
to be obtained. About 500 years. later, ze, under the 
Vith dynasty, several Egyptian officials were sent on trading 
missions to the Sfidan, and they were eminently successful 
in their undertakings. | One of these, the official Una, 
made his way far to the south where large trees grew, and 
there seems to be good reason for believing that he visited 
Dar Fir, Kordofan, and also the country between the White 
and Blue Niles. Another official, Her-khuf, whose tomb 
is at Aswan, conducted several trading missions into the 
Sfidan, and he went to the Land of the Spirits, which 
seems to have been near Punt, which the Egyptians regarded 
as their original home, and brought back a pygmy, which 
was afterwards sent to dance before the king at Memphis. 
A former king, Assa, had sent an official called Ba-ur-Tet 
on a similar mission, and was so pleased with the pygmy 
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‘that he conferred very high honours upon Ba-ur-Tet. The 


word used for “pygmy” is zen® TR. ana it is an 
interesting fact that it survives to the present. time in 
Amharic, or Abyssinian, under the form of denk 247! 
As there were pygmiesin Egypt in the Archaic Period, about 
B.C. 4200, it is clear that there must have been intercourse 
between Egypt and the Sidan before Seneferu made his 
great raid into that country. 

Under the XIth dynasty one of the Menthu-hetep kings 
occupied Behen, or Wadi Halfah, and from about B.c. 2600 
to B.c. 1000 this place was to all intents and purposes the 
boundary of Egypt on the south. The kings of the XIIth 


dynasty first tightened their hold upon the country, and built 


forts at Kalabshah, Dakkah, Korosko, Ibrim, and Behen, 
and they made strong outposts at Semnah and Kummabh, 
about 40 miles south of Behen. The king whose name 
stands pre-eminent in connection with the conquest of the 
Sfidan is Usertsen III. Under the XIIth dynasty the 
Sfidan supplied Egypt with slaves and gold. The kings 
of the XVIIIth dynasty ‘‘ enlarged the borders of Egypt” 
in the Sidan until their territory reached to the Blue Nile. 
Amen-hetep III. built a large temple at Sulb, wherein he 
himself was worshipped as a god, and he built another at 
Saddénga in honour of his wife Thi. Under this dynasty 
the Sidan was divided into provinces, the governors of 
which were under the jurisdiction of an overlord, who was 
appointed by the king of Egypt and called the ‘‘ prince of 
Kash” (Cush). The capital of Egypt’s Nubian Kingdom 
was at the foot of the Fourth Cataract, and was called 
Napata. The country was ruled by Egyptians, who 
brought with them into the Sfidan the language, civilization, 
arts, manners and customs, etc., of Egypt. The peoples 
and tribes south of Wadi Halfah caused the great kings of 
the XVIIIth and XIXth dynasties much trouble, and it is 
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very doubtful if they had any effective dominion beyond 
the Fourth Cataract. The “royal son of Kesh” (Cush) 
was, no doubt, a great. official, but Kesh, or ** Ethiopia,” 
as the word is generally translated, was a geographical 
expression with limited signification, and that the country 
of his rule included the whole country which is now 
called Ethiopia is an unwarranted assumption. | The 
fact is that the Second and Third Cataracts and the 
terrible, waterless Eastern desert, the Batn al-Hagar, proved 
almost insuperable barriers in the way of moving large 
masses of men from Egypt to the south, for the cataracts 
could only be passed in boats during a few weeks at the 
period of the inundation, and the desert between Korosko 
and Abii. Hamed, and that between WA4di Halfah (or Buhen, 
to use the Egyptian name) and Abi Hamed, struck terror 
into the hearts of those who knew the character of 
the roads and the fatigues of travelling upon them. 
So long as the natives were friendly and rendered 
help, small bodies of troops might pass to the south 
either by river or desert, but any serious opposition 
on their part would invariably result in their destruction. 
So long as trade was brisk and both buyer and seller were 
content, and the nation to which each belonged could hold 
its own, wars were unnecessary ; but as soon as the tribes 
of the South believed it possible to invade, conquer, and 
spoil Egypt, they swooped down upon it in much the same 
fashion as the followers of the Mahdi and Khalifa did in 
recent years. Under the XVIIIth, XIXth and XXth 
dynasties Egypt received large quantities of gold from the 
Sadan, the Blue Nile and the Eastern Desert, and her 
revenue from these sources must have been equivalent to 
many millions of pounds. sterling. About 8.c: goo the 
priests of Amen were compelled to leave Thebes, and 
they took refuge at Napata and other places in Nubia. 
About 8.c. 7oo Piankhi, a native king who reigned at 
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Napata (Gebel Barkal), stirred up by the news of a revolt in 
the Delta, invaded Egypt, captured city after city, and 
finally seized Memphis and Heliopolis, and so became 
master of all Egypt. Early in the seventh century B.c, 
Tirhakah, another Nubian king, invaded Egypt, and he 
advanced north to the Delta, and expelled the Assyrian 
governors who had been appointed over the chief cities by 
Esarhaddon, but finally was defeated by Ashur-bani-pal, 
king of Assyria, and had to retreat to the south. The 
attack on Egypt was renewed by another Nubian king 
called Tanuath-Amen, who was, however, utterly routed 
by the Assyrians, and he departed to his dark doom. For 
more than one hundred years the Sfidan was left in peace 
so far as Egypt was concerned, and during this interval the 
kings of Napata made themelves masters of the country to 
the south. 

About 526 Nubia was invaded by Cambyses, but the 
king of Napata, who was called Nastasen, or Nastasenen, 
collected an army, and having advanced northwards defeated 
the Persian at some place on the Third Cataract. ‘The 
name of Cambyses appears in the Nubian king’s annals 
(line 39) under the form of 
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Soon after the reign of this king several wars broke out 
between the kings of the Northern Kingdom, which ex- 
tended from Napata to Philae, and the Southern Kingdom 
of the Sfidan, which extended from the Fourth Cataract to 
the Blue Nile. Of many of these wars we have no know- 
ledge, but it is clear from the Annals of Heru-sa-atef that 
the struggle for supremacy in the Sfidan at the time was a 
severe one. After Egypt had fallen under the rule of the 
Persians and Macedonians, the princes of Napata continued 
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to be their own masters; but at a later period, ‘probably 
whilst the Ptolemies were reigning over Egypt, they 
either moved their capital further south to a site on the 
fertile plain which is bounded by the Atbara and the Nile 
and the Blue Nile, and is commonly called the “Island of 
Meroé,” or were succeeded in their sovereignty by another 
branch of the same race as they themselves who were in- 
digenous to the province. The princes of Meroé built temples 
with ante-chapels, pylons, courts, hypostyle halls, sanctuary 
chambers, etc., taking as their models the temples of Napata, 
which in turn were copied from the temples of Egypt, and 
they decorated them with bas-reliefs and scenes, and inscrip- 
tions, chiefly in the hieroglyphic character. Their buildings 
lack the beauty and finish of the temples of Egypt, but 
many of them must have been grand and impressive. In 
the third century B.c., one of the kings of Northern 
Nubia called Arq-Amen was a great friend of Ptolemy II., 
Ptolemy III., and Ptolemy IV., and his authority in the 
north appears to have extended to Philae. The Ptolemies 
had no dominion over Nubia, but they carried on a brisk 
trade in the Eastern Sfidan by way of the Red Sea, 
and they had large numbers of elephants brought from 
there. The gold trade seems to have declined at this 
period, either because the mines were exhausted, or because 
the veins of quartz were so far below the surface that the 
working of them had become very difficult. 

Probably about B.c. 200 the rulers of the Southern 
Kingdom succeeded in overcoming the kings of Napata, 
and the central power in the Egyptian Sidan established 
its capital on the Island of Meroé. This region was, about 
this time, and for several generations later, ruled by Queens 
of Meroé, each of whom bore the title of “Candace.” 
Strabo (XVII., 1, 54) speaks of the “officers of Candace,’ 
and Pliny says (VI., 30) that ‘‘a female, whose name was 
Candace, ruled over the district, that name having passed 
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from queen to queen for many years.” Lepsius thought 
that he had found the original of the name “Candace” in 


(Sw iis), one of the names of Queen Amen- 


arit, who built Pyramid No. 1 of Group A at Meroé. The 
transcription of the signs in this cartouche is, however, 
KENTHAHEBIT, which does not suit the theory ; moreover, 
this queen is the only one who bears the name of ‘*Kentha- 
hebit,” and if it was the equivalent of “Candace,” other 
queens must have been called by it. 

In the first century B.c. the Northern Kingdom appears 
to have been ruled by nominees of the Queens of Meroé, 
and about B.c. 30 it seems that the Nubians made an 
attempt to assert a supremacy over Upper Egypt. The 
great queen who built temples at Nagaa and Wad Ba 
Nagaa also built a temple at ‘Amara, about 120 miles from 
Wadi Halfah, and this probably caused. a dispute between 
herself and the Romans who, on the death of Cleopatra, 
became masters of Egypt. ‘‘Candace” sent a force to 
the north, seized Philae, Elephantine, and Syene, and made 
all the people there slaves. In B.c, 24 Aelius Gallus invaded 
Nubia, destroyed the forces of Candace, laid waste the 
country, and captured her capital Napata. Candace was 
obliged to send messengers to Rome to sue for peace and 
the restitution of her territories. 

During the first three centuries of the Christian Era 
the Blemmyes of the Eastern Desert, and the Nobadae of 
the Western Desert, gave the Romans a great deal of 
trouble, and the Emperor Diocletian (284-305) was obliged 
to make them an annual payment to prevent them from 
harassing Roman dominions. In 453 these wild tribes 
made an agreement with the Romans to keep the peace for 
roo years and, on the whole, they observed their promise 
fairly well. Meanwhile Christians had been steadily making 
their way into Nubia from the first century onwards, and 
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before 550 a native Christian king called Silko succeeded 
in defeating the Nobadae tribes, and in making himself 
master of all Nubia. He made the town of Dongola his 
capital, and Christianity became the official religion of the 
country. The form of Christianity which he professed 
was that of the Egyptian Jacobites, who acknowledged the 
Patriarch of Alexandria as their head. The Liturgy used 
in the Nubian churches was in Greek, and the Scriptures 
were read in Greek, and the churches were decorated with 
frescoes containing figures of the Apostles and other saints, 
after the manner of the churches in Alexandria. Later the 
Nubian Christians adopted Byzantine methods of decora- 
tion, and as late as the 14th century churches were in 
existence on the Island of Meroé, which in form and internal 
ornamentation resembled the churches of Constantinople. 

Of the manners and customs of the Nubians or Ethiopians 
classical writers do not speak very highly. Strabo (XVIL., 
2, § 2 ff.) says that they went naked for the most part; that 
they were nomadic shepherds of sheep, goats, and oxen, 
which were very small. They lived on millet and barley, 
from which also a drink was prepared, and made use of 
butter and fat instead of oil. They fought with bows and 
arrows, and some of their soldiers were armed with leather 
shields, They worshipped Hercules, Isis and Pan (by 
which we may understand Amen-Ra, Mut, and Khonsu), 
and believed in one god who was immortal, and in another 
who was mortal and without a name. It is clear, though, 
that Strabo often refers to tribes and peoples who lived 
south of Khartiim, and that he treats them all as Ethiopians 
or Nubians. 

Modern History of the Egyptian Sidan.—Soon 
after the Conquest of Egypt by ‘Amr ibn al ‘As? in 640, the 
Muslims marched into Nubia, and having conquered the king 
of Dongola they fixed the Bakt or tribute which the country 
was to pay annually to the Arabs, A formal treaty was 
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drawn up and signed by representatives of the Arabs and 
Nubians and, on the whole, the latter observed it very well. 
In 878 the Nubians rebelled and were punished. In 956 
the Muslims took Primis, and in 969 Gawhar invited the 
king of Nubia to turn a Muhammadan. In 1005 the 
Nubians overran Egypt. In 1173 Shams ad-Dawlah Tiiran 
Shah invaded Nubia because the king refused to pay the 
tribute. He took Ibrim, destroyed the city, and captured 
700,000 prisoners. In 1275 the Muslims annexed the 
Stidan. In 1287 the Muslims raided the country far to the 
south of Dongola. In 1365 the Nubian tribe of Kanz 
seized Aswan. About 1500 the Fiing tribes finally 
destroyed the Christian Kingdom of Alwa, and set up a 
king whose capital was at Sennaar. In 1517 Selim 
captured Egypt, and sent troops by sea to Masawa‘ to 
occupy the Sidan. The Fings, however, held their own 
and continued to be masters of the country. From Egypt 
numbers of Turkish and Bosnian troops entered Nubia w@ 
Aswan, and they took possession of the Nile Valley as 
far south as the Fourth Cataract. The rule of the Fings 
lasted from 1505 to the end of the XVIIIth century. In 
other parts of the Sfidan there reigned: 1. The ‘Abdallat 
Shékhs, “.c., 18 kings in about 230 years. 2. The Kings 
of Fazégli, z.c., 17 kings in 215 years. 3. The Kings 
of Shendi, 7.c., 16 kings in 215 years. 4. The Sultans 
of Dar Far, 7.2, 26 Sultans in 420 years (A.D. 1445-1865). 
The Sfidan was invaded in 1820 by Muhammad ‘Ali, 
who wished to recruit his army from its tribes, and to 
collect a revenue from it. Hehad heard that there was much 
gold in the country, and he determined to get possession 
of it. He decided to form an army of Sidani men, and the 
raids which he made to obtain men laid the foundation of 
one of the most hideous phases of the slave trade. The 
army he sent was under the command of his son Ismail, 
and its success was decisive. Isma‘{l occupied: Berber and 
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Shendi, and then advanced to Sennaar. In 1821 Isma‘l 
ascended the Blue Nile, plundering the tribes as he went, 
and his brother Ibrahim led a force up the White Nile. 
Dar Fir and Kordéfan were annexed by the Defterdar 
Muhammad, the son-in-law of Muhammad ‘Ali, and he 
perpetrated terrible atrocities. On the east the Egyptian 
force reached Tomat on the Atbara, and in the south they 
invaded the Dinka country. When Isma‘il returned to 
Shendi he and his nobles were invited to dinner by Nimr 
the Mekh, or governor, and when all were merry, the palace 
was set on fire, and the Egyptians were burned to death. 
Muhammad ‘Ali promptly sent a third expedition into the 
Sfiidan, and punished the people for the death of his son, 
and a terrible massacre took place at Shendi. In 1822 the 
modern town of Khartim was founded. In 1834 
Khurshid Pasha conquered the Abyssinians at the Battle 
of Sennaar, and thus the whole of the Sfidan was 
“ Egyptianized.”. Muhammad ‘Ali was disappointed with 
the Sfidan, because it did not yield gold enough for his 
needs, and the chief results of his. invasion were the 
destruction of the ivory trade, caravans ceased to exist as 
business concerns, and the slave trade flourished as it had 
never done before. : 

In 1841 a serious revolt at Kasala was. quelled by 
Muhammad ‘Ali’s troops, and the Sfid4n was divided into 
the provinces of Fazdgli, Sennaar, Kharttim, Taka (Kasala), 
Berber, Dongola, Kordéfan. Sa‘id Pasha visited the 
Sfidan in 1856, and carried out a number of valuable 
reforms ; above all he reduced taxation on irrigation, and 
abolished the collection of taxes by soldiers. He was in 
favour of evacuating the Sidan, and only gave up the idea 
at the earnest entreaties of the shékhs. In 1865 another 
revolt broke out at Kasala, and when it was suppressed by 
Mazhar Pasha the Sadani soldiers who had garrisoned the 
town were sent to Egypt. In 1870’the copper mines of 
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Hufrat an-Nahas, in the Bahr al-Ghaz4l, were seized for the 
Government by Helale, a native of Dar Fir. Between 
1869 and 1873 Sir Samuel Baker led an expedition to 
the Upper Nile intending to suppress the slave trade, and 
to bring the countries south of Gondokoro under the rule of 
Egypt, to introduce navigation on the great Equatorial 
Lakes, and to foster trade and to open up new trade routes. 
He succeeded in establishing a number of fortified posts, 
and prepared the way for Egyptian rule: he was the first 
Englishman to fill a high post in the service of the Khedive. 
In 1874 Munzinger Bey annexed Senhit, on the Abyssinian 
frontier. In 1874 Colonel Gordon was appointed Governor 
of the Equatorial Provinces, and in the following year Zubér 
Pasha began the conquest of Dar Fir, and Harar, in 
Abyssinia, was annexed to Egypt. In 1876 war broke out 
between the Egyptians and Abyssinians; the latter were 
victorious, and made prisoner Hasan Pasha, the Khedive’s 
son. In 1877 Colonel Gordon was made Governor-General 
of the Sadan, and he suppressed a revolt in the Dar Far 
province, and another in the Bahr al-Ghazal. The latter 
revolt was headed by Suléman, the son of Zubér Pasha, and 
he was captured by Gessi Pasha, who had him shot ; Zubér 
laid his death at Gordon’s door, and a very large proportion 
of the troubles which fell upon the Sfidan subsequently 
were stirred up by him because of his hatred for Gordon 
personally, and for the power which he represented. 

In 1881 Muhammad Ahmad, better known as the 
Mahdi, declared himself. At the time the Sfidan, under 
the rule of Egypt, was a tract of country, about 1,650 miles 
long and 1,400 miles wide. It extended from Aswan to the 
Equator, and from Dar Fir to the Red Sea. In 1884 
General Gordon was sent to arrange for the evacuation of 
the Siidan, and to suppress the slave trade; on his way up 
to Khartfim he declared his mission, and by so doing 
practically sealed his own fate. He was besieged in 
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Khartfim in April of the same year, and in August Great 
Britain determined to send a relief expedition. ‘A forlorn 
‘‘hope of British soldiers is led the longest and the hardest 
“‘ way round to the goal, along the line of greatest resistance, 
“but struggles manfully and heroically against heavy odds, 
‘“‘ until—it really is ‘too late’! Khartiim succumbs, and 
‘‘English chivalry loses its noblest representative.” General 
Gordon was murdered on January 26th, 1885, a little before 
sunrise. Early in.1896 the reconquest of the Sadan was 
decided upon. On June 7th the Battle of Ferket was 
fought : 1,000 Dervishes were killed or wounded, and 500 
were made prisoners. On August 7th, 1897, the Dervish 
garrison at Abi Hamed was attacked by the Egyptians, and 
out ofits 1,500 defenders 1,300 were killed or wounded. 
On April 8th, 1898, the Battle of the Atbara was 
fought, and the Dervish loss was 3,000 killed, and 2,000 
were taken prisoners. 

On September znd the Battle of Omdurmdan was 
fought; the Dervish loss was 11,000 killed, 16,000 
wounded, and 4,000 were made prisoners. On September 
4th the British and Egyptian flags were hoisted at Khartim, 
and a memorial service for General Gordon was held there ; 
on the 19th the Egyptian flag was hoisted at Fashéda. On 
November 24th, 1899, General Sir F. R. Wingate pursued 
the Khalifa to Umm Dabrékat, and after a fierce fight, in 
which the Dervishes lost 1,000 men killed, the Khalifa 
seated himself upon a sheepskin, and died with his Emirs, 
riddled with bullets. The death of the Khalifa was the 
death blow to Mahdiism. The cost of the Dongola 
campaign in 1896 was $E.725,641; of the Wadi Halfah— 
Kharttim Railway £E.300,000, and of the military 
operations which resulted in the reconquest of the Sadan 
AE.1,328,713, in all £E.2,354,354. The agreement as to 
the Anglo-Egyptian Condominium in the Sadan was 
signed in Cairo, January 19th, 1899, by H. E. Boutros 
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Ghali and Lord Cromer. This agreement declares that the 
word ‘‘Stidin” means all the territories south of the 22nd 
parallel of latitude ; that the British and Egyptian flags shall 
be used together, both on land and water, throughout the 
Sfidan, except in the town of Sawakin, wherein the Egyptian 
flag alone shall be used ; that the supreme military and civil 
command in the Sfdan shall be vested in one officer, 
termed the ‘‘Governor-General of the Sfidan”; that the 
jurisdiction of the Mixed Tribunals shall not extend, or be 
recognized for any purpose whatsoever, in any part of the 
Sfidan, except Sawdkin; that the importation of slaves 
into the Sfidan, as also their exportation, is absolutely 
prohibited, etc. The ‘‘Capitulations” are not in force in 
the Sfiidan, and there are no foreign Consuls. 

The Egyptian Siidan is bounded on the north by the 
22nd parallel of North Latitude, on the south by the Lad6 
Enclave and east of the Nile by the 5th parallel of North 
Latitude, on the east by the Red Sea and Abyssinia, and on 
the west bya line running through the Libyan Desert (defined 
by the Anglo-French Agreement of March, 1899), by Wadai, - 
and by the watershed between the Congo and Shari on one 
side and the Nile on the other.* Its greatest length is 
1,250 miles, its greatest width is 1,080 miles, and its area 
is about 950,000 square miles. Its capital is Khartim, 
15° 36 North Latitude, 32° 32’ East Longitude. The 
Sfidan is administered by a Governor-General assisted by 
Mudirs, or Governors of Provinces, Inspectors and Assistant- 
Inspectors, and by native Ma’mirs. 

For administrative purposes the Sfidan is divided into 
thirteen Provinces, Eight First Class and five Second. 


These are :— 
First Class. 


1. Dongola (Donkéla). Capital Merawi. Its otherchief 
towns are New Dongola, Khandak, Dabba, and K arti. 


* See Gleichen, Handbook, vol. 1, p. I. 
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. Berber. Capital Ad-Damar. Its other chief 


towns are Rubatéb, Berber Town, Berber District, 
and Shendi. 


. Kharta@m. Capital Khartfim. Its other chief towns 


are Omdurman and Wad Ramla. 


. Sennaar. Capital Sengah. Its other chief towns 


are Ruséres, Dindar, Dar Fang, and Abt Na‘imah. 


. Fashoda (Upper Nile, or K6d6k). Capital Kodék. 


Its-other chief towns are Renk, Tawfikiya, and 
Sobat. 


. Bahr al-Ghazal. Capital Waw. _ Its other chief 


towns are Mashra‘ ar-Rik, Dém Zubér, Shak Shak, 
Tong, Awrumbik, or Urumbik (Rumbek), and 
Shambi. 


. Korddofan. Capital Al-Obéd.* Its other chief 


towns are Bara, Khiirshi, Nahfd, Tayyara, Tandik, 
and Dillin. 


. Kasala, Capital Kasala. Its other chief towns 


are Kadaref and Kallabat. 


Second Class. 


. Halfah. Capital Halfah. Its other chief towns are 


Késha and Dulgo. 


. Blue Nile. Capital Wad Madani. The chief 


towns are Abt Dulék, Kamlin, Rugu‘a, Masallamtya, 
and Managil. 


. White Nile. Capital Diwém. — Its other chief 


towns are Katéna, Kawa, Gadid, etc. 

Mongalla. Capital Mongalla. ‘This Province 
was formed of the portion of the-old Upper Nile 
Province which lies south of North Latitude 7°30”. 
It was created on January Ist, 1906. 


* More correctly Al-Ubayyad. 
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- §. Red Sea Province. Capital Port Sadan. Chief 
towns, Sawakin and Tokar. 

Besides these may be mentioned the semi-independent 
kingdom of Dar Fir; its present king is ‘Ali Dinar, who 
pays an annual tribute to the Sfid4n Government. Its 
capital is Al-Fasher. 

‘The population of the Sadan before the Dervish 
rule was estimated at 8,525,000, but in 1906 Sir F. W. 
Wingate, the Governor-General of the Sfidan, thought that 
it could not be more than 1,500,000 or 2,000,000, The 
populations of the provinces and large towns, etc., were in 


1903 :— 


Prior Loss under Dervish Rule. 
Province ro Present 
‘ Dervish Population. 
Rule. Disease. Warfare. 
Bahr al-Ghazal ...| 1,500,000 400,000 700,000 400,000 
Berbera... bts 800,000 450,000 250,000 100,000 
Donkola ... ft. 300,000 110,000 80,000 110,000 
Gaziray..: ae 550,000 275,000 125,000 150,000 
Wadi Halfa =: 55,000 12,000 13,000 30,000 
Kasala.... ...|. 500,000 300,000 120,000 80,000 
Khartim ... ee 700,000 400,000 210,000 90,000 
Kordéfan... ...| I,800,000 600,000 650,000 550,000 
Sennaar ... ...] I, 100,000 500,000 450,000 150,000 
Sawakin (town)... 20,000 4,000 6,000 10,000 
Sawakin (Arabs)... 300,000 100,000 150,000 50,000 
Kédék |. .,. ee 900,000 300,000 450,000 150,000 
Total ...| 8,525,000 | 3,451,000 | 3,204,000 | 1,870,000 


In forwarding this return Sir Reginald Wingate says :— 


“It will be readily understood that these figures have no 
‘‘ pretence to exact accuracy, but they have been compiled after 
‘careful consideration and inquiry, and they represent, in the 
“opinion of Sir Rudolf von Slatin, Father Ohrwalder, and others 
‘¢who have been intimately connected with the Sadan for the last 
‘24 years, a fairly correct estimate. That the loss of life under 
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“the two headings given above should represent upwards of 
‘‘7e per cent. of the total population seems almost incredible, but, 
‘“‘from my own personal experience, I can vouch for the com- 
‘parative correctness of these figures. One has only to travel 
‘through the country to realise the terrible ravages of Dervish 
‘‘ misrule, of which there is such painful evidence in the wholesale 
‘destruction of towns and villages, and the enormous tracts of 
‘¢ once cultivated land now either a barren wilderness, or over- 
‘‘grown with thorns and high grass, necessitating immense 
“Jabour to clear and bring again under the plough. As an 
‘instance I might cite one of the many cases which have come 
“under my personal observation. Prior to 1882 the district com- 
‘(prising the banks of the rivers Rahad and Dindar contained 
“upwards of 800 villages. When this country was examined 
“some two years ago not a village remained, but through the 
“energetic action of the Governor, Colonel Gorringe, 28 new 
‘‘ villages have sprung up.” 

Of the present (1909) total of 1,853,000 persons, 2,787 are 


Europeans, and 8,209 Abyssinians, Indians, Egyptians, etc. 


The natives of the Stdan may be roughly divided 
into—1. Tribes of Hamitic descent.—These are repre- 
sented by the dwellers in the Eastern Desert, e.g., the 
Bisharin, the Hadandowas, the Halangas, ‘Ababdah, Um- 
mar‘ar, Beni ‘Amar, the ‘Anag, etc. 2. Tribes of the 
Niubas, or Barabara.—These live between the First and 
Fourth Cataracts, and have very dark, or black, skins, but 
are not Negroes; they are akin to certain tribes in the 
Nitiba Mountains, in the Southern Sfidan. Like the tribes 
of the Eastern Desert, they have intermarried freely with 
Arabs, Turks, and Negroes. Their principal divisions are 
Danakalah, Mahass, men of Sukkit, men of Halfah, and the 
Kantz. 3. Arabs, namely, the Shaikiya, Mundsir, Rubatab, 
Miragat, Ja‘alin, Fang, Hamag, Shukriya, Humran, Kaba- 
bish, the Bakkara or cattle-owning tribes, etc. 4. Pure 
Black Tribes, ¢.g., the Shilluk, Dinka, Nuwwer, Bari, 
Madi, Shulla, Lattika, Makarak, Ganki, Bankfi (Bongs), 
Kfili, Gtr, Agar, Nidm-Niam, the Fartit tribes, etc. 
5. Negroid Tribes.—The Fars, Birkad, Dagé, Barti, 
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Médib, etc. The Negro and Negroid tribes have in all 
ages produced slaves, and the Arab and Hamitic tribes have 
usually supplied the merchants who trafficked in them. 
From time immemorial natives of the Arabian Peninsula 
have entered the Sfidan in the east, and settled down in 
fertile places as opportunity offered. After a.p. 640 large 
numbers of Arabs entered the Sfid4n v/@ Aswan, and Arab 
immigrants were many after the conquest of Egypt by Selim 
E617. 

Religion.—The greater number of the inhabitants of 
the Sfidan are Muhammadans. The religion of Muhammad 
came into the Sidan from Egypt by way of Nubia, from 
Arabia by way of Saw4kin and Masawa, and from North 
Africa by way of the desert road from Tunis to Dar Far 
and Kordéfan. The Negro tribes are heathen, and in some 
places worship many strange objects. Among these belief 
in witchcraft and fetishes is universal. 


Language.—The commonest language in the Sfdan is 
Arabic. The Barabara who live between the First and 
Fourth Cataracts speak a language to which the name 
Nubian has been given; four or five dialects of it are now 
distinguished. The tribes of the Eastern Desert speak a 
language which Almkvist calls “‘Tu Bedawiya,” and it 
probably belongs to the old Hamitic group. The Negro 
tribes have a number of dialects peculiar to themselves. 
In ancient Egyptian times hieroglyphics were used in 
Nubia, and inscriptions in Egyptian were written in them. 
After the introduction of Christianity into Nubia as the 
official religion, Greek was used, and all the service books 
were in Greek.» The language of the true Meroitic Inscrip- 
tions is thought to be Hamitic. 

The Customs duties are: (1) an ad valorem duty of 
8 per cent. on all imports; (2) an ad valorem duty of 
f per cent. on all exports. 
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_ The Revenue since the re-occupation of the Sadan has 


been as follows :— 
Fa Op TA 


EB OS saath ss omit eye 53000.) L004 she om ti 3.9009 
1899... +), 120,000 1905 ters ... 569,000 
19900" 33.7 ... 156,000 1906 ee sa», {0225000 
IQOI a58 he 25, 2423000. 1.007 ae espe, 52,5000 
1902 ac 49 0 27,000 A 1Q08 ao 3: 57 00252 5G 
1903 462,000 


The Spare of Sfidan produce between Jan. 1 and 
Sept. 30, 1908, amounted in value to AE.413,085, and the 
Imports during the same period to AE.1,315,955. Of 
the Imports, 44 per cent. are on account of the Government, 
and 56 per cent. on that of the public. Imports v4 Port 
Sfidan and Sawdkin have decreased by #£E.48,551, and 
there is a falling off in the ivory trade. The Revenue of 
1908, AE.962,250, was derived from the following sources : 


LE. AEs 

Land tax iD A hb 99,100 Customs ie Ri 70,000 
Date tax es és 19,000 Steamers aki ego. 424500 
Animal tax... xe 28,500 Posts and Telegraphs 47,000 
Royalties 7S ths 38,600 Railways ue haan SPARES 
Tribute ae 18,100 Other Departments ... 62,200 
Timber and mended" 29,400 Provincial services ... 53,600 
Miscellaneous ah 56,750 


There wasa deficit of about £E.253,000. The Railways 
carried 320,222 passengers, 138,195 tons of merchandize, 
and 47,252 head of cattle, exclusive of goods transported 
for the Government. <A steam cable ferry at Khartfim, and 
one stern-wheeler, five twin-screw tugs, and 14 barges have 
been completed for use in the navigation of the river. 
Roads. 500 miles of new roads have been made, and 
750 miles of roads and tracks have been cleared. About 
go wells have been opened. Motor cars and Motor lorries 
have been used to transport troops from Khartim to 
Kamlim. Posts. 4,600,000 postal: packets have been 
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dealt with during 1908, including 95,550 parcels. Tele- 
graphs. Communication between Alexandria and Gondo- 
koro by telegraph is now possible. The extensions from 
Tawfikiyah, v7é@ Tonga and Eliri, to Talodi, and from 
Kadaref to Mafaza were completed during the year, The 
total mileage of telegraph lines is now 4,930. The number 
of messages dealt with in 1908 was 417,000. Irrigation. 
It is proposed to make a canal in the Gazirah to irrigate 
about 3,000,000 acres between Sennaar and Wad Madani, 
and Mr. Dupuis thinks that without the execution of some 
such work the country can hardly be made self-supporting. 
Game licences have been increased from £40 to £50 for 
visitors, and from £5 to £6 for officials and residents. 
Education. There were 1,781 pupils in the elementary 
vernacular schools in 1907, and 971 pupils in the higher 
primary schools. New schools have been built at Al-Obéd, 
Tayiba, and Tokar. ‘The instructional workshops continue 
to afford satisfactory results. In May, 1908, a serious fire 
broke out in the Wellcome Research Laboratories, and many 
interesting specimens were destroyed. The financial situation 
in the Sidan is not satisfactory, and Sir Eldon Gorst says : 
‘‘ Doubtless, for causes which have already been pointed out, 
present circumstances are exceptionally unfavourable, but it seems 
clear that a long period must elapse before the revenue of the 
country will be sufficient for its annual needs, quite apart from the 
fact that large capital expenditure is necessary if the resources of 
the Sfidan are to be properly developed. The country will not 
flourish until it begins to export agricultural produce on a con- 
siderable scale, and this stage in its economic progress will only 
be reached when the scheme for the irrigation of the Gezira, 
recommended by Sir William Garstin, is an accomplished fact. 
An indispensable preliminary to the execution of large works of 
this character in remote districts is the existence of railway 
communications. Thus, we are again brought up against the 
fact that the only practical remedy for the unsatisfactory features 
in the present situation is to be found in the extension of the rail- 
way south of Khartim through the Gezira, and ultimately across 


the White Nile to El-Obeid.” 
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Slavery: The professional slave dealers and raiders finding 
that their trade becomes more dangerous every year, and that 
the Government are serious in their intention to destroy the 
business, are gradually abandoning it. To transport slaves 
is now a very risky and difficult matter, and only the most 
devious routes can be used, for the British Inspector is 
ubiquitous. Moreover, the natives are beginning to realize 
that the slave traffic is punishable by law. Domestic slavery 
must necessarily linger on for some years, but the natives 
will soon find that paid servants are cheaper than slaves, 
and then it will die a natural death. The slavery depart- 
ment needs more inspectors, especially near the Abyssinian 
Frontier. 

Justice.—The greatest care is taken by officials in the 
Sfidan that the law shall be administered without fear and 
without favour, and the method of procedure in the matter 
of criminal inquiry and as to arrest is borrowed from the 
Indian Code of Criminal Procedure ; that at the hearing is 
that of an Egyptian (or, substantially, of a British) court- 
martial. Magistrates and judges have two classes of people 
to deal with, the negro and the Arab. As an illustration of 
the caution with which the principles of European criminal 
justice have to be applied, Mr. Bonham-Carter quotes the 
following case. It appears that a man called Kwat Wad 
Awaibung was tried on the charge of murdering Ajak Wad 
Deng, and having pleaded guilty he added: “The murdered 
‘* Ajak Wad Deng owed me a sheep, but would not pay me. 
‘“‘He said he would show me his work, and next day my 
“son was eaten by a crocodile, which was, of course, the 
“work of Ajak Wad Deng, and for that reason I killed him. 
“We had had a feud for years, as I was a more successful 
‘hippopotamus hunter than he was, and for that reason he 
“was practising witchery over me and my family.” 

The Sfidan is not under a military Government, in the 
ordinary acceptance of the term, for all its more important 
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features are essentially civil, even though the Governor- 
General and his principal subordinates are military officers. 


GOVERNORS-GENERAL OF THE SUDAN. 


Osman Bey me 1825 
Maho Bey ao ... 1826 
Khurshid Pasha... Sree TOZO 


Ahmad Pasha Abi Udn 1839 
Abmad Pasha Al- Minikli 1844 


Khalid Pasha... ... 1846 
‘Abd al-Latif Pasha ... 1850 
Rustam Pasha ... 1851 
Isma ‘il Pasha Abi Gebel 1852 
Selim Pasha... .. 1853 
‘Ali Pasha Sirri... w. =~1854 
‘Ali Pasha Sharkas ... 1855 
Arakil Bey ts w+ 1857 


Hassan Bey Salama ... 1859 


Muhammad Bey Rasikh 
Misa Pasha Hamdi 
Ja‘far Pasha Sadik 


Ja‘far Pasha Mazhar ... 


Mumtaz Pasha ... 
Isma‘il Pasha Ayfib 
Gordon Pasha ... 
Ra‘if Pasha 


‘Abd al-Kader Pasha ... 


‘Ala ad-Din Pasha 
Gordon Pasha... 
Kitchener Pasha 
Wingate Pasha... 


1862 
1863 
1865 
1866 
1871 
1873 
1877 


1879 
1882 


1883 
1884 
1899 
1899 


WADi HALFAH TO KHARTUM. 


The traveller wishing to visit Khartfim from Wadi Halfah 
may do so by two routes. He may either travel there direct 
by the Railway, or he may ride to Kerma, proceed by 
steamer from Kerma to Kassingar at the foot of the Fourth 
Cataract, thence by horse or camel, or by the new Karéma 
line to Abi Hamed, and on to Khartiim by the main line. 
The distance by the former route is about 575 miles, and by 
the latter about 950 miles. . A glance at the map will show 
how much time and distance are saved by the Sidan Railway, 
which, in going direct to Abii Hamed, cuts off the great 
bend of the Nile between Korosko and Abii Hamed; on 
the other hand, the traveller who goes direct to Khartfim 
from Wadi Halfah will see nothing of the temples and other 
remains which still stand in certain parts of the Cataracts, 
and at Kurru, Zima, Gebel Barkal, Nari, and on the “Island 
of Meroe.” 

Wadi Halfah to Abi Hamed by the Desert Rail- 
way.—The line from Wadi Halfah to Abi Hamed, a 
distance of about 232 miles, was begun on May 15, 1897, 
and reached Abtt Hamed on October 31 of the same year ; 
the average daily progress was about 14 miles, but 34 miles 
were made in one day early in October. The line was laid 
by Lieut. (now Sir) P. Girouard, R.E., Lieut. (now Major) 
E. C. Midwinter, R.E., and other officers, during the 
hottest time of the year, through a previously unmapped 
and waterless desert, and the work was so well done that 
trains carrying 200 tons of stores and supplies, drawn by 
engines weighing, without tender, 50 tons, could travel 
over it in safety at the rate of 25 miles per hour. The- 
survey camp was always six miles in advance of railhead, 
the embankment party, 1,500 ‘strong, followed at the 
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average rate mentioned above, and the plate-laying party, 
1,000 strong, came next. One section of the last party 
unloaded the sleepers, and another laid and spaced them, 
a third party adjusted them, a fourth party fixed and 
spiked the rails, and a fifth party levelled the line with 
levers. This done, the engine and train advanced, and so 
kept supplies of material at hand for the workers in front, 
whilst gangs of men behind straightened, levelled, graded, 
and ballasted the line. The camp moved forward about six 
miles every four days, and rations and water were supplied 
from Wadi Halfah. Every 20 miles a loop siding was 
made to allow trains to pass each other, and each station: 
had a station-master, two pointsmen, and a telephone clerk. 
Between Wadi Halfah and Abii Hamed the line rises about 
1,200 feet. The stations are ten in number, and the 
various sections of the line may be thus described :— 


Wadi Halfah to No.~ 1 .........000.-- 17 miles, up-hill the whole way. 
INOS EUG Sosy 2h evn wonece ces 19 ,, with short up-gradients. 

Behe Pema 8) Ase. aupoddne su 19 55 ditto 

Sy PRSTLO OSFEEA @.dudhare detent 228 5555 ditto 
JY SG. ne OA ENE RE AAP ROE B 26 ,, 11 miles level, the rest 


steep and curved, 
CO” 95, 2 O masaaueareance 22), all down. bit 
cement? tranczodadosnscy, 22 ,, slight down gradient. 
to. SS ati Fes 24  ,, fairly level. 
sdpeesesctitoecd 27. +, Slight down gradient. 
to ,, 10 (Junction)... 13 ,, irregular, with curves. 
to Abi Hamed......... ieee 


OO ON ON 
o 
° 
Ko) 


At No. 4 station are three wells, two of which yield water 
from a depth of go feet, and a reservoir was made there ; at 
No. 6 station are two wells, 84 feet deep, which join each 
other, and there is no reservoir. The water is pumped up 
by Worthington pumps. At other places in the desert 
small supplies of water were found, but they were too highly 
charged with mineral salts to be used in the engine boilers. 


From No. 6 a narrow gauge (2 feet) railway runs to the 
ge C 
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gold mines in the Eastern Desert. Nos. 2, 4, 6, and 9 are 
coaling stations, but all coals had formerly to be brought 
up from Alexandria. The head shop for railway repairs 
was at Wadi Halfah, where there were lathes, drilling 
machines, planing machines, steam hammer, lathe for 
turning up the 5-feet wheels of the American engines, etc. ; 
in 1899 the number of workmen was 150, of all nationalities, 
the heads of departments being all Royal Engineers, The 
locomotives and rolling stock are of all kinds and classes, 
but in recent years many substantial additions to both have 
been made; the upkeep of engines has always been a 
serious matter, for it is difficult to make the native clean 
and oil the running parts regularly. In 1899 the Sfidan 
Military Railway possessed about 40 locomotives, varying in 
weight from 30 to 70 tons. ‘The most powerful type of 
locomotive on the line at that time was that built by Neilson, 
of Glasgow, which was able to haul 600 tons at the rate of 
15 miles per hour; it was used in laying the greater part of 
the Wadi Halfah—Atbara line, but it is useless on the WAdi 
Halfah-Kerma line, because of the curves. ‘The sight of 
one of these ‘‘steamers on wheels,” as the natives call them, 
hauling its tender, and water tanks, and a long row of trucks 
piled up with 400 tons dead weight of railway material 
across the desert at night, and breathing forth fire and 
smoke like a genuine ‘Afrit in the Arabian Nights, im- 
pressed the imagination of the dwellers in the desert with 
the idea of Lord Kitchener’s “ magic” far more than did the 
British soldier. When the first locomotive reached Berber, 
many of the natives hastened to touch its oily and dusty 
tender, believing it to possess magical powers, and some of 
them declared that the touch had cured their ailments! 
There are no antiquities in the desert between Wadi Halfah 
and Abii Hamed, and-the route of the railway may be 
described as containing nothing but sand, rock, a few desert 
trees, and blazing sunshine. 


" 
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Wadi Halfah to Abt Hamed by River.—Leaving 
Wadi Halfah, the train proceeds slowly past the signal box 
and points, and keeping to the track on the right, proceeds 
along the Wadi Halfah-Kermah Line (gauge 3 ft. 6 in.). 


This line was begun in 1877 by the Khedive Isma‘il,who had 
the line laid as far as Sarras, a distance of 33 miles, and it was 
continued by the British to Akashah, 55 miles further south, in 
1884. In 1896, when the reconquest of the Sid4n was ordered by 
the British Government, Lord Kitchener determined to carry the 
line on to the head of the Third Cataract, a distance of 210 miles. 
It was found that the original piece of line had been badly laid ; 
that the Dervishes had torn up 55 miles of it, and burnt the sleepers 
and twisted the rails; that only two engines were capable of 
moving ; and that practically an entirely new line from Wadi 
Halfah to Kerma would have to be built. This wonderful work 
was done in thirteen months by a few young Royal Engineer 
officers under Lieut. (now Sir) Percy Girouard, R.E. On 
March 21 the Sirdar ordered the advance; by June 4 the line was 
working to Ambuk6él Wells, 68 miles from Wadi Halfah; on 
August 4 it reached Koshah, 108 miles from Wadi Halfah; and on 
May 4 it reached Kerma, 201 miles from Wadi Halfah. Of the 
thirteen months occupied in its construction, five had been almost 
wasted for want of engines and material, and in repairing the 
damage caused by rain storms, and meanwhile, at intervals, the 
Sirdar, Lord Kitchener, fought and defeated the Dervishes at 
Ferket (June 7) and elsewhere, and reconquered the Donkola 
province. The working expenses of the Kerma line were in 1903 
£E.18,000, and the receipts were only £FE.11,000, of which over 
4,E.5,000 were on account of the Government. As the line had 
been lightly laid, and any idea of rebuilding it was out of the 
question, owing to lack of funds, the Government decided to close 
the line to general traffic in 1904. The portion of it from Késhah 
to Kerma (95 miles) had been laid by the British with new rails, 
and it was further decided to take these up and send them over to 
the Atbara, for use in the construction of the Nile-Red Sea 
Railway. This was accordingly done, and now the section from 
Halfah to Késhah is only used for administrative purposes. 


After a few miles the train enters a very rocky 
gorge in the mountains on the east bank of the Nile, at 
the foot of the Second Cataract. Lvery here and there 


glimpses are caught of little patches of cultivated ground 
ZaC52 
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on the banks of the river, and (in European eyes) of the 
miserable huts in which the natives live. At mile 7 the 
famous rock of Abisir is passed; at mile 8 is Abkah, 
or Amkah, which was the advanced post of the Dervishes 
in 1886. At mile 11 are the famous old XIIth dynasty 
fortresses built by Usertsen III., the conqueror of the 
Sdn; one stands on the bank and the other on an island 
in the river. A little to the south a large town was situated 
in ancient days. A few miles further on is Gamai, which 
was a Dervish base at that time. At mile 33 is Sarras, 
from which place the Dervishes raided the country round ; 
it was taken and re-occupied by the Egyptian troops at the 
end of August, 1889, shortly after the crushing defeat of 
the Dervishes under Wad * an-Nagimt at Tushkeh (Toski) 
on August 4. At mile 40 is the Semnah Road station, 
close to the Island of Gazirat al-Malik, where are remains 
of an ancient Egyptian fortress that dates from the time of 
the XIIth dynasty. Here, in 1905, Mr. J. W. Crowfoot 
and myself excavated a small temple on the top of the 
hill, and obtained the stele of Usertsen III., and other 
antiquities which are now in the Museum at Khartim. 

At mile 43 is the Cataract of Semnah, where the 
river is 430 yards wide. Here was found an inscription 
dated in the 8th year of the reign of Usertsen III., who 
conquered Nubia as far south as this point, and made 
stringent laws to regulate the entry of the Nubians into the 
territory newly acquired by Egypt; it seems that only 
traders and merchants were allowed to bring their boats 
north of Semnah. Of special interest also are the series 
of short inscriptions which mark the levels of the waters of 
the Nile during the inundations in a number of years of the 


reign of Amenemhat III., to whom tradition assigns the 


construction of Lake Moeris. These inscriptions show that 


at that time the river level during the inundation was about 


* Wad = Weled, z.¢., ‘son of,’ 
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26 feet higher than it is at the present time, and they 
seem to indicate that Amenemhat III. set to work in a sys- 


tematic manner to endeavour to 
understand the effects upon the 
agriculture of Egypt caused by 
inundations of varying heights. 
The ruins at Semnah and 
Kummah are of considerable 
interest from many points of view, 
and especially because they re- 
present buildings which were 
primarily fortresses. of — great 
strength. The two buildings, 
that of Semnah on the left bank, 
and that of Kummah on the east 
bank of the Nile, occupied posi- 
tions of extreme strategical 
importance, and when well garri- 
soned must have formed a for- 
midable obstacle to the progress 
north of the raiding river tribes. 
Inside the fortifications at 
Semnah are the ruins of a 
temple which was built by 
Thothmes III, in honour of 
Usertsen III.; it consists of a 
single chamber measuring about 
30 feet by 12 feet, with an ex- 
tremely plain front. In 1905 
Mr. J. W. Crowfoot and myself 
discovered here and excavated a 
temple which Tirhakah built in 
honour of Usertsen III., the first 
conqueror of Nubia. 
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The inscribed rectangular altar was 
The antiquities from the excavations here are in 
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the Museum at Khartim. Inside the fortifications at 
Kummah are the ruins of a larger temple which date from 
the period of Thothmes II, and Thothmes III. Among 
recent investigators of these ruins is Mr. Somers Clarke, 
who has prepared scale plans of them all. 

The traveller now finds himself journeying through the 
mountainous district called the Batn al-Hagar, z.¢., the 
‘Stone Belly,’ and a more terrible desert it would’ be 
difficult to find; blackened rocks and bright yellow sand 
meet the eye in every direction, and the heat and glare in 
the afternoon even in the winter months are very fierce. 
After passing Atiri, Ambukél and Tangfir Rapids, and the 
hot sulphur spring at Ukma the village of ‘Ukashah is 
reached at mile 85. Here the railway touches the river. 
At ‘Ukashah an action was fought between 240 of the 
Egyptian Cavalry and the Dervishes, on May rst, 1896; 
the Egyptians routed the Dervish force of 1,300 men, 300 
of whom were mounted, and killed 18 and wounded 80. 
At mile 98 is Dal Cataract, where the fall is about 5 feet ; 
Gebel Dal on the east is 1,973 feet high. On an island in 
the Cataract is a Turkish fortress. At Farka (Ferket) 
é$,3, 107 miles from Wadi Halfah, a famous battle was 
fought on June 7th, 1896. The Sirdar (Lord Kitchener) 
attacked the Dervishes at 5 a.m., killed and wounded 
about 1,000 of them, including 40 amirs, or chiefs, and 
took 500 prisoners, his own loss being 20 killed and 80 
wounded ; the battle was over in two hours. The head of 
the Second Cataract is at Ferket. At Késhah, 
113 miles from Wadi Halfah, died Captain Fenwick and 
Surgeon - Captain Trask, in July, 1896. At Ginnis 
(mile 113), the Dervishes were defeated on December 30th, 
1885. On the Island of Sai, about 130 miles from Wadi 
Halfah, are the remains of a small temple with inscriptions of 
Thothmes III. and Amenophis II., and a number of gray 
granite pillars from a Coptic church, on which is cut the 
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Coptic cross. Opposite to the north end of the island, 
on the east bank, are the ruins of the Temple of 
Amarah. The foundations are of brick, but the columns, 
eight in number, are of sandstone, and are 34 feet in 
diameter. The temple measured about 54 feet by 30 feet,and 
the doorway, which had a column on each side, was 19 feet 
wide. It was built by a Meroitic queen whose pyramid- 
tomb is at Meroé, on the top of the hill behind Bagrawir. 
Near Kuéka (mile 135) on the east bank, is the famous 
Kubbat Idris, or Tomb of Shékh Idris, a distinguished 
follower of the great Shékh Murghani, who flourished in 
the early years of the XIXth century. This tomb is visited 
by thousands of people from all parts of the Sadan, and 
women come there to pray for children. The Kubbah is 
a solid structure of stone and mud bricks from 70 to 80 feet 
high, and it stands in a most picturesque situation near the 
river. The dome and stages of the building are its most 
characteristic features. The canopy which covered the 
Shékh’s grave was carried off by the Dervishes. At mile 142 
is Saddénga, where there are the ruins of a temple, built 
by Amenophis III. in honour of his queen Thi, and a 
broken statue. A little to the north, on the east bank of the 
Nile, is Suwarda, which became the Sirdar’s advanced 
outpost after the Battle of Ferket, Close to Saddénga is 
the imposing Kubbat Salim, or Tomb of Salim, another 
follower of Shékh Murghani and an exponent of his 
doctrines. From Kubbat Idris and Saddénga Mr. J. W. 
Crowfoot and myself brought a number of antiquities which 
are now in the Museum at Khartiim. Six miles to the 
south of Saddénga is Gebel Dtish (Désha), a mass of sand- 
stone in which was hewn a tomb in the reign of Thothmes IIL. ; 
the spot is extremely picturesque. One mile further south is 
Sulb, or Soleb, with the remains of a large and magnificent 
temple which was built by Amenophis III. ; they are the 
best preserved ruins of a temple and undoubtedly the 
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most interesting of all the ancient Egyptian remains south 
of Semnah. The Egyptian name of the city of Soleb was 
Menen-en-kha-ern-maat 1 oR INS ( and the temple 


was built there to commemorate the king’s victories 
over the Nubians, many of the names of the tribes of which 
are found inscribed on its walls. The temple was 
approached through two pylons. The court between 
the two pylons measured about 70 ft. by 45 ft., and con- 
tained six columns; the second pylon, 167 ft. wide, was 
approached by steps. The second court measured about 
go ft. by 113 ft., and a colonnade ran round all four sides ; 
the columns, 28 in number, are 64 feet in diameter. The 
sanctuary was approached through two hypostyle halls, the 
second of which measured 78 ft. by 113 ft., and contained 
32 columns 5% feet in diameter. Mr. J. W. Crowfoot and 
myself made excavations in front of the main doorway of 
this temple in 1905, and the altars, etc., which were found 
there are now in the Museum at Khartim. Almost opposite 
the railway ‘triangle’ at Dalgo, about 191 miles from 
Wadi Halfah, on the west bank of the Nile, lie the ruins of 
the Temple of Sesebi, which bear inscriptions of Seti I., 
about B.C. 1350. At mile 203 is the Kaibar (or, Kagbar) 
Cataract, and at mile 231 the village of Hannek is 
passed. ‘The village of Abii Fatma marks the boundary 
between the Provinces of Halfah and Dongola. On the 
Island of Tombos, near Kerma, and on the banks of 
the river, at the head of the Third Cataract, 201 miles 
from Wadi Halfah, are gray granite quarries, in one of 
which the two statues, now lying on the Island of Arké 
(Argo), were quarried ; nearly 70 years ago Mr. Hoskins saw 
lying here a broken statue of the same material 12 feet long. 
Kerma, at mile 241, was the terminus of the railway. 
Al-Hafir, about six miles to the south of Kerma, on the 
left bank of the riyer, is famous in Anglo-Egyptian annals 
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as the scene of the action between the Egyptian artillery 
and gunboats and the Dervishes on September 19, 1896. 
The Dervishes had made along the river a long line of 
shelter trenches, with loopholed mud walls, and they had 
five small guns, which were well worked by ex-gunners of 
the Egyptian army. The Sirdar’s gunboats, Zamaat, Abu 

Klea, and Metammeh, attacked the forts; the Egyptian 
artillery kept up a strong fire, but it was the fire from three 
batteries of artillery and a Maxim battery, which were landed 
on the Island of Artaghasi, that silenced the Dervish guns. 
On the Island of Ark6, which is about 20 miles long, are 
two gray granite statues, which, together with the pedestals, 
must have stood about 24 feet high ; they seem not to have 
been finished. One is broken, and the other has lost part 
of an arm. Lepsius assigned the statues to the Hyksos 
period, but this is clearly impossible ; and there is no reason 
for doubting that they belong to the period when the Nubian 
kingdom of Napata or of Meroé was flourishing. From 
their positions it appears that they were set up in front of 
the temple, the ruins of which lie close by, after the manner 
of the colossal statues of kings that were placed before the 
pylons of temples in Egypt. The temple which stood on 
this island must have been of considerable size. On the 
right bank of the Nile, near Ark6, at Karman, are the 
ruins of a very large town, and in the necropolis are the 
remains of two rectangular mud brick tombs which, in 
Lepsius’ day, measured 150 X 66 x 40 feet, and 132 x 66 
x 40 feet respectively; they are called Daftfa and 
Karman. 

" Al-Urdi, or New Donkola, a little over 70 miles from 
Kerma, on the west bank of the Nile, was re-occupied by 
Egyptian troops on September 23, 1896. In the western 
desert, at no great distance from the town, are large 
quantities of salt deposit. During the revolt of the Mahdi 
this town, under the rule of Mustafa Yawir, who doubted 
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the divinity of the Mahdi, remained loyal for a long time, 
and its people actually defeated the Dervishes at Karta 
(Korti) ; finally, however, it was compelled to submit to the 
febel, and the loss of the Donkola Province was a serious 
blow to Egypt. The town was large and prosperous, but, like 
every place which fell under Dervish rule, was destroyed. 
The old town lay 2 miles south of the modern town. Seven 
miles to the south are the ruins of a small Egyptian temple, 
which was discovered and partially excavated by Colonel 
the Hon. J. Colborne, in 1885. 

At mile 291 is Lebab Island, where the Mahdi was born. 
Khandak marks the site of an ancient Egyptian town, and 
the ruins of several churches prove that there was a flourishing 
Christian community here in the Coptic period. Christian 
remains are also found at Firgi, Khaléwa, Amentogo, Arab 
Hag, to the south of Khandak. At Arab Hag an obelisk 
inscribed with the name of Piadnkhi was found. Stal 

Old Donkola is situated on the east bank of the Nile, 
and is 351 miles from Halfah. At the present time it is 
simply a deserted town, filled with the ruins of mud-brick 
houses, and containing about 30 able-bodied men. The 
people belonging to it usually live on’ a little island in the 
Nile close by, and on the western bank. It is built on a 
rocky height overlooking the river and the Eastern Desert, 
and has always been of great strategic importance, from its 
commanding position. The current is very strong here, 
and the steamer in which the writer passed it in September, 
1897, with difficulty made one mile in an hour. A fine 
stele, dated in the 8th year of the Nubian king Nastasenen 


eh) 17) which was found here some years 


ago, proves that the town was of considerable size and 
importance long before the Christian era began, and in the 
first half of the sixth century a.p. the Christian king Silko 
who defeated the Blemmyes, adopted the town as be 
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capital. Abd Salih describes it as a large city, and says 
that it “contains many churches, and large houses, and 
wide streets. The king’s house is lofty, with several domes 
of red brick, and resembles the buildings in Al‘Irak ; and 
this novelty was introduced by Raphael, who was king of 
Nubia a.H. 392,” ¢.e., A.D. too2. The Nubians are said 
to have been star-worshippers, and the first who was 
converted to Christianity was Bahriya, the son of the king’s 
sister, who built many churches and monasteries in Nubia 
some on the river banks, and some in the desert. The 
northern frontier of Nubia was at AswAn, which was said to 
be distant a journey of 40 days, and was called Maris, a 
name derived from two ancient Egyptian words meaning 
the ‘south land.’ The south wind is commonly called 
‘Marisiyah,’ ais sl|, as belonging to the south. The 
king of Nubia had dominion over Makurrah and ‘Alwah. 
The Mosque at Old Donkola was dedicated to the service 
of God a.p. 1317; it stands in a prominent place, and 
commands the country and the river. Abti Kussi, 356 miles 
from Halfah, is the starting point of the great Korddfan and 
Dar Far caravan road. Al-Dabbah (Debbeh), 371 miles 
from: Halfah, originally a small village, was turned into a 
fortified place by the Turks; at this point the Nile is 
750 yards wide. Debbeh is the starting point of the direct 
caravan road to Omdurman. Kurtah (Korti), 416 miles 
from Halfah, on the west bank of the river, was the head- 
quarters of Lord Wolseley’s expedition to rescue General 
Gordon in 1884; nearly all the forces were concentrated 
there on Christmas Day of that year, and the withdrawal 
from the place began in March, 1885. From this point 
on the Nile to Matammah is a distance of 176 miles. 
Water is first met with 37 miles from Ké6rti or Ambikdl, 
and 18 miles further on are the Wells of Al-Huwéyat ; 
10oo miles from Ambikél are the Gakdfil Wells, which 


are situated in one of the spurs of the Gebel Gillif 
giCe4, 
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range. The wells are water-worn basins at the bottom 
of a granite gorge, and the largest of the pools measures 
180 feet by 30 feet ; the water is sweet. At the distance 
of 150 miles from inbikel are the Wells of Abd Klea, 
and 18 miles further on is the Well of Shabakat, 
which is 12 feet in diameter and 50 feet deep. At 
Kurru, Zuma (east bank), and Tankdsi (west bank), 
7 to 10 miles from Marawi, are the remains of large 
groups of pyramids, but the stone casings have been 
removed by many generations of Muhammadans for 
building their tombs, and for making the foundations of the 
supports of their water-wheels. The cores of most of these 
pyramids were built of mud bricks, but in each pyramid 


field are the ruins of at least one well-built step pyramid 
made of stone. 


Marawi (east bank), and Sanam Abt-Ddém (west 
bank), 447 miles from Halfah, mark the site of the 


ancient and famous city of Napata, the “5” Mw @ Nept, 


WW 


o Ql amon EE Nepita, of the Sepa: inscriptions. 
The ancient city seems to have been situated on the west 
bank, over which, on account of the bend in the river, the 
sun rises. It must have’ been a city of very considerable 
size, for whenever any excavations were made for the 
purpose of building block-houses, etc., in 1897, when 
Sanam Abti-Dém was the headquarters of the Frontier 
Field Force of the Egyptian Army, remains of buildings and 
portions of large sandstone columns were generally found at 
the depth of a few feet below the surface. Away in the low 
hills on the west bank, a few miles from the river, are the 
remains of a number of rock-hewn tombs, and on the east 
bank, about three or four miles up-stream from Sanam 
Abfi-Dom, lie the pyramids and ruins of ‘the temples of 
Napata. The name Sanam Abi-D6m means ‘the place of 
graven images which is situated among dém palms,’ and 


or 
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proves that there were ancient ruins of one or more temples 
in the immediate neighbourhood. At Marawi, just opposite, 
are the ruins of one of the brick and stone forts which are so 
common in the country, and a mosque, and close by is a 
settlement of the brave Shaikia Arabs, whose ancestors 
several centuries ago came from Arabia and possessed 
considerable power in the country. Next comes the village 
of Shibba, and straight ahead is the striking mountain called 


Gebel Barkal by the Arabs, and Tu-ab, 04 J @, 


the ‘Holy (ov Pure) Mountain,’ in the Egyptian inscrip- 
tions. This mountain is 302 feet high, and is about five- 
eighths of a mile long ; itis the most prominent object in the 


Scene;from the Chapel of a Pyramid at Gebel Barkal. 


landscape, and can be seen for many miles round. On the 
plain by the side of the mountain are the ruins of eight or 
nine pyramids, and on the crest of the rising ground are 
eight more ; they are, however, much dwarfed in appearance 
by the huge mass of the mountain. The pyramids in the 
plain vary in size from 23 feet to 88 feet square; those 
on the hill vary from 33 feet to 65 feet square, and from 
35 to 60 feet in height. Before each pyramid there 
stood a chapel containing one or more chambers, the 
walls inside being decorated with reliefs, in which the 
deceased was represented standing in adoration before the 
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gods of the Holy Mountain, and receiving offerings of 
incense, etc., from priests and others. The above illus 
tration, taken from Cailliaud’s Voyage, will give a good 
idea of the class of reliefs found in the chapels, but the 
slabs from which it was first drawn at Gebel Barkal have 
long since disappeared, The general characteristics are, 0. 
course, Egyptian, but the details of treatment are peculiar 
to the artists and sculptors of Nubia. The writer excavated 
the shafts of some of the pyramids here in 1897, and in one, 
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The Pyramids and Temples of Gebel Barkal. 


A Temple of Tirhakah. 
B Temple of Piankhi. 
c Pyramids. 

D Gebel Barkal. 


at the depth of about 25 cubits, found a group of three 
chambers, in one of which were a number of bones of the 
sheep which was sacrificed there about 2000 years ago, and 
also portions of a broken amphora which had held Rhodian 
wine. Part of a second shaft, which led to the mummy 
chamber, was also emptied, but at a depth of 20 cubits it was 
found to be full of water ; and having no means for pumping 


it out, the mummy chamber could not be entered. The 
principal ruins of temples are :— 


——— SS = 
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1. The Temple of Tirhakah (a). Taharga, the 
Tirhakah of the Bible, was the third king of the XXVth 
dynasty ; he began to reign about B.c. 693, and reigned 
over 25 years. From the excavations which Mr. Hoskins 
made at Gebel Barkal, it is clear that four pillars of a 
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Temple of Tirhakah at The Temple of Piankhi 


at Gebel Barkal. 


Gebel Barkal. 
(Drawn from Lepsius.) 


(Drawn from Lepsius.) 


porch or portico stood before the pylon, which was 11 feet 
deep and 63 feet wide. The court, which measured about 
sg feet by 50 feet, contained 16 columns, 8 round and 
8 square; their diameter was about 33 feet, and their 
height 18 feet. A small bypostyle hall with 8 columns led 
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into the sanctuary, wherein was the shrine of the god and 
his companions; on the west side of the sanctuary is one 
room, and on the east are two. The total length of the 
temple was about 120 feet. The chambers are decorated 
with reliefs, in which the king is depicted worshipping the 
gods of Gebel Barkal ; many of the reliefs were painted 
with bright colours. Since Hoskins and Lepsius were at 
Gebel Barkal, a huge mass of rock crashed down from the 
top of the mountain, and did great damage to the ruins of 
this temple. Between the temples of Tirhakah and Piankhi 
are the ruins of a small temple building which consisted of 
two chambers, the first containing 4 columns, and the 
second an altar; about 250 yards to the north of these are 
the ruins of the pylon of a temple which was decorated 
with sculptured scenes. ! 

2. The Temple of Piankhi (8). Piankhi ruled at 
Napata in the last quarter of the VIIIth century B.c., and 
is famous as the Nubian monarch who invaded and con- 
quered all Egypt. His temple, according to the figures 
of Mr. Hoskins, measured 500 feet in length and 135 feet 
in width, The first court, which contained 26 columns 
about 6 ft. in diameter, measured 150 feet by 135 feet; 
the second court, which contained 46 columns about 
53 feet in diameter, measured 125 feet by roz feet; the 
hypostyle hall, which contained ro columns about 4 feet 
in diameter, measured 51 feet by 56 feet; the chamber 
leading to the sanctuary measured 4o feet by 28 feet ; 
and the sanctuary, which contained three shrines, probably 
for Amen-Ra, Mut, and Khonsu, 37 feet by 214 feet. 
The pylon which divided the two courts was decorated with 
battle scenes, processions, and the like. Close in under 
the hill are the remains of a temple which seems to have 
been built and added to by later Nubian kings, for the 
reliefs which were on its walls belong to the class which 
is found in the Island of Meroé, further south. An idea 
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of the style of the reliefs in this temple will be gained 
from the following illustration, which is taken from 
Cailliaud’s Voyage. Here we see the Nubian king, 
who calls himself “the pacifier of the two lands, king 
of the South and North, Se-kheper-ren-Ra, the son 
of the sun, the lord of diadems, Senka-Amen-seken, 
giver of life, like the sun.” The prenomen of this king, 


Se-kheper-ren-Ra, (ol o = | means, ‘Ra4 _ createth 
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Senka-Amen-seken, king of Nubia, clubbing his foes. 
(Drawn from Cailliaud.) 


name’ (97 renown), and his nomen shows that he was a 
devotee of the god Amen-Ra. He is here depicted in the 
act of clubbing the representatives of a number of van- 
quished peoples in the presence of the god Amen, who is 
offering him a short sword. An interesting collection of 
stelze containing inscriptions of Piankhiand Heru-sa-atef, 
and the texts of the histories of the Dream, and the 
Enthronement, and the Excommunication, drawn up 
for certain Nubian kings, was found some years ago among 
the ruins of the great temple of Pidnkhi at Gebel Barkal ; 
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all these are now in the Cairo Museum. The condition of 
the ruins at Gebel Barkal renders it extremely difficult to 
gain any exact idea of the appearance of the temples as a 
whole, but they can never have impressed the beholder 
with the sense of massiveness and dignity which seems to 
be the peculiar attribute of the great temples of Egypt. 
The temple remains at Gebel Barkal are naturally not to be 
compared with those of Sulb, but the site is one of great 
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The Pyramids of Ntiri at the foot of the 
Fourth Cataract. 


historic interest, for there is little reason to doubt that the 
Egyptian occupation of the country is certainly as old as 
the time of the kings of the XIIth dynasty. 

At Nari, or Nurri, 74 miles from Marawi, on the west 
bank of the Nile, are the remains of 35 pyramids, which 
probably formed the tombs of the kings and royal person- 
ages of Napata. These pyramids are better and more 
solidly built than any others which the writer has seen in 
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the Sidan, and in very few cases do their cores consist of 
anything besides well-hewn sandstone blocks laid in regular 
courses. Each pyramid had originally a chapel in front of 
its face on the south-east side, but every building of the 
kind has long since disappeared, and there is not an 
inscription or bas-relief left by which any of them may be 
dated. The style of building suggests the Middle Empire, 
but only excavations of an extensive character can decide 
this question. The remains of two temples are to be 
found there, and the ruins of buildings which are found 
all the way between Sanam Abd-Dém and Nfari prove that 
in the flourishing times of the kingdom of Nubia a great 
city must have extended nearly the whole way between 
these places. The whole district could, under an honest 
government, become very flourishing, but it will need many 
years to recover from the misery and desolation caused 
in the first place by the incapacity, cruelty, and dishonesty 
of the officials who represented the Turkish Government, 
and secondly by the Mahdi and the Khalifa. 

Quite close to Marawi is Karéma, the terminus of the 
Abt Hamed-Karéma Railway. The Junction from 
which travellers leave the main line from MHalfah to 
Khartftm is at No. 10 Station in the Abi Hamed Desert, 
about 18 miles’ from Abii Hamed. The engineers who 
surveyed the line found that the cost of making a 
railway close to the river along the right bank of the 
Fourth Cataract would, on account of the hilly nature of 
the district, be prohibitive, and the line is therefore laid 
on the flat desert behind the hills on the river bank. From 
No. ro Station it proceeds to Dakhfili, a large camping 
ground close to the river, opposite Shirri Island, about 
70 miles from No. ro Station, and 75 miles from Merawi. 
This is the only place ex route where the railway touches 
the river. The terminus of the line is at Karéma, 138 miles 
from No. ro Station, close to Gebel Barkal. The line was 
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built by Capt. E.-C. Midwinter, R.E., Mr. C. G. Hodgson, 
Mr. G. B. Macpherson Grant, and Mr. H. V. Hawkins, and 
was opened on the 8th of March, 1906, by Sir Reginald 
Wingate, Governor-General of the Sadan. From Karéma 
steamers run at regular intervals to and from Kerma, 
between June and March, and thus the produce of the 
Donkola Province can now be sent without difficulty to 
Atbara and the Red Sea and to Khartim.. Every traveller 
who can spare the time should take the opportunity of 
visiting Gebel Barkal and the remains of the temples of 
Piankhi, Senka-Amen-seken, and Tirhak4h, and the Pyramids 
of Gebel Barkal and Nari. The ruins of the Christian 
monastery in the Wadi al-Ghazal are worth a visit. It is 
now easy to visit Old Donkola, and the Island of Arko, 
where there are statues, and the famous quarries on the 
Island of Tombos. ‘The river scenery between Marawi and 
Dabbah is lovely, and there is much to interest the traveller 
who cares for the Sfidan in the now thriving Province of 
Donkola. The cost in time and money of paying a visit 
to the site of Napata, the ancient capital of the Northern 
Sfidan, need not be great, and we may be sure that the 
authorities, through their able governor of the Province, 
Colonel H. W. Jackson Pashé, will afford every reasonable 
facility. Until the opening of the Karéma Railway it was 
not possible to visit the interesting bend in the river where 
Merawi lies without considerable cost and trouble, but now 
this is all changed, and we may hope that tourists will be 
sufficiently numerous to induce the Government to continue 
the line to New Donkola and perhaps even to Kerma. The 
closing of the Halfah-Kerma line will be deplored by all 
archeologists, for to all but people with much leisure and 
money it practically cuts off the possibility of visiting 
Gazirat al-Malik, Semnah, Kummah, ‘Amara, Sai, Suwarda, 
Désha, Saddénga, Sulb and other sites where ancient 
remains exist, 
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At Bélal, or Bellal, 8 miles from Marawi, is the foot of 


the Fourth Cataract, which extends to Abii Hamed, a — 


distance of 140 miles. A few miles beyond Bélal, on the 
west bank, are the remains of a Coptic building, part 
monastery and part fortress, which contained a church, 
and opposite Hamdab Island, about 6 miles further on, 
are the ruins of a pyramid. The journey from. Bélal to 
Abi Hamed is difficult, but the following places in the 
Cataract will always possess interest for the British. Birti, 
48 miles from Marawi, the headquarters of the River 
Column in the Nile Expedition of 1884; Kirbikan, 56 
miles from Marawi, where the British defeated the Der- 
vishes, February 10, 1885, and General Earle was killed 
by a Dervish who ‘sniped’ him from a hut; Salamat, 
80 miles from Marawi, which was occupied by the British 
on February 17; and Hebbah, 88 miles from Marawi. 
On the 18th of September, 1884, the steamer Addas, 
with Colonel Stewart on board, was run aground on the 
west side of the Island of Hebbah, and every one of the 
44 men on board, except four, was treacherously murdered 
by the arrangement of Suléman Wad Kamr, the shékh of 
the Munasir tribe. The British troops, on February 17, 
1885, destroyed the house and palm-trees and water-wheels 
of this shékh, and three days later the property of Fakri 
Wad Atman, in whose house at Hebbah Colonel Stewart 
had been murdered, was also destroyed. The ill-fated 
steamer was seen tightly fixed on a rock about 200 yards 
from the river, with her bottom about 20 feet above low- 
water level; she was pitted with bullet marks and rent by 
fragments of shell, 

Near Abi Hamed, 587 miles from Wadi Halfah by river 
and about 232 by rail, is the head of the Fourth Cataract. 
On August 7, 1897, the village was captured by General 
Sir A. Hunter, and about 1,200 men of the Dervish garrison 
there were slain; at this battle Major Sidney and Lieut. 
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FitzClarence were killed. Abt Hamed derives its name 
from a local shékh who is buried here, and whose memory 
is greatly venerated in the neighbourhood, and it owes its 
importance entirely to the fact that the caravans, which 
crossed the Nubian desert, started from it. It is said that 
any article left at the tomb of the shékh by a traveller on 
his departure, will be found there uninjured on his return! 
At Abfi Hamed are excellent baths for ladies and 
gentlemen. 
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ABU HAMED TO KHARTOUM. 


Abii Hamed to Kharttim by Railway.—Between 
Abt Hamed and Khartfim the traveller will pass Mashra 
ad-Dakésh, mile 248; Abt Dis, mile 267; Sherék, 
mile 291; Abti Sallim, mile 318 ; Al-Abidiyah, mile 343 ; 
and Berber is reached at mile 361. For the first 7o miles 
the line runs close to the Nile, it then turns sharply into 
the desert, in which it runs for 20 miles, when it returns to 
the Nile bank, along which it runs into Berber. Before 
Abii Hamed and Berber were connected by railway, the 
journey was made partly by river and partly by land, the 
reason being that between Nedeh, 68 miles from Aba 
Hamed, and Bashtanab, the navigation was impeded for 
4 miles by rocks, and by the Fifth Cataract, which 
extended from Umm Hashiya to Ganénetta, a distance 
of about 14 miles. Nedeh is at the foot of the Abd Sinfin 
Cataract, better known as the Al-Bakara Rapid; the Fifth 
Cataract is called Shellal al-HimAr, or the ‘Cataract of the 
wild ass{es], and the end of it is about 88 miles from 
Abti Hamed. 

Berber, or Al-Makerif (latitude north 18° 1’), on the 
east bank of the river, marks the northern boundary of the 
country of the Barabara, which extended as far south as 
Abyssinia, and included all the land on the east bank of 
the Nile between the Niles and the Red Sea. To this 
point on the Nile, from very ancient times, the products of 
the Sidan, gum, ivory, ebony, gold, curious animals, slaves, 
etc., have been brought on their road to the coast of the 
Red Sea at Sawdkin, and it is probable that, for many 
reasons, the Sfidan boatmen were not in the habit of pro- 
ceeding further north, The country round about Berber 
is rich, and was, and still is, with care, capable of producing 
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large crops of grain of various kinds, which are sufficient for 
the needs of a city of considerable size; the city, however, 
owed its importance, not to the grain-producing qualities of 
the neighbourhood, but to its position on the great caravan 
routes to and from the Sfiidan, and the facilities which it 
offered for traffic and barter. The distance from Berber to 
Sawakin is about 245 miles. Two principal routes are laid 
down by the Intelligence Department of the Egyptian Army, 
but the ordinary caravan route is v@ Obak, 57 miles from 
Berber, Ariab, 111 miles from Berber, Kokreb, 145 miles 
from Berber, Dissibil, 200 miles from Berber, and Tambuk, 
219 miles from Berber. The old town of Berber is described 
as having been much like a town of Lower Egypt, with 
dusty, unpaved streets, and houses built of unbaked 
bricks, and having flat roofs; in the early years of the 
XIXth century it possessed a few large mosques, and 
abundant palm and acacia trees. Under ‘Turkish rule the 
town lost much of its prosperity, and the Dervishes ended 
what the Turkish officials began. The new town lies to 
the north of the old town, and contained many large well- 
built houses, but most of them have been without tenants 
for years, and are now in ruins. Old and new. Berber 
straggle along the river bank for a distance of six miles. 
Captain Count Gleichen estimated the population of Berber 
in 1897 at 12,000, of which 5,000 were males. Berber 
fell into the hands of the Mahdi’s forces on May 26, 1884, 
but it was re-occupied by the Egyptian troops on Septem- 
ber 6, 1897, and a week later General Sir A. Hunter entered 
the town with his army. At mile 384 from Malfah is 
Atbara Junction, whence travellers can proceed by 
the Nile-Red Sea Railway to Sawakin and Port 
Sudan. 

The Nile-Red Sea Railway.—The history of Egypt 
and of the Egyptian Sfidan up to the period of the 
XXVIth dynasty shows that the greater part of the trading 
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which was done between the two countries passed up and 
down the Nile and along the great desert routes in the 
Eastern and Western Deserts. There was no easy outlet 
for Stidin trade on the west, and none worth mentioning 
on the east. There were, no doubt, ports at the places now 
called SawAkin and Masawa‘ in the earliest times, and we 
are justified in assuming that there was a certain amount of 
sea-borne trade carried on between the inhabitants of the 
mainland and those of the Peninsula of Arabia. During 
the rule of the Saite kings many of the trade routes between 
Egypt and various parts of the Egyptian Sdan were revived 
and developed, and under the Ptolemies the traffic on them 
became brisk. Still, so far as we know no Ptolemy ever 
made any attempt to connect the Nile in the Northern 
Sadan with the Red Sea by means of a desert route with 
wells at comparatively frequent intervals. Both Ptolemies 
and Romans followed the example of the earlier kings of 
Egypt, and forced all the trade of the Sfidan through Egypt. 
After the conquest of Egypt by the Arabs, a.p. 640, immi- 
gration of Arabs into the Sidan took place on a fairly large 
scale, and the new-comers settled down on the Nile and in 
many a fertile spot in the Egyptian Sadan. In process of 
time communication between the Nile and the Red Sea 
became frequent, and regular caravan routes were formed. 
The slave merchants, who were usually Arabs, exported 
by their means slaves from the country south of Khartim, 
and imported stuffs, etc., which they bartered for slaves, 
gold, gum, etc. In 1517 we find that Selim, the Turkish 
conqueror of Egypt, sent an expedition into the Sfiidan vid 
Masawa‘, and we know that it invaded Ethiopia, and made 
its way westwards as far as Sennaar, where the Fangs had 
established their capital. Further to the north there was a 
caravan route between Berber and Sawdkin, and as the 
distance between these places was not, comparatively, great, 
being only from 230 to 250 miles, it was the most 
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frequented road between the Nile and the Red Sea for some 
centuries. When the Sfidan passed into the hands of 
Muhammad ‘Ali, large numbers of his troops and their 
officers regularly went to and came from the Sidan wid 
Sawakin, and when steamers appeared on the Red Sea, it 
was quicker and safer to travel to the Sfdan by this 
route than by any other. When the Suez Canal was opened 
in 1869 everyone quickly realized that sooner or later a 
railway would have to be made between Berber and 
Sawakin. Meanwhile more than one Khedive of Egypt 
was anxious to connect Cairo with the Sadan by railway, 
and it is said that the first to consider seriously the matter 
was Sa‘id Pasha in 1860. Eleven years later Mr. J. Fowler, 
the eminent engineer, proposed to build a line from Halfah 
to Khartfim, which should follow the east bank as far as 
‘Amara, cross the river here, run along the west bank to 
Ambik6l, cross the Baytida Desert to Matammah, cross the 
river again, and so on along the east bank to the capital. 
Another line was to run from Dabbah to Al-Fasher, the 
capital of Dar Fr, and a third line was to run from 
Sawakin to Khartim. About 33 miles of railway were laid 
from Halfah to Sarras, and then, after an enormous sum of 
money had been spent, the work was abandoned, partly, 
it is said, because General Gordon wished it. The 
authorities were then, as ever, determined to force the 
trade of the Sfidan through Egypt, and did not appear to , 
see that so long as caravans had to traverse some 1,200 miles 
of desert, no extensive development of trade was possible. 
The Cataracts on the Nile between Kharttim and Upper 
Egypt render the passage of goods by river most difficult 
and expensive, and seeing that Egypt had no real control 
over the country south of Aswan, all river transport was 
unsafe, In 1885, after the murder of Gordon and the fall 
of Khartim, the British Government employed Messrs. 
Lucas and Aird to build a line from Sawakin to Berber, but 
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after a few miles had been laid the work was abandoned, 
and masses of material which were to have been used in its 
construction lay piled up at Sawdkin for years. Nothing 
further was done towards connecting the Nile with the 
Red Sea by a railway until August, 1904, when work on the 
present line began at Sawakin under the direction of Colonel 
G. B. Macauley, C.M.G., R.E. Before the laying of the 
line began, the authorities decided to make the Nile 
terminus at Atbara instead of at Berber, because that point 
was much nearer Ad-Ddmar, the new capital of the Berber 
Province. They also determined to make the Red Sea 
terminus at Shékh Barghfith, a place between 35 and 40 
miles to the north of Sawakin, because a far better harbour 
could be made there, and it is more convenient for large 
ships than Sawdkin, where navigation at night is almost 
impossible. The name Shékh Barghfith means “Shékh 
Flea!” ‘The place was called after a chief whose tomb 
stands on the northern point of the entrance to the 
anchorage, which has a depth of from 84 to 110 feet ; it is 
now known as New Sawakin or Port Sidan. At Sal 
Lom, about half-way between Sawakin and Port Sfidan, is 
a junction, and from it one branch line runs south to 
Sawakin, and the other north to Port Sadan. 


At Port Siidan, the east of the harbour is devoted to com- 
mercial quays, coal depéts, and customs’ enclosure, and behind 
these are reserved sites for shipping offices and stores. The town 
proper lies to the west of the harbour, and here are the Govern- 
ment buildings, barracks, schools, prison, hospital, post and 
telegraph offices, etc. The quarantine station is to the south of 
the harbour. At present the quays are over 2,000 feet in length, 
and the depth of water alongside is about 30 feet at dead low 
water. Five large ships can be berthed. The mechanical 
equipment consists of five electric gantry cranes, six electric 
capstans, two coal berths, four coal transporters, one coal 
rehandling bridge, and 300 tons of coal can be dealt with per 
hour. The quays and workshops are lighted by electricity, and 
therolling lift bridgeand all machinery areworked by electric power. 
A dockyard has been built, alsoaslipway, The total expenditure 
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on the port and town of Port Sadan has been £E.914,000. The 
entrance to the port is two cables (1,200 feet) in width, with an 
approach varying in depth from 40 to 70 feet. The harbour is . 
lighted at the entrance by a dioptric light (3rd order), occulting 
every 10 seconds, and visible 14 miles at sea ; in the narrow part 
of the entrance is a dioptric light (5th order), showing a red light 
on the port side and a green light on the starboard side to vessels 
entering. The light towers are about 160 and 112 feet high 
respectively, and the distance between them is 1,045 yards. 
Beacons are placed on the outlying reefs, and vessels can enter 
the port by day or by night without danger. Port Sidan was 
opened by H.H. the Khedive on 1st April, 1909. 


From Sawakin the line runs north, and then ascends a 
very hilly plateau about 3,000 feet high, which runs parallel 
to the coast. It then strikes in a south-westerly direction 
across the desert to the Atbara, which it reaches about 
20 miles from the junction of that river with the Nile. 
From this point it follows the course of the Atbara until it 
reaches the Wadi Halfah—Khartiim line, about a mile north 
of the iron bridge (Atbara Junction).. The total length of 
the line is 331 miles, and there are 25 miles of sidings ; the 
line was laid on the telescopic system. The steepest 
gradient is 1 in 100, and the sharpest curve 5 degrees. The 
cost of the line was £E.1,375,000, or about 4E.4,150 per 
mile of main line. Work was begun at both ends simul- 
taneously, that at Atbara being under the direction of 
Major E. C. Midwinter, D.S.O., R.E. _ At the Sawakin end 
much blasting of rock had to be done, and the wash-outs 
which took place in the hills here were heart-breaking. 
Drinking water had to be distilled from sea-water, every ton 
of which was carried in tanks into the desert., Scarcity of 
labour was another difficult matter. Colonel Macauley 
hired numbers of Arabs from the neighbourhood of Sawakin, 
and set them to work, but these men preferred brigandage 
or robbery to manual labour, and as they could not be 
induced to do the earth work of the line they had to be sent 
away. A few Abyssinians were employed in bridging, but 
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the bulk of the work on the line was done by the Nubians 
of the Nile Valley, and the fellahin from Egypt. The 
Egyptian cannot be surpassed as a labourer. Systematic 
work on the line began in October, rgo04, and on October 15th, 
190s, the first train from Halfah entered Sawakin. A few 
weeks later the state of the permanent way made it possible 
to run through trains at regular intervals, and from 
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January 1st, 1906, a bi-weekly service of trains was estab- 
lished ; it was formally opened on January. 27 at Port 
Sfidan. The line, it is true, passes through a desert, from 
which little traffic is to be expected, but it is important to 
remember that it will tap all the fertile districts of the 
Sadan. The produce of the Donkola Province will be 
brought to the main Halfah-Khartfim line by the branch 
which runs from Karéma, near Gebel Barkal, to No. 10 
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station in the Abt Hamed Desert, and it will find its outlet 
at Sawdkin vid Atbara. From the south will come the 
gum, cotton, and cereals of Dar Fir, from the east the 
products of the Blue Nile and Kasala Provinces, Port 
Stiidan and the railway are open on equal terms to the trade 
of all the world. ‘There are no differential rates or duties to 
favour the trade of any one nation. 


The following are the stations on the line :— 


Port SUDAN ... 84 kilometres from Sawakin. 
Asotribu. ... te 28) i » Port Sfidan. 
Sal-L6m Junction... 39 - s 3 
SAWAKIN. 

Handib ... ay 20 xe » sawakin. 
Sal-L6m Junction... 45 % . He 
Obo Ben oe Sy é ~ eon ouGans 
Kamobsana Aes eit 9 5 rs 
Erba eee ee 98 ” ” ” 
Gebeit ... ae CS as ” 9 
“Summit ” ee SO ” 9 » 
Barameyu... hie ats, i 9 ri 
Erhéb see s+» 179 ” ” ” 
Thamiam ... wa GS - 55 " 
Einha fets ke tees ” ” ” 
Shidieb aie os. 250 ” ” ” 
Talgwareb... se ZOO 3 ” ” 
Musmar ... oaeaey) a cA of 
Rogel AGE oe 324 ” ” ” 
Togni ere sone 340 ” ” ” 
Zehteb .... eee 3 3 4 
Ogrén eae see 388 ” ” ” 
Dogaia © .,.. ete AZO 53 99 9 
Hiidi eae na Se 5 — 5, 
Zaullot oats che 468 ” ” ” 
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A little to the south of Atbara Junction is the river 
Atbara, or Mukran, the Astaboras of Strabo, which 
flows into the Nile on the east bank; it is at this point 
about 450 yards wide, and in the rainy season has a depth 
of water in it which varies from 25 to 30 feet. It brings 
down the entire drainage of Eastern Abyssinia, and has four 
tributaries, the Setit, Royan, Salam and Ankareb rivers ; it 
carries into the Nile more soil than any other of the Nile 
tributaries, and the dark brown colour of its waters has 
gained for it the name of Bahr al-Aswad or ‘‘ Black River.” 
For more than 150 miles before its junction with the Nile its 
bed is perfectly dry from the beginning of March to June, and 
the late Sir Samuel Baker says that “at intervals of a few 
miles there are pools or ponds of water left in the deep 
holes below the general average of the river's bed. In 
these pools, some of which may be a mile in length, are 
congregated .... crocodiles, hippopotami, fish, and large 
turtle in extraordinary numbers, until the commencement 
of the rains in Abyssinia once more sets them at liberty 
by sending down a fresh volume of water.” The rainy 
season begins in Abyssinia in May, but the torrents do not 
fill until the middle of June. From June to September 
the storms are terrific, and every ravine becomes a raging 
torrent, and the Atbara becomes a vast river. ‘‘Its waters 
are dense with soil washed down from most fertile lands 
far from its point of junction with the Nile; masses of 
bamboo and driftwood, together with large trees and fre- 
quently the dead bodies of elephants and buffaloes, are 
hurled along its muddy waters in wild confusion.” The 
rains cease about the middle of September, and in a very 
short time the bed of the Atbara becomes a “sheet of 
glaring sand,” and the waters of its great tributaries, though 
perennial streams, are absorbed in its bed and never reach 
the Nile. The velocity of the Atbara current is so great, 
and its waters so dense, that in flood it forces the water of 
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the Nile across on to the western bank. ‘The railway is 
carried over the Atbara by means of an iron bridge of six 
spans of 200 feet each, the piers of which are built upon 
the rock, which was reached at a depth of about 30 feet 
below the bed of the river. The Battle of the Atbara 
was fought on April 8, 1898, at a place called Nakhila, 
about 37 miles from the junction of the river with the Nile, 
on the right bank. The Dervish force numbered about 
14,000 men, and of these about 3,000 were killed and 
wounded, and 2,000 were made prisoners. The Anglo- 
Egyptian loss was 5 officers and 78 men killed, and 475 
officers and men wounded; large numbers of swords, 
spears, rifles, too banners, and 10 guns, fell into the victors’ 
hands, and Mahmifd, the Dervish general, was captured. 

Having crossed the Atbara the traveller now enters the 
country which Strabo (xvii. 2. § 2) calls the Island of 
Meroe; the name ‘island’ was probably given to it 
because it is, generally speaking, bounded by the Atbara, 
the Nile, and the Blue Nile. Strabo says that its shape is 
that of a shield, and goes on to mention that it is ‘‘ very 
mountainous and contains great forests”; but from this 
statement and the fact that he speaks of the “ mines of 
copper, iron, gold, and various kinds of precious stones,” 
we may conclude that he is referring to the country south 
of Khartfim. Of the early history of the country nothing 
is known, and the statements made by Greek writers about 
its peoples and their manners and customs must have been 
derived from the garbled traditions left by ancient Egyptian 
officials who travelled to the south, and perhaps from 
merchants who were not well informed, and soldiers who 
were quartered in Nubia. 

The name given to the chief city of the Island 
of Meroé in the hieroglyphic inscriptions is BERuAT 


J = 6) = whence the Greek form ‘“‘Meroé ” is clearly 
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derived. According to Lepsius the name comes from a 
Nubian word meaning ‘‘white rocks,” or “white stones.” 
The site of the city of Meroé was correctly located by 
Cailliaud in 1815-17, and he marked its position accurately 
on his map of the Sfidan which was published in 1827. A 
portion of the site, namely, a part of the temple of Amen 
and several houses, was excavated by Ferlini and Stefani in 
1834, and Erbkam (1842-45) made a scale map of the 
ancient town which was published by Lepsius in the 
Denkmiiler (1849-1859). In 1898-99 the writer went 
over the site with the map of Lepsius, and had some of 
the stone rams of the temple of Amen cleared of sand ; 
he again went over the site in 1900 with a view to 
making excavations along the temple wall, but this plan was 
abandoned because labour was not to be had. The 
necropolis of Meroé lies at a distance of about 2} miles 
due east from the village of Bagrawir, the Bagromeh of 
early travellers. 

A little above the mouth of the Atbara, on the right bank, 
are the ruins of the once flourishing little town of Ad- 
Damar, which was famous, like Marawi, near Gebel Barkal, 
as a seat of Muhammadan learning. The modern town has 
a railway station, and is 392 miles from Halfah. It is now 
the capital of the Berber Province. From this place to 
Shendi the east bank is flat and covered with a thick growth 
of scrub, thorn bushes and halfah grass, which has 
swallowed up everything, and the strip of cultivable ground 
is of considerable width; on the west bank the ground is 
also flat, and the strip is less wide. Here and there ravines, 
or ‘khors,’ run back from the river, and in flood time 
these must be filled with water. When the writer first 
visited the neighbourhood in 1897-98 there were hardly 
any people to be seen, no cattle existed, only here and 
there was a water wheel at work, and only here and there 
were a few sheep or goats to be seen; the gazelles in the 
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desert were almost as numerous as’ the sheep. Not 
a donkey could be obtained for many miles, and’ the very 
dogs had been exterminated by the Dervishes. Scores of 
houses in each village were empty and desolate, and at the 
sight of them the traveller might wonder what would have 
been the fate of Egypt at the hands of the Dervishes, 
whom some described as “brave men fighting for their 
independence.” The whole district bore emphatic testimony 
to the results of the misgovernment of the Turkish 
Governors-General, and the rule of the Dervishes, which 
was, of course, the only possible result cof such misgovern- 
ment of fanatical, superstitious, and warlike Muhammadans. 

The next stations on the line are Zédab (404 miles), 
‘Aliab (416 miles), Muhmiyah or Mutmir (429 miles), 
and Kabdashiyah (448 miles). ; 

At a distance of about 40 miles from the mouth of the 
Atbara the district of Bagrawir* is reached, and from 
this point a visit may be made to four groups of pyramids, 
commonly called the Pyramids of Meroe, the most 
distant of which lie about two anda half miles from the river. 
These: pyramids are the tombs of the kings and royal 
personages who reigned over the Island of Meroé in the 
capital city, and are also called the Pyramids of As-sir. 
The general arrangement of the largest group (D), which 
is in the plain, about 1? miles from the river, is illustrated 
by the above plan; nearly all are in ruins, for the stone 
casings have been gradually removed by generations of 
natives. “At no great’distance from these pyramids are the 
ruins of a temple and the remains of an artificial depression, 
which seems to mark the site of the sacred lake of the temple. 
Two other groups of pyramids (A and B) are situated further 
to the east, and are built on low hills, the smaller group 
lying to the south-east of the larger; and some of their 
pyramids are quite in ruins. The most interesting group 


* Hoskins calls it Bagromeh. 
Zaere 
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is that which is built on a comparatively high hill, and 
which at the beginning of the XIXth century was in a good 
state of preservation, as the plates which illustrate Cailliaud’s 
Voyage prove. The 43 pyramids of this group vary in size 
at the base from 20 feet to 63 feet. In front of each 
pyramid was a chapel which consisted of one or more 
chambers, the walls of which were decorated with reliefs, in 
which kings and queens were depicted worshipping the 
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The Pyramids at Meroé, Group D. 
(Drawn from the plan of Lepsius. ) 


local gods and making offerings to them. There is little 
doubt that the sites of these groups of pyramids were used 
as burial grounds from an extremely early period, but the 
inscriptions of the pyramids now standing there show that 
they belong to a period which lies between about B.c. 400 
and A.D. 250. Both reliefs and inscriptions prove that the 
Nubians, or Ethiopians as they are often called, were 
borrowers from, and not the originators of, the Egyptian 
civilization, with its gods and religion, and system of writing, 
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as some, following Diodorus, have thought. The royal 
names found in some of the chapels are those of the 
builders of the great temples at Nagaa, and others are those 


_ which are known from buildings at Dakkah and Gebel 


Barkal. In them also are inscriptions in the character 
called Meroitic, which, in some respects, resembles the 
Demotic, and Lepsius had no doubt that they were con- 
temporaneous. It is not at present possible to arrange the 
royal names of the Nubian or Meroitic kings in chrono- 
logical order, especially as many of them seem to be 
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SS 


peculiar to certain parts of the old kingdom of Meroé, and 
it is possible that many of their owners were contemporary. 
It is, however, evident that when this kingdom was in its 
most flourishing state, the rule of its kings extended from 
the Blue Nile to Aswan. 

In 1834 an Italian doctor called Ferlini selected one of 
the largest pyramids on the crest of the hill at Bagawir 
(i.e., the one marked F in Cailliaud’s plan, and the most 
westerly of the group), and began to pull it down. In 
the course of the work an entrance to a chamber was 
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accidentally discovered, wherein, Ferlini » declared, were 
found a bier and a large quantity of jewellery, boxes, etc:, 
of a most interesting character.* This treasure was not, 
he said, buried, as one would expect, in a chamber below _ 
the surface of the ground, but in a small chamber within 

the masonry of the pyramid, near the top, The result of 
this announcement by Ferlini was the destruction of several 
pyramids by treasure seekers, and Lepsius relates that when 


* His account of the discovery is so REGS that an extract from 
the French version of it is here given :— 


“¢ Monté au sommet de la pyramide, avec quatre ouvriers, pour mettre 
la main 4 Vouvrage, je reconnus au premier coup-d’ceil que la 
démolition pouvait se faire fort facilement, vu que le monument 
tombait déja de vétusté ; les premiéres pierres enlevées, je relevais mes 
ouvriers. Pendant qu’on jetait par terre les pierres des gradins, ne 
pouyant plus résister & l’ardeur du soleil, dont les brilants. rayons 
donnaient jusq’A 48° de Réaumur, [ze., 60° Centigrade, and 140° 
Fahrenheit], j’allai me reposer avec M. Stefani 4 l’ombre d'une 
pyramide voisine. Tout-a-coup je fus appelé par mon fidéle domestique. 
Jaccourus avec mon ami au haut du monument .. . et je sentis 


déja. mon cceur s’ouyrir 4 la douce espérance -... Je vois mon 


domestique couché sur son ventre, sur l’emplacement qu'il avait 


pratiqué, et cherchant 4 couvrir de son corps l’ouverture qui venait 
d’étre découverte. Les noirs, poussés par la cupidité, voulaient a 
toute force chasser mon domestique et plonger leurs mains avides dans 
le fond de Pouverture . . . Nous fimes bonne contenance, et les armes 
ala main, nous les forgames de descendre; nous appellames d’autres 
domestiques de confiance, et nous fimes continuer la fouille en notre 
présence. L/’ouverture nous laissait entrevoir un vide qui _contenait 
des objets que nous ne pouvions distinguer. Ce vide, ou cellule, était 
formé de grandes pierres grossitrement assemblées. Nous fimes 
enleyer les Pierres les plus larges qui couvraient le plan supérieur, et 
nous reconntimes une cellule ayant la forme d’un carré° long et 
composée de grosses pierres superposées qui formaient les quatre murs 
lateraux correspondant aux gradins dela pyramide. Cette cellule 
avait quatre pieds de hauteur sur six ou sept de longueur. La 
premiere chose qui frappa nos regards ce fut un grand corps couvert 
d'un tissu en coton d’une éclatante blancheur qui, a peine touché, tomba 
en poussiére. C’était une espéce de table ou autel, soutenue par 
quatre pieds cylindriques et entourée d’une balustrade de barreaux en 


bois, grands et petits alternativement placés. Ces barreaux étaient 
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he was there Osman Bey, who was leading back his army of 


5,000 men from Taka, offered him the help of his battalions 
to pull down all the pyramids, in order to find treasure 
as Ferlini had done. 

In 1903 the writer excavated a number of the pyramids 


of Meroé for the Sirdar and Governor-General of the Sfidan, 


Sir F. R. Wingate, who was especially anxious to examine 
the method of their construction. It was found in every 
case that the cores of the pyramids were made of rubble, and 
that there was no chamber of any sort or kind in them. 
The dead kings and queens were buried in chambers wader 
the pyramids, and few, if any, were mummified; some of 
the funeral chambers only contained pots, wherein were 
the remains of bodies which had been burned. ‘The writer 
is of opinion that the statements made by Ferlini are the 
result of misapprehension on his part, and that he was not 
acquainted with all the facts concerning the discovery of the 
jewellery which, he assured his readers, was found in a 
pyramid at Meroé. It is possible that his ‘find’ consisted 
of jewellery and other objects which had been hidden by 
thieves in some portion of a pyramid in ancient days, 
but it could never have been found in a chamber near 
the top of a pyramid at Meroé, for the cores were not 
sufficiently well built to allow of a chamber being made 
inside them. A discussion of the evidence will be found 


sculptés et représentaient des figures symboliques. C’est sous cette 
table que se trouva le vase en bronze . . . qui contenait les objets 
précieux enveloppés dans du linge semblable a celui dont je viens 
de parler. Prés du vase et sur le plan de la cellule, étaient symé- 
triquement disposés, au moyen de fils, des colliers, des pates en verre, 
des pierres de couleur, etc. Il y avait aussi quelques talismans, de 
petites idoles, un étui cylindrique en métal, de petites boites travaillées 
au tour remplies dune matiére pulvérisée dont je donne plus loin 
Panalyse, une-scie, un ciseau, et plusieurs autres objets dont j’ai donné 
la description dans mon catalogue.”’—J, Ferlini, Relation Historique 
des fouilles opérées dans la Nubie ; Rome, 1838. 
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in the first volume of the writer’s History of the Egyptian 
Stidan. 

The following is a brief description of the Pyramids of 
Groups A and B :— 


A. Northern Group. 
No. 1. The step- pyramid of Queen Kenthahebit 


(Sllwils Sl wis), whose name Lepsius believed to be 


the original of the ‘“‘Candace” of classical authors. She 


was also called Amen-arit ({ ci mee \\ Ss . The reliefs 


in the chapel are of considerable interest, and many of them 
will be familiar to the visitor who has examined the tombs 
in Egypt. This pyramid is probably one of the oldest of 
the group. 

No. 2, In a very dilapidated state; the figures on the 
west wall of the chapel were mutilated in Cailliaud’s time. 
Some of the figures in the reliefs were coloured. The 
chapel has been used as a sleeping place by many natives, 
who have left graffiti behind them, and some of the stones 
have been injured by bees. In front of the door a set of 
iron fetters was dug up in 1903, and it was thought that 
they were of the class used by the Dervishes for captives of 
the better class ; they are now in the museum at Khartam. 
On the outside of the north wall of the chapel are sculptured 
some fine figures of Sadani bulls. 


No. 3. A pyramid much ruined; the chapel is without 
reliefs and inscriptions. 


No. 4. Pyramid of Amen...... -akha :— 


No.‘ 5. Pyramid of Arkenkherel ([] S38 os), 
whose prenomen was Ankh-ka-R& ( © 4 U |. The inside 
XS 
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walls of the chapel are ornamented with reliefs which refer to 
the making of funeral offerings, and the performance of 
religious ceremonies on behalf of the dead by the STEM 
priest. On the north wall, in tabular form, are all the 
vignettes save one of the CXLIVth Chapter of the Book of 
the Dead, and on the south wall is the Judgment Scene. 
Over the door inside is cut in large letters “ P.C. Letorzec, 
1820,” z.e., the name of Cailliaud’s fellow traveller. The 
king for whom this pyramid was built was a priest of Osiris, 
and he probably lived during the early part of the Ptolemaic 
Period. 
No. 6, Pyramid of Queen Amon - Shipelta (?). 


BA A oli Ss sa). When complete it was 


nearly 80 feet high. It was pulled down by Ferlini, an 
Italian, who declared that he found in a chamber near the 
top the collection of jewellery, one portion of which was 
purchased by the Berlin Museum, and the other by the 
Antiquarium at Munich. Half way down, in the middle of 
the pyramid, he stated that he also found two bronze 
vessels, with handles, of very fine workmanship. A portion 
of the chapel, with a vaulted roof, still remains, and on the 
walls there exist still reliefs in which the queen who had 
the pyramid built is seen wearing a number of elaborate 
ornaments of curious and interesting workmanship. On the 
face of the pylon of the chapel may still be traced figures of 
the queen in the act of spearing her enemies. 


= 
No. 7. Pyramid of Murtek oF ae i 


surnamed “ Alu-Amen, the ever-living, beloved of Isis. On 
the angle-stones of the tenth layer from the ground are cut 
the two eyes of Horus, each of which looks toward the chapel 


ss s . The walls of the chapel are ornamented 
9 


with vignettes and texts from the Saite, or Ptolemaic; 
Recension of the Book of the Dead. 


, who was 


e093 
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No. 8. A large, well-built pyramid ; the chapel is buried 
under the stones, sand, etc., which have fallen from its top. 


No. 9. A large pyramid, the east side of which is ina 
state of collapse. The chapel is built of massive stones, 
but contains neither inscriptions nor reliefs. It is probable 
that the sepulchral chamber beneath the pyramid was never 
occupied. 


No. 10. The pyramid which stood here was removed in 
ancient days. Portions of the chapel still remain, and from 
these we see that its walls were ornamented with the 
Judgment Scene from the Book of the Dead, the weighing 
of the heart, and representations of funeral ceremonies. 


No. 11. This is the largest sepulchral monument on the 
Island of Meroé. The pyramid was about 80 feet high, and 
is about 65 feet square, and it is formed of well-cut stones. 
The buildings in front of it, which consisted, when complete, 
of a fore-court, a pylon, a hall, and a chapel, were about 
80 feet long, so that the total length of the monument was 
nearly 150 feet. In 1903 the hall and the greater part of 
the chapel were cleared out by Captain Lewin, R.F.A., 
Captain Drake, R.F.A., and myself, and the rest of the 
chapel was emptied in 1905 by Mr. J. W. Crowfoot and 
myself. In the latter year the sculptures from the west wall 
of the chapel, and other objects were found, and were taken 
to Khartim. The north and south walls of the chapel were 
removed stone by stone, the former being sent by 
Sir Reginald Wingate’s orders to Kharttim, and the latter 
to the British Museum, where it has been built up at the 
south end of the Egyptian Gallery. The reliefs on both 
the north and south walls of the chapel are very elaborate, 


and are the finest examples of Meroitic funeral sculpture 
known. 


Nos. 12 and 13. The chapels of these pyramids have not 
been cleared out. 


a 
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No. 14. A passage was driven through this pyramid from. 
the east to the west side, and a shaft cut through it from 
the top to the bottom, with the view of proving the impos- 
sibility of sepulchral chambers existing in the pyramids of 
Meroé, as those who accepted Ferlini’s statements thought. 
In 1903 we found the pit which led to the short corridor by 
which the deceased was taken into the sepulchral chamber 
beneath the pyramid. 

No. 15. The remains of this pyramid were removed in 
1903 to test the truth of the assertion that the sepulchral 
chamber was placed sometimes behind the chapel. No 
such chamber was found here, and the deceased was buried 
below his pyramid, as was always the case. When clearing 
out the shaft under the remains of the chapel, we found 
pieces of a blue-glazed altar inscribed in a Meroitic 
character ; these are now in the Museum at Kharttim. 

No. 16. This pyramid is unlike any other of the group, 
for the chapel is within the pyramid itself, its roof being 
formed by the stones of the sides of the pyramid, which 
project one over the other and so make the enclosed space 
vault-shaped. 

No. 17. Pyramid of a Meroitic king, of a late period, 


(Sean SINE 


was Neb-Maat-Ra | 0) xf Say |. The western end of the 


south wall, on which is a good representation of the king, 
wherefrom it is clear that he was of Negro origin, was 
removed to Berlin by Lepsius. 

No. 18. An important and interesting ruin of the pyramid 


of King Amen-Khetashen (?) (jes = ra | The 


eastern face, which was standing in 1905, is nearly 40 feet 

high, and well-cut figures of the king are to be seen on each 

wing of the pylon. The Meroitic inscription which Cailliaud 
2D 4 
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saw on the “ face principal ” of the building was removed to 
Berlin by Lepsius. 

No. 19, Pyramid of king Tirikonlatu (?) 


= <4 (i a) aiieoe : |. The reliefs prove 


that its builder was a Negro, and that he slew his enemies 
in the traditional manner. 


No. 20. A well-built pyramid. Its shaft was excavated 
in 1903, and the burial place of the deceased found. 


No. 21. A pyramid of little interest. A pole. projects 
from the platform on the top; it was probably driven 
through it by searchers after the sepulchral chamber who 
thought it was situated at the top of the pyramid. 

No. 22. Pyramid of Amen-netek ae = or 


<x 
(hee , whose prenomen was Kheper - ka - 


Ra © fa Ui). His wife was called Amen - tarit 
| ibcee, So Mus). and both their names are found 
DAN a iS) 


on an altar which Lepsius removed from Wad Ba Nagaa to 
Berlin. 


Nos. 23-26. These pyramids were excavated in 1903. 
No. 27. Pyramid of a Meroitic king, of a late date, 


ay & DNS 7G 
Ox Nw. bavon 
wes ‘i SS Ne! eos |» Whose prenomen was 


Kheper-ka-Ra (© G Lt] ; 
Nos. 28-30. Ruined pyramids. 


No. 32. Pyramid of a queen ; her name is wanting. 
Nos. 33-36. Ruined pyramids. 


Nos. 37-39. (Lepsius’ numbers.) Already described 
(Nos. 16-18). 


Nos. 40-43. Small pyramids excavated in 1903, 


i i 
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B. Southern Group. 


These pyramids lie to the south-east of the northern 
group. 

No. r. Ruined pyramid. Many of its stones were used 
in the construction of the other pyramids. 


No. 2, The chapel of this pyramid was undecorated with 
reliefs and is in ruins. 


No. 3. This pyramid was removed in ancient days, and its 
chapel is in ruins. 


No. 4. Pyramid of Queen Kenreth Reripuenct or 


Kenrethreqn (= Saas 11 ; her other name was 
Sa 


Serren (=S en Other names or titles found in the 
ae 


Si Git tO, + 
text are Perul ( a and Ka-nefert | ea I a}. In 


the reliefs we see the gods Tat, Thoth, Horus, Anubis, 
Khnemu, and Qeb taking part in the funeral ceremonies of 
the queen. 

No. 5. Pyramid of Queen Asru - meri - Amen 


l cx bl { aid , whose prenomen was Nefer - ankh - 


ab-Ra © I + o) . There are few pyramids in the Sadan 


in which the ancient spirit and character of Egyptian art are 
so well preserved. 


No. 6, Pyramid of Arq-neb-Amen (I = ‘ eat rit 


whose prenomen was Khnem-ab-Ra | © 0 ty 4 


No. 7. This pyramid and its chapel are partially ruined. 
No. 8. The chapel of this pyramid was pulled down to 
make room for No. 9. 


A 
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No. 9. A complete pyramid, built of well-cut stones, with 
a ruined chapel. 


No. 10. Pyramid of Kaltela (A Ss Salsa), 


whose prenomen was Kalka LJ} es LI 4] |. 


The other pyramids of this group are in ruins and nothing 
useful can be said about them. 


C. The third group of pyramids, about forty in number, 
lies about a mile to the west of the northern and southern 
groups. They are half buried in sand, are unimportant, 
and many of them were built of stones taken from the 
southern group. 


I. The fourth group of pyramids, about-112 in number, 
lies still farther to the west, on the edge of the desert, near 
the cultivable land by the river. Cailliaud called the group 
the ‘Pyramids of As-Sfir” and Lepsius ‘‘Group C.” They 
varied in height from ro to 60 feet, and the largest of them 
stood in walled enclosures. From two of them Lepsius 
obtained a stele and an altar bearing inscriptions in the 
Meroitic character. 

Between Kabfishiyah and Shendi the populous village of 
Taragma is passed at mile 460 from Halfah. 

Shendi, or Shindi, on the east bank of the river, 95 miles 
from the Atbara, was once a large town, containing several 
thousands of inhabitants, and possessing a considerable 
trade with the northern and southern provinces on the 
east bank of the Nile. In the year 1820 Muhammad ‘Ali 
sent his son Isma‘il Pasha with 5,000 soldiers to conquer 
Sennaar, and another force of about the same strength to 
conquer Kordéfan. Ismé‘il was successful in his mission, 
but the year following he was invited by Nimr, the Nubian 
king, to a banquet in his palace at Shendi, and during the 
course of the entertainment the palace was set on fire and 
the Egyptian prince was burned to death. Muhammad Bey 


Ee 
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at once marched to Shendf, and, having perpetrated awful 
cruelties upon nearly all its inhabitants, destroyed houses 
and gardens and property of every kind. Shendi was a 
Dervish stronghold for some years, but it was re-occupied 
by the Egyptian troops on March 26th, 1898. Here are 
the Headquarters of the Sidan Cavalry. 

Matammah, on the west bank of the Nile, 98 miles 
from the Atbara, had, in 1885, about 3,000 inhabitants, 
two or more mosques, and a market twice a week. In 1897 
the Jaalin Arabs in and about the town revolted against 
the Khalifa’s authority, and having fortified the place they 
awaited the result. Mahmfd, by the Khalifa’s orders, at- 
tacked it on July 1st, and after a three days’ fight, all their 
ammunition being expended, the Jaalin were compelled to 
submit, for Mahmiid had surrounded the town with his 
troops. The victors promptly slew 2,000 men, and women 
and children were massacred mercilessly ; the prisoners 
were drawn up in a line and treated thus: the first was 
beheaded, the second lost a right hand, the third his feet, 
and so on until every man had been mutilated. The 
Jaalin chief, ‘Abd-Allah wad Stid, was walled up at 
Omdurman in such a position that he could neither stand 
nor sit, and was thus left to die of hunger and thirst 
(Royle, of. cit., p. 521). General Sir A. Hunter bombarded 
the town on October 16, 17, and November 3, 1897, 
and it was evacuated by Mahmtid in March, 1898. 

About 20 miles south of Shendi, on the east bank, is the 
entrance to the Wadi Ba Nagaa, and near it is a little 
village called BA Nagaa; three miles down the river are 
the ruins of a small ancient Nubian temple, which, according 
to Hoskins, measured about 150 feet in length ; it contained 
6 pilasters about 5 feet square. The principal remains are 
two columns on which are figures of Bes in relief. Travelling 
in a south-easterly direction, and passing Gebel Buérib, 
after a journey of ten hours, the ruins of Nagaa are 
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reached; these are usually called by the natives of the 
district, Musawwarat* an-Nagaa, ze., the ‘sculptures of 
Nagaa,’ as opposed to the Musawwarat al-Kirbikan, Bee 
the sculptures of Ba Nagaa in the Wadi Kirbikan, and 
the Musawwarat as-Sufra, ze, the sculptures of the Wadi 
as-Sufra. The ruins consist of the remains of at least seven 
temples, and there is no doubt that they belong to the late 
Ptolemaic or early Roman period. The reliefs here 
illustrate how closely the architects and masons tried to 
copy Egyptian models, and the cartouches show that the 
kings, whoever they were, adopted prenomens formed 
on the same lines as those used by the old kings of 
Egypt. The gods worshipped were the same as those of 
Napata and other Nubian cities, but there are here in 
addition to them a god with three lions’ heads, a god 
with rays emanating from his head (Apollo or Helios ?), and 
a god resembling in form Jupiter Sarapis. Before satisfac- 
tory plans of the temples can be drawn, excavations and 
clearances on a large scale will have to be made. A well, 
about 200 feet deep, has recently been sunk here. 

Twelve miles from. Nagaa, in a north-easterly direction, 
is a comparatively small circular valley, which, because 
it resembles in shape a circular brass tray, is called 
As-Sufra. Here are the Musawwarat as-Sufra, or ruins 
of a group of buildings enclosed within walls, without 
inscriptions and without reliefs, which, according to Hoskins, 
measured 760 feet by 660 feet ; there were no entrances on 
any side except the north-west, where there were three. 
The walls enclosed five or six small temples, in one of 
which were several pillars.  Cailliaud thought that the 
ruins of the main building were those of a school, and 
Hoskins of a hospital, while Lepsius offered no opinion ; 
but it is useless to theorize until systematic excavations 


“a? 
* Arabic wl yor sculptures, bas-reliefs, images, paintings, and the like. 
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have shown what the plan of the group of buildings actually 


was. These ruins are about 50 minutes’ ride from Bir 
Nagaa, 7.c., the ‘ Well of Nagaa.’ This well is very deep, 
and its sides are lined with stone. Representatives of all 
the tribes who pasture their flocks in the neighbouring 
deserts come here and draw up water in goat skins, which 
are tied at the four corners, and pour it into the shallow 
troughs scooped in the ground, wherefrom the animals drink. 
Women, as well as men, arrayed in scanty garments, draw 
water, and when a number of them are hard at work, and 
the ground round about the well is covered with flocks, the 
traveller has before him a phase of desert life which once 
seen will never be forgotten. 

About 1} miles distant are the ruins of a small 
temple with reliefs, on which men are depicted riding 
elephants, lions, panthers, and other wild animals; all 
the ruins in this neighbourhood seem to belong to the 
Roman period. From Shendi an almost direct route runs 
to Nagaa, distance about 30 miles, and there is another to 
As-Sufra, distance about 26 miles. 

At mile 511 Al-Méga is passsed. Near Gebel Gari, 
525 miles from Wadi Halfah, begins the Sixth Cataract, 
commonly called the Shablika Cataract; it begins at the 
north end of Mernat Island, on which General Gordon’s 
steamer, the ‘ Bordein,’ was wrecked on January 31st, 1885, 
and extends to Gebel Rawyan, a distance of 11 miles. At 
the entrance to the Shabltika gorge, the channel turns 
sharply to the east, and is only 200 yards wide ; in July the 
rate of the current through this channel exceeds ro miles 
per hour. The Dervishes guarded the northern end of the 
channel by five forts, four on the western, and one on the 
eastern bank. From this point to Omdurman there is 
little to be seen of general interest. At mile 538 the 
Station of Rawydan is passed, and at mile 547 is Wad 
Ramla; near the latter place is Géli, where Zubér 
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Pasha has taken up his abode. At mile 560 is Kubalab. 
The hills of Kerreri, seven miles from Omdurman, on the 
west bank, mark the site of the great Battle of Omdur- 
man, which took place on Friday, September 2nd, 1898, when 
the Khalifa’s army was practically annihilated ; on the same 
day the Sirdar marched into the city of Omdurman, and the 
rule of the Khalifa was at an end. 

At mile 575 from Wadi Halfah the station of Halfaya is 
reached. Halfaya owes whatever importance it may possess 
to the fact that it is the terminus of the railway, for the 
native village has always been insignificant. It lies on the 
right bank of the Blue Nile, a little above Tuti Island, and 
is exactly opposite Kharttm. 

The Kharttim Bridge.—The width of the river at this 
point is about 1,700 feet. The bridge has seven spans, each 
218 feet 6 inches in length, with four approach spans varying 
from 40 to 80 feet in length. In each of the main spans 
there are over 500 tons of steelwork, and inclusive of the 
steel in the cylinders the aggregate is 5,000 tons. Each 
span is composed of two main girders of bow-string pattern, 
the effective depth at the centre being 34 feet. At the 
northern end is a rolling lift span of 100 feet, which is 
worked electrically. The bridge hasa clear width of 50 feet, 
and carries one 3 feet 6 inches gauge railway line, one 
21 feet roadway, and a footpath of 11 feet width carried on 
brackets outside the main girders. The piers, composed of 
steel cylinders filled with concrete, each cylinder having 
a diameter of 16 feet at the cutting edge, are carried to an 
average depth of 60 feet below low Nile level. The 
clear headway is 17 feet at high Nile and 4o feet at 
low Nile. The Contractors were the Cleveland Bridge 
and Engineering Company (Limited), of Darlington, who 
completed the bridge in December, 1908. 

The town of Omdurman, or more correctly Umm 
Durman, 200 miles from the Atbara, population 57,985; 
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was, in the year 1882, nothing but a small village lying 


nearly opposite to Khartfim, with very few inhabitants, 
most of whom were brigands. The huts were made of 
straw and palm branches, and resembled those of most of 
the other unimportant villages in the SQdan. Near this 
village General Gordon built a fort, which was called 
‘Omdurman Fort,’ and, with the forts on Titi Island, it 
formed the chief external defences of Khartim. He 
placed in command of it Faragalla Pasha, who had 
been promoted by Gordon from the rank of captain 
to that of general officer in one year. In January, 1885, 
the Mahdi detailed Abdi Anga and Fadl al-Mawla to 
besiege the fort, and the former succeeded in entrenching 
himself between it and the river. When the food and 
ammunition came to an end, Faragalla signalled to Gordon 
for instructions, and as Gordon could do nothing to 
support this brave man, he told him to capitulate. This 
was done, and the fort fell into the Mahdi’s hands on 
15th January, 1885. The Mahdi called the town ‘Al- 
Buk‘ah,” z., “the country (of the Mahdi).” After the 
fall of Khartim on 26th January, 1885, the Khalifa occupied 
Omdurman, and made it the centre of his power in every way. 
He declared that it was the sacred city of the Mahdi, notwith- 
standing the fact that the Mahdi had said it was only a tempo- 
rary camp, as the Prophet had revealed to him that he should 
depart this life in Syria, after conquering Egypt and Arabia. 
As soon as the Khalifa had settled in Omdurman, the village 
began to grow into a town, and it extended subsequently 
along the river bank for a distance of six miles, being 
about three miles wide in its widest part. The length of 
the town is accounted for by the fact that everybody wished 
to live as near the river as possible, so that he might obtain 
water easily. The mosque was originally an oblong enclosure 
surrounded by a mud wall 460 yards long and 350 yards wide ; 
subsequently a building was made of burnt bricks, which 
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were whitewashed. The Khalifa next built. brick houses 
for himself, his brother, and his son Ya‘kub, and he pro- 
claimed that all the town south of the mosque was his own 
private property ; the ground on the north of it he gave to 
Khalifa Sherif and ‘Ali WAad-Helu. Ya‘kub’s house lay to 
the east of that of the Khalifa. The compound of the 
Khalifa’s Housé is enclosed by a high wall built of red 
bricks, and is subdivided into several smaller centres, each of 
which is in communication with another; his private apart- 
ments are quite close to the mosque, which he entered 
through a large door in the eastern wall. Passing through the 
main gate a porch is reached, which leads into a small court 
with two rooms; from this court a door opens into the 
private apartments. The buildings in the compound have 
verandahs, and on one of these the Khalifa built a second 
story, on all four sides of which are windows: thus the 
occupant can see what is going on in every part of the town. 
The furniture of the Khalifa’s house consisted of brass and 
iron beds, with mosquito curtains, carpets, silk-covered 
cushions, curtains, etc. His son Ya‘ktib’s house was 
furnished with still greater luxury, and it contained 
chandeliers which were stolen from Gordon’s palace at 
Khartfim. A granite tablet let into a wall close by marks 
the spot where the Hon. H. G. L. Howard, special corre- 
spondent of the ew York Herald and Times, was struck by 
the fragment of a shell and killed in September, 1808. 

Near Ya‘kitb’s house is the Bét al-Amana, or Arsenal, 
where all the munitions of war were stored, and near it were 
the buildings in which the Emirs’ flags and the Khalifa’s war 
drums were kept. The Bét al-MAl, or Treasury, is on 
the north side of the town, near the river, and its enclosure 
covers a large area. The Prison is in the south-east 
quarter, near the river, and was provided with a high wall ; 
in the inner court the Khalifa had built a number of mud 
and stone huts, in which horrible cruélties were perpetrated. 
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These huts had no windows, and each night crowds of 
wretched prisoners were driven into them until they were filled 
to the utmost, and then the doors were locked upon them. 
Many poor creatures died of suffocation, and many were 
maimed for life as the result of the fighting and struggling 
which went on in these huts. The site of the Slave 
Market is to the south of the Bét al-M4l, and the sale of 
slaves was organized there by Ibrahim Adlan, the Khalifa’s 
collector of revenues, who levied a tax on every purchaser of 
a slave. The proceeds of this abominable and detestable 
traffic were considerable, even though girls were sold for as 
little as the equivalent of about thirty shillings, and rarely 
for more than the equivalent of £5. Adlan was notorious as 
the coiner of the Khalifa’s quarter, half, and whole dollars, 
which the merchants refused to accept, until all their houses 
and stock had been.confiscated by the Khalifa. Gallows 
were erected at several places, and the frequency of their use 
loudly proclaimed the character of the Khalifa’s rule. 

The most striking object in Omdurman was the Mahdi’s 
Tomb, which was 36 feet square and 30 feet high, and had 
walls 6 feet thick. Above this was a hexagonal wall, 15 feet 
high, and above this rose a dome about 40 feet high; thus 
the whole building was 85 feet high. The tomb was built by 
the Khalifa, who compelled every man to help in the trans- 
port of the stones necessary for the work. ‘The inside was lit 
by ten large arched windows in the square portion and by six 
skylights in the hexagonal portion ; a small dome surmounted 
each corner. The whole building was whitewashed, and was 
surrounded by a trellis-work fence. Over the place in the 
ground where the Mahdi was buried stood a wooden sarco- 
phagus covered with black cloth, and above it was suspended 
an immense chandelier stolen from the Palace at Khartfim, 
For years Muhammadans were compelled to make a pil- 
grimage to the Mahdi’s tomb. instead of the /agg, or pil- 
grimage to Mekka, the Holy City. The dome of the tomb was 
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struck by a shell from a gunboat during the bombardment 
of Omdurman, and a large hole was made in one side of it ; 
subsequently further damage was done to the whole build- 
ing and it soon fell into ruins. It was, however, quite a mis- 
take to suppose that the Arabs believed the influence of the 
Mahdi to be overthrown because his town was in the hands 
of the British ; on the contrary, fanatics of all sorts crowded 
to it as a place of pilgrimage, and prayed there for a new 
manifestation of the dead man’s power, which, they thought, 
was incarnate in the Khalifa. This being so, the notables 
among the Muhammadans in the district asked that the 
Mahdi’s body might be destroyed, and the destruction of 
his tomb completed. Thereupon the Mahdi’s body was 
taken out of his grave and burned, and the ashes were 
thrown into the river; the head is said to have been in the 
possession of a British soldier, and afterwards to have been 
buried at Wadi Halfah. To have allowed the tomb to stand in 
a perfect state over the body of the Mahdi would have been 
a fatal error in administration, and the native population 
of the Siidan would never have understood the action other- 
wise than as the result of fear on the part of the responsible 
Government officials. 

Besides the remains of the Khalifa’s buildings there is 
little of interest in Omdurman, but the bazaars are beginning 
to be worth a visit, for the products of Central Africa are 
slowly filtering into them from the south. The native 
leather and silver work is particularly good. The battle-field 
of Kerreri, where the Khalifa’s army of 40,000 men was 
practically destroyed by Lord Kitchener on September 2nd, 
1898, is about seven miles to the north of Omdurman. 

A pleasant afternoon’s ride may be taken to Kerreri and 
Gebel Surkab,* about seven miles north of Omdurman. 
At the former place the Egyptian cavalry, the British Horse 
Artillery, and the Camel Corps were posted on September 


* Commonly called Gebel Surgam. 
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2nd, 1898 ; they were charged at 6.30 a.m. by the Dervishes, 
who came on in two bodies, and were supported by Bakk4ra 
horsemen, but by 8 a.m. the greater number of them were 
killed, and the remainder retired to the hills about three 
miles distant. The body of Dervishes led by the Khalifa’s 
son Ya‘kub, Shékh ad-Din, numbered 10,000. On the 
night of September rst the Khalifa bivouacked his army 
of some 40,000 men behind Gebel Surkab, and the next 
morning divided his force into three sections ; one of these 
attacked the front and left of the Sirdar’s position, the 
second moved on to the Kerreri Heights with the view of 
enveloping his right, and the third, under the Khalifa 
himself, remained behind Gebel Surkab ready to fall on the 
Sirdar’s flank as he advanced to Omdurman. About 9.30 
General Macdonald found himself faced by a strong body 
of Dervishes, some 20,000 in number, and commanded by 
the Khalifa himself; he at once halted, and deployed into 
line to the front to meet the attack. Whilst he was 
receiving and disposing of this attack, he suddenly found 
that the Dervishes under the Shékh ad-Din and ‘Ali Wad 
Helu were advancing upon him from the Kerreri Heights, 
and that both his front and rear were threatened, and that 
he was also in danger of being outflanked. He at once 
moved some of his battalions to the right, and deployed 
them into line, so as to form with the remainder of bis brigade 
a sort of arrowhead, one side facing north and the other 
west. With the help of Lewis’s and Wauchope’s brigades 
this second and determined attack was crushed, and “ the 
““masterly way in which Macdonald handled his force was 
“the theme of general admiration.” © Maxwell’s and 
Lyttelton’s brigades pushed on over the slopes of Gebel 
Surkab, driving before them the remainder of the Dervish 
forces, and cutting off the retreat on Omdurman. The 
battle was then practically over. About 10,800 Dervishes 
were counted dead on the battlefield, and for some time 
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after the battle groups of skeletons could be seen marking 
the spots where they were mown down by the awful rifle fire 
of the British and Egyptian troops, and the shell-fire from 
the gunboats. On the day following the battle numerous 
parties of British and Egyptian soldiers were told off to bury 
the dead, and of the 16,000 wounded Dervishes from 6,000 
to 7,000 were treated in the hospital which Hassan Effendi 
Zeki improvised’ in Omdurman. Visitors to the battlefield 
of Surkab-Kerreri may even to this day find weapons and 
small objects belonging to those who were killed there. 

Five miles up stream from Omdurman, on a tongue of land 
formed by the union of the Blue and White Niles, stands 
Khurtim, commonly called Kharttim, in lat. 15° 36’ N., 
long. 32° 32' East ; the name means ‘trunk of an elephant,’ 
and the town was thus called because the tongue of land 
on which it stands resembled this object. Population : 
Khartim 15,511, Kharttim North 53,838. Khartim was 
founded between 1820 and 1823 by the sons of Muhammad 
Ali, soon after Nimr, the Mekh of Shendi, destroyed 
Prince Isma‘il and his companions by burning down the 
house in which they were dining. Khartim was the centre 
of the slave trade, and its merchants waxed rich through 
it; the Turkish officials took care* to participate in the 
profits, and they abused their power to the utmost. The 
Mahdi’s rebellion was, at the beginning, the natural 
protest against Turkish misrule and veniality as illustrated 
by the awful success of the slave trade. In 1884 General 
Gordon went to Khartfim to withdraw the Egyptian garrison, 
but very soon after the city was besieged by the Mahdi and 
his followers, and Gordon’s position became desperate ; 
famine, too, stared him in the face, for he distributed daily 
among the destitute in the city the supplies which would 
haye been ample for the garrison. 

On January 15th, 1885, Faragalla, the commander of the 
loyal troops in the fort of Omdurman, capitulated to the 
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Dervishes, and the whole of that town received the Mahdi’s 
‘ pardon. During the whole of January Gordon continued to 
feed all the people in Khartfim ; “for that he had, no doubt, 
“God’s reward, but he thereby ruined himself and_ his 
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“ valuable men. Everyone was crying out for bread, and 
“the stores were almost empty” (Slatin, /7ve and Sword, 
p- 338). On the night of January 25th, Gordon ordered a 
display of fireworks in the town to distract the people’s 
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attention, and in the early dawn of the 26th the Mahdists 
crossed the river, and, swarming up the bank of the White * 
Nile where the fortifications had not been finished, 
conquered the Egyptian soldiers, who made but feeble 
resistance, and entered the town. Numbers of Egyptians 
were massacred, but the remainder laid down their arms, and, 
when the Mahdists had opened the gates, marched out to 
the enemy’s camp. The Dervishes rushed to the Palace, 
where Gordon stood on the top of the steps leading to the 
diwdn, and in answer to his question, “ Where is. your 
master, the Mahdi?” their leader plunged his huge spear 
into his body. He fell forward, was dragged down the steps, 
and his head having been cut off was sent over to the 
Mahdi in Omdurman. The fanatics then rushed forward 
and dipped their spears and swords in his blood, and in a 
short time the body became “a heap of mangled flesh.” 
The Mahdi professed regret at Gordon’s death, saying that 
he wished he had been taken alive, for he wanted to convert 
him. As soon as Gordon was murdered, “the man who 
was anxious about the safety of everyone but himself,” 
Khartfim was given up to such a scene of massacre and 
rapine as has rarely been witnessed even in the Sfidan; 
those who wish to read a trustworthy account of it may 
consult Slatin Pasha’s Five and Sword in the Stddn, 
p- 344 #7 On September 4th, 1898, Sir Herbert Kitchener 
and some 2,000 or 3,000 troops steamed over to Khartfim 
from Omdurman and hoisted the English and Egyptian 
flags amid cheers for Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and the 
strains of the Khedivial hymn, and the thunders of the guns 
from the gunboats. The rebuilding of the city began 
immediately after the arrival of the British, and the visitor 
can judge for himself of the progress made in this respect 
during the eleven years of peace which have followed its 
occupation by a civilized power. In recent years there has 
been general progress throughout the province and city of 
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Khartim. Steam - tramways have been extended to 
Omdurman, a new carriage road to the Mogren Ferry, along 
the Blue Nile, and a road from Khartim North due east, to 
connect eventually with Kasala, have been made. Plots of 
building land, which in 1900 were bought and sold for one 
farthing the square foot, were eagerly bid for in 1906 at 
AE.2 or FE.3 the square metre. 

The most noticeable building in Khartfim is the Palace 
of the Sirdar, built by Lord Kitchener on the site of the 
old palace, on the steps of which Gordon was speared. 
The British and Egyptian flags float over its roof, and 
two sentries guard its door, one British and one Sfidani; by 
the wall on each side stands a 40-pounder siege gun, which 
was brought up to shell Omdurman. The building can be 
seen from a considerable distance, and the tribes of the south 
will regard it in the same way as the Egyptians regard the 
Citadel at Cairo, z.e., as the seat of the power which tules 
them. 

After the Palace, the next most prominent building at 
Khartim is the Gordon Memorial College (Director, 
Mr. James Currie), a stately edifice which stands on the 
left bank of the Blue Nile a mile or so upstream in the 
suburb of Bari. The College is at once a worthy memorial 
of General Gordon, the hero of Kharttiim, a proof of Lord 
Kitchener’s shrewdness and foresight, and the centre of the 
educational system of the Sfidin. In appealing to the 
British nation for means to build and endow the College, 
Lord Kitchener’s general idea was “to give the most 
practical, useful education possible to the boys for their 
future in the Sidan,” and he intended Arabic to be the basis 
of that education. The designer of the building was 
Fabricius Pasha, and the works were carried out by 
Colonel Friend, R.E., Director of Works. It was 
opened by Lord Kitchener on the 8th of November, 1902, 
in the presence of all the British officials in Kharttm, 
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and all the native notables, official and otherwise. The 
College was originally intended to be-a sort of “ Higher 
Primary School” where education was to be given on the 
lines of the schools at Aswan and Wadi Halfah, but on the 
very day of opening it was clear that this intention would 
have to be modified. For during the opening ceremony a 
letter to Lord Cromer from Sir William Mather was read 
by Mr. James Currie, the Director of the College, in 
which the writer announced a splendid gift to the College of 
“the equipment for a Department of Manual Training 
“and Technical Instruction, together with a Complete 
“ Apparatus for the establishment of practical Workshops 
“in the College.” This was an important gift, for it placed 
in the hands of Mr. Currie the means for turning out a 
regular supply of Carpenters, Fitters, and Smiths, besides 
youths who were sufficiently educated to be employed as 
clerks, etc. In June, 1904, the Governors of the College 
decided to devote the Beauchamp Bequest of £5,000 
to a considerable extension of the Workshops. Before the 
building of the College was finished Mr. Henry S. 
Wellcome presented to the College an efficient analytical 
and bacteriological laboratory, equipped with all the neces- 
Sary apparatus, and thus the scope of the education which 
was to be given in the Institution was enlarged considerably 
before teaching actually began. On turning to Mr. James 
Currie’s Report and Accounts to 31st December, 1904, we 
find that hitherto the College, apart from the Labora- 
tories, has been divided into three sections: a Primary 
School, a Training College for Schoolmasters and Judges in 
the Muhammadan Courts, and the Instructional Workshops. 
The Primary School has reached its final form, and is 
now attended by 180 boys. The Boarding House is 
full, some 25 boys, many of them belonging to well-known 
and influential families, being in residence; it is being 
enlarged, and when the alterations are complete, 50 boys 
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can be taken in. The Military School, intended for 
Sadani cadets, has made a good beginning. The Training 
College has also prospered, and a four years’ curriculum is 
now in operation. The Instructional Workshops are 
doing excellent work in turning youths into Carpenters, 
Fitters, and Smiths. As the result of the publication of 
Sir William Garstin’s Report on the Basin of the Upper Nile, 
Mr. James Currie has thought out a scheme by which it will 
be possible to train young men to become subordinate 
agents in the furtherance of the great schemes in connection 
with irrigation, on which the salvation of the country depends. 
He proposes to form (1) an ordinary secondary school in 
which a good general education would be provided, and (2) 
a small engineering school for the training of competent 
overseers of works and land surveyors. In furtherance of 
this scheme Lord Cromer has provided £11,500 for the 
building and furnishing of a new wing to the Gordon 
College. Thus the College has become a most useful factor 
in the development of the Saidan, and, in Lord Cromer's 
words, “it may be asserted with confidence that the fore- 
“‘sight shown by Lord Kitchener in founding it has been 
“justified by events.” It bas been decided that a portion 
of the staff of the Higher School shall be British, and 
Mr. Drummond, of the School of Agriculture in Egypt, and 
Mr. Simpson, Professor of Hebrew at Edinburgh, have 
been appointed. The Workshops are under the direction 
of Mr. S. C. Rhodes, the Chemical Laboratories are 
under Dr. Beam, and the Travelling Pathologist is 
Dr. Sheffield Neave. It has in some quarters been 
suggested that the general curriculum of the College is too 
utilitarian, but, as Mr. Currie says, it is essential to remember 
the character of the people with whom he is dealing. “A 
“people whose only ideal of higher education for centuries 
“has consisted in the study of grammatical conundrums 
“and arid theological and metaphysical disputations, surely 
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“needs the lesson that all truth apprehended intellectually 
“must first and foremost be honoured by use before it can 
“benefit the recipient.” It is quite clear that the work of 
the College as an educational power, both from a theoretical 
and practical point of view is proceeding on the right lines, 
and the success already achieved speaks volumes in praise 
of Mr. Currie’s prudent, judicious, and cautious manage-. 
ment of the great Institution which has been committed to 
his care. At the end of 1905 there were 1,533 boys under 
instruction at the various Government Schools in the Sfidan. 
Of thesé 392 were at the Gordon College, 229 at the 
Higher Elementary Schools, 29 at the Training Colleges 
at Omdurman and Sawakin, and 723 at the elementary 

vernacular schools, which have now been established at 
- thirteen centres. As a proof of the general interest in 
education which exists among the people in certain parts 
of the Stidan, Lord Cromer mentions that the principle 
of levying a rate for educational purposes has been 
sanctioned, and that a beginning will be made in the Blue 
Nile Province and in Sennaar. 

Visitors to the College will find the Museum well worth 
a visit. In it are well exhibited most interesting series of 
specimens of the products of the Sidan, with labels containing 
descriptions of the objects which are short and to the point. 
There are many memorials of the last months of General 
Gordon’s life and not the least interesting are the litho- 
graphic stones and printing press whereon his Arabic pro- 
clamations. were printed. ‘The nucleus of a small-collection 
of Egyptian and Meroitic Antiquities has been formed 
here, and among these may be mentioned a fine statue and 
a stele of Usertsen III., the first Egyptian conqueror of the 
Sfidan, from the Island of Gazirat al-Malik near Semnah; a 
statue of Khu-taui-Ra, a king of the XIIIth dynasty, from 
Semnah ; a statue of Sebek-em-heb, of the XIIIth dynasty, 
a, statue of the god Osiris from the temple built by 
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Thothmes III. at Semnah ; a statue of a high official under 
the XVIIIth dynasty; a series of inscriptions, etc., from the 
Island of Sai, Suwarda, etc. ; inscriptions and reliefs from 
the temple of Tirhakah at Semnah; a large series of earth- 
enware jars and other vessels, bones of animals, skulls, etc., 
from the Pyramids of Meroé; a group of painted vases of 
the Christian Period from Argin near Wadi Halfah ; pottery, 
etc., of the Christian Period from Katéna on the White Nile ; 
the sepulchral stele of ‘‘the holy and pious Jesus,” Bishop of 
the Island of Sai, who sat for thirty-two years, and died at 
the age of eighty-two. When Sir Reginald Wingate has 
finished building the Museum for Antiquities, it is under- 
stood that all the above objects will be removed there. 

In another portion of the building Dr. Andrew Balfour 
carries on his great work in the Wellcome Laboratory. 
Here the privileged visitor can be shown in full work the - 
processes by the study of which he is enabled to work out 
the life history of mosquitoes and of bacilli of all kinds found 
in the Sidan.. His investigations into the causes of disease 
in man and beast in the Sfidan have always been attended 
with excellent results, and those who are qualified to pass an 
opinion on his special work declare that he has thrown much 
light on the maladies from which Sidani cattle suffer, and 
has shown the way to stamp them out. Led by him the 
“Mosquito Brigade” has done a great work in Khartim 
itself, and there is far less malaria there now than there was 
in 1899. His work has gone on side by side with that of 
Colonel Stanton, the Governor, whose strict system of street 
scavenging has done much to turn Khartim into the pleasant 
town it now is in the winter months. Already the Gordon 
College is doing a work of much wider scope than was ever 
contemplated by its founder Lord Kitchener. 

Near the War Office Sir Reginald Wingate has caused to 
be rebuilt, under the superintendence of Mr. Scott-Moncrieff, 
the north wall of the chapel of Pyramid No. 11 (Group A), 
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which he directed Mr. J. W. Crowfoot, Inspector of 
Education in the Sfid4n, and myself to take down stone 
by stone in 1905. The reliefs on the wall illustrate the 
funeral ceremonies which were carried out at the burial of 
the great Queen, who was probably called Candace, and in 
them we see her making offerings to the gods of the Other 
World, and her soul being weighed in the Balance in the 
Hall of Osiris. These reliefs are of a very elaborate 
character, and are well preserved, and are the finest and 
most typical examples of Meroitic funerary sculpture which 
have hitherto been dis- 
covered. The thanks of 
all archzeologists are due 
to Sir Reginald Wingate 
for removing these valu- 
able antiquities to a place 
of safety. 

In passing the garden 
of the Palace the visitor 
should not fail to notice 
the stone Ram, which 
was brought there from 
Soba. It is a fine exam- 
ple of the animal which, 
at a very early period, 
was regarded as the form 
in which the Nubian 
Amen became incarnate. 

Statue of General 
Gordon.—This is a 
copy in bronze of the 


famous work by the late 
Mr. Onslow Ford, which was made for the Mess of the 


Royal Engineers at Chatham, and everyone will rejoice that 
the kind and fearless defender of Kharttim has been com- 


General Gordon Pasha. 
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memorated in such a worthy manner. ‘I'he statue is at once 
the symbol of the triumph of law and order over barbarism, 
of the resurrection of Kharttim, and of the admiration of 
General Gordon’s countrymen for a soldier who was, by 
universal consent, a brave, unselfish and great man. That 
he failed to carry out impossible orders, and to perform.a 
work the magnitude and difficulty of which were rightly 
appreciated neither by his official supporters nor himself, 
in no wise detracts from the merit of the splendid heroism 
of the gallant officer who was careful for everyone but him- 
self, and who gave his life for the Siidan. 

The Mosque, which has been built by the Government 
at a cost of over 4E.8,000 is a fine building, and is the 
largest in the Sidin. The Zoological Gardens, under 
the direction of Mr. Butler, are not yet fully developed owing 
to lack of funds. 

In conclusion, a few words must be said about the 
wonderful progress which has been made in the Stidan during 
the eleven years which have passed since the re-occupation of 
the country by Egypt. Khartim, the capital, has been 
rebuilt, fine, broad roads and streets have been laid out, 
large, handsome buildings have been erected, and every part 
of the town bears witness to the existence of an effective 
governing power in the land. Khartim has been brought into 
direct communication with the Red Sea, through the con- 
struction of the Nile-Red Sea Railway, and by the opening 
of the Karéma—Abfii Hamed Line the produce of Donkola 
Province can find its way to the sea-coast, and to every 
part of the Sfidan. Telegraphs have been extended in 
all directions, postal and money-order offices have been 
established in nearly sixty towns, the Nile has been 
cleared of the Sudd, and services of steamers have been 
established. Old caravan roads have been cleared and 
new ones made, and posts have been founded and 


garrisons, to protect traders and prevent robbery. The 
2 E 
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survey of the country and the making of accurate maps 
have gone on steadily under the direction of Col. the 
Hon. M. G. Talbot, R.E., and now accurate itineraries can 
be obtained to all the chief places in the Sidan. The 
slave trade has been curtailed, and there is reason to 
hope that in a generation or two domestic slavery will 
have become a thing of the past. The natives will find 
out that it is cheaper to pay for labour, and then domestic 
slavery will cease. For administrative purposes the Sfidan 
has been divided into Thirteen Provinces, and where 
necessary the offices of the Government have been removed 
from the towns which were capitals of Provinces under the 
old Egyptian régime to others more suitable. Districts have 
been created in each Province in accordance with modern 
needs, and everywhere the rule of the British Inspectors and 
Sub-Inspectors and native Ma’amiirs is effective. Trade is 
encouraged, life and property are, except in the remotest 
parts to the South, everywhere safe, and native beliefs and 
institutions are respected. Year by year since the re- 
conquest of the Sfidan the authorities have devoted much 
time to the settlement of disputes as to the ownership. of 
land, and the general justice of their decisions is universally 
recognized. Under the able direction of Mr. Bonham 
Carter, a system of justice suitable to the requirements of 
the people has been formulated, and the law is administered 
with far greater success and far fewer complaints than could 
have been expected. A police force, which in 1908 consisted 
of 2,985 men, has also been established. The progress of 
Education in the country is noticed under the section on the 
Gordon College, and it may be added that the natives 
everywhere are beginning to value medical treatment, and to 
see that Western methods of: treating small-pox, malaria, 
ophthalmia, etc., are successful. In some parts the natives 
eye the doctors with suspicion, but usually they go to the 
hospitals readily. As education advances they will certainly 
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begin to understand the importance of precautionary 
measures and sanitation generally. The Government not 
only takes care of the human beings in the Sfiddn, but also 
of its woods and forests, birds and animals, etc. The 
exigencies of war made it necessary to denude whole tracts of. 
country of trees, which were burned to drive the steamers, 
but the wholesale destruction of forests is no longer possible, 
and in 1907 about 175 square miles of forest were selected 
for reservation. The indiscriminate and wholesale slaughter 
of game is prohibited, and under the judicious regulations of 
the Game Ordinance many species of animals will be pre- 
served for generations to come. The British officials in the 
Stidan have proved that the Sdidan is not a ‘useless 
possession,” and their constructive efforts must tend each 
year to make it more and more prosperous. ‘The Revenue 
has grown from £E.35,000 in 1898 to £AE.1,000,000 in 
1908, but the Expenditure has grown also, and, as we have 
already seen, there is a deficit. 

Much work is being done quietly by the various Christian 
Missions in the Egyptian Sidan. ‘The Austrian Missionaries 
are working among the Shilluks and among the tribes round 
about Waw, the American Missionaries are continuing their 
successful work at Duléb Hill on the Sobat River, and the 
Gordon Memorial Mission has taken the Gospel to the 
Dinkas. The Church Missionary Society has opened Girls’ 
Schools at Kharttim, Omdurman, and Atbara, with good 
results, and about 40 out-patients are treated daily at the 
Medical Mission in Omdurman. The English Church, 
or Kharttim Cathedral, as it is sometimes called, is still 
unfinished, a fact which is deeply to be regretted. It is 
greatly to be hoped that funds may be forthcoming to build 
a church of the size and dignity worthy of the British name, 
and appropriate as a symbol of the Religion of the 
Paramount Power in the Egyptian Sfiidan. 

At the present moment there is peace and prosperity in 

a Bee 
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the Stiddn, but it should never be forgotten that its peoples 
are still ignorant and suspicious, and that waves of religious 
fanaticism will be just as liable to break out in the future, 
as in the past, when they swept governments completely 
away. Incidents like the murder of Mr. C. C. Scott- 
Moncrieff at Tugr, in 1908, and the revolt at Talodi a few 
years ago, show that the fanatical and slave-dealing elements 
in the population dislike the present Government and would 
destroy its authority if they could, and it behoves those with 
whom the responsibility lies to take care that a force of 
British soldiers, sufficiently strong to strike both hard and 
quickly in any part of the Sfidan, is maintained at Kharttim 
and other places. At the present time many competent 
authorities feel certain that the British troops at Kharttiim 
are too few. The peoples of the Sidan have changed their 
names, but not their nature, and the spirit which made their 
ancestors the Menti (Cattle-men), the Anti (Hill-men), the 
Nobadae, the Blemmyes, the Begas, etc., the formidable 
enemies of the ancient Egyptians, and of the Persians, the 
Ptolemies, the Romans, the Arabs, and the Turks,—to say 
nothing of the British—still lives in them unquenched. The 
tribes who have for the past 6000 years lived by pasturing 
cattle and by highway robbery and brigandage are not 
likely to become peaceful traders and agriculturists without 
exhibiting recrudescences of their ancient instincts, and 
giving practical expressions of their love of war and pillage. 
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LIST OF 
DYNASTIC ao KINGS. 


It should be borne in mind that the Egyptians never divided their kings 
tnto dynasties, and that this arrangement ts due to Manetho. 


Dynasty I., from Thinis, B.C. 4400. 


BE (ERD) wee] a WB (eR) om 


2. qa eed | TETA. 5. WG Ge a | Sewers 


3. WE (4 ds) Jaren, 6. WG eae 


MER-BA-PEN, (MER-P-BA.)] 


? WA (J SEMsu, or TWA (4 | Hu (or Nekur)? 


a 


VM (GI) « ITED) om 


~J 


ie) 


a 


Dynasty II., from Thinis, B.C. 4133. 


. WA ia NETER-BAIU, 2.¢., ( J j=) BEsH, 
or 5| | Sy BETCHAU. 
Na 
s Vy HETEP-SEKHEMUI. 4, qd (e Bra) leas 


BA-EN-NETER. 


WOR) ear) 


KA-KAU. UATCH-NES. 


Xe} 


ie) 


oe WE = suten but, “King of the North and South.” 


+ (Originally J Sen, mistaken for () Qebh. ) 


é 
z 
, 
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6 WA (cee } | o MoT) 
PER-AB-SEN. 


NEFER-KA-RA.* 


OSV fo MSty) 


-W(ou) |u2e Ga &] 
12. WW dhedd) S WK JJv QQ) 


LS! 
Dynasty III., from Memphis, B.C. 3966. 


MSU) «Be su) 


NEB-KA, NEB-Ka-RA, 


Lae 


9. 1G nes =< | TCHESER. 
ee C2) «Cea 
TETA. (HEN- -NEKHT.) TCHESERTETA, 
4, en Ra «f) | B. 1A ( (=P 
Aures, ven 
6 


MClul ea4aa 


NEFER-KA-RA, son of the Sun, 


HUvnt. 
* Though © Ra is generally 


placed first in the cartouche, it is generally 
to be read last. 


’ 
$ 
+ LO = Sa Ra, “son of the Sun.” 


= 


bs 


ie) 


» 


o 


bh 


Se) 


oo 


fan 
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Dynasty IV., from Memphis, B.C. 3766. 


MTSE) | Mm (cot) 


SENEFERU. 


WY (=he>] MEN-KAU-RA. (MYCERINUS.) 
SHAARU. 7. WK | } eee aye 


- WA ( § KS x— | SHEPSES-KA-F. 


KHUFU. (CHEOPS.) 
ey | ak Coma) 
WA @ if aa SEBEK-KA-RA. 


TET-F-RA. 
Mos) | 2 BUKss) 
KHA-F-RA. (CHEPHREN.) J-EM-HETEP, 


Dynasty V., from Elephantine, B.C. 3366. 


4 TE) | « BC EMU) 


UsR-KA-F. SHEPSES-KA-RA. 


wel Y) |e Bol) 


NEFER-F-RA. 


wud) | + CRIUB) 


(ol =) a We ah 


NEFER-KA-ARI-RA. NEFER-KHA-RA. 
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oe) cs UL a) 


UsR-EN-RA, son of the Sun, 


10. } 9 CS |) MEN-KAU-HERU. 
u. WA oft) S (we 4 


TET-KA-RA, son of the Sun, AssA. 


12. } 9 C =|) } UNAs. 


N.B.—Nos. 3 and 4, 5 and 6, and 7 and 8 probably represent zhvee 
kings only. 


Dynasty VI., from Memphis, B.C. 3266. 


Le (EY) os |G 


TETA, TETA-MER-EN-PTAH. 
(Teta beloved of Ptah.) 


2 — oe eae 


UsR-KA-RA, son of the Sun, 
3. We & 
Ww 
MErI- A son of the Sun, Pepi (1.). 


(=) ao 


MER-EN-RA, son of the Sun, TCHEFAU-EM-SA-F, 
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5. MK(o fu) & ep 


6. 


D 


NEFER-KA-RA, sonofthe Sun, Pepi (II.). 


( — oftiie 
(3) ie IN RA-MER-EN-TCHEFAU-EM-SA-F, 
a WWM Ka 


7. } o| {_) |] Never-Ka-RA. 


a MComt) So Cres 


WO 


LS 


a 


cop) 


SI 


ta 


MEN-KA-RA, son of the Sun, NETAQERTI. 
(NITOCRIS. ) 


Dynasties VII. and VIII., from Memphis. 


M(eluy |= Mehus.s9) 


NEFER-KA-RA. NEFER-KA-RA-KHENTU. 
W(otu ti }] + MCR =) 
NEFER-KA-RA-NEBI. Mrr-EN-HERv. 
© 
Motu} « wool) 
‘SENEFER- KA, SE-NEFER-KA-RA, 


Mooi) fe MCxlu 


KA-EN-RA. NEFER-1 KA- \-HERU. 
M(o Te, . weet 7) 
aa a erl| 
NEFER-KA-RA-T-RER-L ( NEFER-KA-RA-PEPI-SENB. 


2E 3 
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10. re elu o) | 12. WK ( © eft& is | 
NEFER-KA-RA-ANNU. NEFER-KAU- EFER-KAU-RA. 
a0) | CRI) 
AMS 
uth ( oll 13. } Csi LJ 
. KAU-RA. NEFER-KAU- Herv. 
14. WE © I = NEFER-KA-ARI-RA. 
Cay ys 
Dynasties IX. and X., from Heracleopolis, 
<r ae O° sed. FUT 
LUK(oo= MY SS Ca) 
RA-MERI-AB, son of the Sun, KHATI. 
2. WZ (0 ie Nt RA-KA-MERI. 
Dynasty XI., from Thebes. 
The founder of this dynasty was Oo j = l 
ee qa 
ERPA HA ANTEF-A. 
The ErpA and HA,* AnTEF-A. 
The position of the five following kings is doubtful. 
5 RE (ol BPE) SCH =) 
RA-SESHESH-HER-HER-MAAT, sonoftheSun, ANTEF-AA ( 
* Erpa and ha, usually translated ‘‘ hereditary prince” or ‘‘ duke,” are ; 


two of the oldest titles of nobility in Egypt. 
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eC son of the Sun, Anrur-Aa (II). a 
+ MCINGZN) & GE) 


RA-SESHESH-APU-MAAT, son of the Sun, AnrEr-Aa (III). ‘ 


4, WZ & jh a i son of the Sun, ANTErF-Aa (IV.). 


wMomB) S Ke) 


Nus-KHEPER-RA, son of the Sun, 


ANTEF. 


BB Sl em 0) 


son of the Sun, MENTH-HETEP. 


Maesz =)... SC stn 


son of the Sun, MENTH-HETEP. 


NEB-HAPT-RA, 


NeExz-TAUI-RA, 


8. Mae = | |) & 


EB-HAP-RA, son of the Sun, 


9. 


10. 


(oF) 


> 


MeER-ANKH-RA, son of the Sun, 


mK (oftul se 


SE-ANKH-KA-RA, 


sun of the Sun, 


a 
mie O 


MENTH-HETEP. 
pam SS =<, 
crG 
ee 
— 


a au 
MENTHU-HETEP. 


cca 


Dynasty XII., from Thebes, B.C. 2466. 


1 PA( e252) 


Seyerer-As-RA, 


son of the Sun, 


ek 2 


Amen-em- -HAT (1.), 
2 E,4 
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2M(oBul ss 


KHEPER-KA-RA, son of the Sun, USERTSEN (I.). 
(SESONCHOSIS. ) 


io) eaees 
wey) & GESK2 
(oN fe omy 
NUB-KAU- Nup-Kau-RAy son of the Sun, AMEN-EM-HAT (II.). 
© ES 
vasa a 
KHEPER-KHA-RA, — son of the Sun, USERTSEN (II.). 
SS 
5. Kea asc as ) 


KHA-KAU-RA, sonofthe Sun, USERTSEN (III.). 


M22.) S AI) 


MAAT-EN-RA, son of the Sun, AMEN-EM-HAT 2 }. 


7 Mo I9) SS GER) 


MAA-KHERU-RA, son of the Sun, Sane -EM-HAT (IV.). 


8. WA (0 an [JD | seneesnrnc na 


= BBC eae |. fe Aaa) 


RA-AU-AB, son of the Sun, 


Dynasty XIII., from Thebes, B.C. 2233. 


‘wBCL=) ¥ ay) 


KHu-TAUI-RA, son of the Sun, Heru- NEST(?)-TAUI(?) 


2. Wot $i) 


SEKHEM-KA-RA, 


[RA]-AMEN-EM-HA?. 


3. 1 (fo MER 9) 


' 
4 


——— 


» 


o 


Em 


ie) 


© 


10. 


(2) 


15. 


16. 


WE 


= 


18, 


2 


=) 
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% TSo) | MOEF) 


SEHETEP-AB-RA. AUF-NA. 


MClMteol & (CMA? 


SEANKH-AB-RA, son of the AMENI- HN. se EM-HAT. 
Sun, 
WA(ofesu) | u We(o— [sz] 
SEMEN-KA-RA. SEBEK-[HETE]P-RA. 
Meliss) |» M(lé0T)) 
SEHETEP-AB-RA, [REN-SENB. | 
13. WA(o Abe 
Ee (ce RA-AU-AB, 
Ws (e (IKI) 14. 1H (ofS 
NETCHEM-AB-RA. SETCHERS. que) RA. 
WZ Qo see Sa RA-SEKHEM-KHU-TAUI 
x Q( © SSE BS | SEBEK-HETEP (I.). 
ays RAUSBER «is «1 6 
1K (IE an xe (A=) 
SEMENKH-KA-RA, son of the Sun, MER-MENFITU. 


~ RE USERU-SET . 


“CMD ¥ 7 eo 


SEKHEM-SEUATCH-TAUI-RA, — son of SEBEK-HETEP aan jh 
the Sun, 
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© ° ; 
al. WA ( onl : ~~ oar q 
RA-KHA-SESHESH, son of the Sun, NEFER-HETEP. | 


ane SESHESH- i) son of the Sun, NEFER- pER-HETEP. 


Was 


RA-HET ©... SA, son of the Sun, HET-HERU-SA. 


24, We a ~~ ALE 


KuA-NEFER-RA, son of the Sun, SEBEK-HETEP (III.). 


25. on (© R Li | RA-KHA-KA. 


west] % Cas] 


RA-KHA-ANKH, son of the Sun, SEBEK-HETEP (IV.). 


TR AGiedreg ee a+ | 


MER-HETEP-RA, sonofthe Sun, SEBEK-HETEP (V.) 


Moers) % Car 


KHA-HETEP-RA, sonofthe Sun, SEBEK-HETEP (VI.). . 


29. WW (of : 1° l son eae UAW-AB-RA-AA-AB. 
20. WM ssh) 


RA-MER-NEFER, __ son of the Sun, Ai. 


MoT) SS Asi 


RA-MER-HETEP, son of the Sun, ANA. 


2 


© 


28. 


oO 


i a i 
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2 qh o || . § Dig RA-SEANKH-NEFER-UTU. 
33. Wo = f= = |} RA-MER-SEKHEM-AN-REN, 


34. qh ofl 2eR LI eR Wl 
35. WK (off f-~ ) a4. WK (oS B=) 


RA-SEUATCH-EN. RA-MER-KHEPER. 


36-41. (Names wanting.) 45. dA (oH) 
owen) |. 
Sas 46-48 & 


. (Names wanting.) 


RA-s. -KA- 
ean -A. 


RA-KHA-KA. 
ee shin ( 2aezeae fl 
AS. GO) ite a ae Soe EE Bree owe MESU 
50. We ( =p) S (UA) ) 
RA-NEB- ee son of the Sun, J< 
56. 1A ( of} $f) 
RAt.. .) 4 UBEN: RA-NEHSI. 


52-55. (Names wanting.) 57. WK ( eae 1 1) 


KHAA-KHERU-RA, 


. NEB-F-A(?)A-MER-RA, 


58. eee line} 


mits mane wn | Ai-Av. 
ep ae ee 
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Dynasty XIV., from Xois. 


KOMI] | 0 CLT) 


SEHEB-RA, HeEr-AB-RA. 

2. Wh (oS) | 2 MCS) 
MER-TCHEFA-RA. NEB-SEN-RA. 

3. WA ole uj 12. (Name wanting.) 
StTa-KA-RA. 

a (Co TNSs]| @ MACHT) 
NEB-TCHEFA-RA, SEUAH-EN-RA. 


o1 


MS ( oy JOM ob JS") 14, AC ofS) 


. SEKHEPER-EN-RA. 


15. 1A (oll (6 I>) 


TET-KHERU-RA. 


16. es (oNt“s") 


RA-SEANKH. 


MOIS) |» MGhS) 


UBEN-RA, RA-NEFER-TEM. 


CENTS 


RA-AUT-AB, 


UBEN-RA. 


o 


5S 


so 
— 
% 


RA-SEKHEM- ... 


r a 
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ie. WE (0 LIBRE 23. ik (0) =e 
RA-SMEN. 


20. WA Cis ) 24. +A = 


RA-MER-SEKHEM. 


Us 


25, 26, [Names wanting. ] 


a7. WA( oll} zee | 


EERE 


RA-SENEFER- 


ene © q jes | 
© n\ 
28. qe mwa ttt eS ( of) 67 
MEN-KHAU-RA, son of the Sun, 


29, 30. [Names wanting. ] 


uMe(oHs) & (=KE] 


RA-SEKHEM-UATCH-KHAU, son of 


the Sun, 


sa. WA (fifi SS) $8 CARL) 


RA-SEKHEM-SHETI-TAUI, 


SEBEK-EM-SA-F (I.). 


son of SEBEK-EM-SA-F ( 
the Sun, 


33. WA (oMT==) | sn W(eol. 2) 


SESUSR-TAUI-RA, 


RA-NEB-ATEN- . 


34. 1iK( oc | Tes Ae of = eee] 


RA-NEB-ATI- 


spice), Bel 8 


RA-SMEN 
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37. WA (oll it laee 


IACSEUSERT-A a 0 s 


38. 0. MA ( of 45 |S J | 42. wus GE) 


SEKHEM (?)-UastT-RA. RA-CUSER- arses 


43. qs GE o | wee is o | eRe) RA-USER- .... 


39-41. Wane: wanting. ] 


Dynasties XV. and XVI., “Shepherd Kings.” 


1ICS$2) & Gacy) 


Neter nefer AA-AB-TAUI-RA, son of the Sun, APEPA. 
Beautiful god, 


1352) & Gas) 


Neter nefer AA-QENEN-RA, son of the Sun, APpEPA. 
o—= © a 
3 MA Waa) & CancN 
MA ST \\ 
AA-PEH-TI-SET, son of the Sun, NustTI (?). 
© 
4 Wlolim-] § (eh he 
WA (old TN 
SE-USER-EN-RA, son of the Sun, KHIAN. 


5, 1K (o Ej N) (position uncertain). 


Ka-Srt-RA, 


6. he |} Aaron. 


Dynasty XVII., from Thebes. 


BOCES) Ss 


SEQENEN-RA, son of the Sun, TAU-AA, 


—woeT acs? 


ee 


BS 


i 


ou 


® 


“I 


@ 


— 


S 
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mS) & GES 
ie. ——— 
SEQENEN-RA, son of the Sun, TAU-AA-AA,. 
qe = & 
aad ul] As 
oe son of the Sun, TAU-AA-QEN. 
© 
rhs = anh 
(=e = | 
UATCH-KHEPER-RA, son of the Sun, KAMEs. 


Be Co os a poten 


RA-SEKHENT-NEB, sonofthe Sun, RA-sENEKHT-EN. 


| SS) Z~ Suten-hemt AAH-HETEP, 
a 


eof Royal wife, 


. WA en c~ 2 ota | ae | ) AAW-MES-SA-PA-ART, 
WA fo is —— (position uncertain). 


UKF (?). 


Dynasty XVIII., from Thebes, B.C. 1700. 


BeCn) & Cin 


NEB-PEHTI-RA, son of the Sun, AAHMES. 
(Amasis I.) 


Te CAMS IN 


Neter hemt AAH-MES-NEFERT-ARI. 
Divine wife, 
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oMGru) a le 


TCHESER-KA-RA, son of the Sun, AMEN-HETEP. 
(AMENOPHIs I.) 


-MC2BU] & Geil) 


AA-KHEPER-KA-RA, son of the Sun, TEHUTI-MES. 
(THOTHMEs I.) 


er 5 ac Pe aie en owt 4 


AA-KHEPER-EN-RA, son of NEFER-KHAU-TEHUTI-MES. 


the Sun, (THoTHMEs II.) 
© eee | 
oui) ee C= aes 
ws (0 LI eRe 
MAAT-Ka-RA, sonof HAT-SHEPSET-KHNEM-AMEN. 
the Sun, (QUEEN HATSHEPSU.) 
Ser a 5 
7MWM(omB) SB CS ify 
an ow 
MEN-KHEPER-RA, son of the Sun, TEHUTI-MES. 


(THoTHMEs III.) 


-w(2H) ee C=) 


AA-KHEPERU-RA, son of AMEN-HETEP NETER HEQ 
the Sun, ANNu. (AMENOPUHIS II.) 
“0. fay | mo) R 
9. A — o | > Xf | it 
a A | aw i 
MEN-KHEPERU-RA, son oT TEHUTI-MES-KHA-KHAU. 
the Sun, (THOTHMEs IV.) 


owls) ¢ C==7 


NEB-MAAT-RA, son of the Sun, | AMEN-HETEP HEQ UAst. 
(AMENOopHIs III.) 


, 
| 
4 
. 


ne 
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no} e Jon 


SUTEN HEMT THI. 
(A MESOPOTAMIAN WIFE OF AMENOPHIs III.) 


2 WSS) 2 (== 


NEFER-KHEPERU-RA-UA- sonof AMEN-HETEP NETER HEQ 


EN-RA, the Sun, Uast. (AMENOPHIS IV.) 
eae Sr 
NAW WA 
Os x ee, 
or KHU-EN-ATEN. 
a 
3) OSE (hI IN ab) 
a > © 
SUTEN HEMT URT NEFER NEFERU-ATEN NEFERTI-ITH. 


Royal wife, great lady. 


14. WMCotBl] % (Lug ra 


ANKH-KHEPERU-RA, son of SEAA-KA-NEKHT-KHEPERU-RA. 


the Sun, 
15. WA (o) | — : aca 
WAM & 
NEB-K1 KHEPERU- EPERU-RA, son of TuT-ANKH-AMEN HEQ 
the Sun, ANNU RESU. 


2 ate ie } e CeVauip 


KHEPER-KHEPERU-MAAT- sonof ATF-NETER n AI NETER 
ARI-RA, the Sun, HEQ UAST. 


i BCS Bes] 38 SUNS) 


TCHESER-KHEPERU-RA- sonof AMEN-MERI-EN HIERU- 
SETEP-EN-RA, the Sun, EM-HEB, 
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Dynasty XIX., from Thebes, B.C. 1400. 


weCSS) 8 CS) J 


MEN-PEHTET-RA, son of the Sun, RA-MESSU. 7 
(RAMESEs I.) 7 


2. Modes] So CRN] 


MEN-MAAT-RA, son of the Sun, PTAH-MERI-EN-SETI. 


(SETI I.) 
© 0) 
Mote] Bs CAdily) 
(== WANA 
UsR-MAAT-RA SETEP-EN-RA, son of RA-MESSU-MERI-AMEN. 
the Sun, (RAMEsEs IT.) 


oS) Se EAN) 


USR-MAAT-RA SETEP- son of AMEN MER-RA-MESES. 
EN-RA. the Sun, 


<=> 
4. | — lips SUTEN HEMT ASET-NEFERT. 
a SHOE Royal wife, 
5. aN Ss lt Si SUTEN MUT, Tul. 
Royal mother, 
\ — fo) =I 6 
eM ide) S Cie 
Y 2 mma “1 7* HVS 
Ba-RA-MERI-EN-AMEN, sonof PTAH-MERI-EN-HETEP- 


the Sun, HER-MAAT. 
(MENEPHTHAH.) 


MCB] eo CAND) 


UsR-KHEPERU-RA-mERI-AMEN, son of the 


SETI-MERI-EN-PTAH. 
Sun, (Seti II.) 
* These cartouches were formerly attributed to Rameses XII. 


{ 
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BEN) e GIT 


MEN-MA-RA SETEP-EN-RA, son of AMBEN-MESES-HE£Q-UastT. 
the Sun, (AMEN-MBSES. ) 


© MeO) SS GRAS) 


KuHu-EN-RA SETEP-EN-RA, son of PTAH-MERI-EN-SA-PTAH. 
the Sun, (MENEPHTHAH II.) 


wet Ww (4Fo8| = | > (of a=) 


Usr-KHAU-RA SETEP-EN-RA son of the RA-MERI AMEN-MERER 
MERI-AMEN, Sun, SET-NEKHT, 


Dynasty XX., from Thebes, B.C. 1200. 


MoI) BS Gi=tai) 


Usr-MAAT-RA-MERI-AMEN, sonof the RA-MESES-HEQ-ANNU. 
Sun, (RameEsEs ITI.) 


2 MAC oH) 3S Conduit) 


Usr-MAAT-RA SETEP-EN- son ofthe RA-MESES-MERI- AMEN- 
AMEN, Sun, RA HEQ MAAT. 
(RAMEsEs IV.) 


5 We (CoH We) SS Coli } 


Usr-MAAT-RA S-KHEPER- son of RA-MES-MERI AMEN. 
EN-RA, the Sun, AMEN SUTEN-F, 
(RAMESEs V.) 


RA-AMEN-MAAT- son of RA-AMEN-MESES NETER 
MERI-NEB, the Sun, HEQ ANNU. 
(RAMESES VI.) 


+e MATE.) 82 CmNENT 


RA-USR-MAAT-AMEN- son of RA-AMEN-MESES-TA 
MERI-SETEP-EN-RA, the Sun, NETER-HEQ-ANNU. 
(RamssEs VII.) 


« M(oflis—) ee Coat) 


RA-MAAT-USR-KHU-EN- son of RA-AMEN-MESES-MERI- 
AMEN, the Sun, AMEN. 
(RAMESES ila 


7 (fe ye i Cas =U) 


Neb ta S-KHA-EN-RA MERI- neb khau Sener, 


Lord of the AMEN, lord of crowns, (RAMESES IX.) 
land, 


 We(Collds) % obhiinS 


NEFER-KAU-RA SETEP- sonof RA-MESES-MERER-AMEN- 
EN-RA, the Sun, KHA-UAST. 


(RAMESES X.) 


2 — (Bis) BS Cai 


RA-KHEPER-MAAT SETEP- son of RA-MES SUTEN (?) AMEN. 
EN-RA, the Sun, (RAMESES XI.) 


o WEI) @ EIT) 


MEN-MAAT-RA srrep- son of the RA-MESES-MERER-AMEN KHA 
EN-RA, Sun, UAST NETER HEQ ANNU. 
(RAMESES XII.) 


MCA) © Cal oe 
q 


a 
. 
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Dynasty XXI., from Tanis, B.C. 1100. 
I 


1. |Jae(edBo-)| & (2 = aw iis) 


RA-HETCH-KHEPER- sonofthe AMEN-MER-NES-BA-NEB- 
SETEP-EN-RA, Sun, TETTETET. 


2 M2 Ba) Ss UK | 


RA-AA-KHEPER SETEP- son of the AMEN-MERI PA-SEB-KHA- 
EN-MENTU, Sun, NU. (PASEBKHANU I.) 


. Oi) ¢ Gis) 


UseR-MAAT-RA SETEP-EN- sonofthe Mrri-AMEN AMEN 
AMEN, Sun, EM-APT. 
(AMENEMAPT. ) 


MCB) & Che) 


RA-NETER-KHEPER SETEP-EN- son ofthe Sa-AMEN MERI-RA. 


AMEN, Sun, (Sa-AMEN.) 
© © eal 
MSM) S&S (Vee ofu] ) 
7 a a | Se. 
AA-SEH-RA, son of the NEFER-KA-RA-MERI- 
Sun, AMEN. 
ZBZZ R 
6 W417 ) & Up s2 
ees L4G AANA a® 
Hetcu WEQ.,,.. sonof Meri-AMEN-HERU-PA-SEB- 


the Sun, KHA-NU. (PASEBKHANU II.) 
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Dynasty XXI., from Thebes, B.C. 1100. 


OR) ¥ de oS 


Neter-hen-tep-en-AMEN, sonofthe HeEr- ra sa-AMEN. 


Prophet first of AMEN. Sun, (EIER-EIERU.) , 
Ws, 
a INE te) OS Toe 
Oo NW 
Neter hen tep en AMEN - ANKH. 
Prophet first of AMEN es - ANKH. 


5. WE (RRL) mses 
a Mlofdi-) & eK 


KHEPER-KHA-RA SETEP- son of the AMEN-MERI-Pal- 
EN-AMEN, Sun, NETCHEM (II.). 


5 le NS — == Suten mut HENT-TAUI. 
j Qs Fee 1) Royal mother, HENT-TAUI. 
Oo aww | 


Prophet first of | AMEN-RA, dee H. 


mL 0G 


Prophet first of | AMEN-RA, RA-MEN-KHEPER. 


8. || ! 5 sh eg Ea ere 


Prophet first of AMEN-RA, PAI-NETCHEM (III.). 
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bate west a om) 


Neter hemt en AMEN  suten sat, suten hemt MAAT-Ka-RA. © 
Divine wife of AMEN, royal daughter, royal wife. 


Dynasty XXII., from Bubastis, B.C. 966. 


woe.) & Cau | 


KHEPER-HETCH-RA son of AMEN-MERI-SHASHANOQ. 
SETEP-EN-RA, the Sun, (SHISHAK I.) 


2 (GS) 8 CHS) 


SEKHEM-KHEPER-RA _ son of AMEN-MERI UASARKEN. 


SETEP-EN-RA, the Sun, (OsorKON IL.) 
i, 
3. Me (oT) es GE =ilS) 
RA-usR-MAAT- son of AMEN-MERI-SA-AST. 
AMEN-SETEP-EN, the Sun, THEKELETH. 
eS 0) E44 O —=— 
2 We (ofall Series 
RA-USR-MAAT SETEP-EN- son of AMEN-MERI SA-BAST 
AMEN, the Sun, UASARKEN. 


(OsoRKON II.) 


6 M(ABIN | SS CYS liu ) 


SESHESH-KHEPER-RA son of the AMEN-RA-MERI 
SETEP-EN-AMEN, Sun, SHASH[ANQ]. 
(SHISHAK II.) 
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oi (off TH SCGEus=eW) 


HertcuH-RA-SETEP-EN-AMEN, sonof AMEN-MERI ASET-MERI 
NETER HEQ UAST, the Sun, THEKELETH. 
(TAKELETH IT,) 


we) 2 mms 


UsR-MAAT-RA son of AMEN-MERI-SHASHANQ HEQ 
SETEP-EN-RA, the Sun, NETER ANNU. 
(SHIsHAK IIT.) 


we CTAI=) 8 d==KM) 


Usr-MAAT-RA SETEP- son of AMEN-MERI PA-MAI. 
EN-AMEN, the Sun, (PA-MAI. ) 
: > ory 
2 M28) Catt wa“ ) 
AA-KHEPER-RA, son of the SHASHANQ. 
Sun, (SHISHAK IV.) 


Dynasty XXIII., from Tanis, B.C. 766. 


AGAR) Ee aaGiyenD 


SE-HER-AB-RA, son of the Sun, PETA-SA-BAST. 
a 
2 WAC Bae | 42 (2 Ves fl a= 1) 
AA-KHEPER-RA son of RA-AMEN-MERI UASARKENA. ‘ 


SETEP-EN- -AMEN, the Sun, (OsorKon III.) 


ar: 


Lise 


i) 


ie) 


a 


po 
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Dynasty XXIV., from Sais, B.C. 733. 


wMoefu) e (eL[= 


UaAH-KA-RA, | son of the Sun, BAKENRENF. 


Dynasty XXIV., from Ethiopia, B.C. 733. 


tau 16 tal Ete 
SUTEN KASHTA. 
King Kashta. 
Fe eS 593 
BCE) & CHD 
ae NII Neti UE = | 
AMEN-MERI P-ANKHI, — son of the Sun, P-ANKHI. 


wees] Se CH) 


MEN-KHEPER-RA,  sonof the Sun, P-ANKHI. 


Dynasty XXV., from Ethiopia, B.C. 700. 


MCeotu) S Gatsu) 


NEFER-KA-RA, son of the Sun, SHABAKA. 
(SABACO.) 


TrT-KAU-RA, son of the Sun, SHABATAKA. 
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i —S> Fs 
= Wa ( of oe 0) ] % ( J ee 7 
RA-NEFER-TEM-KHU, _ son of the Sun, TAHRQ, or, 


ey 


TAHARQA (TIRHAKAB). 


MS (mie IRAN) 


RA-BA-KA, son of lord of | AMEN-TA-NUATH. 
the Sun, Crowns, 


4 
‘ 
{ 
’ 


The Tan-da-ma-ni-e Y ey E>]! Ey <a 4 | of the cuneiform 
inscriptions. 


Dynasty XXVI., from Sais, B.C. 666. 


1. WA (of >) = (0 I Ree 


UAH-AB-RA, son of the Sun, PSEMTHEK. 
(PSAMMETICHUs I.) 


2 MCof ine] Bs 


UHEM-AB-RA, son of the Sun, NEKAU. 
(Necuo II.) 
ai. 
2M} % GIRS) 
a a 
NEFER-AB-RA, son of the Sun, PSEMTHEK. 


(PSAMMETICHUs II.) 


a¥k(olo] 8 (ef) 


TIAA-AB- eae son of the Sun, UAH-AB-RA. 
(APRIES.) 
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si ~~ Gr = 


KuNEM-AB-RA, son of the Sun, AAumeEs-sa-NET. 
(AmAsis IT.) 
ro) ——s 
oMmCFL) ee GPK 
ao neta pos eS 
ANKH-KA-EN-RA, son of the Sun, PSEMTHEK, 


(PSAMMETICHUus IIT.) 


Dynasty XXVII (Persian), B.C. 527. 


“BCMS) & CRIED 


MeEsuTH-RA, son of KEMBATHET. 
the Sun, (CAMBYSES. ) 
2. WA (ofle fle) = apm 
SETTU-RA, son of the Sun, ANTARIUSHA. 


(Darius HyYsTAasPEs.) 


eS (oul Sat) K = 


Lord of two lands, KHSHAIARSHA. (XERXES THE GREAT.) 


«BC ocid) se Jat) 


SENEN-EN-PTAH-TANEN- son of the (IKHABBESHA. ) 
SETEP, Sun, 


Son GEST DEGRA CEED 
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b. WA | Qe Ll bt] : 


ARTAKHSHASHAS. 
(ARTAXERXES. ) 


MCAT] Se Chitam) 


RA-MERI-AMEN, son of the Sun, ANTHERIRUTSHA. 
(Darius NoTHUS.) 


Dynasty XXVIII., from Sais. 


Wee) = USS) 


Neter nefer Usr-MAAT-RASETEP- lord of two | AMENRUT. 
God beautiful, EN-AMEN, lands, (AMYRTAEUS.) 


Dynasty XXIX., from Mendes, B.C. 399. 


wom) ¢ CON) 


BA-EN-RA NETERU- son of the NAIFAAURUT. 
MERI, Sun, 
\ © y 
Me) ee WHER) 
a & 2 a 2 
KHNEM-MAAT-RA, — son of the Sun, HAKER. 


(cE) Se GP) 


RA-USR-SETEP-EN-PTAH, son of the Sun, PSAMUT. 
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Dynasty XXX., from Sebennytus, B.C. 378. 


» MCGAME SE CASA 


S-NETCHEM-AB-RA son of the NEKHT-HERU-HEBT-MERI- 
SETEP-EN-AMEN, ~- °Sun, AMEN. 
(NEKTANEBES. ) 


2. MA (055 2) eG fd) 


RA-ARI-EN-MaAT, son of TCHE-HRA-SETEP-EN-AN- "HER. 


ihe Sun, 
MV : 
Sr well 
sMCoBu) S Gee 
KHEPER-KA-RA, son of the Sun, NEKHT-NEB-F. 


(NEKTANEBOS.) 


Dynasty XXXI.* Persians. 


Dynasty XXXII., Macedonians, B.C. 332. 


BCS) 


SETEP-EN-RA-MERI- son of the ALEKSANTRES. 
AMEN, Sun, (ALEXANDER THE Great.) 
~m a <4 Ise all 
oo ma 
maha taui SETEP-EN-RA- son of the PHIULIUPUAS. 
MERI-AMEN, Sun, (PHILIP ARRHIDAEUS). 


* The word ‘‘dynasty” is retained here for convenience of classi- 
fication. 
2k; 
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UGE) & QZCE 


a & 


RA-QA-AB-SETEP-EN-AMEN, son of the ALEKSANTRES. 
Sun, (ALEXANDER II.) 


Dynasty XXXIII., Ptolemies, B.C. 305. 


MCW) & S82 


SETEP-EN-RA-MERI son of the PTULMIS. 
AMEN, Sun, (Protemy I. SoTER I.) 
ESS IN 
Neter mut BARENIKET. 
Divine Mother (BERENICE I.) 
eee © eq 
3 PA (of) S&S Coe 
ae 1 Taw ray 
RA-USR-KA-MERI-AMEN, son of the Sun, PTULMIs. 


(ProLemy II. PHILADELPHUS.) 


aVoG eo ds Se Se) 


Sutenet sat suten sent suten hemt nebt taui ARSENAT. 
Royal daughter, royal sister, royal wife, lady of the two lands (ARSINO#) 


% S tio Cle KR 


Suten sat suten sent 
Royal daughter, royal sister 


PILATRA. 
(PHILOTERA, ) 
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MWS Tty) se 


N ETERUI-SENUI-AA-EN-RA-SETEP-A MEN-SEKHEM-EN-ANKH, son of the 


CAE Wy alt=) 


PYUALMIS ANKH TCHETTA PTAH MERI 
PToLemy (III. Euergetes I.), living for ever, beloved of PTAH. 


eS — EK a 
ae ever Oe ot 
Heqt nebt taui, BARENIKAT 
Princess, lady of the two lands, (BERENICE II.). 


0 Sh Yuta 


NETERUI-MENKHUI-AA-PTAH-SETEP-EN-RA-USR-KA-A MEN-SEKHEM: 
ANKH, 


Se CAsiitaue~) 


son of the Sun, PTUALMIS ANKH TCHETTA ASET MERI 
PTroLemy (IV. PHILOPATOR), living for ever, beloved of Isis. 


9 == 
9. | | Ri AD Sea fe 

a a ———— See 
Suten sat suten sent hemt urt nebt taui 


Royal daughter, royal sister, wife, great lady, lady of the two lands 


PEN) 


ARSINAI, 
ArSINO# (III., wife of PHILOPATOR I.) 
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ok QS Sn 


NeTERUI-MERUI-[A]TUI-AA-EN-PTAH-SETEP-RA-USR-KA-AMEN- 
SEKHEM-ANKH, 


Se Hehe) 


son of the Sun, PTUALMIS ANKH TCHETTA PTAH MERI. 
ProLemy (V. EpIpHANEs) living for ever, beloved of PTax. 


ProLtemy VI. EupATor, wanting. z 
a A O a ; 
mys thet! (aa inti as | 
i) a 2S = 9 
Suten sat sen  hemt QLAUAPETRAT. 
Royal daughter, sister, wife, (CLEOPATRA I.) 


12. WE 1s2 eck ities 


NETERUI-PERUI-AA-EN-PTAH-KHEPER-SETEP-EN-AMEN-ARI-MAAT-RA, 


Se Casi at=) 


son of the Sun, PTUALMIS ANKH TCHETTA PTAH MERI. 
ProLeMy (VII. PHILoMeTor I.), living for ever, beloved of PraH. 


x. © be So} hiya 


Sutenet sat suten sent hemt suten mut neb taui 
Royal daughter, royal sister, wife, royal mother, lady of the two lands, 


v=<|N2 Bs) 


QLAUAPETRAT. : 
(CLEOPATRA II. wife of PHILOMETOR I.) 


ae iy 
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ProLemy VIII. Puiropator II. wanting. 


1 CUR TS hae 


NETERUI-PERUI-AA-EN-PTAH-SETEP-EN-AMEN-ARI-MAAT-RA-SEKHEM- 


ANKH, 
© Oo fe 
Se CAhHlihai=) 
a | aE 5 =O 
son of the Sun, PTUALMIS ANKH TCHETTA PTAH MERI. 


PTOLEMY (IX. EUERGETEs II.), living for ever, beloved of Pray. 


15. ws Soeur 4 ag 
Suten net neb taui 
King of North and South, lord of two lands, 


Chee 


NETERUI-MENKHUI-MAT-S-MERI-NETCH-AA-PTAH-SEK HEM-SETEP-EN- 
RA-AMEN-ARI-MAAT, 


ee ee a | 


Rasa neb khau PTUALMIS ANKH TCHETTA PTAH MERI. 
son of the Sun, lord of PTOLEMY X. (SoTER II. PHILOMETOR II.) 
diadems, ; 
6 eck 
I v5 a maw ZL] 

Suten net, NETERUI-MENKHUI-AA-PTAH-SETEP-EN-RA-AMEN- 
King of North ARI-MAAT-SENEN-PTAH-ANKH-EN, 

and South, 


 GAaWarlesfalis) 


son of the PrUALMIS TCHETU-NEF ALEKSENTRES ANKH TCHETTA PTAH 
MERI, ProLeMy (XI.) called is he ALEXANDER, living for 
ever, beloved of PTAH. 


Sun, 
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a 
17, ate ee “0, Ss . 
Heqt nebt taui ERPA-UR-QEBH-BAAARENEKAT. 
Princess, lady of two lands, BERENICE (III.) 


ProLeMy XII. wanting. 


8. WB OL ao aa knm Sa AYT 


P-NETER-N-AA-ENTI-NEHEM-PTAH-SETEP-EN-ARI-MAAT-EN- 
RA-AMEN-SEKHEM-ANKH, 


ee CAssW aces 


son of the Sun, PTUALMIS ANKH TCHETTA Pray ASET MERI. 
ProLemy (XIII.), living for ever, beloved of Isis and PTAH. 


ve = ARES Poss) 


Nebt taui QLAPETRAT TCHETTU-NES TRAPENET. 
Lady of two lands, CLEOPATRA, called TRYPHAENA. 
eo Aga §|LS 
20. 1) $\ <a 
ae Ce eee 
Heqt taui QLUAPETER. 
Queen of two lands. CLEOPATRA (VIL.) 
O- 
21. ws Px a (22s hNN) 
Suten net neb taui PruALMISs. ‘ 
King of North and lord of two lands, Provcemy (XIV.) 
South, 
= ee 09 Ja 
eo es, (PTS 
Ra sa neb khau KiskRES ANKH TCHETTA PTAH ASET MERI 
son of the lord of Casar, living for ever, of PraAH and 


Sun, diadems, Tsts beloved. 
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Dynasty XXXIV. Roman Emperors. B.C. 27. 


1 Os =. saa eee 


Suten net neb taui AUTEQRETER 


King of North and lord of two lands, AUTOCRATOR, 
South, 


ee oN el 


JMB a neb khau KisERES ANKH TCHETTA PraH ASET MERI 
Sun’s son lord of crowns, CsAR (AuGUSTUS), living for ever, 
of PraH and Ists beloved. 


ee 10) <7 
ws ( Cs i) 
- »» Ness 2 Bill 


Suten net neb taui AUTEQRETER Ra sa neb khau 
AUTOCRATOR, son of the Sun, lord of 
diadems, 


2° iin = Ty 


TEBARIS KISERES ankh tchetta 
TIBERIUS CASAR, living for ever. 


3 MCT Nee ll SS 


HEQ HEQU AUTEKRETER PTAH ASET MERi son of the 
King of kings, AurocraAToR, of Pray and Isis beloved, Sun, 


ARWoQWlSoest AMI 


QaAIs KAISERES KERMENIQIS. 
Gatus (CALIGULA) C@SAR GERMANICUS. 


SS AC 
wo eee =| SS 
4. Tae A ! | ae 
Suten net neb_ taui AUTEQRETER KISERES, 


AUTOCRATOR C&SAR, 
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AD eS A all aeas 
eee nul (42 les ) 


Ra sa neb khau QLUTES TIBARESA. 
Sun’s son, lord of crowns, CLAUDIUS TIBERIUS. 
BE Aumlirk {Pinna NEL 
: SOS IE wows 
neb taui HEQ HEQU-SETEP-EN-ASET MERI PTAH, 
King of North lord of Ruler of rulers, chosen one of Isis, 
and South, two lands, beloved of Ptah. 
reat Yaak PA 
a 
Bill has WN OS 
sa Ra neb khau AUTUKRETER ANRANI. 
Sun’s son, lord of crowns, (AUTOCRATOR NERO). 
SS © 
oe. Oe pea | (SS — X | S 
GALBA, son of the Sun, 


7S = REIS 


MerRQEsS AUTHUNES (Marcus Oro). 


709 = SA) SO Att eo is a 
SS II l + A Ns @ <= = 
Sun’s son, lord of KISERES ENT KHU AUTUKRETER. 
crowns, Casar he who defendeth AUTOCRATOR. 


VITELLIUS (wanting). P 


I 
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ss RNS T 


a— | 


Suten net (?) 


AUTUKRETUR KISARFS, 
AUTOCRATOR CASSAR, 


== Se eee NW 
Wa? Pe ta a* 
UsPISINES ENT KHU. 
‘sea c la he who defendeth. 


Suten net ( 


® Poe Lathe 


V1a © —t— tt 


AUTEKRETUR TETIS KESERES, 
AUTOCRATOR TITUS CASAR, 


es TZ! (StalY) ie 


Sun’s son, lord of USPESINFS ENT KHU. ~ 
crowns, VESPASIANUS, he who defendeth. 
TOs = @ A. => N= 
: ==> ala ae al 
AUTUKRETUR KISEREs, 
AUTOCRATOR CAESAR, 
We es SY WS 
AO a l Ps l 5 
Sun’s son, lord of TUMETINES ENT KHU. 
crowns DomiTIANus, he who defendeth, 


n ACN 


Q SA! SS 
eC Qo) zs 


as) — 8 


AUTUKRETER KISERES, son of the Sun, 
AUTOCRATOR CAESAR, 


(= aie 


NBRUAIS 


ENT KHU. 


Nerva, he who defendeth. 


iS) 
fest 
WwW 
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2 & = (Qe INEM 


AUTUKRETER KAISERES NERUAUI, 
AUTOCRATOR C@SAR NERVA, 


ae oo: GULP RSM | 


the Sun’s TRAIANES ENT KHU ARSUT KERMINEQSA NTEKIQES. 
son, lord TRAJAN, (AuGUSTUS) GERMANICUS DACIUS. 
of crowns, he who defendeth. 


2 = (eS alel—] 


AUTUKRETER KisERES TRIUNS, 
AUTOCRATOR CAESAR TRAJAN, 


MOB A Ness Qe 6) ae \ 
p=4 
were ga yy 
the Sun’s son, lord of crowns, ATRINES ENT KHU. 
HiapriaAn, he who defendeth. 


“4° 8 (Shvhal) GIST) 


Suten hemt SABINAT SEBESTA ANKH TCHETTA. 
Royal wife, SABINA, SEBASTE living for ever. 
15. 208 sae gery King of the North and South, lord of the world, 


(Kae Teh V= 4H Pe Us) 


AUTUKRETER Kisrres Tuites Anis ATRINS, 
AUTOCRATOR CASAR TiTus AELIUS HADRIANUS, 


sa Gan SNS I (ea 


the Sun’s son, ANTUNINES SEBESTHESUS BAUS ENTI KHUI. 
lord of crowns, ANTONINUS AUGUsTUS PrUs, he who defendeth. 
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AUTEKRETER KAISERES. 
AUTOCRATOR CaiSAR, 


Gages 


the Sun’s son, AURELAIS ANTININES ENT KHU ANKH TCHETTA. 
lord of crowns, AURELIUS ANTONINUS, he who defendeth, living 
‘ for ever. 

Cre Ss ep ice —S— 

SS Fa Sa — 
AUTEKRETER KESERS LUKI 
AUTOCRATOR CASAR Lucius 

4 = x 

WS ee 
AULLI UARA ANKH TCHETTA. 
AELIUS VERUS, living for ever. 


18, 8 — (IP SSEONE = | 


AUTEKRETIRS KISAURES, 
AUTOCRATOR Casar, 


aw Cae DIR B [les 
0 2e2 C= OES pS 


the Sun’s son, lord of crowns, KAMTAUS sawn e: ENTI KHU. 
ComMmopbus ANTONINUS, 


( ob § 
19, AurocraToR Casar ob ll 5 \ cata eae 


SAURIS ENTI KHU. 
SEVERUS. 
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20. AurocratTor Casar mown O 5° we, 


—Ht#—- FO 


ANTANENES ENT KHU. 
ANTONINUS [CARACALLA]. 


91, AUTOCRATOR CA&SAR 
(a (aR 


KAT ENTI KHU. 
GETA. 


—— 4 © 
9.2, AUTOCRATOR CiSAR (Bom 5 


TAKSAS ENTI KHU. 
DECIUS. 
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‘Abbas Bridge ... Acco 
‘Abbas Pasha .. 162 
Rule of ae Joe. 03} 
‘Abbas II. Hilmy, Khe- 
dive, ... #0 460196 
Abbas, Wreck ... 354, 790 
“Abbasa f 73 
“Abbasid Khalifa at Fgyos 
Last: -... bs 79 
“Abbasid Khaltfas, List i 72 
“Abd-al“Aziz... 7S 
‘Abd-Allah wad Sfid, 
Jaalin Chief ... A855 
‘Abd-Allah, Tomb of ... 419 
‘Abd-Allah, Khalifa, see 
Khalifa. 
“Abd-Allahi $23.5388 
“Abd al-Kader .... 114, 354 


“Abd-al-Malik ... seo As 
‘Abd al-Muttalib 7 3ee 
‘Abd ar-Rasfil Ahmad, 
Discovery of Mummies 
at Dér al-Bahari . 674 


Abercromby, Sir Ralph 8r | 


Abkah .. uz 

Ablutions, Be amnmadan 
Practice - 338 

Aboccis ... ; 730 
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Abraham =... 1321, 3g0,040 
Abram~... ; ere 4 
Abshek ... 2920 
Abt « 134 
Abtu, see Abydos 
Abu -+33) 134, 693 
Abt SVAlhfar, ite = 406 


Abfi ‘Alial-Manstr  ... 75 


‘Abii Anga . 819 
Abt Bakr 70, 324, 327, 351 
Abfi Dis 2992 
Abfti Fatma -— 70 
Abt Girgah . 540 
Abii Hadri, Monastery 

Oe oa Sex ~2 Spo ey OO 
Abii Haggag 581, 589 
Abii Hamed 55, 98, 


737) 75° 768-771, 789-791 


Abti Hamed - Karéma 
Railway aay oy | 
Abtt Hamed to Khartim 
by Railway 792 
Abt Hammad ... 406 
Abti Hanifa 349 


Abfi Honnés ©... 0 553 


Abt Kerkas ... 496 
| Abt Klea ie ent ig2 
Abt Klea, Wells of 92, 780 
Abukir ... oa tea ee 
Abt Kru 92 


Abt Kussi = 
Abii Mfs4 Hartin sotto 


| Abt’L‘Asakir Gésh se RS 
Abft’l-Gésh Khumara- 
weyh, Reign of ong he 


Abi’l-Hasan ‘Ali aa 


ere 
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PAGE PAGE 
Abt’l-Kasim ... wed | *Abydos ... ‘26, 34, 40; 
Abft’l-Misk KAftr .. 74 47, 148, 151, 206, 

Abi Mansfir, Shékh, 549, 553, 607, 623, 683 
Pyramid of ... TAGS History, Religious Im- 


Abu-Milki, Letters from, 
Tellal“AmarnaTablets 21 

Abt Rodash, Pyramids of 
456, 470 

Abfi Salih 138, 139, 539, 
541, 704, 705, 718, 779 


Abu Salma is ei AS 
Abd Sargah, Church of... 415 
Abfti Sallim ees REA pOe: 
Abfi Shfisha... =< AGT 
Ab&a Simbel, Description 

of sel RES) 


Abt SH Great Temple 
built by Rameses II. 
46, 192, 198, 463, 740 


Repairs by Captain 
Johnstone, etc.  .... 745 
Abf&i Sinfin, Cataract ...792 
Abu-Sir . ; «136 


Abusir, Pend Builderk 
of ... 31, 456;470,471 
Rock, Names and Dates 
inscribed on 747, 772 
Abt’s Séfén 415, 418 
Abfi Siwér vee AL AOS 
Abtt Talib 323, 3224 
Abfi Tamim Ma’add al- 
Mustansir-b-illah, see 
Ma’ad. 
Abti Tig .. 497, 560 
Abt Tisht oi ne AO g 


portance, etc. 564-573 
ing iste: ws 5-9 
Memnonium built... 45 


Monuments discovered 
by M. Mariette 

567-570 
Necropolis... 20505 
Shrine of Osiris vee PEO 

Stele and Statue dis- 
covered at... ee AO 

aablets of “1, 5,6)9, 
34) 57% 599 

ogee Alae 
188, 192, 570 
Tombs of 185, 188, 566 

Abyssinia (i, Pepa 
325, 749 

Abyssinians, Italians de- 
feated by, at Adua ... 97 
Reaper Names of the... 238 
Achillas .. pe ea LO 
Achoris . ~ see OT 2 
ACT, eens df Ae nl Sry 
Adam... 339; 331; 332, 341 
and Eve. Meeting of... 344 


Temple of 


Ad-Daila, Oasis of Ae yl 
Ad-Damar, Description 
of, etc. . 796, 802 


Ad-Dér, Cemetery at ... 681 
Addu-asharid, Letter from, 

Tell al--Amarna Tablets 22 
Adft (Edfu) 512, 689 
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Adlan, ... sik str O21 
Administration of Anti- 
quities +7 e OG2 
Adnan ... sf B21 
Adrianople, Mahdi oe SPa52 
Agua 7 aT <i 97 
Adultery 320, 344 
PEA sds 558 
ZElius Gallus ray 5855 
610, 753 
fflius Verus ... 875 
Afmilianus so pate Od 
Africa, Northern Parts of 43 
SAATIES 5s wide a 330 
Agathon... a ee i3t4 
Aggane, Mr. E. G. 42380 
Agrippinus ‘9. yf LO 
Aha, see Menes. 
Ahmad ... ..-78, 478, 706 
Ahmad Bey. ... igi HOT 
Ahmad. ibn Kéghalagh... 74 
Ahmad ibn-Tulfin ... 414 


Mosque of 72, 419 

Reign of, Justice, etc. . 72 
Ahmad Kamal Bey 437, 676 
Ahmad the Carpenter ... 478 
Ahmim, see Akhmim. 


Abnas 135.539 
Ahtes 30, 838 
Ai +. <3 9,945). 846 
Sarcophagus of ty 293 
Tomb of 558, 660 


Ain Estakherab (Well)... 525 
Aird & Co., Messrs. 166, 
169, 711 


Aisha 324,355 


PAGE 
Akabah, Gulf of 131, 392, 393 
Akabah-ar-Rafah Frontier 393 
‘Akashah— 
Sddan Military eae 771 
Sulphur Spring, etc. .... 774 
Akerblad ar) ite 1209 
Akhaemenes ... 54 
Akhmim 135, 312, 435, 
538, 563; 564, 581 
Akhthoés, see Khati. 


A Rata 735 
‘Akka (Acre), Capture af | 
Aku, Tomb of . ay aer 
Al-Abidiyah ...  A92 


Al-“Adhra, Church: of -3...4%5 
Al-Adid, last of Fatimid 


Khalifas a some TES 
Al-‘Adil II. ae 75 
Al‘ Adil Ketbugha, Rule of Hak 
Al-Adil Selamish ee 76 
Al-‘Adil Séyf ad-Din... 75 
Al-Amin 4 vin, EOE 


Al-‘Amrah, Tombs at, 

143-148, 571 

Al-‘Arish, Population ... 302 

Treaty Bac in Or 

Alashiya, King of, Letters 

from, Tell al-“Amarna 
Tablets 


: fade 
Al-Ashraf Khalil, Rule 
Of-etc. 4. Self 
‘Tomb of .. 422 
Al-Ashraf Kdjak 77 


Al-Ashraf Mtisa nit75 
Al-Ashraf Sha‘ban ery 
Al-Ashraf Taman-Bey ... 79 


a? « thet tis 


INDEX. 881 
a5 PAGE PAGE 
AL ‘Assirat oe ... 497 | Alexander, Writer Lae 
Al-‘Ayat are .» 495 | Alexandria 58, 367, 426 
Al-Azhar, Mosque of, 74, 420 Battle of (1801) MET SY 
Al-Aszignss a; EE) TIO Bombardment of ... 88 
Al-‘Aziz, Khalifa 74, 420 Captured by Khubasa 73 
Al‘Aziz, ‘Othman cial A Catacombs . 372, 377 
AL‘Aziz Yosuf ... El Christianity preached 
Al-Baguat Xe Wie 523 by St. Mark 303, 368 
Al-Bakara Rapid LET o2 Christians persecuted at 369 
Al-Balad, Shékh 79, 438 Cleopatra’s Needles 372 
Al-Balyana . 564 Decline of... P7368 
Albania ... ee tg S 18x Destruction of A 65 
Al-Barsha, Ancient Excavationsinasystem- 

Tombs of — ... +» 554 atic manner, Desire 


Albert N’yanza 149, 151, 155 
Al-Buk‘ah . 819 
Al-Dabbah me LETT 9 
' Aleksantres, see Alexan- 
der II. 
Aleppo, Battle ... elegy i) 
Alexander I, see Ptolemy 
XI, 
Alexander [1., see Ptolemy 
XI. 
Alexander IT. (Macedon) 
56, 866 
Alexander, Bishop of 
Alexandria ... ode 6G 
Alexander, Patriarch 311, 314 
Alexander Severus fc. GR 
Alexander the Great 55, 
178, 455, 591, 865 
Rule in Egypt, death, 
ete. this mel 55 
Shrine of, Temple of 
Luxor fia es 591 


for’... ni PIO 78 
Excavations, Mr. Ho- 

garth’s conclusions 379 
Foundation of 56, 367 
Gymnasium ... Hh 390 
Harbour .. 369 
Heptastadium ...369 
Jews’ Quarter 6A Bir 


Library and Museum 
founded 56, 207, 368 
Lighthouse or Pharos 369 
Massacre at ... ead ok 

Museum and Library 

56, 368 and note, 
369, 370 

Museum and Library 
burning of... eno) 

Museum of  Greco- 
Roman Antiquities 378 
Necropolis... Sete ys (it 

Occupation and Evacu- 
ation by Gen. Fraser 82 
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Alexandria— 
Paneum aC aes TL 
Patriarchs of 67, 68, 

71, 305, 310-316, 754 
Pompey’s Pillar 65, 371 
Population 302, 367, 368 
Quarrelsome tendency 

of Populace 368 


and note 
Religious Controversies 369 
Revolt ot et 65 
Riots in ie 62, 88 
Roman Rule restricted 
tO. sick Sef 335-404 
Serapeum _- ... ...370 
Second Siege of oxen 1 
_ Soma... oe S937 1 
Storming of at various 
periods... 81, 368 
Theatre oe aio’ L 
Walls ... a co A f 
To Cairo by Railway 380 
Al-Faiz ... ie re WA 
Al-Fasher af 701 
Al-Fayyum and note... 37 
Al-Ferdan Bs sai i397 


Al-Fir'atn, Mastabat 478, 485 
Al-Fustat 71, 73, 413, 414 


Al-Gazira S21, 28490, O92 
Al-Ghtiri— 
Mosque of ... bad whe > 
Tomb of | .... wisi422 
Al-Hadi... =; ae 72 


Al-Hafir — Dervishes — 
Scene of action be- 
tween the Egyptian 


Artillery and Gun- 


boats ... ERT 
Al-Hafiz... a} fg ATS 
Al-Hagg Muhammad 
Mushassib Mitisa Ash- 
Shairi... 581 
Al-Hagedg 381 
Al-Hakim— 
Druzes, Sect founded 
by... as 75 
Rule aS Clits 75 
Al-Hasanén, Mosque of 422 
Al-Hibah ov 235 
Al-Hira, Kingdom AES P1321 
Al-Husén <n 94455940 
Al-Huwéyat, Wells of ... 779 
Al-Kar‘ah 5 <15GL 
Al-kes Ree pig 
‘“* Al-Lewa ” 5 aoe ieee 
Al-Makrizi «shot! E30seG0 
‘Ali Bey... :, 339 
Ravlesete: 80 
‘Ali, son-in-law of Mu- 
hammad the Prophet, 
Followers of, Shia sec- 
tion of Muhammadans 
74, 351, 706 
“Aliab “Aa neal {908 
‘Ali Dinar 761 
Ali ‘Umayyad Khalifa 71 
‘Alt Wad-Helu .... 820, 823 
Al-kab 31, 134, 196, 
681, 682, 683 
Tombs found at, etc... 682 


Al-Kahira, new Capital 
founded 


74 


; 
| 


INDEX, 
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Al-Ka’im = -» 74 | Al-Mu‘ayyad ... er hO 
Al-Kais . : . 540 | Al-Mu‘ayyad Ahmad ... 78 
Al- Kamil, Mubainmaddy: . 75 | Al-Mu‘azzam Tiiranshah 75 
Al-Kamil Sha‘ban .. TT | Al-Mu‘izz, Fatimid Ruler 
Al-Kantara . 388, 391 of Egypt — . 74 
Al-Kassasin ...406 | Al-Mu'‘izz, Aybek ik 
Al-Kaswa a 324 | Al-Mukawkis_ ... epsh7t 
 Al-Kata‘i (Katai), Sabarb Al-Muntasir |... aertr f”) 


of Cairo SO eRe ge ran A 
Al-Khargah, Oasis of 175, 179 
Al-Khattara 498, 692 
Al-Khurunfish 340 note, 348 


Al-Kula, Pyramid of ... 681 
Al-Kur’an $5707 
Al Kusiyah 135, 558 


Al-lahtn, Pyramid of 456, 536 
Al-Mahamid . 681 
Al-Mahdi 10 25 MS 


Al-Mahsamah sped tox} 

Al-Makawkas, see Mu- 
kawkis. 

Al-Makerif, see Berber. 

Al-Ma‘mtin Bee 72, 

Al-Manstir 72,74 


Al-Manstir Abfi Bakr ... 77 


Al-Manstir ‘Ali ... eLed At | 
Al-Mansfir ‘Ali ibn Aybek 76 
Al-Manstir Kala‘in  ... 76 
Al-Manstr Lajin teed Ad 
Al-Mans(tir Muhammad 75,77 
Al-Mega re 0, 
Al-Menshah aa C4 
Almohades Pra 5e 
Almsgiving, Muhamma- 
dan 338 


Al-Mu‘allakah, hare of 417 


Alt-Musta‘in 
Al-Musta‘lt 4 nee TAS) 


Al-Mu'tasim . .. sate he 
Al-Mutawakkil ... soa 1 
Al-Mu'tazz ae Bee Ae? 
Al-Muzaffar Bébars II. 77 
Al-Muzaffar Haget ane Bf 
Al-Muzaffar Kutuz, Rule 
Ofnete., ¥; 76 


Al- ‘Obed. (Al- iad 
90, Loo, 180, 354 


Alphabets— 

Arabic ie eae 

Coptic 5235 

Hieroglyphic Charac- 

tEESc.. 22,213 

Al-Sirat ... me 330 
Altaku, Battle of copies 
Al-Tunduba . 501 
Al-Uksur, see Luxor. 
Al-Urdi... Sat ify) 
Al-Uzza ber 
‘Alwah ... wit ae 779 
Al-Walid I... cee TLL 
Al-Walid II. ... eee! 
Al-Wasta . 495 
Al-Wathik as mre hs 
‘Amada ... Fs8 
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Amim, “Eater of the 
Dead ” 264, 265, 269 
Amarah, Temple of 753, 775 
Amasis, see Aahmes. 


Amba Mina... ee LA 

Amba Musas, Church 
dedicated to... te a 

Amba Shentfidah or 


White Monastery 561-562 
Ambukél 774, 779 
Amélineau, M., 143 note, 

148, 571, 682 
Amen, god, 50, 55, 190, 

515, 570, 588, 592, 

594, 597, 601, 614, 

Clb Oro. sOeLe Ons. 

‘ 655, 73° 
See also Amen-Ra. 
Amen, Priests of 47, 
187, 655, 656, 750 

Take refuge at Napata 750 

Temple of, at Karnak 

43, 596 

Tombs constructed un- 

der rule of 187, 660-662 
Amen, Secret Ordinances 


Gist eon. ons ssc LAS 
Amen-arit, Queen 753, 808 
Amenartés ... 51, 52, 612 

Statue of in the Cairo 

Museum ... Rak: bate: 
memple of = i. SHOES 
Amen-em-apt 49, 857 
Amen-em-hat ... 649 


Amenemhat I. 8, 36, 529, 
544, 551; 737, 843 


PAGE 
Amenemhat II. 8, 37, 
410, 548, 554, 844 
Amenemhat III. 9, 37, 
154, 489,1°499, 539, 
535) 772, 844 
Sphinxes of ... aie AO 
Tomb of se an 58S 
Amenemhat IV. 8, 38, 844 


Amen-em-hat, Scribe, 
Statue of i 508 
Tomb of ... 649 

Amen-em-heb ... 648, 738 


Amen-her-khepesh-f ... 653 
Amen-hetep, Tomb of 648 
Amen-hetep L., Coffin and 
Mummy : sic 1698 
Amen-hetep II... ine 


Cartouch of ... =! 636 
Amen-hetep III. 129, 05 
Ameni, tomb of 544-547 


Ameni-Antef- Amen-em- 


hat: ceed .. 39, 845 
Amen-Khetashen (?), 

Pyramid of... OE 
Amen - meri - Aset - meri 

Thekeleth. 24 ...860 
Amen-meri-en-Heru-em- 

invel oye aus er ... 853 
Amen-mer-Nes-ba-Tettet- 

et ok . 857 


Amen Mer-Ra-Meses ...854 
Amen-meri- Pai-netchem 


GLy.:.. 


Amen-meri-P-ankhi ... 861 
Amen-meri Pa-mai ...860 
Amen-meri Pa-seb-kha- 

nu wee sO a, 


| 
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PAGE PAGE 
Amen-meri-sa-Ast ...859 44; Luxor Temple, 
Amen-meri sa-Bast Ua- 591, 592; Memnon 
sarken ...859 identified with, 666; 


Amen-meri-Shashanq ...859 
Amen-meri-Shashanq heq 


neter Annu ..860 
Amen-meri Uasarken ...859 
Amen-mes . 650 
Amen-meses 46, 855 
Tomb of 651, 663 


Amen-meses-heq-Uast ...855 
Amen-netek, Pyramid of 812 


Amenophis or Amen- 
hetes: Tia, 42, 193, 
599, 604, 622, 682, 


684, 688, 852 

Coffin and Mummy ... 678 
Amenophis or Amen-he- 
tep II. 9, 19, 42, 43, 
436, 593, 597, 39, 
715, 727, 774, 852; 
Mummy of Mer-en- 
Ptah found in Tomb of, 
46, 437, 663; Temple 
of, at Madamifid, 606 ; 
Tomb of 46, 
Amenophis or Amen-he- 


655 


tep IIL. Ojc20, BK, 
445, 481, 494, 555; 
587, 5992, 591, 592, 
593, 594, 595, 597 
598, 604, 609, 610, 
658, 665, 671, 682, 
696, 715, 724, 749, 


| American 


Pillar with figure of, 
200; Tomb of . 660 
Amenophis Amen- 
hetep IV. (Khu-en- 
Aten) 20,43, 44, 555, 
588, 604, 621, 853 
History of 555-550 
Amen-Ra 43, iis aie. 
136, 13%, 176, 1775 
178, 256, 269, 283, 
542, 555, 556, 583, 
587, 589, 590, 607, 
Ci Cae BONA Guns, 
657, 727; 734, 739; 
738, 743, 784 
256, 283 
283, 289, 
290, 291, 
Temple dedicated to, 
by Darius.. : 
Amen - Ra - meri Slash 
[anq] ... ..859 
Amen-rut (Amyrtzus) 54, 864 
Ament ... Soc nae 1 30 
Amenta ... 258, 261, 268 
Amen-ta-nuath ... .. 862 
Amentet 440, 654, 835 
Missionaries, 
Educational Work of 
127, 316, 318, 559 
American Mission Hos- 


or 


Attributes 
Hymns to 
436 


- 504 


852, 


7755 letters, 21, 


2 


pital - 38 
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Ameru ... nae EROT 4: 
Am-f-Khent ... oe eE35 
Am-f-peh ae FSG Its 
Amina ... 96, 323, 353 
Amkhent 135 e037 
Amnis Trajanus sans 
Amon-Shipelta (7), Pye 
mid of .. 809 
Am-peh... a. 37 


‘Amr ibn al-Asi 139, 313; 
368, 370, note, 
385, 419 
Burning of the Library 
of the Serapeum 370, 
371 note 
Conquest of Egypt 69, 
79-71, 395, 324 
‘Amr, Mosque of Seay 2) 
Amrou, see ‘Amr ibn al- 
‘Asi. 
Amsu-Amen ... Pa] 
Amsu, Form of Amen- Ra 
134, 135, 178, 283, 
563, 577, 59°, 613, 


{ 672, 727, 743 
Amsu-nekht, Overseer of 


Granaries, Tomb of ... 647 
Amulets... 441, 442 
Amu-netcheh, Tomb of 648 


Amyrteus (Amen-rut) 

54, 864 
An a 32, 471, 840 
Ana 39, 846 
Anab 40, 849 
Ananius... BLO 
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Anastasius, Emperor, 


Reign of EP +n GO 
Anastasius of Antioch, 

67 note 

Anastasius, Patriarch ... 313 

Anba Shenfiti, Church of 415 

Anbar, Governor of ... 73 

Ancestors, Tablet of ... 599 
Ancient Empire, Earliest 
period of Egyptian 


History « « sas eae 
Cemetery of the - 683 
Andronicus ore 
Aneb-hetch 136, 474 
Aneq 73°, 734 
Angels ... ... 329 


Anglo-French Agreement 107 
An-Hapi, Sete! Mummy 


OFF oes ees . 678 
Anher 134, 136 
Anher-Shu 176, 614 
Ani 261, 262, 

263, 264, 267, 268, 286 

Maxims of ... 47, 48, 

278, 438 
Papyrus of Scenes 


showing the Heart 
of Man weighed in 


the balance after 

Death 261-269 
Anibe ey 739 
Animals, iieronvenie 


Signs representing... 218 

Muhammadan Beliefs 331 

Ankareb, River... 
Ankh Amulet 


. 800 
5 AT 


INDEX, 887 
PAGE PAGE 
Ankh-ka-en-R4 .. ...863 | Antinoopolis, Foundation 
Ankh-kheperu-Ra ...853 Givers se Peto 
Ankh-nes-nefer-ab-Ra ... 605 | Antinous 63, 553 
Ankh-s-en-pa-Aten atte i Antiochus 11. ... LDS 
Annals of Egyptian Antiochus IV. ... Be iAg§ 
Kings, Historical Value 9 | Antipater po 2256 
An-Nasir Ahmad ... 77 | Antirhodus, Island of 371 
An-Nasir Hasan Le Antisthenes 457 
Plague in Cairo FR Antoninus Pius, Emperor, 
An-Nasir, Mosque of ... 420 63, 515, 516, 523; 
An-Nasir Muhammad, 612, 721, 874 


Rule, Deposition and 
Restoration, etc. ... 77 
Burgi Sultan ... tenia 8) 

Annu (Heliopolis) 136, 
; 269, 453 note, 455 
Annu-Shemeau 453 note, 679 


Anpu 135, 215, 297 
An-rut-f ... HES 
Anshas ar-Raml . ATI 
Antacus... Paste 
Antaeopolis . 560 
‘Antar, Stable of eas 
Antariusha ..863 


Antef (Antefa) Kings, 
35, 36, 641, 842, 843 


Antef-aa I. ee Sidon 43 
Antefiaa ‘TI? "95 tee 
Antef-da III. ... Satge 
Antef-aa IV. ... 1. aBG 
Antef-ia V. we « 
Antef-aqer, Tomb of... 2686 
Antherirutsha ..864 
Anthropomorphites dé} 369 
Antinoé... 545 553) 554 


Antoninus Martyr . 402 

Antony and Cleopatra 368,369 

Antony, St., Chapel of... 415 
Anubis, God of the Dead 
135, 257; 258, 261, 
264, 297, 298, 376, 

528, 593, 643, 658 

Anugqet . 696, 716 
Apep, Demon of Mist, 

282, 285 note 


Apepa 49, 850 
Apes, Tomb of... ..- 660 
Apet... ae 1582 
Aphobis K Mil A 
Aphroditopolis 1395: 296, 530 
Apion 23, 457 


Apis, Worship of 29, 136, 
229, 376, 475 


Attributes 214-800 
Bull ... 63, 376 
Slaughter of, by Cam- 
byses 475 and note 
Mausoleum, Descrip- 
tion of ... 480 
Apocryphal Gospels... 17 
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Apollinopolis Magna 134, 686 


Parva, Site of « IR 
Apollonius, Bishop — of 
Tanis AL 


Apostasy, Punisitiens es 344 
Apostles... ‘ Lai33o. 
Apries (Hophra) 53, 473, 862 
Apts, The 43, 283,575, 593 


Apu 135, 563, 672 
Ap-uat Baie - 135 
Aquarium at Gazira ay ey) 
Aquaa (Official) . 503 


Aquiline Noses 
Arab Art, 


142 and note 
Museum of ... 


424 
Arab, Hag oaecleeiT® 
‘Arabat al - Madf(inah 
(Abydos) 2 564 
Arabi Pasha 87, 89, 
935.1 2ENa22 
Rebellion 89,90, 406 
Arabia -... Wig TA, 825 
Arabic Alphabet wi2g4 
Arabs—- 
Bursting of the Dam 
built by Saba . 321 
Characteristics . 322 
Conquest of Egypt 24, 
79 395, 313 
Descent no Beit 
Kingdoms of Padenaiia 
and al-Hira, Estab- 
lishment of 321 
Muhammadanism, see 
that title. 
Religions 89, 321, 322 
Sinai ... . 392 
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“Arafat, Mount “341 and note 
Araj, Oasis of... Af es 
Arcadius, Emperor of the 
Hast. cc. Ks ol 1:06 
Archangels, Fours wer g20 
Archimedes wi° 
‘AGchles ee: ae Reser tt 
Area included in term 
Egypt... santo 
ATOR tea gas 95, 746 
Ariab Sh Pay. 
Arif, Mom Dy@iee- re: 
Arian Controversy, see 
Arius. 
Ari-hes-nefer, Temple of, 719 
‘Aris bstac-- a SES 
Aristagoras “457 
Aristophanes | of cae 
tium .... - 397 
Arit-hetep nib 2 
Arius and the Arian Cam 
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779, 777 
Granite Statues on ... 777 
Armant ... 498, 562, 679 
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Egyptian Towns 1 308 
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Artacama pel ... 56 | Asru - Meri - Amen, 
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Atchi sf 036 
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AtEm! ae. AELZO 
Aten, the Disk A .44, 588, 621 
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Awlad ‘Amra . 498 
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Hafsa 324, 328 
Hagar 321, 341 
Hagar Silsila 132, 687 
Sandstone Beds at ... 688 
Hagg “+ 345 
Haggi Kandil 3 555 
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Hagia Sophia, Church of, 
Model for Mosques 
built by the Turks 

Haker- ... 54, 864 


Hakim, MOsqas OE 420 
Halawin (Tribe) 115 
Halfaya ... : S28 
Halfah-Kerma, Stidan - 


Military Railway 771, 
Halfah-Khartim Railway 


Receipts Bie 
Halima ... eee 
Hall, Mr. H. R. 630, 632 
Hall of Double Truth ... 261 


Ham, Biblical name of 

Egypt... ae eae ©. 6: 
Hambal... me Nn 
Hambalites 349 
Hamdab Island 790 
Hamilton, Mr. ... 457 
Hammad, Tomb of 512 
Hammamat Inscription 36 
Hamra al-Kuswa, ‘Abba- 

sid Capital... Gage 
Hanafites viel 340 
Hanafiyyah 419, 581 
Hanassiyah al-Madina ... 538 
Hanés, City of ... 538 
Hannek... < kay gO 
Wapi (Apis) 267, 376, 


450, 644, 676 note 
169, 269, 272 
Attributes 2x24 300 
Harmachis 261, 282, 
287, 468, 469, 556, 570, 
614, 643, 736, 741, 742, 
743, 746 


Hap (Nile) 
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PAGE 
Harmachis— 

Temple built by the 
Heretic King Ge 
Haroéris : 000 
Harper, Tomb"ot the~ "6605 
Flarpocrates’ *./. ee OOE 
Harris Papyrus... 10, 206 
Hartin ar-Rashid nee arp 2 
Hasan : Ris 5 ALB, 
Hasan, “Children of”... 543 
Hasan Pasha... ne ET 

Hasan, Sultan, Mosque of 
A421, 422 
Hasanén, Mosque of 346, 348 
Hashin ... ae O32 


Hashish prohibited by 
strict Muhammadans 342 
Ha-suten, see Het-suten. 


Haswa ne Sete: 
Hathor 17, 134, 135, 
136, 261, 299, 408, 
438, 53% 573, 5925 
634, 638, 645, 690, 
716, 730 
Attributes” —:.. in. 299 
Chapel of. .:.. fag O92 
Pillars with representa- 
tons: Of o- <2. Laue BOT 
Temple of 473, 720, 739 
The, Cow. off as . 7634-035 
Hathor-Sat, Princess, 
Jewellery of, discovered 
at Dahshtir 487, 488 


Hatmehit NG PP I37, 


= PAGE 
Hatshepset 42, 43, 543, 
593, 594, 597 and 


note, 599, 604, 619, 
621, 622, 852 


619, 620, 
621, 627 
Tomb ‘ef _— 626, 627, 657 
Hatshepset-meri-Ra ... 624 
Hawamdiyah an, AOE 
Hawara, Pyramid of 37, 
459, 535 
Hawkins, Mr. H.-V. ... 788 
Hay, Mr. he fe 2G 
Heart Amulet ... .t. 44T 
Heart of Man weighed in 
the Balanceafter Death, 
Scenes in the Papyrus 
of Ani, etc. 261-269 
Hebbah, Island of — ... 790 
Hebennu 7554s 
Hebrews and Egyptians, 
Intercourse of ate ney) 
Influence of Egyptian 
customs on Hebrews 15 
(See also Jews). 


Temple of 


Hebt 176, 524 
Hebt Temple 54, 176 
Hecateus on 2135008 
Hecatompylus ... pea 5 Or 
Hekateeus a ea12e 

Helena, Empress 540, 
561, 562, 578 

Heliopolis 17, 29, 37, 46, 

Cote Onl 30, moo, 


208, 283,372, 453, 
454; 455) 595, 734) 751 
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Heliopolis— Hermopolis 136, 137, 553 
Priest College of, sup- Hermopolis Magna... 553 
pressed... ... 208 | Hermopolis Parva (Da- 
Temple of 46, 188, 454 manhtr) 135, 352, 380 
Heliopolis of Syria Herodotus 1, 22, 46, 170, 
MBaaibek\e fea ASS 301, 407, 408, 447; 
Helwan ... ae ae 00 450, 457, 461, 462, 
Hen-nekht aes Teneo 3a 463, 472, 480, 527, 
Hennu Boat —_290 and note 531, 534, _ rat 
Hens aster! Aves 57 | Chemmin Aon 
: ka-Ra er Sey: Labyrinth, Description 
FHlenoticon, issued by Zeno 68 sau es - 537 


Hent-taui, Queen 674, 858 
leprae: ne xh 860 
Heptanomis, 134, 539, 
and note 
Heptastadium ... 369 
and note, 371 
Heqab, Tomb of 699, 701 
Hegzat ..- Soe sh 130 
Her we ae -.. 844 
Her-ab 552, 699 
ler abeRasw eee =u) 848 
Heraclius 69, 71, 139, 
313, 325 
Herakleopolis 34,518,538 
Ff Magna ... 135 
Hercules 560, 754 
Heretic King 44, 555, 556 
Her-Heru, First Priest- 
King ... ..' 80, 858 
Her-Khuf 33) 723, 748 
Fiermes'... 374, 553 
Hermonthis 134, 679 


Memphis, Account Of 


479-484. 

Mummifying, Art of 
447, 448 

Pyramids of Gizah, 

Building of — 461- 
464, 466 


Thebes, Account of ... 582 
Heru, a god, see Horus. 


Heru; Nombtofer we. 402 
Heru-a-kau ane 1 O09 
Heru-Behutet ... 134 


Heru-em-heb 9, 45, 538, 

590, 600, 605, 612, 
648, 658, 688, 735 
Heru-hetep, Tomb of ... 438 


Eterup ts. bosctae S| 
Heru-khenti Fat eG 
Heru-khuf 438, 699, 701, 

723, 748 
Heru-khuti 261, 282 
Heru-nefer-ka_... atl ga 


Heru-nefer-kau ... wwe 34 


a0 . - i - hog ' 
ee 
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Heru-nest, Taui ..844 | Hierakonpolis ... ae ai 

Heru-netch-tef-f, Temple Ancient site of 681, 686 

é¢ of ae aa - 721 | Hierasycaminus Paeieis 
ae ee ‘Atel + 751,785 | Hieratic System of Writ- 

cae shee oY sydd ING tis’. 204, 205, 206 

oes meee Heru- phen, 53° Hieroglyphics 204, 205, 206 
Herutatat 4¢ or es Aahmes, Naval Officer, 

3 ft s, AF Life of 241-2 

sien ee 136, 690, 691 Miplnabes ae en 
erz Bey 424, 562 d 

Presber > Soiree Book of the Dead 277, 278 


Hesepti(Semti) 5, 29, 572, 837 


Hesi, Tomb of, Carved 
Panels from ... 7 202 
Hess, Dr. i v2 200 
Hetchefa 30, 838 
Hetch-Ra-setep-en-Amen, 
neter Heq Uast CUS 
Hetep-neteru~  ... aos 
Hetep-Sekhemui 29, 837 
Hetepet: s.. a con Saki 
Het-erpat . 562 
Het Hert, see Hathor. 
Het-Heru, see Hathor. 
Het-Heru-sa ..846 
Het-Ptah-ka eeu 
Het-Sfent 070 
Het-suten rea ee 5 
Het-suten-henen 290 and 
note, 538 
Het-ta-her-abt ... 1g 
Hezekiah ip woeus2 
Hibis, Temple of tS 
Hiteksa ashame ee arent) O 
Annihilation of Army 
by the Mahdi Mia53 


Funeral Procession 
and Ceremony of 
“‘ Opening the 


Mouth”... 257-265 
Determinatives 212, 223 
Directions in which 


Inscriptions may be 


read 204 
History of the Dernhee 
ment of 208-212 
Ideographic and Pho- 
netic Methods of 
using Signs eeu Ql E 
Kings and Queens, 
Lists 837-3876 
List of principal Hiero- 
glyphic Signs and 
their Phonetic 
Values 217-223 
Numbers Be ate 
Tale. of. the Two 
Brothers,” Translite- 
rated and Translated 
Extract 214-217 
PAZ x53 ave amekas 
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PAGE 
Hijra, First meted 
ee eecond= «.. ane ey" 
Hilal ibn Badr ... 44 
Hillat, Mustafa... ES 
Hill of the Golden Calf 395 
Himyar ... 32%; 322 
Hipparchus Reso 
Hisham ... 71, 139 
Historical Summary 26-115 
History of Egypt— 
Division into three 
periods 24 
French evacuation 81 


Independent State(868) 72 
Independence declared 
(1772) 80 
Province of Rome 60 
Province of ‘Turkish 
Empire 79, 81 


Ptolemy II. orders a 
History to be written 207 

Sources of information 1, 10 

Twodistinct Kingdoms 


prior to time of 

Menes ae ee 24. 
Hobbs, Major .. . IOL 
Hodgson, Mr.C.G._ ... 788 
Hogarth, Mr. 379, 625 
Hogg, Dr. aes 559 
Holled-Smith, Sir C. 96, 747 
Homer ... 584, 585 
Honey=:-. ats 
Hophra ... 53 
Horapollo 23, t40, 443 
Horeb aaeas 
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135-137, 
265, 268, 
204, 270; 
450, 488, 516, 517, 
538, 579, 592, 644, 
676 note, 687, 690, 

691, 716, 736, 


- Horus, god 
256, 261, 
268, 282, 


741 


Battle with Set 296, 
297, 560 
Defeat of Typhon (Set) 
295, 560 


Temple dedicated to 
Horus, Children of 267, 


687 


450, 644 
Horus-Ra 56 BDL 
Horus-Seker, god Se e0y 
Horus-Sept, god Beiy, 


Horus title or Aa name 
of Kings Pha 
Hoskins, Mr. 210, 508, 
520, 523, 776, 783, 784, 
803 note, 815, 816 

Hospital, American Mis- 


sion .. 382 
ELOUTIS”.<. a TERE 
Household Cavalry, 

Moonlight Charge in 

URIS rac ; sre Oo 
“House of Eternity” ... 485 
House of the Sun Serer yb 
Houses of ancient Egyp- 

tian Gentleman and 

Peasant 194, 195 


Howard, Hon. H. G. L., 
killed... 


. 820 
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PAGE 

Hu (or Nekht) een 
ch E 136, 837 
Hui, Combjofiets..7 5649, 652 


Hiligh, Mongol Leader 76 
Hunefer, Funeral  Pro- 


cession, etc., of “i ae Fs 
Ehunieysee a .. 838 
Hunt and Grenfell, 

Drgie ists ene 3759 


Hunter, Gen. Sir A. 98, 
79°; 793, 815 


SHupterss Pyramid”... > 33 
Husén : Zine, 122 
Tomb.ef “4. guia SL? 


Plyksos, 2; 12,14, 37, 30,41) 
49, 143, 298, 409, 410, 474, 
551, 682, 724 


Derivation of Name... 38 
Origin, etc; 4... saat 7 3° 
Remains of ... Seay oi 
Sphinx of Amenemhat 

III attributed to ... 49 
Summary... ey al 
Wars against... O82 


Hymn of Triumph... 46 
Hymn to Osiris by Isis 


and Nephthys ora, 295 
Hymn to Ra_ 176, 269, 270, 
436, 520 

Hypatia... =e ne caO7 
Hypostyle Hall sos 
Hypsele... a aes es 
Hystaspes 54, 176 

rE 


Ibis Sas xe 5553 


PAGE 

Iblis (Devil)... see 3 ZO 

Ibrahim (1773)... 1dSo 
Ibrahim, son of Muham- 

mad ‘Ali den O25 OF HO 


Ibrahim, son of Muham- 
mad the Prophet 325, 706 


Ibrahim, ‘Umayyad 
Khalifa abe Sete ee 
Ibrim 80, 732, 739, 749 


Ichneumon, Worship of 539 
I-em-hetep — (Imouthis) 

33, 299, 408, 687, 839 
I-em-hetep, Temple of ... 719 


Ignorance, period of, 
among the Arabs... 322 

Ikbal Hanem ... ae 690 

Ikhshid ... a Ue A, 


Ilahtin, Pyramid built at 37 
Imam, Mosque of the ... 347 
Imém or Preacher LN Ba 
Imam Shaféi, Festival of 347 
Imamians or Shi‘ites 349-351 


Imandes ban oh 30 
Imouthis 299, 408 note, 
687, 839 
Imports, Value of — 102, 
109, II5 
Inarés ... ; E2554 


Indian Mail, Pioneer of 
the Overland Route... 402 


Indian Pilgrimage to 
Mecca ft Reet yells 
Indians ... ibe nico 
Indiction, Years of — ... 241 
Inks, Coloured ... Ju 1200 
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Intoxicating Liquors, Pro- 
hibition of, by the 
Kur’an E42 
Ionia... age HGS 
Ipeq-Heru Sh Se ag 
plyaigese a 706 note, 779 


Irby and Mangles, Messrs. 555 
Irrigation 156, 157 
Sadan Scheme 109 ; 
see also under Nile. 


Isaac, Patriarch... Sogn cyte 
Iseium of Denderah ... 576 
Ishmael ... Reis Sip 
Isidore ... ys tet OF. 


Isis. 116, 633217 36,5 9@6: 
261, 265, 267, 262% 
291, 376, 450, 516, 
560, 570, 576, 577, 
592, 691, 713, 716, 
719, 722; 73°, 734; 

736, 754,870 

Head cut off by Horus 297 

Pylon dedicated to ... 576 

Temple of -:- 500 ype 
Temple of, at Phils 

715, 716, 717, 718, 720 
Wanderings, etc., in 
search of the Body 

of Osiris 292-207 
Isis and Nephthys, Hymn 

to Osiris us ehhi2O7 

Islam, see Muhammadanism 
* Islands of the Blessed,” 
supposed employment 

of deceased ... 270-273 


PAGE 
Ismaelites : Se 
Esmatl(2773) =--. 7s. (Bo 


A 


Isma‘il, Khedive 84, 129, 
158, 432, 453, 771 


Khedivial Library, 
Foundation of ... 424 
Rule of Extravagance, 
etc. Bi 85-87 


Ismail, son of Muham- 


mad ‘Ali 82, 87, 755, 814 
Isma‘iliyah 384, 335, 

387, 385, 403, 408 

Israelites 403, 409 
Israelites in Egypt, 

Sojourn of ... fon ae 

Israfel, Archangel ASEs 26 

TSSUS = esate : Sees 


Ita, Princess, Tomb of, 
Discovery of Jewellery 493 


Itinerary of Marcus 
Aurelius oe ate setOg 
Tuaa and Thuau— 555 


Contents of the Tomb 
of ... 20,433; 607; om 
Discovery of the Tomb 


Of oes AB ane OOK, 
List of Furniture, &c., 
found 668-675 
Tusaaset ... ae: Foon (Oni 
Tuta-Melek sin =e OOM 
‘ 


Ja‘alin Arabs, Revolt 762, 815 
Jacobite-Melkite, Reli- 
gious Feud 312-314 


era, er 


INDEX. 


PAGE 
Jacob’s Sons buying Corn 
in Egypt, Representa- 
tion of alleged = 550, 551 


Jackson Pasha, Col. 

H. W. 5 Ciyjeskex 
Ja‘far : FOO 
Jahiliyah ave Oe 
James, Patriarch 314, 415 
Jann . 330 
JebeP lér eG 28 
Jennings, Mr. eer 
Jéqnier.... EAG. 5 72 
Jeroboam Ox 


Jerusalem, Destruction of 63 
Jesus Christ 330,577 
Ashmifinén, Traditions 


as to . 554 
Muhammad’s views on 350 
Jethroe, Well of SER OR 
Jewellery, Discovery of, 
at Dahshir 487-493 
Jews 308, 325 
Alexandria, Jewish 
Quarter 6350374 
Census (1907) a So. 
Heliopolis, Jewish 
Population ADS 
Persecution of 62, 64, 78 
Jinn 33% 344 
Johar i 401352 
John of Antioch Asitt29 
John of  Damanhar, 
Church of . 418 


John, Patriarch 312, 313, 
314, 315, 316 


O98. 
PAGE 
John the Baptist, Chapel 

ORS ei AES 
Johnstone, Captain | H. 

Die cane te tee AS 
Toktan: ... er eee 
Jollois and  Devilliers, 

M.M. 619 
Jomard .. cen aA Ga 
Jones, De F. Wood a set goede 
Jordan, Mr. .. 508 
Jordan Valley ... in Re 


Joseph, husband of Mary 577 


Joseph, © ‘Patriarch «. of 
Alexandria 314, 315 
478, 531 


Joseph, Prime Minister 
of Pharaoh 12-14, 445, 


478, 709 
Joseph’s Well 42 
Josephus .. 23, AT, 493 
Josiah, King of Judah... 52 
Jovianus 66, 312 


Judgment, Day of, Mu- 
hammadan Beliefs 330, 331 

Judgment of the Dead, 
Scenes from the Papy- 


rus of Ani, etc. 257-268 
Julian the Apostate 66, 312 
Julianus... iSO 
Julius Africanus LEAT 
ValtussCeesar:--... PE 366 
Jupiter ... 586, 608 
Jupiter Ammon, Oasis 

OL BN ahi anh Ay LPT ger 
Jur River .- 499 
Justice ... Sc Ren sy 
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PAGE 
Justinian 392, 395 

Isis and Osiris Worship 

at Phila, Destruc- 
tion_of- Lemple “cee 727 
Reign of se 2aeOD 
Justinus I. Re patho 
ustinus i; o>... TP asxes 
Justus + HS 
Juvenal .. . 576 
Juwérya... eh 325 

K 

Ka ae ...2, 186,187 


Ka of Ptah, House. of, 
see Memphis. 


Ka‘aba ... 323, 324, 339-341 
Covering and Veil ... 348 
Plan=..: - 340 

Kabasos anke6 

Kabtshiyah . 803 

Kachif note . 507 


Kadashman-Bél (?) 18, 20, 44 


Kadesh 19, 589, 608, 

743, 744 
Ka-en-Ra 8, 841 
Kafr Ad-Dawar... . 380 
Kafr “Ammar 7 inA95 
Kafr az-Zayyat ... Fe AGOO 
Kagera River . 149 | 
Ka-hebset 136 
Ka-hefennu sei h27 
K4hir, Planet, or Mars is HAL 
Kahra .. 681 
Kahtan ... ae REE A 
Kaibar Cataract .. 776 
Kais . 540 
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Kat Bey deg Agaio 
Tomb-Mosque of 422, 423 
Kakaa 8, 32, 471, 482, 839 
Ka-kam, Pyramid at ... 477 


Ka-Kau... 5, 29, 471, 837 
Kalabshah 130, 132, 727, 749 

Description of AZT 
Kaltela, Pyramid of ... 814 
Kalytb ... E3%, 402 
Kalyubiyah 137, 203 4b 

Population =e Og 
Kambasutent ... Rae ) 
“Kames ... 42, 641, 651, 851 
Kana (Keneh) ... 497, 573 
Kana, Province of . 498 
Kansth ... et irs as 7S 
Kanstth al-Ghiri Mss 


Kanstiweh al-Ghfri Sultan 422 
Kantara (Al-Kantara) 


385, 388 
Kapur ... st reise i 
Ka-Qam ae HE 
Kagemna, Tomb of . 485 
Ka-Ra 30, 838 
Karaduniyash, King of 
18, 20, 44 
Karafah (Cemetery) 347 
Karakush 5 ae 
Karéma ... 768, 787, 788 
Railway 2 Oe 
Karman Pet he pi is 


Karnak 154, 580, 587,593 
Dromos 3 IQt 
Fall of Columns, Inse- 

curity of Foundations 


196, 197, 603 
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Karnak— Kembathet ... 863 
Hallof Columns 597, 601 Kena, Kenah, Keneh 130, 


Khensu, Temple of ... 47 

Obelisks as Sue re 
Plans of 594, 596, 598, 

600, 602 

Ptolemaic Gateway ... 595 
Ruins of Original Tem- 
ple in honour of the 


god Amen 199, 593 
Statues 438, 604 
‘Tablesotos... 1, 0, 362509 
Temple of 198, 582, 

593, 604 
Warpuati III. <t. er Of 
Karr, Mr. Seton ae "O53 
Kartassi... ore 726 
Karthet ... a3 8 
Ieasaters.t Hee no eh 
Kasala’... 97, 756 


Kasa-az-Zayan, Temple 


and note 515, 516 
Ka-Sempt fa 6 6136 
Ka-Set-Ra .. 850 
Kashta ... 51, 613, 861 
Kasr Gaitah (Temple) 

514, 515 
Kasr as-Sayyad ... e557 2 
Kassingar rei 68 


Kata, Suburb ..: ah 72 


Kat (Geta) 64, 876 
Kau al- Kabir ...) 560 
Kau-Ra ... 8, 842 
Kautsky, Dr. ... Ke TT 
Ka-Zam... ate swantg6 


mebti. ©. oF rigid 


132, 138, 498, 675 


Population... 291/302 
Kenemins ti Pail SO 
Kenemet, Oasis of — ... 175 


Kenreth, Pyramid of ... 813 
Kenthatebit 753, 808 
Kerbela, Battle of 344, 422 


Kerma ... 768, 7715:7:76, 738 
Kerreri— 
Battlefield of... wee O22 
Hills of ae OLS 
INeSelie ns. iS. Ge Seay 
Kesh, see Cush. 
Westone We. 135 


Kestha 267, 376, 450, 
644, 676, note 


Keteshs —. ie ... 660 
Khaa-kheru-Ra... ... 847 
Khabbesha 54, 481, 863 
Khadijah 323, 34e 
Kha-em-hat, ‘Tomb of 
648, 650 
Kha-hetep-Ra ... 846 
Kha-f-Ra or Chephren 
8, 31, 839 
Pyramid built by 30, 463 
Sphinx, connection 
with 31, 468, 469 
Statues 189, 438 
Kha-f-Ra-Ankh, Tomb 
Olds. os bee? fo) 


Kha-kau-Ra (Usertsen 
DUT esies 8, 844 
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Khalifa— 
Army annihilated ... 818 
House 25020 
Meaning of word... 422 


Successor of the Mahdi, 
Khalifa go, 94 ‘Abd 
‘Allahi (1885-1899) 

98; 99; 356, 758, 819, $20 


Slatin Pasha’s de- 
scription of . 356 
Tombs of 422 
(See also names of 
Khalifas, Abii Bakr, 
‘Omar, etc.) 
Khalig Canal 73 
Khamartiyeh Sa 


Khammurabi’s Code of 


Laws, Discovery of ... 436 
Khandak 80, 778 
Kha-nefer-Ra ... 846 
Kha-sekhemui ...20, 605, 683 


Khargah, Oasis of 54, 
138, 180, 499-528 


Antiquities Reh EY 
Christian Cemetery 

523) 524; 525 
Description of Se 
Excursions ieee 515 
Formation of... . 508 
Junction 497, 501 
Mosque at ep A 
Population 302, 511 
Religion sie rr 
Survey of ~ 508 | 
Wells and Aqueducts 525 
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Khartfim 9°, 93, 98, 
152, 756, 
Bank of ae opened 
at. 
Bicwee 
Contractors for 
Defences 
Description of 
Egyptian Garrison, 
Withdrawal of, 
Murder of Gordon, 
etc. 92, 354) 
Fall of -. 
Foundation of 82, 
Gordon Memorial Col- 
lege 
Mosque : 
Museum of Baeptan 
and Meroitic Anti- 
quities 
Nile between Khana 
and Aswan Cataracts 
150, 
Occupation by Lord 
Kitchener ... : 
Palace of the Sirdar ... 
Ram, The 
Statue of General 
Gordon é 
Zoological Gardens ... 
| Khartim from WaAdi 
Halfa 
Two Routes ... 
Kharu 
Khasut . 


PAGE 


768 


Low 
oe ods: 
Baer pals! 
pe esi 
Sitsen 


826 
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Khata‘ana ss 408 
Khati. ... 34, 548, 552, 842 

Tomb of 552, 560 


Khati.I., Prince of Siut 24 
Khati II., Prince of Siut 34 


Khatib. .... hee Ty 37 
Khébar .t0 D0. ner Es. 
Khedivial Library Vp 424 


Khemennu (Hermopolis) 
141, 265, 553 
563-564 
.. 854 


Khemmis 
Khem-maat-R4... 
See Suten-benen. 
Khennu... Oh: ... 688 
Khennu-sesu, Tomb of 7o1 
Khensu, 176, 591 ; T'em- 


ple, 47, 55- 
Khent-abet 137, 409 
Khenti-Amenti ... 1OYO 
Khepera 281, 443 


“Khepera Scarabeeus  ... 443 


Kheper-ka-Ra (Usertsen 


I) 8, 702, 812,844, 865 | 


Kheper-kha-Ra (Usert- 

sen IT) 8, 844 
Kheper-Kheperu-M aat- 

Ari Ra ie 853 


Khephren, see Kha-f-Ra. 
Khesun, see Khasut. 


Kheta— 
Identification of the 
Tribe 743, 744 | 
Military Operations 


against, Lo, 45, 589, 
601, 607, 613, 614, 
743, 744 


PAGE 
Kheta— 
Temple built to com- 
memorate ... a PAO 
Prince of AGo7 
Princess married to 
Rameses II. 146 
Khian ...850 
Khirebu hit 443 
Khizam ie ke 498 
Khnem-ab-Ra ... ... 863 
Khnem-maat Ra oe OOL 
Khnemit, Princess, Tomb 
of, Discovery of 
Jewellery 403 
Khnemu 134, 135, 176, 


279, 592, 596, 681, 


709, 716, 734 
Khnemu-hetep, son of 


Nehera 37, 547 
Khnemu-hetep I. eRe] 
Tomb of ae OO 


Khnemu-hetep IT., Tomb 
(ol pat apart 199, 547-551 


Khnemu-hetep III. ... 548 
Tomb of .. O51 
Khnemu-Ra _.... <5 EO 


Khnemu-khenu, Tomb of 703 
Kohima ran ory Mote 
Khonsu (Khensu) 288, 

298, 587, 59° 595, 
615, 691, 754, 784 


Khonsu-hetep ... ae 347 
Khshaiarsha ... 863 
Khu-asut ak . 634 


Khu Aten, see Tell al- 
‘“Amarna. 
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Khubasa, Fatimid General, 
ete. iit 6 
Khu-en-Aten, see Ameno- 
phis IV. 
Khu-en-Ra setep-en-Ra 855 
Khufu (Cheops) 8, 31, 
460, 461, 573, 577, 839 
Pyramid built by, see 
Great Pyramid. 


76 


Temple founded at 
Tentyra srt 
Wickedness of wee 


Khufu-Menat, see Menat 
Khufu. 


Khunes, Tomb of a5 TOE 
Khurshid Pasha wen 423 
Khiishkadam See 
Khut-Aten, City built by 

the Heretic King, 44, 

555-558 

Tomb of ahs. 
Khu-taiu-Ra 605, 844 
Khuua, Tomb of + YONI 
Khuzéma Ves 
Kilkipa ... 20 | 
Kinana ... aon. 
Kings— 

Lists ©... be san cel 
Abydos Tablet . 5-9 
Dynastic Egyptian 

Kings ... 837-876 

Style “King of the 
South and North” 133 | 

Titles on Monuments 2 | 

Tombs of the 653-673 


(See also names of 


Kings.) 
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“ Kiosk,” or ‘“‘ Pharaoh’s 
Bed,” at Phil Sigyi2e 
Kirbikan 790, 816 
Battle of , AEROS 
Kirshar, Temple of — ... 730 
Kiswah ... ahegg 


Kitchener, Lord 94, 97, 
771, 807, 826, 827, 
829, 331 
Dervishes, War with... 772 
Sidan Military Rail- 
way Construction 


768-771 
Kitchener, Colonel 99 
Kléber, General 81 


Kochome, Pyramid at... 477 
Kodok, Village of 
Fa-Shoda known as 89, 99 


Kokreb ... tniszion 

K6m al-Ahmar ... ... 686 

Kom al Dikk 371, 379. 

Kom ash-Shukafa Tay 72 
Kom Ombos 132, 299, 

576, 688 

Chapel of Hathor ... 689 


Great Temple 689, 


690, 691 
Mammisi 689, 692 
Plan of ‘Temple . 689 


Pumping Station, etc. 692 
Kordofan 99, 748, 814 
Korésh ‘Tribe Ree eoS 


Korosko (Kurusku) 36, 

723, 137, 746, 749, 750 
Korti” 91, 93, 97, 778, 779 
K6shah ... 94, 771, 774 
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Kubalab ... 818 | Karna, Temple of, “ete> ~~ 
Kubban — BIG 2 5 606, 639, 640, 641, 652 
Kubbat Idris.. . 775 | Kurnat Murrai Cemetery 
Kubbat Salim ... 2995 641, 652 
Kuéka ... 2975 | Kurru . 768 
Kftfah . D308? 349, aes note | Remains of Pyramids 
Kufrah, Oa of : £80 | 456, 780 
Kuft 134, 498, 577, Kartah ... 735, 778, 779 
Kullah, Drinking Bottles, Kurusku . ++» 737 
manufacture of ... 573 | Kets 498, 516,577 
Pyramids of es PednG Kusae (Cusae) fae - 135 
Kulfisna 496, 540 | Kustamma, Cemetery of 734 
Kulzum .. 383 note | Kynonpolis » Fa ery 
Kummah 749, 773 | Kysis, Temple of 517, 521 
_ Fortress as 
Ruins.. 773 774 
Kummah, ‘Nile ie Re- Labyrinth 37) 531, 534, 536 
cords at 39 | Ladd {53 555 
Kur’an ... 322, 327, 328, 329 | Lagus is ZO 
Collection and arrange- | Lake Mareotis ... Se H 
ment of ‘sections ... 328 | Lake Menzala, Steam 
Collection in Cairo | Service inaugurated ... 111 
Museum . 425 | Lake Moeris 37 
Cufic (Kfifi) C carct Lake Rahad go 
ters, Old Copies of | Lake Sirbonis ws 398 
Kur’an written in'706 note | Land of the Spirits 32, 748 
Destruction of Hafsa’s and .oltaxem Se Fey 
copy ... 328 | Lane, Mr. 172, 320 note, 
Fatihah + 361 | 336, 344, 346, 347, 
_ Second Chapter (verse | 359, 362 
256) . 335 | Language— 
Women not allowed re Coptic Language ‘305, 306 


touch the Kur’an ... 357 
Kurbelab igg46 
Kurigaizu 18 
Karktr,; Oasis of ‘F979 


English, Study of 127, 128 
French, Study of 127, 128 
Greek superseding 


Egyptian 207, 208 
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Language— — Lepsius, Dr.— ; 
Sahidic and ae Pyramid ._ Building 
Dialects. ... . 306 Theory... vs ABT 
Lascelles, Consul General 86 Lepsius and  Chabas 
Lat... B22 Publishers. of Ancient ; 
Lathyrus, see ‘Ptolemy X, Diane foun Bas Tome : 
ee € 63, 681 oe Gf Rameses!EVi2n(668p 666 | 
Latus Fish Worship ©... 681 —— = bec ae 
Law, Administration of 127 | |p : ae See ass 
Lawlessness of Arabs... 397 ote s me mgs oa ae 
Lawrence, Dr. ... #21383 rine Soe fe ioe 
Lebab Island... 353, 778 Pwd Capt: el oe 
ere 38, 4 a — Lewis, Prof. Hayter ... 412 
553; 582 ot 606 | Lewis’s Brigade... sae ORS 
Lek, Island of . yak Libraries— a 
Lélat ‘Ashtfira ... aa: Alexandrian 57, 369, 370 
Lélat al-Miarag.. SeaekG Khedivial’* ... wee 424 
Lélat an-Nusf min a chag a- Pergamenian 368 note, 369 
ban... oo s+ 347 Serapeum .... iy Oe 
Lélet al-Kadr ... --- 347 | Libya ...4s, 46, 47, 62, 584 
Lélet al-Nukta ... pe ye Conquest of ... ae O15 
Lemnos... vee -> 352 | Libyan Desert ..- w+ 180 
WECOV Lee cee gs a OO Libyan Kings of Egypt 50 
Leo-il.... see eS Lihyeatn Sk va TA] 
Leo Africanus rice ROmehOG 1 Tren aces = bs 66 
age nee 385;_386 note Lieblein.. see 24 
pests, Dr, 2 t543 Linant Bey 162, 386, 534,535 
ane pee pee pe Linen: Weaving... 563, 573 
4 i I nhs Lion..and the Unicorn 
ass, B50, ‘te Boe, | playing Draughts, 
- 806, 807, 814 Facsimile of “ Satiri- 
Dates assigned ‘to cal”. Papyrus lechaos 
‘Egyptian Dynasties Lisht, Pyramids of 37, ’ 
60, 61 


456, 529 
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“Little Temple” see 
Thothmes II. 
Lloyd, Colonel... 
Lloyd, Mr. E. H. 
Lochias ... ; 
Logos ... 236 ie 
Loret, M. 436, 653, 657, 

658, 660, 
Work of 
Lote Tree of Paradise 
335» 347 
Louis IX. in Egypt 76 
Louis Philippe, Clock 
presented to Muham- 
mad ‘Ali Sot ADE 
Lower Egypt 133, 134, 
137) 
Pre-Dynastic Kings of 
Lucas and Aird, Messrs., 
Construction of Rail- 
way from  Suakin 
to Berber 93, 795 
EUcius, see 312, 875 
Lucius Nobanus 61 
axOrieetg Lois tye 32, 
191, 498, 579 
American Mission at 581 
Boarding School for 
Girls a ROT 
Description of ...079 
Hospital founded by 
Mise, Janes. Cook 
100, 580 
New Mosque Built ... 581 
Temple of 49, 


367 
28 


192, 435, 507, 586,588 | 
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Luxor to Aswan 495,679 

Luynes, Duc de SEES 

Lybia se ESA 

Lycian Sea 62 

Lycopolis, see Asytt. 

Lykopolis {835 

| Lynceus 1. 563 
Lyons, Captain H. G. 
T30, 149, 508, 696, 

719, 722, 724, 747 
Lysimachus 56, 58 
Lythgoe, Mr. ee 524 
Lyttleton oes 

M 

Ma‘abdah sinless 
Ma‘abed er-Rifa‘i . 423 
Ma‘add ... ne cc sa RTS 
Maa-kheru-Ra (Amenem- 

hat IV) 8, 844 
Maamam = MET 26 
Maat 269, 270, 299, 


300, 376, 691, 736, 741 
Attributes . 300 
Maat-en-Ra (Amenem- 
hat IIL.) 8, 489, 490, 844 
Maat-ka-Ra, Queen 852, 859 
Coffin and Mummy ... 678 


Macallum, Mr. ... ee h45 

Macarius saniteonpalsthi32 5 
Macauley, Colonel G. B. 

796, 797 

Macdonald, General... 823 
Macedonian Kings _ of 

Egypt 55 
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McClure, Mr. H. . 169 
Maclver, Dr. asc 25 
McNeil, General 94 
Macrianus I. 64 
~ Macrianus II. ... 64 
Macrinus 64 
Macrobius gies 

Madamtid, Temple of 
Amen-hetep at . 606 


Madina ..° 09, 323.325, 


326, 328, 349 


Madinat al-Fayyfim 138, 530 
Madinat Habfii 11, 197, 
610, 613, 619, 638 
Court at . 616 
Temple of 197, 610, 612 
Village - OWO 
Magas E Scitech 
Maghaghah 496, 539 
Magianism eEsee 
Magic ae 5552343 
Mahallat Roh ... eat 
Mahamid . 498 
Mahatah » 709 
Mahdi— 
A False 82 


Coming Mahdi,alleged 352 
Mission of Fag T 
Muhammad Ahmad 
89-94, 353-356, 
406, 757, 817, 818, 
821, 822 
of 


- 157 


Besieging Fort 
Khartim 
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Mahdi— 
Muhammad Ahmad— 
Origin and Belief in 
a Mahdi e350 
Personal Character- 
istics ine BOG 
Pilgrimage to Tomb 827 
Tomb at Omdurman 
98, 827 
Various Claimants to 
the Title prior to 
Muhammad Ahmad 


82, 351, 352 
Mahdiism, Destruction of 


99, 822 
Mahdiya 352 
Mahetch 36 
Mahmal... 345, 348 


Mahmifid, Dervish Gene- 


ral 98, 801, 815 
Mahmtid ibn Hamal 74 
Mahmidiyah, Canal of... 368 
Mahm«id Sami, President 

of Council eins 9) 
Mahon, Colonel, D.S.O. 100 
Mai, Tomb of ... . 648 
Maidens, Convent of ... 415 
Makanat wate Se 
Makha-Taui wre Bee 
Makrizi ... 31 3."4 10, 530 
Maks na ws 516 
Makurrah 2 TAG 
Malawi ... 496, 555 
Malek Rep 7.1.04 
Malékab ae 
Malekites mek 
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Malulis .., Fa Enpe7 
Mamiltks 76, 423 
Assassination of ee 2 
Destruction of Parch- 
ments at the White 
Monastery... .. 562 
Massacre of ... 423 


Origin and Meaning of 
Name 76 note, 423 note 


Tombs of . 423 
Mammisi ee 596 
‘ Temple . 689 
Mamtn, Khalifa ae 458 
Man— 
Attributes of, as set 
forth in the Papyri 257 
Hieroglyphic Signs 
-representing 214 
Manat Pe 
Manbalot 558 
Mandulis 724 
Manes... : cee emPAe” 


Manetho 22, 26, 33, 38, 
41, 49, 55, 57, 207, 
255, 464, 479, 538, 823 


Dynasties, § Arrange- 
ment of 24, 38, 41, 837 
Manfaltt 497, 558 


Manglesand Irby, Messrs. 555 


Manna ... eno 4 
Mansafis . 496 
Manshah 497 
Manslaughter eee 
Manstrah 765 137 
Mantifiyah 537 
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KhartOm and Omdur- 
man pea O25 
Nile, The 149, 773 
Nile-Red Sea Railway 798 
Sinai ... Ba B03 
Sidan Railways Beer fel) 
Maragha eno7 
Marawi ... 80, 97, 780, 788 
Mar Buktor, Chapel of... 415 
Marchand, Major BOD 
Marcianus 67, 310, 312. 
Marcius Turbo... 7 263 
Marcus Aurelius 64, 720 
Marcus Otho ...872 
Marcus Silanus... algo k 
Marea... ce ee {Se 
Mareb > OR 


Mar Girgis, Church of ... 417 

Marids ... 330 
Mariette, M. _5,. I0, 24, 
33) 39, 40; 49, 182, 
188, 189, 257 note, 
409, 412, 430, 431, 
433; 456, 468, 469, 
477, 478, 480, 481, 
482, 485, 566, 567, 
572; 573, 576, 593 
and note, 594, 596, 
597, 598, 619, 621 
and note, 626, 637, 

653, 674, 687 
Dates assigned to 
Egyptian Dynasties 

60, 61 

wee 485 


House at Sakkara 
2H 
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Mariette, M.— 

Museum of Egyptian 
Antiquities, Forma- 


tion of 430-434 
Work of s pA 33 
Maris)... soe He 


Marisiyah, South Wind 779 
Maristan 76, 420 
Mark, Patriarch 314, 315 
Mér Mina, Church of ... 414 


Marriage— 
€Copts.’. : 316, 320 
Moslem es ee LOO 
Muhammadans 356, 358 
Wats; Plante is. ee 4 
Martial ... ane ee 


Martyrs, Era of the 65, 
243, 236, 311 


Marwan I. ae Aine 
Marwan II., Last of 
‘Umayyad Dynasty, 
Clie Sue See htt 
Maryam 325, 333 note 
Maryam ea ie mk a 
Masahertha 50, 858 


Coffin and Mummy ... 678 
Ma‘sara, Quarry of ~~... 494 


Masawa‘ ve 80, 794 
Mashra ad-Dakésh _..._ 792 
Mashta ... Ae Ban 407 
Mashtfilas-Sak ... Swen Ait 
Masmiida ser 252 


Maspero, M. 32, 36,448! 
434, 437, 478, 527, 


529, 534, 580, 586, 
604, 623, 632, 658, 


PAGE 
Maspero, M.— 
660, 667, 674, 676, 
677, 688 
Work of 434, 437 


Masr, see Cairo. 

Masr el-‘Atika, see Cairo. 

Masr el-Kahira or New 
Cairo .. ; AO 414 

Mastaba Tombs ...182- 
184, 483, 542 

Painted Doors and 

Statues in Cairo 
Museum ... + 438 
Mastabat al-Fir'adtin 478, 485 
Matai ... te 53400 
Matammah, 91, 92,779, 815 
Emir of oe E354 


Mataniyah 495, 529 
Matar, Governor of Ele- 

phantine ae ssn 7.09) 
Matarah, Island of  ... 577 
Matariyah 81, 111, 453, 454 
Maten ... ee eet oS 
Mathematical _ Figures, 

Hieroglyphic Signs 

representing ... ngyeee 
Mathen ... as wow tt RES 
Mather, Sir W. ... ss eae 
Mati 290 note 
Matthews, Major oe ESE 
Ma‘tikah ae aes CU 
Mauricius “e eset POU 
Maximinus 64, 65 
Maxims— 


Ami 47-49, 273-276, 438 
Ptah-hetep 32, 278 


NAO i i aca, Ge 


INDEX. 431 


PAGE 
Maximus we TR rO 
Maxwell... ap ato 2 
Mazhar Pasha ... 162, 756 
Maz'‘tina ae ea AGS 


Mecca 69, 322, 323, 324, 
325, 328, 589 
Caravan, Festival on 


return of « ... eas 
Pilgrimage to See 50, 

345, 348 

Médan ... 53 eae 3 

Media ... ach 62, 585 


Mediterranean Sea 47, 
385, 386, 388 

Medjidiya, Grand Order 
of, bestowed on Arabi 88 

Médim, Pyramid of 31, 


184, 529 
Meh ...545, 546, 547, 
548, 552 
Meht-en-usekht... “ger OBS 
Mehti-em-sa-f (Mer-en- 
Ray -.4 ... 8, 33, 840 
Mekha ... Eo: roa 20 
Mekhu, Tomb... 690, 701 
Mekka ... oer ea 5ST 
Melawi ... 496, 555 
Melik al-Kamil... 1 458 
Melkite, Jacobite Reli- 
gious’ Feud ' 68, 71, 
312-314 
Melul... Ene cites VPA 
Memnon mM: Seales 
Colossus of .... 62, 609 
Palacé of 7 "'566 
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Memnon— 
Tomb of Rameses VI., 


regarded as that of 
Memnon ... O07 
Memnon of Sienitas. ... 608 

Memnonium 45, 567-— 
570, 585, 594 

Memphis 14, 18, 28, 29, 

33) 34, 52, 58, 63, 

79; 71, 74, 137, 182, 

188, 279, 313, 408, 

459; 455, 472; 475; 

567, 582, 583, 584, 
595, 700, 748, 750 

Decree of the Priests 


of Memphis as found 

on the Rosetta Stone, 

etc. ... 58, 224-234 
Dynasties from 30, 31, 32 
Foundation of ge 29 
History of 472, 473 
Journey to, and how 

accomplished aogy CMe 
Ptah of nae is» 595 
Siege .. ae Fag ES 
Penne Ol ase 188 


Ka of Ptah, House of 231 
Memphites, see Ptolemy 


Memphites. 
Memphitic Dialect in 306 
Mémitna é Beis 
Men, Fhetoolyonie sidng 
representing Ho ar 
Teams of ee Whe) 


Mena or Menes 5, 23, 
26; 28) 472,566,572) 
578, 582, 837 


2) Fl 2 


So 
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Mena or Menes— 

Meaning of Name ... 4 
Reign of 4 sete tel 
Menat, Amulet... -.» 442 

“Menat-Khufu 542, 544, 
548, 551 

Mendes, or Marrus 54, 
1379-537 
Menelaus as Or 

Menen-en-kha-em-maat 
Citya ae : .. 776 

Menephthah I. Mae 
Ptah) 15, 49, 854 

Discovery of Mummy 
437, 658 

Pharaoh of Exodus, 
étc..5: oa =. 46 
Mummy of ... ril<<46 
Son of Rameses II. ... 681 
Tomb of 663, 664 
Menephtah II. ... 46, 855 
- Men-ka-Ra 8, 841 
Men-kau-Heru ... 8, 32, 840 


Men-kau-Ra 8, 31, 542, 839 

Pyramid of 32, 464— 
467, 696 

Destruction attempted 
458, 795 

(See also Mycerinus.) 

Men-Khau-Ra ... .. 849 

Men-kheper-Ra (Thoth- 


mes III.) Lp OED: 
852, 861 

Men-kheperu-Ra (‘Thoth- 
mes 1 Va)e= «:. 9, 852 
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Men-kheper- Ra Senb, 
Tomb of as oy 

Men-maat-Ra, (Seti I Ve 9, 
567, 854 

Men-Maat-Ra Setep-en- 
Ra oy .. 856 
Men-ma- Ra Baien enka 855 


Menna, Tomb of 649, 650 
Men-nefer 136, 474, 480 
Menou, General Ae OT 


Men -pehtet - Ra, (Rame- 


ses I.) 9, 854 
Menth, or Armant G79 
Menth-hetep... ... 843 


Menthu, see Amen-Ra. 

Menthu-hetep, Name com- 
mon to several Kings of 
XIth Dynasty Hike 

Menthu-hetep I. 35, 843 


‘ he ub 35 


605, 843 
5 3 SHA 35, 620 
Temple of 630, 631 


Extract from the 
“Times!” 636-638 
Menthuhetep (Sankh-ka- 
Rajon faa AASIO 
Menthu-hetep, Scribe ... 549 
Menthu-Nesu ... 5487 
Menthu-Ra, see Amen-Ra. 
Menthu-Tehuti-aufankh 626 
Mentu - her - khepesh - f, 


‘Tomb of “ix ... 648 
Mentu-hetep... BPP 1c) 
| Menu-nekht ... SOAS 


| Mentf ... a are | 


* 
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Menuf, Population _..._ 302 
Menzalah Lake... 111, 388 
Mer-ankh-Ra 20+ 843 


Merbap (Mer-ba-pen) 5, 
9, 29, 572, 837 


Mercurius fog 59 
Mercury... 407, 586 
Mer-en-Heru 8, 34, 841 
Mer-en-Ra (King) ... 699 
Mer-en-Ptah 46, 854 
Tomb of ah AenOO 3 
Mer-en-Ra, = Mehti-em- 
CS ee ... 8, 33, 840 
Mer-en-Ra, Mehti-em- 
SATE?) meet Oe 
Mer-en-Ra-sa-emsaf  .... 8 
Mereruka, Tomb of ... 485 
Mer-hetep-Ra ... ... 846 
Mer-Hetep-Ra = Sebek- 
Hetep VIII... ~ 605, 346 
Mer-Mashau, Statues of 39 
Mer-menfitu ...845 


Mernat Island, Wreck of 
Gordon’s steamer Bor- 
LD See Abe se ODT 

Mernefert ws 548 

Mer-Nit (Ata) ... 70-572 

Mer-pe-ba, see Merbap. 

Meri-Amen Amenem Apt 857 

Meri-Ptah as sap O51 

Meri-Ra,. see Pepil. ... 840 

Merit, Princess, Jewellery 
of, Discovery at Dah- 
i aD ... 487-491 

Meroé, Island of 43, 752, 

7539 754, 801 
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Meroe, Island of— 

Description of 8. pe 

Excavations for the Sir- 
dar aa ae OOF 

Nubian Kingdom 
founded Jee ese: 
Priests of wee Ra 
Princes of Foz ah 


Pyramids of ... 184, 


456, 753, 775, 803-814 

Plans ae 804.) 805 
Queens of, Title of 

Candace borne by 


731 note, 753 
Roman Expedition to 63 


Meroitic, Inscriptions in 
character so called ... 805 

Mert-Ra SOS 

Mer-Sekhem-Ra  Nefer- 
hetepidtl. ..... <2: JOR 


Mer-Seshesh Ra O40 
Mer-tchefa-Ra ... .. 848 
Merti-tef-s dae Siti 
Megul. ....: eis Bra oe 
Mertvieuis.. we ~tn 340 
Merwa ... “io mee Byki 
Merwan... _ 51328 
Mesen me nt AGO 

Meshentthemhu, Royal 

daughter, Coffin and 
Mummy 677, 678 

Meskhenet, Goddess 
264, 266 

Mesopotamia ... 38, 42, 
44, 45, 140 

Egyptian Conquest of 
LG f2 
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Messiah... ax, b..33'59 
Mesu (Moses) ... sie 
Mesuth-Ra .. 863 
Metachompso ... Pride arde 
Metelis ... fe stg eA 
Meynard, Barbier de, 
Arabic Scholar —_ 693 note 


Michael, Archangel 329, 705 
Church dedicated to 

416, 555, 795 

»» Patriarch 314, 315 

Middle Empire 24, 36-46, 573 
Midwinter, Major E. C. 

768, 788, 797 

Miharrakah and Plan ... 736 
Military Architecture, 
Skill of Ancient Egyp- 

tians pk Rie (51) 

Milner, Lord 161, 165 

Minius ... 2B SS 


Minyah, Prsuinee of 138, 496 


Minyah, Town 133, 302, 


496, 542 

Mirwan ... : <i 
Misgovernment of the 

Turks... So SEroOs 
Misraim, Hebrew name 

of Egypt “Si riche Belg 

Mitani, Kings of 43, 44 

Language of ... re 20 


Mit-Rahinah 136, 472, 476 
Mixed Tribunals (Stidan) 766 
Mnevis Bull oa 20 ea is 


: 229, 455 
iMoeris, Lake. _... 37,029 72 


Description of, by 
ancient Writers 530-535 
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Mommsen 207, 301 
Mond, Mr. R. .... 648, 650 
Mone © ..+ Boe sib 
Money, Eeppriat 11g, 120 
Mongols a 76 


Monophysites 67, 68 aot 
note, 304, 395 
Months— 

Coptic 236, 240 and note 

Ethiopian or Abyssinian 237 

Muhammadan 237, 364 

Monuments, Names on 2 
Moonlight Charge . 406 
Morality— 

Ancient Egyptians, 
High Order of Mo- 
rality ni: ee 

Morgan, M. de 143- 148, 

436, 486, 487, 491, 

493, 579; 578, 580, 
682, 688, 692, 703 note 


Work of . 436 
Morgan, Mr. Pierpont... 524 
Moritz, Dr. » 425 
Moses 16, 72, 330, 

394) 395 

Cave of ae. be 13QS 
Mosques— 

Al-Azhar Built a 

Cairo: 418-422 

Derivation of Word 

418 note 

Omdurman . 819 


Religious Service, De- 
scription of 332-338 
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Mosul, Turkish Governor 


Chee eat: he nace iG) 
Mougel Bey, Barrage 

built by 121,162, 164, 710 
Mountain of the Palm of 


PRED ANG panes « Re Boy 
Mountain River rk 52 
Mu‘atamid, Khalifa... 419 
Mu‘awiya Gtice 9a 
Mu‘ayyad, Mescic Ob ati42 I 
Mucianus 1) - 534 
Mud _ Deposits ie he 

Nile... 6: Jp RIAL ZI 1 33 


Muhammad ‘Abd AL 
Munem a 361 90 
Muhammad IV., Sultan 352 
abt-Dhabab 80 
35 Ahmad, the 
Mahdi see Mahdi. 
Muhammad ‘Ali 80, 82, 
fOl 167, LO 164, 
368, 372, 377) 414; 
421, 423, 543, 576, 
755, 814 
Barrage Atif eee tO 
Historical Summary of 
Reign, Family, etc. 
2-86 
Invades the Sidan ... 755 
Muhammad ‘Ali, Mosque 


99 


and Tomb of Ae a6 
Muhammad al-Khalangi 73 
aimee. .., 59 


al Mahdi ... 352 
ate Lakh 0.4250 
Bey aus, B14 


: PAGE 
Muhammad ibn Suléman, 


General of Khalifa 
of Bagdad ... eee 
Muhammad ibn Tekin... 74 
é ibn Tughg, 
the Ikhshid ... i en Te 
Muhammad ibn-Timurt 352 
3 Sherif Rg OO 
<3 son of the 
Hanafite a Tig 
Muhammad the peoanee 
68, 69, 70, 89, 323- 
32.7, 330, 383, 589, 
706, 707 
s“listeratect,... 326440 
Kifah, Dwelling Place 
of Muhammad and 
his successors E306 
Personal  Character- 
istics ms LZ a6 
Muhammadan Months, 
Names 0f- — 3.: rat OP'7 
Muhammadan Rule in 
Egypt, Persecution,etc. 315 
Muhammadan Rulers of 
Egypt, 60 e¢ seg. 


Muhammadanism 329-343 
Calls to Prayer 362-364 
Festivals 344-349 
Freedom of Opinion 

permitted ... se RAD) 


Persians, Adoption by 351 
Sects 74, 349) 351; 352 
Muhammadans— 
Birth, Marriage, and 
Death Customs 356-36t 
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Muhammadans-— 

Calendar 69, 364 
Census, 1907 pe 25) 
Divorce ee 
Education 357) 420 
Era ot the Hijta 2.709 

Murder, Theft, etc., 
Punishment for ... 344 


Polygamy and Divorce 343 
Weights and Measures 
364-366 
Muharram ap 47237 
Muhmiyah or Mutmir ... 803 
Mu‘izz .. 352, 414, 420 
Mukattam Heights 75, 
42335529 
7°, 71, 313; 

383 and note 
Mukhtar ae shai 51 
Mukran or Atbara, see 

Atbara. 


Mukawkis 


Mukullah, Tomb of... 512 
Mule Gate ake ieee OE 
Milid al-Hasanén, Fes. 
tival of a 1. 346 
Milid al-Imém _ash- 


Shafit, Festival of ... 347 
Milid an-Nebi, Festival 


ofa. oe --. 346 
Malid Ar-Rifa‘i, Festival 

Ob seabas Be Keg RAO 
Mummies, Discovery of 

Royal 5 aeOUS 
Mummifying — 

Antiquity of art of 

mummifying 445, 446 | 


‘ ’ PAGE 

Mummifying— 

Cost of embalming ... 448 
Definition and deriva- 

tion of Mummy ... 447 
Hebrews, influence of 

Egyptiancustomson 14 
Internal organs of the 
body, disposal’ of 

450, 451 

Methods of .. 447-450 
Period of time during 
which art of embalm- 

ing was practised ... 450 
Portraits painted upon 

1aC@, Of - 14s. RP Xe) 
Reasons for preserva- 


tion of the body ... 452, 


(See also Resurrec- 
tion and Eternal Life.) 
Variation in method of 
embalming at dif- 
ferent periods and 


places a +35, 450 
Mina, Valley of >a pas 
Munasir Tribe, Shékh of 790 
Munkar... 330, 361 
Murad ... 80, 81 
Murad, Dr. (of Tanta)... 380 
Murakki me Tee Ri 
Murder ... ee aaa 
Murtek, Pyramid of ... 809 
Musailima a os SEE 
Musawwarat al-Kirbikan 

Sculptures _ ... oh OLS 
Musawwarat an-Nagaa... 816 
Musawwarat as-Sufra 


Sculptures, etc. oy LG 
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Museums, see Alexandria, 
Cairo Museum, . Khar- 


tum, etc. 

Musical Instruments, 
hieroglyphic signs re- 
presenting ... Rerl2k 

Mustafa Fadil Pasha ... 426 

Mustafa Hanadi (Shekh) 511 

Mustafa Kamil Pasha ... 114 


Mut 176, 280, 283, 580, 
587, 590, 592, 615, 


754-784 
Temple of 593 and note 
Mutammar ‘Ali... . 704 


Mutawakkil, last Abbasid 


Khalifa of Egypt ... 79 
Mut-em-ua as ear e 
Mut-heq-Nefert... . 605 
Muti‘ah ... 407 
Mut-nefert 42, 622 
Mut-netchemet, Queen 45 
Mycerinus 5, 31, 839 

Pyramid, see Men-kau- 

ra. 

Statue of 438, 705 
Myos Hormos, Founda- 

tron... 4 ae 550 

N 


Nabopolassar, King of 
Babylon at a TSS Z 
Nadtirah, Temple of ... 521 
Nagaa ... 753, 805, 815, 816 
Nagaa ad-Dér ... . 683 
Nag Hamadi 495, 498, 572 


937 


PAGE 


Naifaaurut I. 54, 864 
Naifaaurut II. ... eae 54: 


Nak ... 269, 285 and note 
Nakadah 144, 145, 148, 206 
436, 557, 578, 683 
Tombs REP SY) 
Nakhila ... ea DOE 
Nakir 330, 361 
Nakhl 392, 397 
Napata: Sn a2e51, 717, 


732, 739, 749, 759, 751 
Ancient and Famous 


City .. 780 
Capital of Southern 
_ Nubia jasrzig2 
Fort at ae s+. 780 


Napoleon Bonaparte 81, 

161, 385, 414 
Napoleon Gulf ... wes 150 
Narmer (Teta) 438, 572, 686 


» Narses vaca er 68, 717 
Nasha w25s 
Nasir, Sultan Az 
Nasong Cok... 5 Sh-24) 355-1199 


Nasra (Idol) eee CY, 
Nastasenen, Nubian King 
53, 751, 778 


National Debt ... 128 
Native Courts ... We ey 
Natron Valley ... US 
Naucratis 53) 380 
Naval Officer, see Aahmes. 
Naville, M. 36, 56, 404, 


405, 407, 412, 438, 

538, 572, 624, 625, 

626, 627, 630, 633, 
634 and note, 636 
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Navy— 
Developed by Rameses | 
Ill. ae ns ABZ | 
Forced Service done 
away with in reign 
of Ptolemy V. 2287 
Nawa a te 02 
Nazali Gantib .. 496 
Neave, Dr. Sheffield... 829 
Neb-er-tcher, god AAS 
Neb-f-aa-mer-Ra ...847 | 
Neb-hap-Ra (Neter 
620, 631, 843 
Temple of 631, 632 
Neb-hapt-Ra .. 843 
Neb-hetep-Ra ... OURS 
Nebka ... ... 8, 30, 838 
Neb-ka-Ra .. 838 
Neb-kheperu-Ra 619, 853 
Neb-maat-Ra (Amen- 
hetep III) 9, 636, 
811, 852 
Neb-pehti-Ra 8, 851 
Neb-sen-Ra ... 848 


Nebseni, Papyrus of 268, 273 | 


| Neb-pehti Ra 


| Nebuut ... 


Nebseni, Scribe, Coffin 
and Mummy... SLOTS 
Nebtaui... SORE 
Neb-Taui-Ra .., 843 
Neb-tchefa-Ra ... ... 848 
Nebt-ankh . 288 
Nebu.... = Mpg 
Nebt-het, see Nephthys. 
Nebt-hetep 1. 736 
Nebt-kheru . 658 
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.. 851 


| Nebuchadnezzar II., King 


of Babylon Dee oon 8 


Font 

52, 54, 385, 
407, 862 

Nectanebus I. 176, 371, 
595, 686, 865 

Nectanebus II. 410, 612, 
715,719, 720, 865 


Necheo II. 


Temple of 7, LO 
Nedeh, .... rege FOR 
Nefer-ab-Ra .. 862 
Nefer-Abt 136, 440 
Nefer-Ament . 136 
Nefer Amulet...< s+ 441 
Nefer-Atmu anes 
Nefer-f-Ra 8, 839 


Nefer-hetep 39, 299, 549, 846 
Tomb of . 648 
Nefer-hetep-s 15) 481 
Nefer-ka-ari-Ra 8, 839, 842 
Nefer-ka-Heru ... 8, 841 

Nefer-ka-Ra (Dynasty I) 
30, 838 

Nefer-ka-Ra (Pepi 11) 
8, 33, 503, 699, 700, 841 


Nefer-ka-Ra (Dynasties 
He), anal 
Nefer-ka-Ra-Annu ...842 
Nefer-ka-Ra-Huni 30, 838 
Nefer-ka-Ra-Khentu 8, 841 
Nefer-ka-Ra-nebi 8, 841 


Nefer-ka-Ra-Pepi-senb 8, 841 
Nefer-ka-Ra-Meri-Amen 857 
Nefer-ka-Ra-T-rer] 8, 841 


Negative Confession, ‘The 
Forty-two Sins 273 and 


note 276 

Negro Theory of Egyptian 
Descent 142, 143, 451 
Negroes a m 308 
Nehas...3,. nif im AA2 
Neheb »... ie ond 28 
Nehera: ... sae Bq, 547 
Nehiis '.4 es Lui 739 
Nehiren ... AG lH 59 
Neilson, of Glasgow... 770 


Neith 136, 380, 450, 592, 797 
Nekau, see Necho. 


INDEX, 939 
PAGE PAGE 
Nefer-ka-Seker . S008 2 | Nekhebac’ enon 
Beienao Meg 8, 842 | Nekhebet 2, 4, 27, 1 
Nefer-kau-Ra 8, 33, 842 so we or 
Nefer-kau-Ra Setep-en- Nekht I Ay i232, ae 
Rae eran... 856 Ul 5 Ragan a 
Nefer-kha-Ra 839,861 re be ig os 54 
Nefer-khau-Tehuti-més, e od 7 u 5:29) Si 
see Thothmes II. actin ats 44, 645 
BO beondin a aoe tae ae of aa wi 
a toe ane nome : snes 
ae We. a Bee Nekht, Tomb of 2.642 
Nefer-neferu-aten N see aes a a 643-647 
ee ee BOS iwi as ode Dea edet h 
Nefert-ari vids rep 39 aes eee nee 
Nefert - ari - meri - Mut, Neh eee zane a aed 
Queen = reas S wetes ) 
; aa eoen e ae Nektanebos 54, 55, 865 
N a mtg Nelson destroys French 
erertenent*'*) ... me 487 Fleet " 
= Roce I 
lab ar meet Neolithic Period, Tonite 
Nefisha 402, 403 


of, discovered. at Al- 
‘Amrah 143, 144, 570 
Neos Dionysos, _ see 
Ptolemy XIII. 
Nephthys 176, 261, 267, 
291, 297, 450, 691, 734 


Attributes... ./ 297 
Nepita, or Nept, see Na- 
pata. 
Nero 63, 542, 858 
Nerva 63, 873, 874 
Nes-ba neb-Tettet ee AG 
Nesi- Khonsu, Princess 
674, 678 
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Nestorius and his Teach- 
ing 67, 312, 369, 505, 564 


Netagqerti wa ... 840 

Netchem-ab-Ra... ... 845 

Netchemet, Royal 
Mother st 674,678 


Neter-baiu (Besh) 29 and 
note, 572, 837 

Neter hemt en Amen, 

suten sat, suten hemt 


Maateka-Ra.- ox ...859 
Neter hen tep en Amen 
Pa-ankh a ...858 


Neter-het-Sebek 530 note, 679 
Neter Hetch, see Neb-hap- 
Ra. 
Neter-ka-Ra 8, 841 
Neter Nefer, Prefix to 
Kings’ Names 34, 864 
Neter-nekht, Tomb of... 552 


Neter-ta... ae noe 
New Empire 24, 46-55 
New Race 146-148, 436 | 
Niafaaurut a ee OA 
Ni ax 
Nica, (Ecumenical 
Council of 65, 311 | 
Niebuhr... Po deaahi sy | 
Night of the Tear-Drop 172 
Night of Power... sae V Ae 
Nile— | 
Ancient Egyptian Be- 
liefs, etc. 29, 169, 170 | 


Arabic and Egyptian 


Names... sos LOG ot 


19 | 


PAGE 
Nile— 
Area Drained Seed 5m 
Bahr - Yfisuf Bonen 


539 531, 534, 535 
Banks and Bed, Rise 


of a3 <4, SEE SAS ESS 

Banks of the Nile, 
Maintenance of 158, 159 

Barrage, see subhead- 
ing, Regulation of 
Water Supply. 

Cataracts, see that 
title. 

Civilization of Nile 
Valley, Date of be- 
ginnings ... pak ate 

Corvée 122, 158, 159 

Course of the Nile de- 


scribed 150-153 
Damietta Branch... 154 
Delta... 38, 155, 174 
Delta Railways, Build- 

ing of be 84 
Discharge of Water per 

second! inv. ae 56 


Fish, Death of, on 
removal of the 
Sudd ase onr64 

Geology of the Nile 
Valley 130-133 

Gods ... 170,.171j;engpe 

Height of the Nile 
above sea-level, Plan 
showing ... » AS 

Length nt Shea WX) 


INDEX. . 941 
Boer , PAGE 
Nile— PEN eee 
Maps... FA9;°973 Rise of Nile— 
Mouths Vg oe Ore Deerce of the 
Nile to Khargah ..._ 499 Priests of Mem- 


Regulation of Water 
Supply, Irrigation 
semetmece cic. .... LOT 

Aswan Dam 166, 
709, 712 
Aswan Reservoir ... 165 


Asytit Dam act 169 


Attempted Regula- 
tion of Water 
Supply prior to 
1842 es O02 TOs 

Cutting of the Dam, 
Egyptian -Cere- 
mony of 173, 429 

Garstin’s, Sir W., 
Report on Basin 
of Upper Nile ... 108 


Gauges cut by Kings 


Ofer ther) sith 
Dynasty, dis- 
covery of eG A 
Mougel Bey’s  Bar- 
rage .. 162-164 
Rosetta Branch 
blocked with stone 
dam 161 


Rise of the Nile 37, 
154, 428, 429 
Carise; Date, etc: ... 155 


phis, Mention in 228 
Egyptian Criers ... 173 
Irrigation gauged by 156 
Record in Ancient 

Times, Nilometers 

154, 428, 429, 696 
Rosetta Branch 154, 368 
Silsila, Supposed 


Existence of Cat- 
ATaACty, hss ae OSS 
Solid Matter carried, 
Cubic Contents, 
etc. poe eee) 
Taxation and the 
Nile Rise 173, 429 
Sources TAG, 1700 1 7a 
Sudd or Sadd te Ee 
Tacitus, Description 
DY-s2 61, 62 
Time the Water takes 
to flow from Lake 
Victoria to the Sea 155 
Towns, Villages and 
cultivated Land on 


Banks of. ... ete 
Valley te Sole 60 
Width of Nile Valley 155 
Worship of, Rever- 


ence with which the 

River was regarded 
157, 170-172, 699 

See also titles Blue 

Nile and White Nile. 
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Nilometers— 
Island of Elephantine 
154, 696 
Island of Réda =154, 428 
Philee... : an 72 
Nile-Red Sea Railway 
793-796 
Map ... 708 


Stations and Distances 799 


Nimr 82, 814, 824 
Nit (Neith) 136, 281, 
592, 797 


Nitocris (Nitaqert) 33, 
464, 613, 841 


Noah 330, 344 
No-Amon 582.and note 
Nobade, see Nubians. 
No, Lake 152, 160 
Noggara : Li2 
Nomen of Kings <p eeeet 
Nomes— 
List 133) 134) 135 
Names of 530 note 
Number of, etc. 27h33 


Nonnus, Birthplace of ... 564 
Nothus ... 54, 176, 864 
Nu, Papyrus of... | Bae 
Nubar Pasha 85, 86 
Nubia 36, 37, 43, 45, 

62, 68, 137, 155; 


624, 723, 724, 75°, 754 


Christianity ih Pagly | 

Colonization of Egypt 
from > joe ya 

Conquered by the» 
Arabs + 754 
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Nubia— 
Conquered by Usert- 
sen [tikes <a 37 
Country known as... sree 
Dynasty XXV. from... 52 
Excavations in North- 
ern Nubia... mn 2A 
Fortresses in... . 196 
Heru-em-heb, King 
Tablets 688 
Invasion of Egypt 64, 
68, 724 
“ Manners and Customs 754 
Population 302 
Proyince.of 4. .. 498 
Race” Ouestionge.. see 
Relations with Egypt, 
Fixing Boundaries, 
CUG: 723, [24 
Roman Garrison at 
Phile and Syene, 
Attack on ... ies 
Romans, Treaty with 65 
Temples in . 192 
Wars against ... 34, 35 


Nubian Kings, Names, 
impossible to arrange 
in chronological order 805 
Nubians... 


: If. 207 
Not originators — of 
Egyptian —Civiliza- 
tion OOM! 
Pyramids built Ditah-«: 250 
Nubit . 688 
Nub-kau-Ra (Amenem- 
hat II.) Oi 37 ATO, 


548, 844 
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Nub-kau-Ra-nekht, Tomb Obelisks— 

appropriated by ... 699 Karnak 593, 605 

Nub-Kheper-Ra .. 843 Luxor “ - 589 
Nubti (Aa-peh-peh-Set) Pep I., Obelisk our up 

410, 850 at Hetiopolié w. 489 

Numbers— Thebes ae Legacy 
Hieroglyphic Signs ... 214 | | Usertsen I., Obelisks 

Tomb of + =e. AO erected by... ee a 
INGiET= Ort es ... 786 | Observatory founded by 

Pyramids are 184, Al-Hakim TALS 

AnOtOG a Ocbiiss. aes 

Plan on ... 786 | O’Connell, Major BSE: 


Nut, Lady of Heaven, 
265, 282, 291, 691 


Nut-ent-bak —.... PE ss 
O 
Oases 175, 178, 499 
Geology a a+ 508 
History of: =: HEtc62 
Inhabitants ... Rages 
Marriages, etc. Ses 
Number of, etc. ee yea 
Original Inhabitants 
not Egyptians ..._180 
Population. ... mee Ser 
Wells... af ung 2s 
Oases, The ie ETFs 
@asis-Minor..- ... -# ...9897 
Obak... ... ae sl 7G.3 
‘Obédallah Bl HiTg52 
Obelisks— 
Aswan : eA ZO5 


Cleopatra’s Needles Uligg2 


Cicumenical Councils— 
Constantinople (a.D. 


553) se sue 304 
Nicea(0D. 325) ss. SET 


Ohrwalder, Father 355, 
356, 761 
Okas, Fair of ... esas 
Old Chronicles Fhe" c= +26 
‘Omar ibn “Abd al-Aziz 71 
‘Omar, Khalifa, 70, 305, 
327, 328, 351 
Burning of the Library 
of the Serapeum 
z 370, 371 note 
‘Omayyad Usurpers ... 351 
Ombos (Abu) 63, 690 
Omdurman 92, 94, 101, 
EGO- 35 350354, LO 


819, 827 

Arsenal om Se aCHAS 

Battle of 98, 818 

Description of PEG) 
Fort built by General ~ 

Gordon ... Me So) 
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Omdurman— 
Khalifa’s House ... 820 
Mahdi’s Tomb en 
Mosque ES EO. | 
Prison a = 020 
Slave Market . 821 
‘Treasury O20 
On (Heliopolis) 454, 455 
Onias, High Priest of | 
Jews™ =: 59, 411, 412 
Opening the Mouth at 
the Door of the 
Tomb, Funeral Cere- 
mony... 258, 261 
Opium prohibited by 
strict Muhammadans 342 
Orontes 589, 608, 743, 744 
Osirian Pillar eA ey) 
Osiris 5, 29, 136, 137, 


176, 256, 258, 261, 265, 

267, 268, 272, 282, 201, 

439, 443 note, 450, 517, 

519, 538, 564, 566, 570, 

572,577, 616, 617,643, 

644, 657, 690, 715, 716, 
720, 739, 734 


Abydos, Chief Seat 
of worship of 564, 
565, 566, 716 
Chamber at Philsan. 721 | 
ult. Sea 29 
Divine origin, Type of 
the Resurrection, 
Betis act ony 50 
Form of, which. the 
Greeks worshipped 716 
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Osiris— 

Hymn addressed to, by 
Isis and Nephthys 
Inscription on door of 

tomb of Hu-nefer... 258 
Judge of the Dead— 

Scenes from Papyrus 

of Ani, etc. 261-268 
Murder of, Story of 

wanderings of Isis in 

search of her Hus- 


295 


band 291-296 
Philz, | Worship. of 
Osiris at 715-717 
Small Temple of _ ... 576 
Osiris-Apis wa!) FabO 
Osiris Unnefer ... ~ 692 
“Osman Bey 2a OO, 


‘Osman Dikna 93, 96, 97, 101 


Army + defeated var 
Tamai --. gl and note 
Osman Rifki_... SHAS 


Osorkon, see Uasarken. 
Osymandyas, Tomb of 
607, 608, 609 
Othman, Burgi Sultan... 78 
Othman, Khalif 71, 328, 351 


|-Otbo ... ... aciiienenere 


Ottoman Flag adopted... 117 
Overland Route, Pioneer 
of 


ves s+. 402 
Owen, Prof. laa 
Oxyrrhynchus 135, 539, 540 


P 


Pa-Ahu-neb-Ament » ... 136 
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Pa-Asar ... . 136 
Pabaneb-tet eaE37 
Pa-Bast ., $37, 289 
Pachnan AI 
Pachomius ayy | 
Paheri, Tomb of .-. 684 
Pa-Het-her . 679 
Pai-ankhi .-- 50, 784, 785 
Pai-netchem I. 50, 858 
Pai-netchem IT. 50, 858 | 
Pai-netchem III. 50, 858 
Painting, Ancient Egyp- 
tian 181 
Skill and Hunvoul 6 
Ancient Egyptian 
Artists L203 
Pai-seb-Kha-Nut, King 
of Tanis J ngS 
Pa-khen-en-Amen #037 
Pakheth... 1543 


Palace of an Egyptian 


King, Description of... 194 
Palermo, Stele of 30, 748 
Palestine 50; 58,075 
Palm of the Hand 

Mountain . 541 
Palmyra, Kingdom of 64, 321 
Pamai 50, 860 
Pa-matchet 15235 
Pan 503, 754 
Pa-Neb-Amt .. 136 
Pa-nehsi, Tomb of 557 
Paneum... ARTO 
Panic Terrors ... . 293 | 
P-ankhi ... . 861 


Panodorus 


26 | 


| 
ll 
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Panopolis 141, 563, 564, 665 
Papremis (battle of) 54 
Papyrus Sceptre, Amulet 441 
Papyri— 
Ani, Maxims of 47-49, 278 
Papyrus of 261-269, 
278, 438 
Harris Papyrus, Length 
Ok ; : Ti, 206 
itera Papen 10 
Nu, Papyrus of eae, 
Prisse Papyrus 205 and note 


Satirical Papyri 208 
Writing Material, Use 
aS var. cer , af 200) 
Paradise.. ce 
Pa-rehu, Pepe of Punt 
623, 624 
Parembole #309720 
Parthia ... 62 
Pasebkhaner es 
of) 49 


Pa-seb-kha-nut I. 49, 410, 
8 


Pa-seb-kha-nut II. 50, 857 
Pa-ta-pa-Ra (Potipherah) 455 


Pa-Tehuti »f 1G 
Pa-tem ... Ee sa KE3G 
Pathros (Pa-ta- reset) » 148 
Pathyris.. .. 679 
Bache. of Alexandeid 
305-316 
Patumos 5H 36 
Pa-Uatchet ot 
Peasant Farmer in An- 
cient Egypt, Descrip- 
tion of House . 195 
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Peake, Major ROU | 
Pearson, Prof. Karl 167, 168 © 
Pehsukher, Tomb of ... 649 
Pellegrini ev7948 | 


Pelusiac Arm of Nile 406, 45.4 | 
Pelusium 52, 53, 55, 69, 


70, 313, 385, 386, 409, 455 
Pemeeirs 


gier ) 
Pen-nekheb, F ath er “Of 
Aahmes . 684 
Penni, Grave of aad AD 
LE aavallatiy toc at Ay 
Pentaurt, Poet (Pen-ta- 
urt) 10, 45, 589, 6or, 744 


Pentu, ‘Tomb of ees 57 
Pepi I. (Meri-Ra) 8, 32, 
409, 503, 557, 986, 


; 723, 737, 840 
Pyramid of, Descrip- 


tion 479, 480 
‘Tomb of W543 
Pepi II., see Nefer-ka-Ra. 


Pepi-Nekht, Tomb of 

699, 701 | 
Per-aa : L730" | 
Per-ab-sen 30, 572, 838 
Per-Anpu Pig | 
Pergamenian Library 368 note 
Per-Het-hert 52 '0'F9 
Per-Matchet .. 539 
Per-Mestu = PIEIEHG 
Per-Nebt-Tepu-ah S530 
Per-Ra pa temai Seay hee 
Perring . Satine iy 
Per- sebek, Tanple of 


Sebek (Crocodile God) 


| Phile 


688, 689 | 
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Persecution of Christians 
in Egypt 64, 65, 310- 
2316, 369 
Persepolis . 584 
Perseus, Gymnastic Games 
in honour of ... 9863 
Persia 53)°57, O01; 69 


Persian Kings of Egypt ~§ 55 
Pertinax... 64 
Pescennius Niger 64 
Peta- Amen - em - Apt, 
Tomb of . 652 
Peta-Bast ny S3 
Peta-sa-Bast ..860 
Peter, Apostle ... :. 736 


Peter, Patriarch 31o,312, 313 
Peter Mongus, Patriarch 68 
Petra Soc -f. 1564 
Petrie, Prof. 144-148, 

412,457,473) 529,535» 
538, 557, 572; 652, 682 


Petronianus . 610 

_ Petronius 7315 739 

Phakussa jexlg7 

Pharaoh, Derivation 3 note 
Population of Egypt 

under 301 


Pharaoh’s Chariots in thé 
Red Sea, Remains of 
Wheels visible alleged 402 
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Schweinfurth, Mr. . 508 
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Scott-Moncrieff, Sir C. 

114, 163, 164, 747, 831, 836 

Scriptures MBAS 


Translated into Greek 57 
Sculpture— 
Ancient Egyptian ... 181 
Earliest Statues, etc., 
made of wood eA 
Skill of early Egyptian 


Sculptures, Periods 
of the Art, etc. 199-203 
Scythians 62, 586 

Seda-ka-nekht-kheperu-Ra 
853 
“Sea of Sedge” as 305 
Seankh-ab-Ra .. 845 

Seankh-ka-Ra 8; 35; 
593, 843 

Seb 


261, 272, 297, 298, 643 


Sebek 136, 299, 542, 
688, 689, 690, 691 
Sebek-Ankh 


- 547 
Sebek-em-sa-f I. 40, 605, 849 
Sebek-em-sau-f II. 41, 


835, 849 

Sebek-(Hete)p-Ra .. 845 
Sebek-hetep, Tomb of ... 703 
Sebek-hetep I. ... 30, 845 
Sebek-hetep IT.... 39, 845 
Sebek-hetep IIT. 39, 400, 846 
Statues Gime ... iene 
Sebek-hetep IV. 39, 846 
Sebek-hetep V.... 39, 846 
Sebek-hetep VI. 40, 846 
Sebek-ka-Ra ..839 
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Sebek-neferu-Ra 38, 844 
Sebek-nekht, tomb of ... 686 


Sebennythos(Sebennytus) 
23, 54, 57, 136 
... 848 


Seheb-Ra 

Se-her-ab-Ra ..860 

Se-hetep-ab-Ra (Amen- 

em-hat I.) 8, 36, 548, 
737, 845 
DeKaeey tes HEELS 
Seker hay ee 618, 656 
Sekhem! .- the 9S 5 
Sekhem-ka-Ra . ... 844 

| Sekhem -seuatch - Tauri - 
Rats — .. 845 
Sekhem(?)-Uast-Ra ...850 
Sekhent-Crown ... oo eg. 
Se-kheper-en-R&a 785, 848 


Sekhet 281, 408, 538, 
614, 646, 647 and note, 
658, 730, 743 


Sekhet Amit, Oasis of 
175, 178 
Sekhet-hemam, Oasis of 
175,179 
Sekhet-hetepu 265, 270-273 
Sekhet-Tcha . 409 
Sekti Boat 290 and note 
selenexe7.. ot eG 
Selim I.. 79, ree AI4, 755 
Selima, ans of Re 
Selq ve GR 
Se-men Heru cus SS 
Semen-ka-Ra ..845 


Semen-Ptah . oe 
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Semenkh-ka-R4... 


...845 
Semiramis ats 
Semites .. 


Semnah 37, 52, 154, 694, 
723, 749, 7172, 773 


Cataract of 72 

Fortress at 196, 749 
Semti (Hesepti) 5, 29, 

572, 837 | 

Sen 29, 703, 837 
Senbmaiu : pAesEAT 
Sene (Nekheb) ... fad 
Senefer-ab-Ra ... 


(Usertesen IV. [?] ) 
Senefer-ka ... 8, 34, 841 
Senefer-ka-Annu sim hao 


Seneferkau-Ra ... sak 8 | 


Seneferu 8, 30, 503, 529, 
682, 683, 748, 839 
Senemet (Biggah) 713, 715 
Senen - en - Ptah - Tanen- 
Setep’:.. .. 863 
Senet 2 . 681 
Senka-Amen-seken, King 


of Nubia eros. | 
Senka - Amen - seken, 

Temple ruins... . 788 
Senmes, Tomb of ZOE 
Senmut, Tomb of . 649 
Sen-mut 42, 624 
Sennaar ... 80, 814 
Sennacherib 22/152. | 


Sen-nefer, Tomb of 647, 650 | 


en622 
5, 39, 


Senseneb 
Sent, Senta, King 


- 321 | 


33 | 


446, 838 | 


_ Senussi Settlements 
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Senu, Scribe, Chief of the 
House of Nefertari, 
mummy 2 078 
Sentisi, Mahdi of S352 
. 180 
Sepi-res (see Sapi-Rest) 
Sept 135) 137 
Septimius Severus 64, 610 
Seqenen-Ra 41, 677, 682, 
850, 851 
Coffin and Mummy... 677 
Seqenen-Ra AZ 05a, 
850, 851 
524-379, 3725 
477; 480, 604 
Description of 480-482 
Discovery of ... A A383 
Library, Burning of = 370 
Serapis 300 and note, 
370 note 
Cult of, Temple built 
at Rome 
Form of Osiris ahich 
the Greeks revered 716 
Temple of, burnt 68 


serekh ... aoe 2 ah EE 
Serpent’s Head . 442 
Serq . LMIAISO, 592 
Sesebi, Temple of F996 
Seshesh a . 134 
Seshesh-Kheper- Ra a setep- 
en-Amen ..859 
Sesonchosis, see i sevtben L 
Sesostris identified with 
Usertsen ITI. 
Sesusr-taui-Ra ... 


Serapeum 


63 


37 
.. 849 
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Set 41, 45,135, 256, 282, 
291, 297, 379, 576, 644 
Battle with Horus 296, 297 
Murder of Osiris 291, 293 
Worshipped_ by the 


Hyksos and Kheta 298 
Set-da-pehpeh Nubti 41 
Setau a ree O 
DeiChet nw ia .. 845 
Setches . tee 9; 30, G35 
Setep-en- Ra-meri- Amen 

865, 866 
Seth = 330 
Sethe, Herr L157 2 
Seti I. 5,9, 45, 463, 543, 

567, 568, 570, 588, 

597, 601, 604, 606, 

612, 682, 688, 735, 

776, 854 | 
Coffin and Mummy 678 
Reign of ed 45 
Temple of 567-570 
Tomb of 660, Plan 661 
Seti IT. ... 46, 596, 598, 854 
Tomb of 7:1 663 
Setit River . 800 
Set-ka-mes, Royal Wife, 
Mummy - 61078 
Set-Nekht 46 
Tomb 5.083 
Settu-Ra 177, 863 
Seuah-en-Ra ... 848 
Se-user-en-Ra ...850 


Seven Women, Tomb of 423 
Seven Years’ Famine 13 
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Séverus ... 312, 875 
Sewéneh chs 15601693 
Séyf ad-Din Inal 78 


Seyffarth, Turin Papyrus, 


fragments joined by... 2 
Shaaru ... 31, 839 
Shabaka 5 Lys250'590; 

612, 861 
Shabakat Well ... (ee pOo 
Sha‘ban... 237, 335) 347 
Shabataka 52, 861 
Shabin al-Kanatir . 4II 
Shabluka Cataract Abe Es 
Shabti figures in Tombs 273 
Shabtiin... an fais 
Shaféi . 349 
Shafe‘ites ane 3G) 
Shaikia Arabs  Settle- 
ment ... ou 
Shakalasha Reel osibeA 
Shallal... 498, 707 
Shaldf at-Terrabah 386, 387 
Shainbi ... se ... 160 
Shandawil ee Oy 
Shardana of the Sea . 614 
Sharktyah Ndi i, 
Population te $62 


Shashangq I. (Shishak) 17, 
50, 410, 594 note, 
596, 601, 676, 859 


Shashanq II. 50, 859 
Shashang III. 50, 410, 860 
Shashanq IV. 50, 860 
Shashetep Vaeuass 
Shasu 38, 601, 660, 743 
Shat 
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Shaw, Mr. mee neiouh 7 
Shawwal 5 arr iy| 
Shéban, son of Ttilan Pe Pais 
Sheger ad-Durr, Queen 76 


Shekan, Forest of 90, 354 
Shékh ‘Abadah ... av tgs3 
Shékh ‘Abd al-Kiirna 641, 642 
Shékh ad-Din ... 2. 828 
“Shékh al-Balad” 79, 438 
Shékh Barghuth eh 96 
Shékh Idris, Tomb of ... 775 
Shékh Murghani t..g 7/5 


Shellal (Shallal) 498, 707, 724 
Shellal al-Himar, Cataract 


of the Wild Ass eS oy 
Shemat .. 672, 679 
Shemsu Heru ... bho 
Shemu (Mesore) mee? 
Seni S2, 750,802, 
814, 824 
Shenfti 415, 561, 562, 564 
Shennu ... ay oh 2 
Shep-en-apt 51, 613 
Shepherd Kings, _ see 
Hyksos, 
Shepses-ka-f . 8, 31, 839 
Shepses-ka-Ra ... 237 939 
Caer hoe ae sbn LUG 
sherkivs.. 4 ee bo 792 
Sherif Khalifa ... MOLD 
Sherif Pasha... be OO 
Sherkiyah Province... 406 
Shesu E16. 3 Be 
Shétan al-Kabir 342 note 
Shibba, Village of ge tool 
Shiites ... 349, 351 
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Signs representing ... 222 


Shirin 325) Bee note 
Shirri Island... SUT O7 
Shishak, see Shashaied 
Shmifin ... Este areas 3 
Shrine of Egyptian 
Temples ee sf 192 
Shu, god 261, 272, 281, 


299, 444, 538, 691 
Shutarna, King of Mitani 44 


Siwtb, tas; sti Lbs E35 
Sidney, Major ... . 790 
Silko D Ose 7 aon wis 778 
Silsila 132, 688, 692 
Silvestre de Sacy .+34 209 
Simon, Patriarch tuTBt4 
Simon the Canaanite ... 562 
Simon the Syrian Peay 
Simpson, Mr. ... ... 829 
Sinai 16, 30, 31, 392 
Sinai, Mount ... . 394 


Anchorites and Monks 394 
Burning Bush, The ... 395 
Church of Mary the 


Virgin st . 394 
Church of the “rage 

figuration ... Eee Boy 
Gebel Miisa ... a ktO4: 
Gebel Serbal... 4305 
Holy Places near =... 395 
Horeb ee Sf eBO5 
Map of Sinai s4: 303 
Monastery of St. 

Catherine ... - 395 
Peninsula of ... Lee ee 
Population ... sau 3S 
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Written‘in Nabatean 396 
Sinkat ... ay HIENGO 
~ Sinn al-Kiddab ... «2 ESR 
Sins, Soul’s negative de- 
clarations 273-277 
Sirbonis-Lake o+. $398 
Sirdar, Palace of, at 
Kharttim . 827 


(See also Kishener 
and Wingate.) 
Sittah Zénab, Mosque of 422 
Sift, see Asyft. 


Siwa, Oasis of 55, 56, 
111, 137, 177 
Population LiiGO2z 
Slatin Pasha 354, 356, 


British Inspector, Ap- 


pointment ... LOT 
Description of the 

Khalifa HF66 
Slave Raid, The FIN. in 

fhe Siidan ---... ao EST 
Slave Trade 11r and 
note 755, 759, 763, 

794, 824 

Sloane, Mr. . 476 

Sma Amulet . 441 


761, 825, 826 | 
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Sma-behutet <3, Lay 
Sma-taui rn maeen 
Smendes, see Nes-ba- 
neb-Tettet. 


Smerkhat (Semen-Ptah) 572 
Smith, Mr. G. E. 20, 659, 724 
Smith, Sir Sydney PPR: | 
S-netchem-Ab- Ra-Setep- 
en-Amen ... 865 
So J L. i, a 


Soane, Sir John . 663 
Sarcophagus of Seti I. 

purchased by Boga 

Soba . 832 


Sobat River 152, 156, 160 
Social Condition— 
Ancient Egypt Ripa 


Progress ...84, 103-115 
Society of Antiquaries... 209 
Socrates... : 66, 311 
Soleb . 995, 1007 es 
Solomon, King of Israel 

17.99 

Proverbs of ... eae 
Soma 27%, 400 
Somaliland (Punt) 141, 621 

(See also Punt.) 

“Somerset River ” ee 
Sooshyant ER 
Sosibius i <a 
| Sostratus of Citdug . 369 
| Soter, see Ptolemy. 
Sothic Year .. 2a 
Soul— 
Form of . 2604 
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Revisiting body 273, 452 
Transformations of ... 273 
South Wind, “Marisiyah” 779 
Sozomen oe OO, 52. 
Spain, Conquest of, by 
Almohades ... SOR 


Sparkes, Col. ... EOE 
Speke, Captain ... won B49 
Speos Artemidos wh, 543 
Sphinxes— 
Amenemhat III.’s 37, 49 
Avenue of 480, 593, 606 
Significance of wu. 588 


Tanis, Sphinxes at... 438 


Temple of 188, 139, 
468, 469 
The Sphinx 31, 468-469 
Spiritual Body ... a Te: 
mtaan on. sisis savory fA 
Stable of “Antar Rs! 
Stairs Amulet ee 442 
Sta-ka-Ra ... 848 
Stanton, Colonel pe O27 
Star Worshippers en 
Statues of Kings and 
Private Persons, 
Sources of Historical 
Imformation, ete; ... . 11 
Statues of Gods carried 
to Constantinople ... 68 
Stefani, M. < oO? 
Stel ea nas of eee 
Stele of Canopus, Inscrip- 
tion, etc. Pre d. 5g 7 
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184, 477 
Stephenson, Gen. Sir F. 


91, 94, 386, 476 
Stern, Dr. aot ad OG 


Stewart, Col. ... nto 
Murder of 93, 354 
Stewart, Sir H....° QI, 92 
Stilpo of Megara P2207 
“Stone belly ” (Desert) 774 
Stone used for Building 
Purposes 162, 494 
Stoning the Devil ore 
Strabo 23, 152, 157, 370, 


Step . Pyramids 


455, 480, 503, 533; 
535» 539, 563, 566, 
574, 583, 585, 610, 
628, 653, 696 note, 
718, 719, 752, 754, 
800, 801 
“Abydos ~33 9866 
Account of Phile ... 718 
Labyrinth, Description 
Bites Sa RA 
Strack, Dr. 58, 59 
Strategical importance of 
Sinai Peninsula 398, 4or 


Stuart, Mr. Villiers ... 405 

Suakin, see Sawakin. 

Suakin-Berber Railway 
109, 793, 833 

Succession of Females to 

Throne of Egypt ... 29 

Succoth.., 136, 404 
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Boundaries... 746,759 
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1825-1899 67 
Imports and Exports 764 
IrrigationScheme ... 109 
Isma‘l’s epedians 82, 755 
Justice sag eo 
Language... ETO 


Modern History of meen 
Occupied by  Usert- 


sen vii ioe ae 37, 749 
Population, etc. wea FOI 
Progress made in... 833 
Provinces, List of 759-761 
Pyramids of ... «EO 4 
Railways, Map of ... 789 
Religion 68, 763 
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ture ae, 1045-705 
Slaves and Gold sup- 

plied to Egypt ... 749 
Slavery = ea 00 
Struggle for Saareinac 

in SE 
Sultans ReneS i ees s 
Trading Missions... yt 
atibesae* ee eae 
Temples of the Hastert 

Stidan = S192 


Sidan Military Railweaye 
Journey from Kharttim 
to Wadi Halfah soa7o 
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Sadan, Port 793, 796 


Sudd, the 152, 160, 161 
Suez IOI, 384 ~ 
» Population 302, 384 
Suez Canal 84, 38, 94, 384 
Company LI4, 305 
Construction of 385, 
386, 388 
Cost se oi Ce 308 


Cuneiform and Hiero- 
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recording name of 
Darius. rs FOF 

Duration of Passage... 389 

Financial Position ... 391 

Length Ban era OO 

Number of Vessels, 
and Tonnage, and 
Passengers for 1908 389 

Passengers, 1870-1908 390 

Transit Receipts, 

1869-1908 390 

Width 386, 387 

Suez, Gulf of 131, 385, 392 
» Isthmus of 140, 
174, 385 
» to Cairo:c. “taogmames 
Stifism ... Bon 714350. 
Sugar, Manufacture of 
539, 542, 553) 572 
132, 138, 497, 561 
: 44 


Sthag 
Sukharti 
Sulb, Temple at 749, 775, 
786, 788 
71, 429 
Tomb 
420, 423 


Suléman, Khalifa 
Suléman Pasha, 
and Mosque of 
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Suléman Wad Kamr 93, 790 


Sun or Sunt ...693 
Sun Worship 555, 556, 716 
Sunnites 349, 351 
Suonu 694 and note 


Susa, Excavations at 436, 584 
Sutekh, see Set. 
purenuenciy a... “" os Fz 
Suwarda... Pe 7s 
Sydney, Major ... 97, 790 
Syene 62, 693, 718, 731, 753 
Garrison, Attack on, by 
Ethiopians... SEGRE 
Syria 42, 43, 45, 50, 75 
Conquest by Egyptians 22 
Conquest by Ibrahim, 


1831 82, 83 
Journey to... ot SO 
Lost to Egypt ers | 

Syrian ‘Tribes, Overthrow 
of Confederation, ... 589 
de 
Ta-ahet, Oasis of 175, 176 


Tabah, Evacuation of ... 402 
Occupation of 2385399 

Tabenna, Monastery of 573 

Tablet of Four Hundred 
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Abydos I, 5, 556 
Ancestors --» 599 
Karnak 63,9, 37538 
Sakkara an ee 1, 9 


Tell al-‘Amarna 18, 21, 557 
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Tafah, Plan of Temple... 726 
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Ta-het 1775725 
Tahetherab (Het-ta-her- 
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Tahtah ... AOR LOT & 
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Taka ay: COT 
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Tall-al-Maskhutah ae 136 
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Talmis ... a LPpa727 
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Tamai 91, 93, 94 
Tamanib oe oP Ot 
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Ta-meh ... ere et 33 
Ta-mera nt rica ia 
Ta-Mert (Egypt) 224, 226 
Tamut ©... Ie ease 
Tandamanie ... 22, 52, 862 
Tangfr Rapids... eT A: 


Tanis (San) 11, 137, 409-411 
Dynasties from 49, 50 
Names of 408-411 
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39, 412, 438 
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456, 780 
Tankar ... 1 e/el 
Tanta 137, 380 
Tanuath-Amen ... 22, 52, 751 
Tanut-Amen ... Se ee 
aphis..... sen 720 
‘Ta-qemt-sa - 135 
Taragma Peal 4. 
Ta-re-au. . 494 
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Arzapi rr wos 2 
Ta-Res, or Ta- Oemi ee 
Ta-Sti 134, 693, 723 
Tatum-Khipa ... bics, FEZO 
Ta-Tenen ise 
Tau see ae: Be ra ees 
Tau-aa... 42, 850 
Tau-aa-da 42, 684, 851 
Tau-da-gen, see Ra- 
seqenen III. 42, 684, 851 
alive. 27, 643, 646, 
647, 844 
Taurt 8 wen7? 
Ta-usert, Queen, Tomb 


originally made for ... 663 
Tawarah... ane 
Tawfikiyah oi LAO 
Tawfik Pasha 86, 87, 88, 96 
Taxation — 

Modern Egypt 122-127 


Nile Rise and Taxation 
124, 173, 429 

Remission of, in the 

reign of Ptolemy V. 
226, 227 
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Tchatchai 8, 30, 838 
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Tche-hra-setep-en-An-her 865 
Tcheka ... ves . £36 
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619, 708, 838 
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95 Se 
Tcheser-sa 
Tcheser TehieseriPemmia: 
see Dér al-Bahari. 
Tcheser-Teta 30, 838 


Tchestcheset, Oasis of 
175, 177, 527 
Tchet - Ptah - auf - ankh, 
Priest of Amen, Coffin 


and Mummy... 2978 
Tche-her — ap ais 
Tchonemyris 526 
Teb PPE Yt 
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Tebu on / 435 
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Tefaba, Prince of Siut... 35 
Tef-ab, Tomb of Ws, 5OO 
Tefnut 261, 272, 281, 


299, 444, 614, 736 


Teh al-Barfid Pee tsi) 

Lent ap. 137.5200 

Tehuti-em-heb, Tomb of 
648, 650 


Tehuti-hetep, Tomb of... 554 
Tehuti-mes, see Thothmes. 
Tekin al-Khassa 35.74 
Welrit 2.5. ee 7S 
Tellal-‘Amarna 18, 44, 
555-558 
Tablets 18-20, 21, 438, 673 
Tell al-Kabir, Battle of 88, 406 


Transport of Wounded, 
CtGreies Joe vse TOO 
Tell al-Maskhita ie 403 
Tell al-Yahtidiyah At Ade 


Tell-Basta, see Bubastis. 


Tell Faktis ... 408 
TVell.420 £2. oe fun LEO 
Tell-Mukdam ... ie AO 
cema..:, y 497 


Temai en-Heru(Damanhiir) 

143, 352, 380 

Temple on the Roof ... 576 

Temples, Antiquity of 188 

Temples— 
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Earliest known Temple 188 
Foundations of 
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